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GEORGE  FRIDERIC  HANDEL     1685-1759 
Suite  from  'The  Water  Music' 
Program  note  by  Stanley  Sadie 

Handel  was  born  in  Halle  on  February  23  1685;  he  died  in  London  on  April  14 
1759. 

Handel's  original  instrumentation:  2  oboes,  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  harpsi- 
chord continuo  and  strings. 

The  dust  of  two-and-a-half  centuries  has  obscured,  probably  forever, 
the  true  facts  of  the  origins  of  Handel's  Water  Music.  The  most  popular 
story  is  the  earliest  one,  coming  from  the  Reverend  John  Mainwaring, 
Handel's  first  biographer,  writing  in  1760:  it  tells  that  the  work  was 
first  performed  on  the  River  Thames  in  1715,  and  that  King  George  I, 
finding  himself  serenaded  from  a  neighbouring  barge,  promptly  forgave 
Handel  his  truancy  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Handel  had  been  court 
composer  at  Hanover,  where  George  I  was  Elector,  and  had  long  over- 
stayed his  leave  of  absence).  Like  most  Handelian  anecdotes,  this  one 
is  doubtful,  at  best.  For  one  thing,  there  is  another  almost  equally  plaus- 
ible story  about  the  reconciliation:  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
famous  violinist  and  composer  Francesco  Geminiani  who,  when  asked 
to  play  to  George  I,  refused  unless  Handel  could  accompany  him,  as 
no-one  else  could  follow  his  temperamental  playing. 

More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  that  probably  no  reconciliation  was 
needed  anyway.  Before  the  water-party  could  have  happened,  George  I 
had  heard  Handel's  music  at  the  opera  house  and  in  the  Chapel  Royal; 
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there  is  not  a  shred  of  real  evidence  that  ill-will  ever  existed.  Still,  it 
remains  possible  that  the  Water  Music,  or  at  least  some  of  it,  was  heard 
at  a  royal  river  party  on  August  22  1715,  when  the  King  and  his  party 
sailed  from  Whitehall  to  Limehouse,  and  were  regaled  with  music  on 
the  return  journey;  versions  of  a  few  of  the  movements  existed  by  then. 
What  is  certainly  true  is  that  it  was  heard  on  such  an  occasion  two  years 
later.  The  event  was  reported  as  follows  in  the  Da/7y  Courant  of  July 
191717: 

On  Wednesday  [July  17]  Evening,  at  about  8,  the  King  took  Water 
at  Whitehall  in  an  open  Barge,  wherein  were  also  the  Dutchess  of 
Bolton,  the  Dutchess  of  Newcastle,  the  Countess  of  Godolphin, 
Madam  Kilmanseck,  and  the  Earl  of  Orkney.  And  went  up  the  River 
towards  Chelsea.  Many  other  Barges  with  Persons  of  Quality  attended, 
and  so  great  a  Number  of  Boats,  that  the  whole  River  in  a  manner 
was  cover'd;  a  City  Company's  Barge  was  employ'd  for  the  Musick, 
wherein  were  50  Instruments  of  all  sorts,  who  play'd  all  the  Way 
from  Lambeth  (while  the  Barges  drove  with  the  Tide  without  Rowing, 
as  far  as  Chelsea)  the  finest  Symphonies,  compos'd  express  for  this 
Occasion,  by  Mr  Hendel;  which  his  Majesty  liked  so  well,  that  he 
caus'd  it  to  be  plaid  over  three  times  in  going  and  returning.  At 
Eleven  his  Majesty  went  a-shore  at  Chelsea,  where  a  Supper  was 
prepar'd,  and  then  there  was  another  very  fine  Consort  of  Musick, 
which  lasted  till  2;  after  which  his  Majesty  came  again  into  his  Barge, 
and  return'd  the  same  Way,  the  Musick  continuing  to  play  till 
he  landed. 

The  river  party  was  arranged  by  Baron  Kielmansegge,  an  important 
court  official  who  had  known  Handel  since  before  he  left  Italy,  and 
whose  wife  (one  of  the  king's  mistresses  —  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  was 
another)  organized  the  supper  and  was  present  on  the  royal  barge. 

It  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  known  which  pieces  were  played  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  Handel's  own  manuscript  scores  do  not  survive,  and  the  Water 
Music  was  not  published  in  anything  like  complete  form  until  the  1730's. 
One  point  however  emerges  clearly:  that  the  pieces  fall  into  three  dis- 
tinct suites,  each  of  them  unified  by  key  and  by  instrumentation. 

For  this  evening's  performance  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  from  the 
Suite  in  F  the  introduction  to  the  French  overture,  leading  into  a  fanfare- 
like movement  whose  horn  writing  must  have  sounded  particularly  fine 
across  the  water.  The  next  movement,  in  D  minor,  is  in  concerto  style: 
the  woodwinds  lead  off,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  dialogue  between  wind 
and  strings.  Finally  comes  a  noble  Alia  Hornpipe  (from  the  Suite  in  D), 
the  movement  used  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty  to  end  his  famous,  but 
orchestrally  prettified,  Water  Music  Suite. 

copyright  ©  by  Stanley  Sadie 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  completed  the  symphony  on  June  26  1788. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Certain  great  works  of  art  have  come  down  to  us  surrounded  with  mys- 
tery as  to  the  how  and  why  of  their  being.  Such  are  Mozart's  last  three 
symphonies,  which  he  composed  in  a  single  summer  —  the  lovely  E  flat, 
the  impassioned  G  minor,  and  the  serene  'Jupiter'.  We  find  no  record 
that  they  were  commissioned,  at  a  time  when  Mozart  was  hard  pressed 
for  money,  no  mention  of  them  by  him,  and  no  indication  of  a  perform- 
ance in  the  three  years  that  remained  of  his  life.  What  prompted  the 
young  Mozart,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  circumstances  always  composed 
with  a  fee  or  a  performance  in  view,  to  take  these  three  rarefied  flights 
into  a  new  beauty  of  technical  mastery,  a  new  development  and  splen- 
dor of  the  imagination,  leaving  far  behind  the  thirty-eight  (known) 
symphonies  which  preceded? 

Speculation  on  such  mysteries  as  these,  although  likely  to  lead  to  irre- 
sponsible conclusions,  is  hard  to  resist.  The  pioneering  arrogance  of 
such   later   Romantics  as   Beethoven   with   his   Eroica   or   last  quartets, 
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Wagner  with  his  Ring  or  Tristan,  Schubert  with  his  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, was  different.  Custom  then  permitted  a  composer  to  pursue  his 
musical  thoughts  to  unheard-of  ends,  leaving  the  capacities  of  living 
performers  and  the  comprehensions  of  living  listeners  far  behind.  In 
Mozart's  time,  this  sort  of  thing  was  simply  not  done.  Mozart  was  too 
pressed  by  the  problems  of  livelihood  to  dwell  upon  musical  dreamings 
with  no  other  end  than  his  own  inner  satisfaction.  He  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  cut  his  musical  cloth  to  occasion,  and  even  in  this  out- 
wardly quiet  and  routine,  inwardly  momentous  summer,  he  continued 
to  write  potboilers  —  arias,  trios,  piano  sonatas  'for  beginners',  a  march 
—  various  pieces  written  by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer 
or  player. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  to  be  marvelled  at  in  the  composer  Mozart  —  a 
marvel  even  exceeding  the  incredible  exploits  of  a  later,  'Romantic'  cen- 
tury —  is  his  success  in  not  being  limited  by  the  strait-jacket  of  petty 
commissions.  From  the  operas  where  in  an  elaborate  production  his 
name  appeared  in  small  type  on  the  posters  (if  at  all)  to  the  serenades 
for  private  parties,  he  gave  in  return  for  his  small  fees  music  whose 
undying  beauties  his  patrons  did  not  remotely  suspect.  Shortly  after  his 
death  the  three  symphonies  in  question  appeared  in  publication,  and 
were  performed,  their  extraordinary  qualities  received  with  amazement, 
disapproval  in  some  quarters,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  increased  from 
year  to  year.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to  be  his  last)  were 
closed  secrets  to  his  friends,  who  beheld  the  famous  but  impecunious 
young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  thirty-odd  symphon- 
ies he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the  age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  Don  Giovanni  in  Vienna  in  May  1788,  following  its  more  highly 
successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others  have 
found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  the 
despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his  land- 
lord. Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer.  His  operas 
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brought  him  nothing  more  than  a  small  initial  fee,  and  the  demand  for 
him  as  pianist  had  fallen  off.  His  diminished  activities  were  scantily 
rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far  from  enough  to  keep  him 
in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his  evenings  with  the  high-born,  and 
still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for  him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor  Symphony 
when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  E  flat  sym- 
phony, entirely  gay  save  four  poignant  dissonances  at  the  climax  of  the 
introduction,  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his  'begging'  let- 
ters to  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason,  amateur  musician,  and 
merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan  of  2,000  florins:  'At  all 
events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hundred  gulden,  because  my 
landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing  that  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything  unpleasant)  which  caused 
me  great  embarrassment.'  Puchberg  sent  the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart, 
answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for  more  money,  is  careful  to  impress 
his  creditor  with  his  industrious  intentions:  'I  have  worked  more  during 
the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apart- 
ment; and  if  dismal  thoughts  did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive 
forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should  be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably, 
comfortably,  and  above  all,  cheaply.'  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth 
about  his  ten  busy  days:  listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  trio,  and 
under  June  26  a  march,  piano  sonata,  the  adagio  and  fugue  for  strings, 
together  with  a  piece  of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from 
which  the  'dismal  thoughts'  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E  flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  'Chamber  Composer'  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Chevalier 
Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unremunerative  as  it  was 
high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to  pare  the  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less  than  half  —  the  equivalent 
of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case.  He  expected  little  in  return 
—  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set  Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set 
of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for  each  imperial  masked  ball  in 
the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 

Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  'Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do.' 


ROSAMOND  WADSWORTH,  Soprano 

M.  M.  Eastman  School  of  Music 

National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing 

Tel.  246-0943 

4  ELEANOR  DRIVE  •  BARRINGTON,  R.  I. 
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RICHARD  WAGNER 

Die  Gotterdammerung 

Dawn  —  Siegfried's  Rhine  journey — Interlude  from  Act  one  — 

Prelude  to  Act  two  —  Siegfried's  death  —  conclusion  of  Act  three 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22  1813;  he  died  in  Venice  on  February  13 
1883.  Die  Gotterdammerung  was  completed  in  1874  and  first  performed  at  the 
Festival  Theatre  in  Bayreuth  on  August  17  1876.  The  instrumentation:  3  flutes 
and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons, 
8  horns,  4  Wagner  tubas,  3  trumpets  and  bass  trumpet,  4  trombones  and  2 
tubas,  timpani  (2  players),  snare  drum,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tamtam, 
2  harps  and  strings. 

The  portions  of  the  final  drama  of  the  Ring  which  are  here  performed 
are  just  those  which  bring  to  a  glorious  culmination  the  characters  of 
Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried  in  turn,  the  two  figures  who  have  dominated 
the  two  previous  dramas  of  the  trilogy  and  given  their  names  to  each  in 
turn.  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried  do  not  dominate  Gotterdammerung 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  not  at  least  from  the  opening  of 
the  first  act  until  the  close.  These  two,  who  have  been  thrown  into  a 
shadow  by  a  malign  trick  of  fate,  are  then  restored  in  character  and 
nobly  set  forth  in  the  most  magnificent  music  of  the  whole  cycle. 

The  three  acts  of  Gotterdammerung,  until  the  point  of  Siegfried's  death, 
put  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  at  a  disadvantage  painful  to  those 
who  have  followed  their  valiant  careers  leading  to  their  union  in  the 
final  scene  of  Siegfried.  We  must  behold  the  two  great  lovers,  who, 
even  in  the  prelude  to  this  opera,  have  been  heard  in  an  ecstatic  duet 
of  undying  devotion,  angrily  and  publicly  denouncing  each  other.  It 
was  part  of  the  Norse  legend  that  the  curse  of  the  ring  should  bring 
catastrophe.  It  did  so  according  to  the  text  through  a  magic  potion  of 
oblivion,  whereby  Siegfried  no  longer  knows  Brunnhilde,  and  abducts 
her  to  give  her  to  the  Gibichung  Gunther  as  bride,  whereupon  Brunn- 
hilde connives  in  Siegfried's  treacherous  murder.  Wagner,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  musical  realization  of  Gotterdammerung,  the  text  of 
which  he  had  written  before  he  had  even  thought  of  treating  the  earlier 
part  of  the  story,  was  thus  compelled  to  subject  to  humiliation  the  two 
beloved  figures  which  he  had  by  then  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  mingled  heroic,  godlike,  and  even  human  qualities. 

There  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  prologue, 
depicting  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is 
joined  in  the  concert  version  to  the  interlude  connecting  the  prologue 
with  the  first  act,  played  in  the  opera  house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered 
and  the  scene  is  changed. 


FREE  PARKING  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  PATRONS  OF  THESE  CONCERTS 
AT  THE  STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  LOT. 
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When  the  curtain  was  first  raised,  the  three  Norns  were  seen  holding 
destiny  in  their  hands  as  they  wove  their  thread  of  fate.  They  were  dis- 
mayed to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  vanished  into  the  night.  'The 
day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching,  now  dawns  brightly  and  oblit- 
erates the  distant  fire  glow  in  the  valley.'  Soft  chords  from  the  horns 
gently  fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the  hero  Siegfried,  and  there  fol- 
lows the  motive  of  Brunnhilde's  love  with  its  characteristic  quasi  grup- 
petto  figure  here  developed  to  its  most  glowing  intensity. 

In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters  from  the  cave, 
Brunnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment,  she  has  been  subjected  to  him  in 
mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and  unreluctant.  Siegfried,  about  to 
depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring  from  his  finger  and 
places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids  her  farewell  and  embarks  in  a  boat, 
floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes  after  her  departing 
lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows.  Siegfried's  horn  call  leads  into 
the  rapturous  and  sweeping  motive,  sometimes  called  'the  decision  to 
love',  which  was  first  developed  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried.  The  horn 
call  is  combined  with  reminiscences  of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes 
development  almost  symphonic.  There  follows  in  full  statement  the 
undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its  attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine 
maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the  renunciation  of  love. 

Then  comes  in  this  performance  the  brief  prelude  to  the  third  scene  of 
Act  one,  which  will  disclose  Brunnhilde  on  her  rocky  mountain  top 
where  Siegfried  has  left  her  in  quest  of  further  adventure.  She  is  soon 
to  be  visited  by  Waltraute,  her  sister  Valkyrie.  The  music  seems  to  reflect 
her  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  a  Wagnerian  tapestry  of  motives  —  those 
of  Brunnhilde  mingled  with  Siegfried's  and  the  underlying  motives  of 
the  ring  which  is  on  her  finger,  with  its  darker  implications. 

The  prelude  to  Act  two  which  follows,  is  likewise  dark  and  fateful.  It  is 
about  to  introduce  the  scene  where  Alberich  and  his  son  Hagen  will 
plan  the  seizure  of  the  ring.  The  gloomy  and  threatening  mood  of  this 
music  naturally  leads  to  the  death  music  of  Siegfried  in  Act  three,  at  the 
point  where  the  hero  is  slain  by  Hagen  on  a  hunting  party  when  he  turns 
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to  watch  some  ravens  flying  past,  exposing  his  back  to  Hagen's  spear. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dramatically  effective  than  Siegfriend's  dawning 
reawareness  of  Briinnhilde  as  his  bride  at  the  moment  that  Hagen's 
spear  is  thrust  into  his  back.  He  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on  a  litter  of 
boughs  while  the  orchestra  reviews  in  a  succession  of  Leitmotiven, 
tragically  set  forth,  the  whole  of  his  career. 

A  'funeral  march'  this  music  certainly  is  not.  Albert  Lavignac  has  called 
it  rather  'the  most  touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral  orations;  .  .  . 
without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so  much  the  more  impressive 
and  solemn,  for  we  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tension  where,  words 
having  become  powerless,  music  alone  can  minister  to  an  emotion  which 
is  almost  superhuman.'  If  words  cannot  convey  these  pages  of  profound 
emotion,  a  description  of  the  motives  which  pass  before  the  scene,  in 
close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the  import  of  the  music.  Probably  no 
writer  has  described  this  musical  obsequy  with  more  sympathetic  fidelity 
than  Lavignac: 

'Here  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  is  retraced.  All  the  heroic  motives  that 
we  know  pass  before  us,  not  in  their  accustomed  dress,  but  gloomily 
veiled  in  mourning,  broken  with  sobs,  inspiring  terror,  and  forming  in 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dead  hero  an  invisible  and  impalpable 
train,  the  mystic  train  of  living  thoughts.  First,  grave  and  solemn,  comes 
"The  Heroism  of  the  Walsungs",  which  we  remember  having  heard  the 
first  time  when  Siegmund,  at  the  opening  of  Die  Walkure,  sadly  tells  of 
his  misfortunes;  next  comes  "Compassion",  representing  the  unhappy 
Sieglinde,  and  "Love",  the  love  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  which  was  to 
give  birth  to  Siegfried:  does  it  not  seem  that  the  tender  souls  of  his 
father  and  mother,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  without  having  known 
them,  are  hovering  about  him  and  have  come  to  be  chief  mourners? 
Then,  we  have  "The  Race  of  the  Walsungs"  in  its  entirety,  which,  in  a 
superb  movement  of  the  basses,  joins  the  funeral  cortege  in  the  same 
way  as  the  weapons  of  the  deceased  are  laid  upon  the  coffin;  "The 
Sword",  the  proud  sword,  is  there,  still  glittering  and  flaming,  having 
become  heraldic  in  the  luminous  glow  of  C  major,  which  only  appears 
for  this  single  moment;  finally  comes  the  one  motive  above  all  others  of 
the  hero,  "Siegfried  Guardian  of  the  Sword",  twice  repeated  in  an 
ascending  progression,  the  second  time  with  its  frank  and  loyal  ending, 
and  followed  by  "The  Son  of  the  Woods"  in  its  heroic  form,  again  sin- 
gularly extended,  which  occasions  a  sacred  memory  of  "Brunnhilde", 
his  only  love.  Could  anything  more  affecting  be  imagined?' 

Equally  dramatic  is  the  moment  when  Brunnhilde  takes  the  ring  from 
the  finger  of  her  dead  lover  in  the  first  realization  that  he  has  been 
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duped  and  betrayed.  In  the  final  scene  of  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  the 
body  of  the  slain  Siegfried  lies  on  a  funeral  pyre  which  has  been  built 
on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine.  'Alone',  according  to  the  composer's  stage 
direction,  'after  gazing  long  upon  Siegfried's  face,  at  first  in  deep  agita- 
tion, then  with  almost  overpowering  grief,  she  turns,  deeply  moved,  to 
the  men  and  women.'  Then,  as  Richard  Aldrich  has  described  the  scene, 
she  'begins  that  great  address,  filled  with  lofty  eloquence  of  grief,  pas- 
sion, solemn  exaltation,  the  far-seeing  vision  of  a  prophetess  and  seer 
that  is  the  climax  and  crown  of  the  whole  trilogy.  .  .  .  She  rises  to  the 
supreme  height  of  the  grandeur  of  self-sacrifice.  She  tranquilly  imputes 
their  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  gods,  who  condemned  Siegfried  to  the 
doom  that  should  expiate  their  sins.  He,  truest  of  all,  should  betray  her, 
that  "wise  a  woman  should  grow".  Her  eloquence  is  the  eloquence  of  a 
prophetess  proclaiming  a  new  day;  and  with  solemn  joy  she  joins  her 
Siegfried  on  the  funeral  pyre  to  fulfill  the  last  necessity  which  shall 
bring  that  day.  Her  sacrifice  accomplishes  the  affirmation  of  her  last 
words:  that  love  is  the  one  eternal  and  enduring  good.  .  .  .  She  swings 
herself  upon  her  horse  and  together  they  leap  into  the  flames,  which 
then  seize  upon  the  building  itself,  as  the  scintillations  of  the  Magic 
Fire  with  Loge's  theme  seem  to  possess  the  whole  orchestra.  .  .  . 

'The  hall  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and  in  the  distant  heavens  is  seen  Valhalla, 
with  the  gods,  blazing  brightly.  The  theme  of  the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods" 
marks  their  downfall;  and  with  a  softer  repetition  of  the  theme  of 
"Redemption  through  Love",  which  marks  the  passing  of  the  old  order 
and  the  coming  of  a  new,  the  great  drama  is  brought  to  its  end.' 

The  concluding  scene  not  only  belongs  to  Brunnhilde.  She  seems  to  view 
the  whole  panorama  of  the  world  story  which  has  transpired,  the  story 
involving  water  nymphs,  dwarfs,  giants,  gods,  heroes,  mortals.  As  the 
music  preceding  was  a  total  portrait  in  tone  of  Siegfried,  this  is  in  a  sense 
a  tonal  portrait  of  Brunnhilde,  for  she  has  been  deeply  involved. 

Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  at  2  pm  are  broadcast  live  each  week  by 
WGBH  and  its  educational  affiliates  WFCR  in  Amherst  and  WAMC  in 
Albany,  New  York. 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  at  8.30  pm  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB 
and  its  affiliate  WCRX  in  Springfield,  by  WGBH  and  its  affiliates  WFCR 
in  Amherst  and  WAMC  in  Albany  and  by  WPJB  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Some  Tuesday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  by  WGBH,  WFCR 
and  WAMC. 

WPJB  broadcasts  delayed  transcriptions  of  the  Orchestra's  concerts  on 
Thursdays  at  9  pm. 
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A  selection  of  recordings  by  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
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A  midsummer  night's  dream  (Saunders,  LM/LSC  2673 

Vanni,  Swenson,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 


MOZART 

Symphony  no.  41 

with  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
Requiem  Mass  (Kennedy  Memorial  Service) 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  5 
Symphony  no.  6 
Symphony-Concerto  (Mayes) 

with  Faure  Elegy 
Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Piano  Concertos  1  and  2  (Browning) 
Piano  Concertos  3  and  4  (Browning) 
Piano  Concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  Concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


SECOND  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  October  31  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

HAYDN  Symphony  no.  90  in  C 

JANACEK  Sinfonietta 

DVORAK  Symphony  no.  8  in  G  op.  88  (old  no.  4) 


THIRD  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  January  23  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 

LALO  Overture  to  'Le  Roi  d'Ys' 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

MESSIAEN  Chronochromie  (1960) 

RAVEL  La  Valse 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  February  27  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN     piano 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  35  in  D  K.  385  'The  Haffner' 

STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937) 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Laurence  Thorstenberg 
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trumpets 
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Charles  Smith 
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Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 
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librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


personnel  manager 

member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIRST  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  October  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 

Adagio  -  allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto  -  trio 
Finale:  allegro 


JANACEK 


Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  op.  60 

Allegretto 

Andante  -  allegretto 
Moderato 
Allegretto 
Andante  con  moto 


intermission 


WAGNER 


Die  Gotterdammerung 

Dawn  -  Siegfried's  Rhine  journey*  -  Interlude  from 
Act  one -Prelude  to  Act  two  -  Siegfried's  death - 
conclusion  of  Act  three 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  completed  the  symphony  on  June  26  1788. 
The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Certain  great  works  of  art  have  come  down  to  us  surrounded  with  mys- 
tery as  to  the  how  and  why  of  their  being.  Such  are  Mozart's  last  three 
symphonies,  which  he  composed  in  a  single  summer  —  the  lovely  E  flat, 
the  impassioned  G  minor,  and  the  serene  'Jupiter'.  We  find  no  record 
that  they  were  commissioned,  at  a  time  when  Mozart  was  hard  pressed 
for  money,  no  mention  of  them  by  him,  and  no  indication  of  a  perform- 
ance in  the  three  years  that  remained  of  his  life.  What  prompted  the 
young  Mozart,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  circumstances  always  composed 
with  a  fee  or  a  performance  in  view,  to  take  these  three  rarefied  flights 
into  a  new  beauty  of  technical  mastery,  a  new  development  and  splen- 
dor of  the  imagination,  leaving  far  behind  the  thirty-eight  (known) 
symphonies  which  preceded? 

Speculation  on  such  mysteries  as  these,  although  likely  to  lead  to  irre- 
sponsible conclusions,  is  hard  to  resist.  The  pioneering  arrogance  of 
such  later  Romantics  as  Beethoven  with  his  Eroica  or  last  quartets, 
Wagner  with  his  Ring  or  Tristan,  Schubert  with  his  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, was  different.  Custom  then  permitted  a  composer  to  pursue  his 
musical  thoughts  to  unheard-of  ends,  leaving  the  capacities  of  living 
performers  and  the  comprehensions  of  living  listeners  far  behind.  In 
Mozart's  time,  this  sort  of  thing  was  simply  not  done.  Mozart  was  too 
pressed  by  the  problems  of  livelihood  to  dwell  upon  musical  dreamings 
with  no  other  end  than  his  own  inner  satisfaction.  He  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  cut  his  musical  cloth  to  occasion,  and  even  in  this  out- 
wardly quiet  and  routine,  inwardly  momentous  summer,  he  continued 
to  write  potboilers  —  arias,  trios,  piano  sonatas  'for  beginners',  a  march 
—  various  pieces  written  by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer 
or  player. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  to  be  marvelled  at  in  the  composer  Mozart  —  a 
marvel  even  exceeding  the  incredible  exploits  of  a  later,  'Romantic'  cen- 
tury —  is  his  success  in  not  being  limited  by  the  strait-jacket  of  petty 
commissions.  From  the  operas  where  in  an  elaborate  production  his 
name  appeared  in  small  type  on  the  posters  (if  at  all)  to  the  serenades 
for  private  parties,  he  gave  in  return  for  his  small  fees  music  whose 
undying  beauties  his  patrons  did  not  remotely  suspect.  Shortly  after  his 
death  the  three  symphonies  in  question  appeared  in  publication,  and 
were  performed/their  extraordinary  qualities  received  with  amazement, 
disapproval  in  some  quarters,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  increased  from 
year  to  year.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to  be  his  last)  were 
closed  secrets  to  his  friends,  who  beheld  the  famous  but  impecunious 
young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  thirty-odd  symphon- 
ies he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the  age  of  eight. 
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Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  Don  Giovanni  in  Vienna  in  May  1788,  following  its  more  highly 
successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others  have 
found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  the 
despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his  land- 
lord. Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer.  His  operas 
brought  him  nothing  more  than  a  small  initial  fee,  and  the  demand  for 
him  as  pianist  had  fallen  off.  His  diminished  activities  were  scantily 
rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far  from  enough  to  keep  him 
in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his  evenings  with  the  high-born,  and 
still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for  him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor  Symphony 
when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  E  flat  sym- 
phony, entirely  gay  save  four  poignant  dissonances  at  the  climax  of  the 
introduction,  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his  'begging'  let- 
ters to  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason,  amateur  musician,  and 
merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan  of  2,000  florins:  'At  all 
events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hundred  gulden,  because  my 
landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing  that  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything  unpleasant)  which  caused 
me  great  embarrassment.'  Puchberg  sent  the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart, 
answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for  more  money,  is  careful  to  impress 
his  creditor  with  his  industrious  intentions:  'I  have  worked  more  during 
the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apart- 
ment; and  if  dismal  thoughts  did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive 
forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should  be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably, 
comfortably,  and  above  all,  cheaply.'  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth 
about  his  ten  busy  days:  listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  trio,  and 
under  June  26  a  march,  piano  sonata,  the  adagio  and  fugue  for  strings, 
together  with  a  piece  of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from 
which  the  'dismal  thoughts'  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E  flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  'Chamber  Composer'  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Chevalier 
Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unremunerative  as  it  was 
high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to  pare  the  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less  than  half  —  the  equivalent 
of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case.  He  expected  little  in  return 
—  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set  Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set 
of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for  each  imperial  masked  ball  in 
the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 

Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  'Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do.' 
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LEOS  JANACEK 

Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  op.  60 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Janacek  was  born  in  Hukvaldy,  Moravia  on  July  3  1854;  he  died  in  Morava- 
Ostrava  on  August  12  1928.  He  composed  the  Sinfonietta  in  1925  and  1926, 
and  the  first  performance  was  given  at  Prague  in  May  1926  by  the  Czech  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society  on  March  4  1927;  Otto  Klemperer  conducted.  The  first 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  given  last  weekend. 
The  instrumentation:  4  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  9  trumpets  in  C,  3  trumpets  in  F  (per- 
formed by  10  players),  2  bass  trumpets,  4  trombones,  2  tenor  tubas,  bass  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  first  American  performance  of  Janacek's  opera  jenufa,  with  Maria 
Jeritza  in  the  title  role,  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York  on  December  6  1924.  The  opera  was  twenty  years  old,  the  com- 
poser seventy.  International  recognition  had  come  late. 
Janacek  was  born,  the  seventh  child  of  a  school  teacher,  in  a  small 
Moravian  village  near  the  Polish  border.  His  family  was  musical, 
though  not  professionally,  and  recognized  the  boy's  talent.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  sent  to  study  at  the  Augustine  monastery  in  Brno,  where 
his  teacher  was  the  composer  Pavel  Kfizkovsky,  a  man  much  influenced 
by  the  folk  music  of  Moravia.  When  Kfizkovsky  moved  in  1873  to 
become  director  of  cathedral  music  at  Olomouc,  Janacek  stepped  into 
his  teacher's  shoes  at  Brno.  But  he  soon  moved  to  Prague,  where  he 
enrolled  at  the  Organ  School,  an  institution  we  would  describe  today 
as  a  Conservatory  of  music.  He  lived  there  for  several  years  in  con- 
siderable poverty,  earning  enough  money  by  teaching  to  continue  his 
own  studies.  Returning  to  Brno  in  1875,  he  became  a  year  later  con- 
ductor of  the  Brno  Philharmonic  Society.  JanaCek  had  at  that  time 
ambitions  to  be  a  concert  pianist,  and  he  went  in  1878  to  the  Conser- 
vatory in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  with  Carl  Reinecke,  and  from 
there  moved  to  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  returned  again  to  Brno 
in  1881,  and  founded  an  Organ  School.  He  married,  settled  down, 
and  remained  a  teacher  at  his  own  school  for  almost  forty  years. 
His  life  from  that  time  was  devoted  to  teaching  and  composition,  and 
until  the  production  of  Jenufa  at  Prague's  National  Theatre  in  1916,  he 
lived  in  obscurity.  The  opera  had  been  finished  twelve  years  earlier, 
and  the  first  performance  in  Brno  had  made  little  stir.  But  a  series  of 
chances,  and  the  insistence  of  a  lone  champion  brought  about  the 
Prague  production.  Janacek  found  himself  not  only  recognized,  but 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two  accepted  as  one  of  the  new  generation  of 
composers.  He  was  born,  it  should  be  remembered,  only  fourteen 
years  after  Dvorak,  the  admired  friend  who  had  already  been  in  his 
grave  for  more  than  a  decade.  From  that  time  on,  Janacek  gradually 
became  known  throughout  Europe,  and,  after  the  production  of 
Jenufa  at  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  United  States  too.  But  apart  from 
a  visit  to  London  during  the  general  strike  of  1926,  Janacek  remained 
mostly  in  Czechoslovakia  until  his  sudden  death  of  pneumonia  in  1928. 
Although  Janacek's  style  is  very  different  from  that  of  Smetana  and 
Dvorak,  he  is  thought  of  as  their  successor,  and  the  third  of  the  great 
Czech   national   composers.  The   influence  of  Moravian   folk  music   is 
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strong  in  his  music,  and,  like  Mussorgsky,  he  was  intrigued  by  the 
rhythm  of  speech.  The  first  works  date  from  1876,  but  the  greater 
number  were  written  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  There  were  ten 
operas,  Katya  Kabanova,  The  cunning  little  vixen  and  JenCifa  among 
them;  many  choral  works,  culminating  in  the  Glagolitic  Mass  of  1926, 
folksong  arrangements,  a  handful  of  chamber  works  and  pieces  for 
piano,  and  nine  pieces  for  orchestra.  Janacek  was  also  an  author:  he 
wrote  articles  for  musical  periodicals,  and  two  books,  'About  the 
composition  and  connection  of  chords',  and  'Complete  theory  of 
harmony'.  His  prose  style  was  involved  and  hard  to  understand,  but 
two  principles  emerge  which  are  sharply  reflected  in  his  music:  first, 
since  every  note  continues  to  resonate  beyond  the  time  it  is  actually 
played,  there  is  in  music  a  continual  overlapping  of  sound;  the  infer- 
ence for  Janacek  was  that  chords  of  modulation  become  unnecessary 
except  in  the  slowest  tempi.  Second,  ceaseless  observation  of  the 
rhythms  and  sounds  of  speech  and  nature  is,  he  thought,  an  essential 
for  the  composer.  He  himself  made  sketches  and  notes  throughout 
his  life  of  street  cries,  the  songs  of  birds  and  so  on.  Characteristic 
of  his  music  is  the  use  of  short  snatches  of  melody,  seldom  developed, 
but  repeated  again  and  again  in  variation. 

The  editors  of  the  Lidove  Noviny  commissioned  a  piece  from  Janacek 
for  the  1926  Sokol  festival  of  gymnastics.  He  had  been  struck  a  few 
months  before  by  some  fanfares  which  he  had  heard  during  a  military 
band  concert  in  the  park  at  Pisek,  and  they  proved  the  inspiration  for 
the  Sinfonietta,  which  he  finished  in  the  spring  of  1926.  Dedicated 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Armed  Forces,  the  piece,  in  the  composer's  words, 
expresses  'the  contemporary  free  man,  his  spiritual  beauty  and  joy, 
his  strength,  his  courage  and  his  determination  to  fight  for  victory'. 
The  original  title  was  'Military  Sinfonietta',  and  the  movements  were 
subtitled  'Fanfares',  'The  castle',  'The  Queen's  monastery',  'The  street' 
and  'The  town  hall'.  In  an  article  which  appeared  under  the  title  'My 
town'  at  the  end  of  1927,  Janacek  described  how  his  feelings  toward 
his  birthplace  Brno  changed  from  aversion  to  love  after  'the  resur- 
rection of  October  28  1918'.  'As  if  by  a  miracle,  the  sheen  of  liberty 
spread,  shining  over  the  town  ...  I  saw  myself  in  it.  I  belonged  in  it. 
And  the  blare  of  the  victorious  trumpets,  the  holy  peace  of  the  Queen's 
monastery,  the  shadows  of  night,  the  breath  of  the  green  hill  and  the 
vision  of  the  growing  greatness  of  the  town  was  giving  birth  to  my 
Sinfonietta.' 

The  Sinfonietta  is  in  five  short  movements,  more  in  the  form  of  a 
suite  than  a  symphony.  Like  so  many  of  Janafek's  pieces,  it  is  built  of 
short  melodies,  based  on  Moravian  speech  rhythms,  each  movement 
scored  for  different  instruments.  There  is  little  real  connection  between 
the  movements,  though  the  last  ends  with  a  more  heavily  scored 
repetition  of  the  first. 

The  first,  a  series  of  fanfares,  is  played  by  nine  trumpets,  two  tenor 
tubas,  two  bass  trumpets  and  timpani.  Janacek  originally  asked  that 
the  musicians  should  be  members  of  a  military  band  and  should  play 
standing  up.  The  dance-like  second  movement  is  scored  for  winds, 
four  trombones  and  strings;  the  third,  a  lyrical  moderate),  adds  trum- 
pets, tuba  and  harp.  Bells  make  their  appearance  in  the  second  alle- 
gretto, and  the  Sinfonietta  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  fanfares  of 
the  opening  allegretto,  rescored  for  full  orchestra. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/ by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe 


Further  adventures  of 
an  opium-eater. 


What  happened  to  the  young 
opium-eater  whose  bad  trip 
Berlioz  describes  so  graphically  in 
the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"? 

Berlioz  composed  his  awaken- 
ing, too,  in  a  curious,  not  alto- 
gether convincing,  but  really 
fascinating  work  called  "Lelio," 
which  is  the  young  man's  name. 
Lelio  passes  through  various 
stages  of  disgust,  hope,  longing, 
and  finally  sublimation  as  he 
channels  his  energies  into  writing 
a  choral  fantasy  on  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest."  But  it  doesn't  help: 
after  a  run-through  of  the  "Tem- 
pest" fantasy,  the  "idee  fixe" 
from  the  "Fantastique"  rises 
softly  from  an  invisible  orchestra, 
and  the  young  musician  moans 
in  despair,  "Encore,  et  pour 
toujours!" 

Berlioz  assembled  "Lelio"  the 
year  after  the  premiere  of  the 
"Fantastique,"  and  "assembled" 
is  the  right  word,  because  not  a 
note  of  it  was  new.  Its  six  num- 
bers had  been  written  during  the 
previous  four  years,  and  Berlioz 
now  bound  them  together  by  a 
spoken  narration  and  tied  it  all 
tenuously  to  the  "Fantastique" 
by  twice  quoting  its  "idee  fixe." 
"Lelio"  has  none 
of  the  precision 
and  unity  of  the 
"Fantastique": 
as  a  sequel  it  dis- 
appoints because 


it  hardly  strikes  us  as  a  necessary 
complement  to  that  vivid  master- 
piece. The  point  is,  though,  that 
the  "Lelio"  score  is  very  beauti- 
ful, most  of  all  perhaps  the 
Brigands'  Song  and  the  exquisite 
"Tempest"  fantasy  itself. 

The  "Fantastique"  and  "Lelio" 
have  been  recorded  together  by 
Pierre  Boulez,  and  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  "Lelio"  and  the  ex- 
traordinary quality  of  the  per- 
formance make  this  one  of  the 
outstanding  albums  of  the  decade 
(CBS,  2  records).  The  "Fantas- 
tique" is  tasteful  and  intelligent  in 
a  way  that  only  Colin  Davis's  has 
been  otherwise,  but  Boulez  is  still 
more  perceptive  about  matters  of 
rhythm  and  texture,  and  his  per- 
formance is  still  more  exciting  be- 
cause of  the  clarity  with  which  it 
articulates  the  musical  gestures 
through  which  the  poetic  points 
are  made.  The  London  Sym- 
phony plays  superbly,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  inelegant 
tenor,  the  others  who  participate 
in  "Lelio"  are  first-rate,  too,  the 
London  Symphony  Chorus,  the 
baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk,  and, 
for  the  narration,  the  great  actor- 
director  Jean-Louis  Barrault. 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
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RICHARD  WAGNER 

Die  Gotterdammerung 

Dawn  —  Siegfried's  Rhine  journey — Interlude  from  Act  one  — 

Prelude  to  Act  two  —  Siegfried's  death  —  conclusion  of  Act  three 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22  1813;  he  died  in  Venice  on  February  13 
1883.  Die  Gotterdammerung  was  completed  in  1874  and  first  performed  at  the 
Festival  Theatre  in   Bayreuth  on  August  17  1876. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns,  4  Wagner  tubas,  3  trumpets  and  bass 
trumpet,  4  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani  (2  players),  snare  drum,  glockenspiel, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tamtam,  2  harps  and  strings. 

The  portions  of  the  final  drama  of  the  Ring  which  are  here  performed 
are  just  those  which  bring  to  a  glorious  culmination  the  characters  of 
Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried  in  turn,  the  two  figures  who  have  dominated 
the  two  previous  dramas  of  the  trilogy  and  given  their  names  to  each  in 
turn.  Brunnhilde  and  Siegfried  do  not  dominate  Gotterdammerung 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  not  at  least  from  the  opening  of 
the  first  act  until  the  close.  These  two,  who  have  been  thrown  into  a 
shadow  by  a  malign  trick  of  fate,  are  then  restored  in  character  and 
nobly  set  forth  in  the  most  magnificent  music  of  the  whole  cycle. 

The  three  acts  of  Gotterdammerung,  until  the  point  of  Siegfried's  death, 
put  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  at  a  disadvantage  painful  to  those 
who  have  followed  their  valiant  careers  leading  to  their  union  in  the 
final  scene  of  Siegfried.  We  must  behold  the  two  great  lovers,  who, 
even  in  the  prelude  to  this  opera,  have  been  heard  in  an  ecstatic  duet 
of  undying  devotion,  angrily  and  publicly  denouncing  each  other.  It 
was  part  of  the  Norse  legend  that  the  curse  of  the  ring  should  bring 
catastrophe.  It  did  so  according  to  the  text  through  a  magic  potion  of 
oblivion,  whereby  Siegfried  no  longer  knows  Brunnhilde,  and  abducts 
her  to  give  her  to  the  Gibichung  Gunther  as  bride,  whereupon  Brunn- 
hilde connives  in  Siegfried's  treacherous  murder.  Wagner,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  musical  realization  of  Gotterdammerung,  the  text  of 
which  he  had  written  before  he  had  even  thought  of  treating  the  earlier 
part  of  the  story,  was  thus  compelled  to  subject  to  humiliation  the  two 
beloved  figures  which  he  had  by  then  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  mingled  heroic,  godlike,  and  even  human  qualities. 

There  is  an  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two  parts  of  the  prologue, 
depicting  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  rock  of  the  Valkyries.  This  is 
joined  in  the  concert  version  to  the  interlude  connecting  the  prologue 
with  the  first  act,  played  in  the  opera  house  while  the  curtain  is  lowered 
and  the  scene  is  changed. 

When  the  curtain  was  first  raised,  the  three  Norns  were  seen  holding 
destiny  in  their  hands  as  they  wove  their  thread  of  fate.  They  were  dis- 
mayed to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  vanished  into  the  night.  The 
day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching,  now  dawns  brightly  and  oblit- 
erates the  distant  fire  glow  in  the  valley.'  Soft  chords  from  the  horns 
gently  fill  the  scene  with  the  theme  of  the  hero  Siegfried,  and  there  fol- 
lows the  motive  of  Brunnhilde's  love  with  its  characteristic  quasi  grup- 
petto  figure  here  developed  to  its  most  glowing  intensity. 
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In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters  from  the  cave, 
Briinnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment,  she  has  been  subjected  to  him  in 
mortal   love,   but  she   is   blissful   and   unreluctant.  Siegfried,   about  to 
depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful   ring  from  his  finger  and 
places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids  her  farewell  and  embarks  in  a  boat, 
floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes  after  her  departing 
lover.  The  second  interlude  now  follows.  Siegfried's  horn  call  leads  into 
the  rapturous  and  sweeping  motive,  sometimes  called  'the  decision  to 
love',  which  was  first  developed  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried.  The  horn 
call  is  combined  with  reminiscences  of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes 
development  almost  symphonic.  There  follows   in  full   statement  the 
undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its  attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine 
maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the  renunciation  of  love. 
Then  comes  in  this  performance  the  brief  prelude  to  the  third  scene  of 
Act  one,  which  will  disclose  Brunnhilde  on   her  rocky  mountain  top 
where  Siegfried  has  left  her  in  quest  of  further  adventure.  She  is  soon 
to  be  visited  by  Waltraute,  her  sister  Valkyrie.  The  music  seems  to  reflect 
her  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  a  Wagnerian  tapestry  of  motives  —  those 
of  Brunnhilde  mingled  with  Siegfried's  and  the  underlying  motives  of 
the  ring  which  is  on  her  finger,  with  its  darker  implications. 
The  prelude  to  Act  two  which  follows,  is  likewise  dark  and  fateful.  It  is 
about  to  introduce  the  scene  where  Alberich  and  his  son  Hagen  will 
plan  the  seizure  of  the  ring.  The  gloomy  and  threatening  mood  of  this 
music  naturally  leads  to  the  death  music  of  Siegfried  in  Act  three,  at  the 
point  where  the  hero  is  slain  by  Hagen  on  a  hunting  party  when  he  turns 
to  watch  some  ravens  flying  past,  exposing  his  back  to  Hagen's  spear. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dramatically  effective  than  Siegfried's  dawning 
reawareness  of  Brunnhilde  as  his  bride  at  the  moment  that  Hagen's 
spear  is  thrust  into  his  back.  He  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on  a  litter  of 
boughs  while  the  orchestra  reviews   in   a  succession   of   Leitmotiven, 
tragically  set  forth,  the  whole  of  his  career. 

A  'funeral  march'  this  music  certainly  is  not.  Albert  Lavignac  has  called 
it  rather  'the  most  touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral  orations;  .  .  . 
without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so  much  the  more  impressive 
and  solemn,  for  we  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tension  where,  words 
having  become  powerless,  music  alone  can  minister  to  an  emotion  which 
is  almost  superhuman.'  If  words  cannot  convey  these  pages  of  profound 
emotion,  a  description  of  the  motives  which  pass  before  the  scene,  in 
close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the  import  of  the  music.  Probably  no 
writer  has  described  this  musical  obsequy  with  more  sympathetic  fidelity 
than  Lavignac: 

'Here  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  is  retraced.  All  the  heroic  motives  that 
we  know  pass  before  us,  not  in  their  accustomed  dress,  but  gloomily 
veiled  in  mourning,  broken  with  sobs,  inspiring  terror,  and  forming  in 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dead  hero  an  invisible  and  impalpable 
train,  the  mystic  train  of  living  thoughts.  First,  grave  and  solemn,  comes 
"The  Heroism  of  the  Walsungs",  which  we  remember  having  heard  the 
first  time  when  Siegmund,  at  the  opening  of  Die  Walkure,  sadly  tells  of 
his  misfortunes;  next  comes  "Compassion",  representing  the  unhappy 
Sieglinde,  and  "Love",  the  love  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  which  was  to 
give  birth  to  Siegfried:  does  it  not  seem  that  the  tender  souls  of  his 
father  and  mother,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  without  having  known 

continued  on  page  34 
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How  can  a  busy  executive  be 
in  San  Francisco  Monday, 
Houston  Tuesday,  Montreal 
Friday,  and  watch  his 
investments  daily? 
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Beethoven  ^% 

Piano  Concetto  No.  1  R;v£j« 

Altar  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


12. 


Another  great  Rubinstein  re- 
cording in  his  Beethoven  con- 
certo series  with  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Leinsdorf  conducts. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3013 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orphestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


This  latest  Beethoven  offering 
of  the  Bostonians  under  Leins- 
dorf excels  in  vibrance,  spon- 
taneity and  sound.  Dynagroove. 
LSC-3032 


The  Ciextium  aj)  Pte*eikua(Srf«cii*iu) 

Bwiwc  Stptcp  (UMCI)        ^ 


pj^wt 


Haydn  *Fk 


Symphony  No.  93  gg&m 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


"yne  ^.AnJ/wYti/  t/([//r/tfj/m 


Haydn  has 
been  a  repertoire  specialty  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Leinsdorf.    Dynagroove. 

LSC-3030 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  1    fjoseDh  Silverstpin  violini^ 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J   lJosePn  ^"verstem,  violinist) 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 
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2642  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

7046  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

7031  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    fo  i   p  o  $12  00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J   U  L'K'S;  *i^UU 

7044  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    mi   po  <ti?no 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J    K  '  * 

2673  MENDELSSOHN:  Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

2694  MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

7030  MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626  \    12  \   P'<\  $12  00 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live")  J   K  '  *A*,UU 

2897  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  1    (John  Rrownine  Dianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  }   U°       Brownmg'  P'anisi; 

2732  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

2962  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    nt7hak  Pprlman   violinist! 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J   <ltzhaK  reriman,  violinist) 

2934  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

2707  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

2834  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

2703  c?S50FSFF-:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    (Samuel  Mayes,  cellist) 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J  '  ' 

3019  PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

2994  PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

2667  RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  In  nr:n  uniianrw   nianiett 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  j    (Lonn  Hollander-  P'anist) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

2879  SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

2701  SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

2641  R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

2849  R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:  Awakening  Scene 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


2725  STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

2681  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2954  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

3014  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

7040  VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

3011  WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

6710  WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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2228 
2438 
6077 
6098 
2608 
6114 
2109 

2297 
2647 

2668 

2490 
2629 

2314 
2520 

2221 

2625 

2073 
2567 

2314 
2664 
2568 
2341 


BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00  • 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

WALTONfconSrto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  }  (Gregor  ^tigorsky,  cellist) 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 

MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde  1 
Suite  Provencale  / 


$7.00 


MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 


2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 
2565 


2683 


R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 


Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 
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(2  L.P.s)  $6.00 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

1129  BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1035  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 

SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

6003  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral") 
(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi) 
Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures 

6006  BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

1109  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1062  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

1030  CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1041  DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

1060  d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

1034  FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

1033  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1071  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  1    r|\licole  Henriot-Schweitzer   Dianistl 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  /   imcoie  "enriot  acnwenzer,  pianist; 

1032  RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

1100  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

1197  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

1037  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Vfolinist) 

1065  WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1153  £H£CTH£7^RiANil,  Violi?  Concerto  1  (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise  J  6     '  ' 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 

1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


Name- 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


-Zip- 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $_ 


"3%  Mass.  Sales  Tax 


Total  Amount  $_ 


*Mass.  residents  only 
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them,  are  hovering  about  him  and  have  come  to  be  chief  mourners? 
Then,  we  have  "The  Race  of  the  Walsungs"  in  its  entirety,  which,  in  a 
superb  movement  of  the  basses,  joins  the  funeral  cortege  in  the  same 
way  as  the  weapons  of  the  deceased  are  laid  upon  the  coffin;  "The 
Sword",  the  proud  sword,  is  there,  still  glittering  and  flaming,  having 
become  heraldic  in  the  luminous  glow  of  C  major,  which  only  appears 
for  this  single  moment;  finally  comes  the  one  motive  above  all  others  of 
the  hero,  "Siegfried  Guardian  of  the  Sword",  twice  repeated  in  an 
ascending  progression,  the  second  time  with  its  frank  and  loyal  ending, 
and  followed  by  "The  Son  of  the  Woods"  in  its  heroic  form,  again  sin- 
gularly extended,  which  occasions  a  sacred  memory  of  "Briinnhilde", 
his  only  love.  Could  anything  more  affecting  be  imagined?' 

Equally  dramatic  is  the  moment  when  Briinnhilde  takes  the  ring  from 
the  finger  of  her  dead  lover  in  the  first  realization  that  he  has  been 
duped  and  betrayed.  In  the  final  scene  of  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  the 
body  of  the  slain  Siegfried  lies  on  a  funeral  pyre  which  has  been  built 
on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine.  'Alone',  according  to  the  composer's  stage 
direction,  'after  gazing  long  upon  Siegfried's  face,  at  first  in  deep  agita- 
tion, then  with  almost  overpowering  grief,  she  turns,  deeply  moved,  to 
the  men  and  women.'  Then,  as  Richard  Aldrich  has  described  the  scene, 
she  'begins  that  great  address,  filled  with  lofty  eloquence  of  grief,  pas- 
sion, solemn  exaltation,  the  far-seeing  vision  of  a  prophetess  and  seer 
that  is  the  climax  and  crown  of  the  whole  trilogy.  .  .  .  She  rises  to  the 
supreme  height  of  the  grandeur  of  self-sacrifice.  She  tranquilly  imputes 
their  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  gods,  who  condemned  Siegfried  to  the 
doom  that  should  expiate  their  sins.  He,  truest  of  all,  should  betray  her, 
that  "wise  a  woman  should  grow".  Her  eloquence  is  the  eloquence  of  a 
prophetess  proclaiming  a  new  day;  and  with  solemn  joy  she  joins  her 
Siegfried  on  the  funeral  pyre  to  fulfill  the  last  necessity  which  shall 
bring  that  day.  Her  sacrifice  accomplishes  the  affirmation  of  her  last 
words:  that  love  is  the  one  eternal  and  enduring  good.  .  .  .  She  swings 
herself  upon  her  horse  and  together  they  leap  into  the  flames,  which 
then  seize  upon  the  building  itself,  as  the  scintillations  of  the  Magic 
Fire  with  Loge's  theme  seem  to  possess  the  whole  orchestra.  .  .  . 
'The  hall  has  fallen  into  ruins,  and  in  the  distant  heavens  is  seen  Valhalla, 
with  the  gods,  blazing  brightly.  The  theme  of  the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods" 
marks  their  downfall;  and  with  a  softer  repetition  of  the  theme  of 
"Redemption  through  Love",  which  marks  the  passing  of  the  old  order 
and  the  coming  of  a  new,  the  great  drama  is  brought  to  its  end.' 
The  concluding  scene  not  only  belongs  to  Brunnhilde.  She  seems  to  view 
the  whole  panorama  of  the  world  story  which  has  transpired,  the  story 
involving  water  nymphs,  dwarfs,  giants,  gods,  heroes,  mortals.  As  the 
music  preceding  was  a  total  portrait  in  tone  of  Siegfried,  this  is  in  a  sense 
a  tonal  portrait  of  Brunnhilde,  for  she  has  been  deeply  involved. 


THE  DEN  GALLERY 

Specializing  in  18th  and  19th  Century 

American  Paintings  and  Clocks 

Objects  of  Art 

3  PINE  WOOD  ROAD,  DOVER,  MASS. 

Tel.   (617)    785-0639  Vic  and  Olga  Firth  —  By  Appointment  only 
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\bure  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  announced  the  creation  of  an  advisory  group  called  'The 
Board  of  Overseers'  on  Friday  October  4.  The  Board's  first  meeting 
was  held  on  October  3. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  will  advise  and  help  the  Orchestra  in  devel- 
oping its  policies,  in  reaching  its  objectives,  and  in  serving  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  communities  with  which  it  is  involved  in  its  musical 
and  educational  activities.  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  Abram  T.  Collier. 

The  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  were  invited 
to  serve  by  Henry  B.  Cabot,  until  recently  President  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  charter  members  are  Mrs 
Frank  Allen,  Oliver  F.  Ames,  Allen  G.  Barry,  Leo  I.  Beranek,  Gardner 
L.  Brown,  Mrs  Louis  W.  Cabot,  Mrs  Norman  Cahners,  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
Richard  P.  Chapman,  John  L.  Cooper,  Robert  Cutler,  Byron  K.  Elliott, 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock,  Carlton  P.  Fuller,  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue,  Mrs 
John  L.  Grandin  Jr,  Stephen  W.  Grant,  Francis  W.  Hatch  Jr,  Mrs  C.  D. 
Jackson,  Howard  Johnson,  Seavey  Joyce,  Leonard  Kaplan,  Lawrence 
K.  Miller,  Louville  Niles,  Herbert  W.  Pratt,  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Paul 
Reardon  and  John  Hoyt  Stookey. 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in 
Billerica,  Massachusetts.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1934,  and  then 
continued  his  education  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Before  being  elected  President 
of  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  November  1966,  he  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  author 
of  many  papers  on  administrative  and  legal  subjects,  he  won  in  1960 
the  McKinsey  Award  for  the  outstanding  article  published  by  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  in  that  year.  His  book  'Management,  men  and  values' 
was  published  in  1962.  Mr  Collier  serves  on  the  boards  of  many  dis- 
tinguished organizations  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


Fabian  Bachrach 


WILLEM  VALKENIER  — AN   HONORARY  DOCTORATE 

At  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  last  June,  Willem  A.  Valkenier,  for  many  years  principal  horn  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  former  faculty  member  of  the 
Conservatory,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of  music  by  President 
Schuller.  The  establishment  of  the  Willem  Valkenier  Scholarship,  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  French  horn  major,  was  also  announced  by 
President  Schuller.  Scholarship  funds  are  to  be  contributed  by  friends 
and  former  students  of  Mr  Valkenier. 
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HENRY  B.  CABOT  RETIRES  AS  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  a  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  36 
years  and  President  of  the  Trustees  for  23  years,  has  retired  as  President. 
He  now  becomes  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  will  continue  to  be  active  with  the  Orchestra. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Vice-President  until  Mr  Cabot's  retirement,  was  elected 
President  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  Wednesday  September 
25.  Two  new  Vice-Presidents,  Philip  K.  Allen  and  Robert  H.  Gardiner, 
were  also  elected  at  the  meeting.  Mr  Cabot  announced  the  changes 
personally  to  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Friday  September  27,  shortly  before  the  first  concert  of  the  Boston 
1968-1969  season. 


Henry  B.  Cabot  and  Talcott  M.  Banks 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Talcott  Miner  Banks  was  born  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  in  1905.  He 
attended  Williams  College,  graduating  magna  cum  laude  in  1928.  He 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 
Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.    Start 
anytime;   graduate  when  ready.    One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB  MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL   SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


John  Locke 


judgment 


Smith,  Barney  might  well  adopt  as  a 
motto  for  its  Research  Department  a 
sentence  of  John  Locke's:  "He  that 
judges  without  informing  himself  to 
the  utmost  that  he  is  capable  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss." 

Our  extensive  Research  staff  is  un- 
questionably capable,  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced. And  they  do  inform  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  Not  by  mere  study  of 
documents  alone.  Primary  sources  of 
information . . .  face-to-face  interviews 


. . .  on-the-spot  investigations ...  all  are 
inherent  in  their  definition  of  research. 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  that  they'll  be 
found  "judging  amiss."  And  their  judg- 
ments are  embodied  in  reports  that 
have  long  proved  their  value  to  our  cli- 
ents. Would  you  like  to  see  examples  ? 
Well  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

After  all . . .  when  you  select  a  broker, 
you  don't  want  to  judge  amiss,  either. 
We're  ready  to  help  you  inform  your- 
self to  the  utmost  about  us. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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In  the  years  since,  Mr  Banks  has  been  active  in  Williams  College  affairs. 
In  1961  he  became  a  Trustee  of  Williams.  In  1966,  after  an  association 
dating  from  the  incorporation  of  Williamstown's  Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Art  Institute  in  1950,  Mr  Banks  became  the  Institute's  President. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Banks  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
firm  of  Palmer  Dodge  Gardner  and  Bradford.  He  is  president  of  both 
the  Boston  Opera  Association  and  of  Fessenden  School,  and  a  Trustee 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  1935,  Mr  Banks  married  the  late  Kathleen  Macy  Hall,  who  died  in 
1966.  Their  children  are  Ridgway,  Oliver  and  Helen.  In  1967,  Mr  Banks 
was  remarried,  to  Anne  Smith  Monks,  widow  of  Dr  John  P.  Monks  of 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts  where  Mr  and  Mrs  Banks  now  make  their  home. 
Mr  Banks  was  elected  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1954.  He  became  Vice-President  in  1960. 


TANGLEWOOD  1968 
BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

The  Orchestra  presented  twenty-four  concerts  in  the  Shed  at  Tangle- 
wood,  eight  open  rehearsals,  eight  prelude  concerts,  and  six  programs  of 
chamber  music  by  the  Ensembles  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  sixteen  of  the  orchestral  concerts  and  Charles 
Wilson  one.  The  guest  conductors  were  Karel  Ancerl,  Aaron  Copland, 
Sixten  Ehrling,  Josef  Krips,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  William  Steinberg 
and  David  Zinman. 

The  pianists  who  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  were  Gina  Bachauer, 
Jorge  Bolet,  Van  Cliburn,  Malcolm  Frager,  Claude  Frank,  Grant  Johanne- 
sen  and  Lilian  Kallir;  the  violinists  James  Oliver  Buswell  IV,  Alfred  Krips 
and  Joseph  Silverstein;  the  singers,  Helen  Boatwright,  Enrico  Di  Giu- 
seppe, Saramae  Endich,  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Paul  Plishka, 
Beverly  Sills,  Jess  Thomas,  David  Ward  and  Beverly  Wolff.  Martin  Hoher- 
man  was  cello  soloist  and  James  Pappoutsakis  flute  soloist.  The  Tangle- 
wood  Choir  and  Berkshire  Chorus,  directed  by  Charles  Wilson,  took 
part  in  performances  of  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass,  Ein  deutsches  Requiem 
and  other  choral  works  by  Brahms,  and  of  the  incidental  music  to 
A  midsummer  nights  dream  by  Mendelssohn.  Patricia  Peardon  was 
narrator  in  the  Mendelssohn  performance. 

Artists  appearing  at  the  prelude  concerts  were  James  Oliver  Buswell  IV 
and  Lilian  Kallir;  organist  Brian  Runnett;  cellist  Zara  Nelsova  and  Grant 
Johannesen;  Malcolm  Frager;  Jorge  Bolet;  the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Brian  Runnett;  Claude  Frank;  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  and  Charles 
Wilson. 

Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  the  Boston  Pops  in  a  benefit  concert;  the 
soloist  was  Peter  Nero. 

WGBH  televised  one  complete  concert  by  the  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf  and  part  of  a  second  during  the  third  week  of  the 
Festival.  All  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  broadcast  live  by  WGBH 
in  Boston,  and  by  its  educational  affiliates  WFCR  in  Amherst  and  WAMC 
in  Albany,  New  York.  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  were  also  broadcast 
by  WCRB  in  Boston  and  its  affiliate  WCRX  in  Springfield. 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  best, 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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TANGLEWOOD  1968 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Erich  Leinsdorf  conducts  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  2 


Whitestone  Photo 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
Sherman  Walt  and  a  bassoon  class 


Whitestone  Photo 
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SAMUEL  DIAMOND 
July  21  1893-August  14  1968 


Samuel  Diamond,  who  played  in  the  second  violin  section  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  died  in  his  sleep  during  the  seventh  week  of  the 
Tanglewood  season.  He  had  just  completed  his  fiftieth  season  with  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston. 

Born  in  Boston,  he  studied  violin  with  Felix  Winternitz  and  with  two 
former  members  of  the  Orchestra,  Charles  Loeffler  and  Emanuel  Fiedler. 
He  joined  the  Orchestra  in  October  1918.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
his  son  Theodore,  and  his  daughter  Mrs  Nessa  Spighi. 


EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  of  photographs  by  Milton 
Feinberg,  formerly  of  Boris  and  Milton,  and  now  vice-president  of 
Robert  Holland  Inc.,  Chestnut  Hill.  He  has  taken  numerous  pictures  of 
the  Orchestra  during  past  seasons.  The  exhibition  will  continue  until 
Tuesday  October  15. 
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In  case  the  concert 

SrlOUIQ  GNU .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 


>IVE  CHATEAUX 


RESTAURANT 


r"  i  -^ 


Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum   Parking.  491-3600 


"D          r 

rarenti    ^ 

jijierj 

Diamonds  and  Platinum 
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m 

i|  BBJa^jg   jB 

mM^Js      f-  .    A 
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V 
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Flower  Earrings 

m^lm 

Pave  diamonds 

^gW 

Ring — Oval  Diamond  with  baguettes 

97  NEWBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS.  02!  1 6 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
|   takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow.  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  80TTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Lucca,  Italy 
New  York 
Toronto 


FILIPPO  BERIO  OLIVE  OIL 


Boston 

Montreal 

Chicago 


Golden  Can" 


FILIPPO  BERIO  100%  ITALIAN  OLIVE  OIL 

Produced  and  Packed  only  in  Lucca,  Italy 

THE  NATURAL  COLD   PRESSED  JUICE  OF  SELECTED  OLIVES 

Light,  Sweet  and  Delicious 

FILIPPO  BERIO  OLIVE  OIL,  INC.,  27  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.  02215  •  Tel.  266-0325 


THE  BUCW1NOHAM  CORPORATION 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      furs 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 


Boston,  Mass. 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115   newbury  street,  boston 

personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


kC*w 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,   INC. 

M^k 

Sales  and  Service 

HI  Fl  EQUIPMENT     •     EQUIPMENT  CABINETS 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES     •     ACCESSORIES 

30  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

\J  mfff^    <*Sln' B 

Tel.  864-8727 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 

and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

Beautifully  new,  distinctively  Cadillac.  Cadillac  craftsmen  are  accus- 
tomed to  building  the  finest  of  motor  cars,  but  even  they  have  never  built 
one  like  this  before! 

A  single  glance  at  this  automotive  masterpiece  reveals  striking  new  poise 
and  beauty.  Tasteful  fabrics  adorn  the  spacious  interiors,  and  the  long  list  of 
thoughtful  Cadillac  conveniences  is  even  more  remarkable.  There  is  also  a 
new  "control  center"  instrument  panel  and  an  exclusive  new  Dual  Comfort 
front  seat  available  on  most  models,  that  provides  for  separate  driver  and 
passenger  seat  adjustment. 

An  improved  472  V-8  engine  makes  Cadillac  performance  truly  exciting. 
Numerous  refinements  include  front  disc  brakes  on  all  models  and  a  unique 
and  exclusive  new  "closed"  engine  cooling  system.  An  improved 
Climate  Control  air  conditioning  system  is  available. 

There  are  eleven  models,  crafted  in  the  Cadillac  tradition  of  excel- 
lence, each  truly  a  masterpiece  from  the  master  craftsmen  of  cars. 


MARK  OF  EXCELLENCE 


M 
U 


I 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  furthiKlMe  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information   write 


ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 
C 


MAI  RFIVS        FRUIT  AND  STEAK 
if  1/1XjOI_j1  1  O       GOURMET  SHOPPE 

100  NATURAL  CHEESES 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

ITALIAN 

Stilton 

Brie 

Gorgonzola 

Cheshire 

Pettir  Suisse 

Bel  Paise 

Caerphilly 

Goat 
Camembert 

Fontina 

Imported  Prosciutto  and  Westphalen  Ham 
Romanoff's  Private  Stock  Fresh  Caviar 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE... 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITE 
*£*       TR 

Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


ES 
O  MBA  NY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


iir" v : 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


■Pttay  Beaujolaw 


& 


Asti 

Gaiic  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the  sea 
. . .  a  country  manor ...  a 
penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1 500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


WE 


•* 


Boston     •      Natick     •      Peabody 


furniture 

Springfield      •     Hartford 
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PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B,  Horn 

429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

•         BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


W70D 
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I  *199""  :  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 
Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


Custom  Designing 


HICHAM)  H  Wfam 

JEWELERS 


81  Charles  Street  43  Central  Street 
Boston  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 
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BOSTON    in   ike   3Ji 


^^mmm^^  is  a  most  delightful  place.  The  air  is  crisp.  The  sky 
is  blue.  Symphony  begins  again.  Theatres  have  new  offerings.  And  at 
the  Union  the  Members'  Program  starts  anew  with  expeditions  and  lec- 
tures of  the  most  pleasurable  sort.  We  invite  you  to  join  us.  Annual 
dues   ($5.00)   will  entitle  you  to  membership  through  October  1969. 

THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 
A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  .  .  .  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02 IT 6 


*76e  (patfe  Suctafie&t 

Before  Symphony 


After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMB^E 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


^Jke  ^Jsfoude  or   y^uatitu   ^jri 
J^ince  1858 


UM 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 
ORIGINATED    1858 


LARGEST 
OUTSIDE 
BOSTON 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


ASSETS  NOW 

OVER 
$60  MILLION 


v^ 


$#^%^ 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 
President 
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Boston's 

Internationally 

Famous  Italian 

Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


Free  Attendant 
Parking 

pole 


For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 

arts 


283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


Uncommonly  good . . . 

the  cuisine,  the  service,  the  view 

The  dining  room  open  noon  till  9  p.m. 


THE  RITZ^SS CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 
OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21    Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:   HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

fg/'      THE       ^&i 

\PREPSHOlV 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


l/l 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.o.HPnKWico. 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can 
play  in  comes  from  Converse.  Another  note- 
worthy item:  Converse/ Hodgman  weatherproof 
clothing.  For  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  or  even 
performing  Handel's  Water  Music. 


•converse 


Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J,  S,  Waterman  S  Sons,  Inc, 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  arid  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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\bu  re  here 
tonight  for  the 
same  reason 
you'll  like 
these 
records. 


The  Cleveland 

Orchestra  under 

George  Szell. 

The  best  orchestra 
in  the  country. 

<  The  New  York  Times) 


On  COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


BRILLIANT  STEREO  SHOWPIECES 

GEORGE  SZELL 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

JANACEK:  SINFONIETTA 

HINDEMITH: 

SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS 


MS  7166 


Haydn 

symphony 
No.93inD 

I  Symphony 
No.94inG 

ji  "Surprise" 

George 

Szell 

Cleveland 

Orchestra 


MS  7006 


A  2-RECORD  SET/SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 


GtprioohJBb6m/&bdfo&au 


&MpofuumdKo6ti& 

gfodBteQanufc/Sbvonio  Stance  <#o,3 
&bvano  for a  Wood  Infanta 
and  six  offer  s/hccpiooos 


"COLUMBIA,"  fflMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


M2X  787  (A  specially  priced 
2-record  set) 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  *  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annua/  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

IOO  FHANKLIN  STHFKT  •  HOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (017)  542.9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


SECOND  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  October  22  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


HAYDN 

SMETANA 

DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  90  in  C 

From  Bohemia's  forests  and  meadows 

Symphony  no.  8  in  G  op.  88  (old  no.  4) 


The  month  of  October  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  first  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia;  two  of  the  works  in  Charles  Wil- 
son's program  on  October  22  are  by  Czech  composers.  In  his  intro- 
duction to  the  score  of  'From  Bohemia's  forests  and  meadows'  Smetana 
wrote:  'On  a  fine  summer  day  we  stand  in  Bohemia's  blessed  fields, 
whose  lovely  scent  of  flowers  and  cool  breezes  fill  us  with  inspiration'. 
The  familiar  G  major  Symphony  of  Dvorak  will  end  the  program. 

Haydn's  Symphony  no.  90  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  'Paris' 
series,  with  a  strikingly  lovely  slow  movement.  Until  last  weekend  it 
had  not  been  performed  by  the  Orchestra  since  1917. 


THIRD   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  November  12  at  8.30 


CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 


RACHMANINOV      Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini 
JORGE  BOLET     piano 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.  NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Foreign  judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


MBIM 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


1 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  exis 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Hi  Fideli 


Haydn  ^ 


Symphony  No.  93 
Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


Beaton  SijMipbiaj       ^ 


Red  Seal  Recordings 


I1CJ1 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD   OF   OVERSEERS    OF   THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  I.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 

JOHN 


MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LEONARD  KAPLAN 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


': 


C 


WWh 
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This  is  the  Coat 

Young  Affluents 

Will  Wear 

Originala.  Slow-curved  in 

gabardine.  Back  belted. 

A  smash  of  a  coat. 

For  saluting  the  season 

majestically.  From  our 

designer  coat  collection. 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  4-82-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:    232-8100.    NORTHSHORE:    532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.    BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

englisb  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Fb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager    William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 
Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 


/4e  %pi/sseau  %i/se  ofjBos/oa 


^Jodau  5  Silhouette 

Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


M*> 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Batwaan  Symphony  Hall  and  Th«  Fenway ) 


Old 
Faithful 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 


Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped   reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIRST  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  October  15  at  7.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 

Adagio-  allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto-  trio 
Finale:  allegro 


WAGNER 


Die  Gotterdammerung 

Siegfried's  Rhine  journey*  and  death  music 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 

Introduction -Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the 
young  girls)  -  Mock  abduction  -  spring  Khorovod 
(Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival  clans -Pro- 
cession of  the  wise  elder- Adoration  of  the  earth 
(wise  elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:     The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls 
-Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim -The  sum- 
moning of  the  ancients- Ritual  of  the  ancients - 
Sacrificial  dance  (the  chosen  victim) 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  completed  the  symphony  on  June  26  1788. 
The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Certain  great  works  of  art  have  come  down  to  us  surrounded  with  mys- 
tery as  to  the  how  and  why  of  their  being.  Such  are  Mozart's  last  three 
symphonies,  which  he  composed  in  a  single  summer  —  the  lovely  E  flat, 
the  impassioned  G  minor,  and  the  serene  'Jupiter'.  We  find  no  record 
that  they  were  commissioned,  at  a  time  when  Mozart  was  hard  pressed 
for  money,  no  mention  of  them  by  him,  and  no  indication  of  a  perform- 
ance in  the  three  years  that  remained  of  his  life.  What  prompted  the 
young  Mozart,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  circumstances  always  composed 
with  a  fee  or  a  performance  in  view,  to  take  these  three  rarefied  flights 
into  a  new  beauty  of  technical  mastery,  a  new  development  and  splen- 
dor of  the  imagination,  leaving  far  behind  the  thirty-eight  (known) 
symphonies  which  preceded? 

Speculation  on  such  mysteries  as  these,  although  likely  to  lead  to  irre- 
sponsible conclusions,  is  hard  to  resist.  The  pioneering  arrogance  of 
such  later  Romantics  as  Beethoven  with  his  Eroica  or  last  quartets, 
Wagner  with  his  Ring  or  Tristan,  Schubert  with  his  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, was  different.  Custom  then  permitted  a  composer  to  pursue  his 
musical  thoughts  to  unheard-of  ends,  leaving  the  capacities  of  living 
performers  and  the  comprehensions  of  living  listeners  far  behind.  In 
Mozart's  time,  this  sort  of  thing  was  simply  not  done.  Mozart  was  too 
pressed  by  the  problems  of  livelihood  to  dwell  upon  musical  dreamings 
with  no  other  end  than  his  own  inner  satisfaction.  He  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  cut  his  musical  cloth  to  occasion,  and  even  in  this  out- 
wardly quiet  and  routine,  inwardly  momentous  summer,  he  continued 
to  write  potboilers  —  arias,  trios,  piano  sonatas  'for  beginners',  a  march 
■ —  various  pieces  written  by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer 
or  player. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  to  be  marvelled  at  in  the  composer  Mozart  —  a 
marvel  even  exceeding  the  incredible  exploits  of  a  later,  'Romantic'  cen- 
tury —  is  his  success  in  not  being  limited  by  the  strait-jacket  of  petty 
commissions.  From  the  operas  where  in  an  elaborate  production  his 
name  appeared  in  small  type  on  the  posters  (if  at  all)  to  the  serenades 
for  private  parties,  he  gave  in  return  for  his  small  fees  music  whose 
undying  beauties  his  patrons  did  not  remotely  suspect.  Shortly  after  his 
death  the  three  symphonies  in  question  appeared  in  publication,  and 
were  performed,  their  extraordinary  qualities  received  with  amazement, 
disapproval  in  some  quarters,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  increased  from 
year  to  year.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to  be  his  last)  were 
closed  secrets  to  his  friends,  who  beheld  the  famous  but  impecunious 
young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  thirty-odd  symphon- 
ies he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the  age  of  eight. 
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Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  Don  Giovanni  in  Vienna  in  May  1788,  following  its  more  highly 
successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others  have 
found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  the 
despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his  land- 
lord. Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer.  His  operas 
brought  him  nothing  more  than  a  small  initial  fee,  and  the  demand  for 
him  as  pianist  had  fallen  off.  His  diminished  activities  were  scantily 
rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far  from  enough  to  keep  him 
in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his  evenings  with  the  high-born,  and 
still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for  him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor  Symphony 
when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  E  flat  sym- 
phony, entirely  gay  save  four  poignant  dissonances  at  the  climax  of  the 
introduction,  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his  'begging'  let- 
ters to  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason,  amateur  musician,  and 
merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan  of  2,000  florins:  'At  all 
events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hundred  gulden,  because  my 
landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing  that  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything  unpleasant)  which  caused 
me  great  embarrassment.'  Puchberg  sent  the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart, 
answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for  more  money,  is  careful  to  impress 
his  creditor  with  his  industrious  intentions:  'I  have  worked  more  during 
the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apart- 
ment; and  if  dismal  thoughts  did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive 
forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should  be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably, 
comfortably,  and  above  all,  cheaply.'  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth 
about  his  ten  busy  days:  listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  trio,  and 
under  June  26  a  march,  piano  sonata,  the  adagio  and  fugue  for  strings, 
together  with  a  piece  of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from 
which  the  'dismal  thoughts'  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E  flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  'Chamber  Composer'  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Chevalier 
Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unremunerative  as  it  was 
high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to  pare  the  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less  than  half  —  the  equivalent 
of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case.  He  expected  little  in  return 
—  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set  Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set 
of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for  each  imperial  masked  ball  in 
the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 

Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  'Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do.' 

THE  DEN  GALLERY 
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Objects  of  Art 
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Tel.   (617 )   785-0639  Vic  and  Olga  Firth  —  By  Appointment  only 
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RICHARD  WAGNER 

Die  Gotterdammerung 

Siegfried's  Rhine  journey  and  death  music 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Wagner  was  born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22  1813;  he  died  in  Venice  on  February  13 
1883.  Die  Gotterdammerung  was  completed  in  1874  and  first  performed  at  the 
Festival  Theatre  in   Bayreuth  on  August  17  1876. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  8  horns,  4  Wagner  tubas,  3  trumpets  and  bass 
trumpet,  4  trombones  and  2  tubas,  timpani  (2  players),  snare  drum,  glockenspiel, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tamtam,  2  harps  and  strings. 

The  three  acts  of  Gotterdammerung,  until  the  point  of  Siegfried's  death, 
put  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  at  a  disadvantage  painful  to  those 
who  have  followed  their  valiant  careers  leading  to  their  union  in  the 
final  scene  of  Siegfried.  We  must  behold  the  two  great  lovers,  who, 
even  in  the  prelude  to  this  opera,  have  been  heard  in  an  ecstatic  duet 
of  undying  devotion,  angrily  and  publicly  denouncing  each  other.  It 
was  part  of  the  Norse  legend  that  the  curse  of  the  ring  should  bring 
catastrophe.  It  did  so  according  to  the  text  through  a  magic  potion  of 
oblivion,  whereby  Siegfried  no  longer  knows  Brunnhilde,  and  abducts 
her  to  give  her  to  the  Gibichung  Gunther  as  bride,  whereupon  Brunn- 
hilde connives  in  Siegfried's  treacherous  murder.  Wagner,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  musical  realization  of  Gotterdammerung,  the  text  of 
which  he  had  written  before  he  had  even  thought  of  treating  the  earlier 
part  of  the  story,  was  thus  compelled  to  subject  to  humiliation  the  two 
beloved  figures  which  he  had  by  then  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  mingled  heroic,  godlike,  and  even  human  qualities. 

When  the  curtain  was  first  raised,  the  three  Norns  were  seen  holding 
destiny  in  their  hands  as  they  wove  their  thread  of  fate.  They  were  dis- 
mayed to  find  it  suddenly  broken,  and  vanished  into  the  night.  The 
day,  which  has  been  slowly  approaching,  now  dawns  brightly  and  oblit- 
erates the  distant  fire  glow  in  the  valley.' 

In  the  scene  which  is  to  follow,  Siegfried  in  armor  enters  from  the  cave, 
Brunnhilde  at  his  side.  As  punishment,  she  has  been  subjected  to  him  in 
mortal  love,  but  she  is  blissful  and  unreluctant.  Siegfried,  about  to 
depart  for  new  adventure,  draws  the  fateful  ring  from  his  finger  and 
places  it  upon  her  own.  He  bids  her  farewell  and  embarks  in  a  boat, 
floating  on  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  as  she  gazes  after  her  departing 
lover.  The  interlude  now  follows.  Siegfried's  horn  call  leads  into  the 
rapturous  and  sweeping  motive,  sometimes  called  'the  decision  to 
love',  which  was  first  developed  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried.  The  horn 
call  is  combined  with  reminiscences  of  the  fire  music,  and  undergoes 
development  almost  symphonic.  There  follows  in  full  statement  the 
undulating  theme  of  the  Rhine  and  its  attendant  themes  of  the  Rhine 
maidens,  the  Gold,  the  Ring,  and  the  renunciation  of  love. 

The  magnificent  stature  of  Wagner's  Siegfried,  as  musically  conceived, 
is  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  moving  scene  in  Act  three,  where 
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the  hero  is  slain  by  Hagen  on  a  hunting  party  when  he  turns 
to  watch  some  ravens  flying  past,  exposing  his  back  to  Hagen's  spear. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dramatically  effective  than  Siegfried's  dawning 
reawareness  of  Brunnhilde  as  his  bride  at  the  moment  that  Hagen's 
spear  is  thrust  into  his  back.  He  is  borne  off  by  vassals  on  a  litter  of 
boughs  while  the  orchestra  reviews  in  a  succession  of  Leitmotiven, 
tragically  set  forth,  the  whole  of  his  career. 

A  'funeral  march'  this  music  certainly  is  not.  Albert  Lavignac  has  called 
it  rather  'the  most  touching  and  most  eloquent  of  funeral  orations;  .  .  . 
without  words,  and  for  that  very  reason  so  much  the  more  impressive 
and  solemn,  for  we  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tension  where,  words 
having  become  powerless,  music  alone  can  minister  to  an  emotion  which 
is  almost  superhuman.'  If  words  cannot  convey  these  pages  of  profound 
emotion,  a  description  of  the  motives  which  pass  before  the  scene,  in 
close  succession,  can  at  least  recall  the  import  of  the  music.  Probably  no 
writer  has  described  this  musical  obsequy  with  more  sympathetic  fidelity 
than  Lavignac: 

'Here  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  is  retraced.  All  the  heroic  motives  that 
we  know  pass  before  us,  not  in  their  accustomed  dress,  but  gloomily 
veiled  in  mourning,  broken  with  sobs,  inspiring  terror,  and  forming  in 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  dead  hero  an  invisible  and  impalpable 
train,  the  mystic  train  of  living  thoughts.  First,  grave  and  solemn,  comes 
"The  Heroism  of  the  Walsungs",  which  we  remember  having  heard  the 
first  time  when  Siegmund,  at  the  opening  of  Die  Walkure,  sadly  tells  of 
his  misfortunes;  next  comes  "Compassion",  representing  the  unhappy 
Sieglinde,  and  "Love",  the  love  of  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  which  was  to 
give  birth  to  Siegfried:  does  it  not  seem  that  the  tender  souls  of  his 
father  and  mother,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  without  having  known 
them,  are  hovering  about  him  and  have  come  to  be  chief  mourners? 
Then,  we  have  "The  Race  of  the  Walsungs"  in  its  entirety,  which,  in  a 
superb  movement  of  the  basses,  joins  the  funeral  cortege  in  the  same 
way  as  the  weapons  of  the  deceased  are  laid  upon  the  coffin;  "The 
Sword",  the  proud  sword,  is  there,  still  glittering  and  flaming,  having 
become  heraldic  in  the  luminous  glow  of  C  major,  which  only  appears 
for  this  single  moment;  finally  comes  the  one  motive  above  all  others  of 
the  hero,  "Siegfried  Guardian  of  the  Sword",  twice  repeated  in  an 
ascending  progression,  the  second  time  with  its  frank  and  loyal  ending, 
and  followed  by  "The  Son  of  the  Woods"  in  its  heroic  form,  again  sin- 
gularly extended,  which  occasions  a  sacred  memory  of  "Brunnhilde", 
his  only  love.  Could  anything  more  affecting  be  imagined?' 

continued  on  page  38 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/ by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe 


Further  adventures  of 
an  opium-eater. 


What  happened  to  the  young 
opium-eater  whose  bad  trip 
Berlioz  describes  so  graphically  in 
the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"? 

Berlioz  composed  his  awaken- 
ing,  too,  in  a  curious,  not  alto- 
gether convincing,  but  really 
fascinating  work  called  "Lelio," 
which  is  the  young  man's  name. 
Lelio  passes  through  various 
stages  of  disgust,  hope,  longing, 
and  finally  sublimation  as  he 
channels  his  energies  into  writing 
a  choral  fantasy  on  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest."  But  it  doesn't  help: 
after  a  run-through  of  the  "Tem- 
pest" fantasy,  the  "idee  fixe" 
from  the  "Fantastique"  rises 
softly  from  an  invisible  orchestra, 
and  the  young  musician  moans 
in  despair,  "Encore,  et  pour 
tou  jours!" 

Berlioz  assembled  "Lelio"  the 
year  after  the  premiere  of  the 
"Fantastique,"  and  "assembled" 
is  the  right  word,  because  not  a 
note  of  it  was  new.  Its  six  num- 
bers had  been  written  during  the 
previous  four  years,  and  Berlioz 
now  bound  them  together  by  a 
spoken  narration  and  tied  it  all 
tenuously  to  the  "Fantastique" 
by  twice  quoting  its  "idee  fixe." 
"Lelio"  has  none 
of  the  precision 
and  unity  of  the 
"Fantastique": 
as  a  sequel  it  dis- 
appoints because 


it  hardly  strikes  us  as  a  necessary 
complement  to  that  vivid  master- 
piece. The  point  is,  though,  that 
the  "Lelio"  score  is  very  beauti- 
ful, most  of  all  perhaps  the 
Brigands'  Song  and  the  exquisite 
"Tempest"  fantasy  itself. 

The  "Fantastique"  and  "Lelio" 
have  been  recorded  together  by 
Pierre  Boulez,  and  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  "Lelio"  and  the  ex- 
traordinary quality  of  the  per- 
formance make  this  one  of  the 
outstanding  albums  of  the  decade 
(CBS,  2  records).  The  "Fantas- 
tique" is  tasteful  and  intelligent  in 
a  way  that  only  Colin  Davis's  has 
been  otherwise,  but  Boulez  is  still 
more  perceptive  about  matters  of 
rhythm  and  texture,  and  his  per- 
formance is  still  more  exciting  be- 
cause of  the  clarity  with  which  it 
articulates  the  musical  gestures 
through  which  the  poetic  points 
are  made.  The  London  Sym- 
phony plays  superbly,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  inelegant 
tenor,  the  others  who  participate 
in  "Lelio"  are  first-rate,  too,  the 
London  Symphony  Chorus,  the 
baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk,  and, 
for  the  narration,  the  great  actor- 
director  Jean-Louis  Barrault. 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 

the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (j)|i 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  *av?«* 

Altai  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


lMe^iit»erai^§r^m 


Another  great  Rubinstein  re- 
cording in  his  Beethoven  con- 
certo series  with  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Leinsdorf  conducts. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3013 


ItC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


This  latest  Beethoven  offering 
of  the  Bostonians  under  Leins- 
dorf excels  in  vibrance,  spon- 
taneity and  sound.  Dynagroove. 
LSC-3032 


Beelfcwen:  SyHtyfuum  W&.  2 

The  Ciudum  t|  ftai«e&euft(Sebcft*itt) 

Click  JCeiKdcfoxi 
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Haydn  <l 

<* «<»  Villus 


Symphony  No.  93  sgggj 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erkh  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


Jm  t '  sfru/ofrat '(/{y/wfj/mj 


Haydn  has  been  a  repertoire 
specialty  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony under  Leinsdorf. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3030 


THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to.-  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  1    (Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist) 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J  ^ 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 


2642 
7046 
7031 

7044 

2673 
2694 

7030 

2897 

2732 

2962 

2934 

2707 
2834 
2703 

3019 
2994 
2667 

2879 
2701 

2641 
2849 

2725 

2681 

2954 

3014 
7040 
3011 
6710 
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L.P.'s)  $12.00 


MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    to  i  P  si  $12  00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J    v  '  * 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    fo  i   P  s)  $12  00 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J    v       '      '  *     ' 

MENDELSSOHN:  Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live 

oE2£2E!i«    S!ano  Concerto  No.  1  1    (John  Browning,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  J 

PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

EEK?.1;!?1^  ViolAn  Concer.to  No-  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    (lt2hak  Perlman,  violinist) 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

E R.(?50FSFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    (Samuel  Mayes,  cellist) 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J  J     '  ' 

PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  \   fi  orin  HnllanrW  niani«?n 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  j    (Lor,n  MoMander'  P'anist) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:   Awakening  Scene 

STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 


2228  BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

2438  BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

6077  BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

6098  BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

2608  BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

6114  BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

2109  .«*?$« ik,S£ielom?   c     o  ..         m  ^    u     *      1  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 
WALTON:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J 

2297  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

2647  CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

2668  DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

2490  DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

2629  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

2314  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

2520  MENDELSSOHN: 

2221  MENDELSSOHN: 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 


2625  MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde 
Suite  Provencale 


$7.00 


2073  MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

2567  POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

2314  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

2664  RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

2568  RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

2341  SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 

2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

2565  R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

2683  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 


Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 


1129 
1035 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 


6003  BEETHOVEN: 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral") 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi) 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures 


(2  L.P.s)  $6.00 


6006  BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

1109  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1062  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

1030  CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1041  DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

1060  d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Hen  riot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

1034  FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

1033  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1071  RAVEL™"™  Concerto InT  N°'  2  }   (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
1032  RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

1100  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

1197  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

1037  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Vtolinist) 

1065  WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

|   (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 
1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise 
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ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
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"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 


How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-372 1  for  an  appointment  now. 
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O  NEW   ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 


IGOR  FEODOROVITCH  STRAVINSKY 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882. 
He  began  sketches  for  Le  sacre  du  printemps  in  the  summer  of  1911  and 
completed  the  work  in  March  1913.  The  first  performance,  conducted  by 
Pierre  Monteux,  was  given  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  on  May  29 
1913,  to  choreography  by  Nijinsky.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
American  performance  on  March  3  1922.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  on  January  25  1924  by  Pierre  Monteux, 
who  also  conducted  the  first  performance  in  New  York  six  days  later  during 
a  tour  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  alto  flute,  2  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english 
horns,  3  clarinets  and  D  clarinet,  2  bass  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  2  contra  bassoons, 
8  horns,  2  tenor  tubas,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  bass  tubas,  timpani  (2  play- 
ers), bass  drum,  tamtam,  triangle,  tambour  de  basque,  guero  rape,  antique 
cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

Some  years  ago  I  suggested  that  any  words  to  hear  Sacre  by  are  bound 
to  be  at  most  entertaining  rather  than  edifying.  After  due  deliberation, 
I  still  think  that  it  is  easier  to  read  about  this  music  —  certainly  it  is 
easier  to  write  about  it  —  when  one  concedes  at  the  outset  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  ineffable. 

In  a  sense  all  music  is,  of  course,  just  that.  The  conscientious  critic 
perceives  sooner  or  later  that  what  he  can  say  meaningfully  about  any 
work  seems  to  be  in  roughly  inverse  proportion  to  its  being  worth 
talking  about,  which  suggests  that  the  most  profound  musical  ex- 
pressions are  about  nothing  at  all  outside  music  and  hence  indefinable 
though  not,  perhaps,  indescribable. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  remarks  vis-a-vis  the  historical  milieu  are  not 
untoward  as  an  adjunct  to  listening.  Ordinarily  the  sophisticated 
listener  expects  also  a  modicum  of  musical  analysis.  And  yet  Sacre 
somehow  resists  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  its  blueprint.  Like  the 
late  Beethoven  quartets  and  a  handful  of  more  patently  'spiritual' 
creations  it  is  quite  beyond  the  traditional  vocabulary  of  explication. 

Even  such  as  Lawrence  Gilman,  a  patrician  to  whom  cliche  was 
anathema,  found  himself  reduced  to  describing  Sacre  as  merely 
'incomparable'  and  'unparalleled'  —  and  in  the  end  he  bowed  humbly 
to  'the  mystery  of  an  elemental  force'.  Nothing  daunted,  other  great 
and   gifted   men   have  spun   out   booksful   of  prose   about   the  piece. 

James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 
He  wrote  about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe, 
and  contributed  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and 
critic  for  Musical  America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of 
The  American  Record  Guide. 
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John  Locke 


judgment 


Smith,  Barney  might  well  adopt  as  a 
motto  for  its  Research  Department  a 
sentence  of  John  Locke's:  "He  that 
judges  without  informing  himself  to 
the  utmost  that  he  is  capable  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss." 

Our  extensive  Research  staff  is  un- 
questionably capable,  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced. And  they  do  inform  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  Not  by  mere  study  of 
documents  alone.  Primary  sources  of 
information . . .  face-to-face  interviews 


. . .  on-the-spot  investigations ...  all  are 
inherent  in  their  definition  of  research. 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  that  they'll  be 
found  "judging  amiss."  And  their  judg- 
ments are  embodied  in  reports  that 
have  long  proved  their  value  to  our  cli- 
ents. Would  you  like  to  see  examples  ? 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

After  all . . .  when  you  select  a  broker, 
you  don't  want  to  judge  amiss,  either. 
We're  ready  to  help  you  inform  your- 
self to  the  utmost  about  us. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  ' 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


The  distinguished  list  includes  Stravinsky  himself,  in  his  twilight  years 
a  prolific  autobiographer.  But  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  note  that  the 
composer  has  said  little  about  his  most  celebrated  work,  really,  beyond 
detailing  the  exterior  circumstances  of  its  genesis. 

I  remember  that  Virgil  Thomson,  reviewing  a  concert  in  which  5acre 
followed  the  Beethoven  Sixth,  found  the  juxtaposition  pleasing  because 
both  scores  might  be  regarded  as  'pastoral'  symphonies.  A  nice  bit  of 
epater  le  bourgeois,  this,  and  defensible  on  the  evidence  of  'programs' 
provided  by  the  respective  composers.  But  much,  much  more  than 
the  greatest  living  musician's  view  of  the  world  around  him  had 
changed  in  the  hundred-odd  years  that  separates  these  disparate 
dramatic  landscapes.  Pace  Thomson,  whom  all  hail,  but  now  that 
the  age  of  anxiety  is  upon  us  we  can  admit  more  freely  than  our 
fathers  that  Sacre  is  a  sort  of  emblem,  if  not  indeed  the  aesthetic 
essence,  of  our  troubled  century. 

As  stated,  this  would  invite  the  inference  that  Sacre  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  philosophers  more  properly  than  musicologists.  But  art  is, 
after  all,  something  more  than  craft.  And  let  us  admit  that  the  hindsight 
of  a  lifetime,  with  ready  access  to  the  printed  score  and  regular 
exposure  to  the  music,  has  neither  diminished  the  arcane  fascination 
of  this  work  nor  mitigated  a  general  reluctance  to  accept  it  as  the 
song  of  our  earth.  Alone  in  the  orchestral  literature,  it  is  unloved  and 
yet  ubiquitous.  Why? 

Under  the  circumstances  one  man's  conjecture  is  as  valid  as  another's, 
but  just  possibly  we  relate  to  Sacre  unavoidably,  however  uneasily, 
because  unlike  any  other  music  it  reaches  into  the  darkest  Jungian 
cellars  of  the  human  condition  to  which  we  are  all  heir.  Certainly 
we  are  no  better  insulated  against  such  an  involuntary  shock  of 
recognition  —  anew  with  each  hearing  —  than  was  the  audience  that 
hissed  in  horror  on  the  occasion  of  the  premiere. 

To  speak  of  that  occasion  as  'historic'  would  be  not  so  much  hyperbole 
as  understatement,  for  in  fact  the  tonal  art  of  the  western  world  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  night  of  May  29th  1913.  The  trauma 
occurred  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris,  where  the  various- 
ly fabulous  Ballets  Russes  of  Serge  Diaghilev  was  giving  its  fifth 
spectacular  season.  The  evening  had  begun  auspiciously  with  a  well- 
received  performance  of  Firebird  (L'oiseau  de  feu),  a  repertoire 
favorite  since  1910.  All  that  was  'historic'  came  after  the  intermission, 
when  a  wretched  scrap  of  choreography  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  (a  superb 
dancer  but  no  maitre  de  ballet)  provided  the  bizarre  backdrop  for  an 
unsuspecting  planet's  introduction  to  a  far  more  radical  score  by 
Diaghilev's  musical  enfant  terrible  (Stravinsky  was  then  thirty).  As  it 
turned  out,  the  experience  was  rather  more  visual  than  auditory  for 
all  concerned.  Pierre  Monteux  no  sooner  had  given  his  carefully- 
rehearsed  orchestra  the  opening  beat  when  pandemonium  broke  loose, 
not  in  the  pit  but  onstage;  moments  later,  the  curtain  went  up  and 
total  disaster  loomed.  Stravinsky,  who  was  in  the  auditorium,  recalls 
that   the   first  few  measures   elicited    laughter   and    catcalls,    but    this 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
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rudeness  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  storm  that  broke  when 
the  ballet  proper  got  under  way  with  'a  group  of  knock-kneed  and 
long-braided  Lolitas  jumping  up  and  down'.  Disgusted,  the  composer 
fled  the  'frightful  tumult'  and  charged  backstage: 

'Nijinsky  .  .  .  was  standing  on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers 
[in  Russian,  and  in  Russian  the  numbers  above  ten  are  polysyllabic  — 
eighteen,  e.g.,  is  vosemnadsat — so  that  the  counts  of  the  dancers 
were  out  of  synchronization  altogether  with  those  of  the  musicians]  .  .  . 
[but]  the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion 
in  the  hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  their  own  feet.  I  had 
to  hold  Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  leap  onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the 
intention  of  discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians 
first  the  order  to  put  on  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them. 
This  is  all  that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.' 

Meanwhile,  out  front,  the  situation  was  chaotic.  Carl  Van  Vechten, 
who  was  there,  reports  that  the  demonstrations  inspired  defiant 
counter-demonstrations: 

'It  was  war  over  art  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  the  orchestra 
played  on  unheard,  except  occasionally.  .  .  .  The  figures  on  the  stage 
danced  in  time  to  music  they  had  to  imagine  they  heard  and  beautiful- 
ly out  of  rhythm  with  the  uproar  in  the  auditorium.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
box  [where,  apparently,  the  performance  could  be  heard  withal]  .  .  . 
a  young  man  occupied  the  place  behind  me.  He  stood  up  during  the 
course  of  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  intense  excitement  under  which  he  was 
laboring,  thanks  to  the  potent  force  of  the  music,  betrayed  itself 
presently  when  he  began  to  beat  rhythmically  on  the  top  of  my  head 
with  his  fists.  My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  feel  the  blows 
for  some  time.' 

[Dear  'Carlo'  suffered  no  ill  effects.  Fifty  years  later  he  told  me  that 
the  premiere  of  5acre  remained  the  single  most  exciting  event  he  had 
attended  in  a  very  long  life  of  concert-,  opera-,  and  ballet-going. 
He  died  in  1965]. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  of  Sacre,  except  to  note  that  it  had  been 
rough-sketched  at  the  country  estate  of  Stravinsky's  father-in-law  at 
Oustiloug  during  the  summer  of  1911  and  for  the  most  part  actually 
composed  in  a  tiny  (eight-by-eight)  room  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  that 
fall  and  winter.  The  orchestration  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
Diaghilev  had  hoped  to  mount  the  ballet  later  that  year,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  production  was  postponed  until  the  following 
season.  Stravinsky's  disappointment  was  ameliorated  by  the  impresario's 
promise  to  put  many  more  musicians  on  the  company  payroll  in  1913. 
Diaghilev  kept  his  word  —  though  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
for  no  scaled-down  pit  band  would  be  equal  to  the  complexities 
of  Sacre. 

The  theatrical  history  of  this  music  is  quickly  done  with,  along  with  its 
efficacy  as  a  ballet.  The  composer  reports  that  'I  have  seen  only  one 
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stage  version  .  .  .  since  1913,  and  that  was  Diaghilev's  1921  revival 
...  I  decided  then  that  I  prefer  Sacre  as  a  concert  piece/  And  indeed 
its  first  triumph  had  been  a  concert  performance  at  the  Casino  de 
Paris,  again  under  Monteux,  on  April  5th  1914. 

[American  balletomanes  will  want  to  know  about  one  other  notable 
production,  given  in  1930  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  League  of  Composers.  Leonide  Massine  was  com- 
missioned to  reconstruct  his  1921  choreography  (which  Stravinsky  had 
found  'too  gymnastic  and  too  Dalcrozian  to  please  me'),  and  the  only 
important  solo  role,  that  of  the  chosen  victim,  was  entrusted  to  a 
promising  young  dancer  named  Martha  Graham.] 

It  is  obligatory  to  point  out  that  the  numerous  subtitles  and  super- 
scriptions still  to  be  encountered  in  the  score  are  allusions  to  the 
long-gone  Nijinsky  production,  which  had  been  based  on  a  scenario 
by  Nicholas  Roerich.  But  the  composer  himself  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  tail  wagged  the  dog.  In  unequivocal  terms  he  says  of  Sacre:  'The 
embryo  is  a  theme  which  came  to  me  when  I  had  finished  L'oiseau 
de  feu.  Since  this  theme  and  that  which  followed  it  were  conceived 
in  a  strong  and  brutal  style,  I  took  as  a  pretext  for  this  music,  that  is, 
in  my  mind,  the  Russian  prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But 
note  well  that  this  idea  came  from  the  music,  and  not  the  music  from 
the  idea.' 

Elsewhere,  referring  to  the  1921  revival,  Stravinsky  is  no  less  un- 
equivocal: 'Massine  never  knew  the  original  setting  for  Sacre  —  he 
was  still  at  school  in  Moscow.  .  .  .  When  it  became  necessary  to 
discover  a  pretext  for  [Massine's]  presentation,  we  chose  with  one 
accord  my  first  evocation  —  that  of  pagan  Russia.  Thus  we  see  Russian 
peasants  dancing  in  the  springtime,  accompanying  the  rhythms  by 
their  gestures  and  their  feet.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  too  long  on  this. 
We  have  eliminated  all  anecdotal  or  symbolic  detail,  etc.,  which  would 
weigh  down  and  obscure  a  work  of  pure  musical  construction.  .  .  . 
So  there  is  no  argument  [i.e.,  no  plot],  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
one.  To  sum  up:  Le  sacre  du  printemps  is  a  spectacle  of  pagan  Russia, 
in  two  parts.  .  .  .  The  choreography  is  based  literally  upon  the  music/ 

None  of  these  disclaimers  can  obviate  the  fact  that  Sacre  was  indubitab- 
ly composed  to  support  a  choreographic  story  line,  so  that  a  perusal 
of  the  score  will  bewilder  the  listener  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
scenario.  Briefly,  it  has  to  do  with  the  veneration  of  spring  that  pre- 
vailed among  certain  primitive  peoples.  The  decay  of  vegetation  during 
the  winter  was  attributed  by  them  to  a  weakening  of  nature's  fertility, 
the  rejuvenation  of  which  (the  coming  of  spring)  ^called  for  a  sacrifice 
—  the  sacre  du  printemps,  literally,  to  which  the  chosen  victim  pays 
homage  with  her  life  in  the  paroxysmal  closing  dance. 

As  the  listener  chooses,  the  sequence  of  tableaux  pursuant  to  this 
precis  may  or  may  not  be  taken  as  cues:  in  turn  the  sections  are 
subtitled  Adoration  of  the  earth,  [opening  curtain,  signaling  the] 
Auguries  of  spring  (dances  of  the  young  girls),  Mock  abduction,  Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  dance),  Games  of  the  rival  clans,  Procession  of  the 
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wise  elder,  Adoration  of  the  earth,  Dance  of  the  earth  [end  of  Part  I], 
Introduction  [to  Part  II],  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls,  Glorification 
of  the  chosen  victim,  The  summoning  of  the  ancients,  Ritual  of  the 
ancients,  and,  finally,  the  Sacrificial  dance  of  the  chosen  victim. 

It  remains  to  chronicle  Stravinsky's  most  recent  (1961)  remarks  about 
this  music: 

'I  was  guided  by  no  system  whatever  in  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  When 
I  think  of  the  music  of  other  composers  of  that  time  who  interest 
me — Berg's  music,  which  is  synthetic  (in  the  best  sense),  and 
Webern's,  which  is  analytic  —  how  much  more  theoretical  it  seems 
.  .  .  And  these  composers  belonged  to  and  were  supported  by  a  great 
tradition.  Very  little  immediate  tradition  lies  behind  Le  sacre  du  prin- 
temps, however,  and  no  theory.  I  had  only  my  ear  to  help  me;  I 
heard  and  I  wrote  what  I  heard/ 

Very  little  tradition,  yes;  but  what  an  ear!  In  short,  what  Stravinsky 
heard  was  —  and  what  he  wrote  remains  —  something  absolutely 
unique.  The  last  word  on  Sacre  probably  was  spoken  by  Lawrence 
Gilman:  'Music  has  not  seen  its  like,  nor  ever  will.'  That  this  sentence 
is  so  short  on  information  is  perhaps,  considering  the  source,  the  most 
glowing  tribute  of  all. 

program  note    copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  on  view  in  the  gallery  is  of  photographs  by  Milton 
Feinberg,  formerly  of  Boris  and  Milton,  and  now  vice-president  of 
Robert  Holland  Inc.,  Chestnut  Hill.  He  has  taken  numerous  pictures  of 
the  Orchestra  during  past  seasons. 


RADIO  BROADCASTS 

The  Friday  afternoon  concerts  at  2  pm  are  broadcast  live  each  week  by 
WGBH  and  its  educational  affiliates  WFCR  in  Amherst  and  WAMC  in 
Albany,  New  York. 

The  Saturday  evening  concerts  at  8.30  pm  are  broadcast  live  by  WCRB 
and  its  affiliate  WCRX  in  Springfield,  by  WGBH  and  its  affiliates  WFCR 
in  Amherst  and  WAMC  in  Albany  and  by  WPJB  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Some  Tuesday  evening  concerts  will  be  broadcast  by  WGBH,  WFCR 
and  WAMC. 

WPJB  broadcasts  delayed  transcriptions  of  the  Orchestra's  concerts  on 
Thursdays  at  9  pm. 
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BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  announced  the  creation  of  an  advisory  group  called  The 
Board  of  Overseers'  on  Friday  October  4.  The  Board's  first  meeting 
was  held  on  October  3. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  will  advise  and  help  the  Orchestra  in  devel- 
oping its  policies,  in  reaching  its  objectives,  and  in  serving  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  communities  with  which  it  is  involved  in  its  musical 
and  educational  activities.  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  Abram  T.  Collier. 

The  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  were  invited 
to  serve  by  Henry  B.  Cabot,  until  recently  President  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  charter  members  are  Mrs 
Frank  Allen,  Oliver  F.  Ames,  Allen  G.  Barry,  Leo  I.  Beranek,  Gardner 
L.  Brown,  Mrs  Louis  W.  Cabot,  Mrs  Norman  Cahners,  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
Richard  P.  Chapman,  John  L.  Cooper,  Robert  Cutler,  Byron  K.  Elliott, 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock,  Carlton  P.  Fuller,  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue,  Mrs 
John  L.  Grandin  Jr,  Stephen  W.  Grant,  Francis  W.  Hatch  Jr,  Mrs  C.  D. 
Jackson,  Howard  Johnson,  Seavey  Joyce,  Leonard  Kaplan,  Lawrence 
K.  Miller,  Louville  Niles,  Herbert  W.  Pratt,  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Paul 
Reardon  and  John  Hoyt  Stookey. 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in 
Billerica,  Massachusetts.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1934,  and  then 
continued  his  education  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Before  being  elected  President 
of  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  November  1966,  he  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  author  Fabian  Bachrach 

of  many  papers  on  administrative  and  legal  subjects,  he  won  in  1960 
the  McKinsey  Award  for  the  outstanding  article  published  by  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  in  that  year.  His  book  'Management,  men  and  values' 
was  published  in  1962.  Mr  Collier  serves  on  the  boards  of  many  dis- 
tinguished organizations  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


WILLEM  VALKENIER  — AN  HONORARY  DOCTORATE 
At  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  last  June,  Willem  A.  Valkenier,  for  many  years  principal  horn  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  former  faculty  member  of  the 
Conservatory,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of  music  by  President 
Schuller.  The  establishment  of  the  Willem  Valkenier  Scholarship,  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  French  horn  major,  was  also  announced  by 
President  Schuller.  Scholarship  funds  are  to  be  contributed  by  friends 
and  former  students  of  Mr  Valkenier. 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUlU  6nCI.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 
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Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum.  Parking.  491-3600 
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HENRY  B.  CABOT  RETIRES  AS  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  a  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  36 
years  and  President  of  the  Trustees  for  23  years,  has  retired  as  President. 
He  now  becomes  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  will  continue  to  be  active  with  the  Orchestra. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Vice-President  until  Mr  Cabot's  retirement,  was  elected 
President  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  Wednesday  September 
25.  Two  new  Vice-Presidents,  Philip  K.  Allen  and  Robert  H.  Gardiner, 
were  also  elected  at  the  meeting.  Mr  Cabot  announced  the  changes 
personally  to  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Friday  September  27,  shortly  before  the  first  concert  of  the  Boston 
1968-1969  season. 


Henry  B.  Cabot  and  Talcott  M.  Banks 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Talcott  Miner  Banks  was  born  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  in  1905.  He 
attended  Williams  College,  graduating  magna  cum  laude  in  1928.  He 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 
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In  the  years  since,  Mr  Banks  has  been  active  in  Williams  College  affairs. 
In  1961  he  became  a  Trustee  of  Williams.  In  1966,  after  an  association 
dating  from  the  incorporation  of  Williamstown's  Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Art  Institute  in  1950,  Mr  Banks  became  the  Institute's  President. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Banks  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
firm  of  Palmer  Dodge  Gardner  and  Bradford.  He  is  president  of  both 
the  Boston  Opera  Association  and  of  Fessenden  School,  and  a  Trustee 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  1935,  Mr  Banks  married  the  late  Kathleen  Macy  Hall,  who  died  in 
1966.  Their  children  are  Ridgway,  Oliver  and  Helen.  In  1967,  Mr  Banks 
was  remarried,  to  Anne  Smith  Monks,  widow  of  Dr  John  P.  Monks  of 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts  where  Mr  and  Mrs  Banks  now  make  their  home. 
Mr  Banks  was  elected  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1954.  He  became  Vice-President  in  1960. 


TANGLEWOOD  1968 
BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

The  Orchestra  presented  twenty-four  concerts  in  the  Shed  at  Tangle- 
wood,  eight  open  rehearsals,  eight  prelude  concerts,  and  six  programs  of 
chamber  music  by  the  Ensembles  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  sixteen  of  the  orchestral  concerts  and  Charles 
Wilson  one.  The  guest  conductors  were  Karel  Ancerl,  Aaron  Copland, 
Sixten  Ehrling,  Josef  Krips,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  William  Steinberg 
and  David  Zinman. 

The  pianists  who  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  were  Gina  Bachauer, 
Jorge  Bolet,  Van  Cliburn,  Malcolm  Frager,  Claude  Frank,  Grant  Johanne- 
sen  and  Lilian  Kallir;  the  violinists  James  Oliver  Buswell  IV,  Alfred  Krips 
and  Joseph  Silverstein;  the  singers,  Helen  Boatwright,  Enrico  Di  Giu- 
seppe, Saramae  Endich,  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Paul  Plishka, 
Beverly  Sills,  Jess  Thomas,  David  Ward  and  Beverly  Wolff.  Martin  Hoher- 
man  was  cello  soloist  and  James  Pappoutsakis  flute  soloist.  The  Tangle- 
wood  Choir  and  Berkshire  Chorus,  directed  by  Charles  Wilson,  took 
part  in  performances  of  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass,  tin  deutsches  Requiem 
and  other  choral  works  by  Brahms,  and  of  the  incidental  music  to 
A  midsummer  nights  dream  by  Mendelssohn.  Patricia  Peardon  was 
narrator  in  the  Mendelssohn  performance. 

Artists  appearing  at  the  prelude  concerts  were  James  Oliver  Buswell  IV 
and  Lilian  Kallir;  organist  Brian  Runnett;  cellist  Zara  Nelsova  and  Grant 
Johannesen;  Malcolm  Frager;  Jorge  Bolet;  the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Brian  Runnett;  Claude  Frank;  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  and  Charles 
Wilson. 

Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  the  Boston  Pops  in  a  benefit  concert;  the 
soloist  was  Peter  Nero. 

WGBH  televised  one  complete  concert  by  the  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf  and  part  of  a  second  during  the  third  week  of  the 
Festival.  All  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  broadcast  live  by  WGBH 
in  Boston,  and  by  its  educational  affiliates  WFCR  in  Amherst  and  WAMC 
in  Albany,  New  York.  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  were  also  broadcast 
by  WCRB  in  Boston  and  its  affiliate  WCRX  in  Springfield. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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is  a  most  delightful  place.  The  air  is  crisp.  The  sky 
is  blue.  Symphony  begins  again.  Theatres  have  new  offerings.  And  at 
the  Union  the  Members'  Program  starts  anew  with  expeditions  and  lec- 
tures of  the  most  pleasurable  sort.  We  invite  you  to  join  us.  Annual 
dues   ($5.00)   will  entitle  you  to  membership  through  October  1969. 

THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 
A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  .  .  .  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  021 16 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  deaters 


GARRARD,   WESTBURY,    N.Y.    1  1  590 

British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet.  Inc. 


Custom  Designing 


JEWELERS 


81  Charles  Street  43  Central  Street 
Boston  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 


Boston's 

Internationally 

Famous  Italian 

Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


Free  Attendant 
Parking 


For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 


iDolcaris 

**283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


ft  i  l  it  l  1  ,  l  l  J  m  UJ  J  u  l  l  J  i  ,  l  ,  r-r 


Uncommonly  good . . . 

the  cuisine,  the  service,  the  view 

The  dining  room  open  noon  till  9  p.m. 


THE  RMZ^Sa CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21    Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 


\ou re  here 
tonight  for  the 
same  reason 
you  11  like 

these 
records. 


The  Cleveland 

Orchestra  under 

George  Szell. 

The  best  orchestra 
in  the  country. 

(The  New  York  Times) 


On  COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


BRILLIANT  STEREO  SHOWPIECES 

GEORGE  SZELL 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

JANACEK:  SINFONIETTA 

HINDEMITH: 

SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS 


MS  7166 


Haydn 

Symphonv 

No.93in] 
I  Symphony 
I  No.94inG 
5  "Surprise" 

George 

Szell 

Cleveland 

Orchestra 


MS  7006 


A  2-RECORD  SET/SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 


31h 


Orclfasfra 
<9eorgeozetl 

Qaprioeio3h&sn/€K9<Mol6eu 

<&>rp&hwm<Mo6ik 

<frkxfaut$)<w&/JlmhTJsZ)anoo 

ttdJte2kmu6»/Shvoirio  $kmo&  &k.6 

lybwonvfoT  o  Stood  Xnfxnbx 

and  su  offer  sfhvpi&xu 


%  "COLUMBIA." ggMARCAS  BEG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


M2X  787  (A  specially  priced 
2-record  set) 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Value 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 


51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can 
play  in  comes  from  Converse.  Another  note- 
worthy item:  Converse/ Hodgman  weatherproof 
clothing.  For  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  or  even 
performing  Handel's  Water  Music. 


•converse 


Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  S.  Waterman  S  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

Wo  will  be  happy  to  send  you  n  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FKANKLIN  STRKKT  .  HOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Thikpho.nk  (617)  542-9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

SECOND  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  November  5  at  7.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano 

DAVID  CLATWORTHY     baritone 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON     conductor 

BACH  Wedding  cantata  no.  202   'Weichet  nur,   betrubte 

Schatten' 

BRAHMS  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45 

The  monumental  'German  Requiem'  of  Brahms  will  be  the  main  work 
in  the  next  program.  Completed  when  the  composer  was  only  thirty- 
three,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  all  choral  literature.  It  has  little  in 
common  with  the  Roman  Requiem  Mass;  Brahms  wanted  to  believe  in 
death  as  a  happening  to  be  accepted  without  fear.  'There  is  nothing  to 
be  altered/  he  wrote  to  Clara  Schumann,  'nothing  for  a  sensible  per- 
son to  regret;  it's  just  a  matter  of  carrying  on  and  keeping  one's  head 
above  water.'  Saramae  Endich  and  David  Clatworthy  will  sing  the  solo 
soprano  and  baritone  parts;  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
conductor  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  will  perform  the  choral  parts. 

Before  intermission  Saramae  Endich  will  be  soloist  in  Bach's  rarely 
heard  secular  cantata  'Vanish,  gloomy  shadows'.  Originally  written  for 
a  wedding  party,  it  is  a  series  of  recitatives  and  arias  for  soprano  and 
orchestra  set  to  words  describing  the  joys  of  love.  The  cantata  ends 
with  a  charming  gavotte  wishing  luck  to  the  bride  and  her  groom.  The 
instrumental  solos  will  be  played  by  Joseph  Silverstein  and  Ralph 
Gomberg. 


THIRD  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  December  10  at  7.30 

GEORG  SEMKOW     conductor 


MOZART 
MOZART 
SCRIABIN 


Overture  to  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail' 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C  major  K.  551  The  Jupiter' 
Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


UDE  R.  NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

■      ■:■■.■.■■;.■■ 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4118153 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


MB/JU 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON     1968-1969 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

Philharmonic  Hall,   New  York 

Wednesday  evening  October   16  at  8,30 
Friday  evening  October   18  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


HAYDN 


BERG 


Symphony  no,  90  in  C 

Adagio  -  allegro  assai 
Andante 

Menuetto  -  trio 
Finale:  allegro  assai 

Violin  concerto 


I 


intermission 


Andante  -  allegretto 
Allegro  -  adagio 

ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 


STRAVINSKY   Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite 

of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 
Introduction- Auguries  of  spring 
(Dances  of  the  young  girls) -Mock 
abduction-Spring  Khorovod  (Round 
dance) -Games  of  the  rival  clans - 
Procession  of  the  wise  elder- 
Adoration  of  the  earth  (wise  elder) - 
Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 
Introduction-Mystical  circles  of  the 
young  girls-Glorification  of  the 
chosen  victim-The  summoning  of  the 
ancients -Ritual  of  the  ancients - 
Sacrificial  dance  (the  chosen  victim) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON     1968-1969 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,   Thursday  evening 
October   17   1968  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF      conductor 


SMETAHA 


From  Bohemia's  forests  and  meadows 


JANACEK     Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  op,  60 

Allegretto 

Andante  -  allegretto 

Moderato 

Allegretto 

Andante  con  moto 

intermission 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  8  in  G  op.  88* 


Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Allegretto  grazioso 

Finale:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  Music  Director 

Saturday  evening  October  19  1968  at  8,30 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 

Adagio  -  allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto  -  trio 
Finale:  allegro 


BEETHOVEN 


Ah!  perfido  op.  65 


MARILYN  HORNE 


intermission 


WAGNER 


Die  Gbtterdammerung 

Dawn-Siegfried's  Rhine  journey*- 
Interlude   from  Act  one-Prelude  t< 
Act  two-S6egfried!s   death- 
Br \innhi  lde f  s    immo  lat  ion-c one  lus  i< 
of  Act  three 

MARILYN  HORNE 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
f    of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to   modern   orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 
Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
3 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  exis 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Haydn  *$£ 


Symphony  No.  93  % 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


Hi  Fideli 


Beethoven:  Syntpluwij  W&.  2 

The  Cuatum  ok  ?umeikm>(Sehcium) 

Beaton  Sgwcptoiuj      ^ 


Red  Seal  Recordings 

itc/i 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF   OVERSEERS   OF   THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chair  man 


MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  I.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 

JOHN 


MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LEONARD  KAPLAN 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
5 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MM 


This  is  the  Coat 

Young  Affluents 

Will  Wear 

Originala.  Slow-curved  in 

gabardine.  Back  belted. 

A  smash  of  a  coat. 

For  saluting  the  season 

majestically.  From  our 

designer  coat  collection. 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:    232-8100.     NORTHSHORE:    532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.    BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
f  b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 
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Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


from  our 

American  Designers 

collection 

The  theater  costume  done  in  rich 
black  velvet,  the  simple  dress 

and  jacket  collared  and  cuffed  in 
white  satin  . . .  6  to  14,  145.00 

Sorry,    no   mail   or  phone   orders. 

SECOND   FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 
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THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres...to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U.S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  World.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


UAPAN  AIR  LINES 


official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


Statler  Office  Bldg. 
20  Providence  Street 
Tel.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 


Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      furs 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 


Boston,  Mass. 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
1 15   newbury  street,  boston 

personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 
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MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,   INC. 

iu^H 

Sales  and  Service 

HI  Fl  EQUIPMENT     •     EQUIPMENT  CABINETS 

RECORDS  AND  TAPES     •     ACCESSORIES 

30  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

x  X^m—^Sm^  \ 

Tel.  864-8727 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

Beautifully  new,  distinctively  Cadillac.  Cadillac  craftsmen  are  accus- 
omed  to  building  the  finest  of  motor  cars,  but  even  they  have  never  built 
:>ne  like  this  before! 

A  single  glance  at  this  automotive  masterpiece  reveals  striking  new  poise 
md  beauty.  Tasteful  fabrics  adorn  the  spacious  interiors,  and  the  long  list  of 
houghtful  Cadillac  conveniences  is  even  more  remarkable.  There  is  also  a 
lew  "control  center"  instrument  panel  and  an  exclusive  new  Dual  Comfort 
ront  seat  available  on  most  models,  that  provides  for  separate  driver  and 
passenger  seat  adjustment. 

An  improved  472  V-8  engine  makes  Cadillac  performance  truly  exciting. 
Numerous  refinements  include  front  disc  brakes  on  all  models  and  a  unique 
and  exclusive  new  "closed"  engine  cooling  system.  An  improved 
Climate  Control  air  conditioning  system  is  available. 

There  are  eleven  models,  crafted  in  the  Cadillac  tradition  of  excel- 
lence, each  truly  a  masterpiece  from  the  master  craftsmen  of  cars. 


MARK  OF  EXCELLENCE 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


SECOND   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  October  22  at  8.30 


CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  90  in  C 

Adagio  -  allegro  assai 
Andante 
Menuetto-  trio 
Finale:  allegro  assai 


SMETANA 


From  Bohemia's  forests  and  meadows 


intermission 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  8  in  G  major  op.  88* 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Allegretto  grazioso 

Finale:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 
Symphony  no.  90  in  C 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  He  composed  the  Symphony  no.  90  in  1788. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  April  21  1899. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  is  popularly  assumed  that  attitude  determines  behavior,  whereas 
social  scientists  have  found  the  converse  to  be  much  more  likely  — 
that  the  inner  reality  (what  one  believes)  is  significantly  shaped  by 
the  outer  reality  (what  one  does).  Someday,  perhaps,  the  data  will 
catch  up  with  the  stereotype.  Meantime  all  might  agree  that  'character' 
is  an  infinitely  more  complex  proposition.  It  is  easy  enough  to  define 
operationally  for  a  psychological  experiment,  but  in  real  life  the 
myriad  problems  of  adapting  to  any  environment  are  not  so  handily 
categorized. 

These  musings  are  not  without  point.  It  is  this:  that  duplicity — in  the 
fullness  of  its  unambiguous  connotations  —  is  not  often  imputed  to 
Joseph  Haydn.  For  whatever  reason,  it  pleases  us  to  take  for  granted 
that  so  lofty  a  paterfamilias  'character'  could  not  contain  such  a  de- 
spicable trait;  and  indeed  there  is  a  surfeit  of  evidence  from  which  we 
must  conclude  that  double-dealing  was  repugnant  to  this  'good'  man. 

So  be  it.  But  let  us  recognize  that  in  addition  to  his  exceptional 
capacity  for  making  music  Haydn  was  only  human;  that  he  seemed 
conspicuously  less  fallible  than  other  mortals  in  his  own  epoch,  and 
does  yet,  is  a  tribute  to  his  superb  talent  for  image-building.  It  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  whole.  Remember  that  for  most  of  his  life 
he  was  by  profession  a  special  kind  of  (literally)  liveried  servant.  It  is 
our  good  fortune,  therefore,  that  his  genius  included  a  remarkably 
adaptive  drive  for  temporal  security.  In  this  imperfect  world  a  com- 
poser's creative  growth,  then  as  later,  did  not  preclude  the  advisability 
of  his  learning  how  to  turn  a  penny. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Haydn  more  than  sometimes  went  too  far. 
If  he  had  a  proper  aversion  to  business  shenanigans  he  nevertheless 
became  extremely  skillful  at  overcoming  his  scruples.  And  he  must 
have  refined  his  ability  to  rationalize  accordingly,  because  he  lived 
well  into  old  age  and  seems  never  to  have  suffered  sleepless  nights. 

James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 
He  wrote  about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe, 
and  contributed  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and 
critic  for  Musical  America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of 
The  American  Record  Guide. 
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The  little  black  coat  by 

Originala 

belted  With  lizard 

over  long  side  pleats. 

French  Shops,  seventh  floor 

Filene's  Boston 


To  be  sure  it  was  no  easy  job  to  oversee  the  vast  musical  establishment 
at  Esterhaz,  and  he  did  it  efficiently  for  three  decades.  Like  many  a 
harassed  modern  executive,  Haydn  could  always  plead  overwork  to 
explain  away  his  foibles. 

All  of  these  remarks  apply  with  unavoidable  and  particular  force  to 
the  Symphony  no.  90,  or  rather  to  its  early  commercial  history  because 
the  work  itself  is  a  delight.  The  shameful  facts  are  briefly  as  follows. 

In  the  first  instance  Haydn  seems  to  have  composed  not  only  this 
Symphony  but  also  nos.  91  and  92  during  the  year  1788  in  fulfillment 
of  a  commission  from  a  French  nobleman,  the  Comte  d'Ogny.  (H.  C. 
Robbins  Landon  unaccountably  remarks  that  'Haydn  must  have  had 
some  previous  connection  with  him';  he  need  only  turn  to  Karl 
Geiringer's  biography  for  the  information  that  d'Ogny  was  a  director 
of  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  for  which  organization  the 
composer  had  written  the  so-called  'Paris'  Symphonies,  nos.  82-87.) 
Having  earned  his  fee  from  the  Comte  d'Ogny,  Haydn  apparently 
then  sold  the  same  three  works  to  one  of  his  notable  patrons  closer 
to  home — Franz  Bernhard  von  Kees,  a  high  government  official  in 
Vienna.  Whereupon,  ostensibly  for  the  first  time  and  indeed  pursuant 
to  an  exclusive  contract,  Haydn  sold  the  same  three  works  all  over 
again  (the  copies  were  not  even  in  his  own  handwriting  —  to  cover 
his  chicanery  he  invented  a  lie  about  failing  eyesight!)  to  Prince  Kraft 
Ernst  von  Ottingen-Wallerstein.  Meantime,  supply  and  demand  being 
inexorable  in  such  matters,  presumably  unauthorized  editions  were 
being  brought  out  from  other  copies  of  the  autograph  obtained  by 
publishers  variously  in  Paris,  London,  and  right  next  door  in  Vienna. 
Haydn  had  spun  the  whole  tangled  web  with  his  cupidity,  and  ex- 
tricating himself  from  embarrassment  (let  alone  responsibility)  must 
have  sore  tried  his  aplomb. 

In  the  department  of  extenuating  circumstances,  it  is  only  right  to 
append  Robbins  Landon's  case  for  the  composer: 

'.  .  .  it  must  be  said  that  copyists  and  printers  had  been  stealing  his 
works  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  he  must  have  justifiably  resented  the 
vast  amounts  of  money  (of  which  he  never  saw  a  penny)  constantly 
being  made  from  his  pirated  compositions;  still,  his  conduct  was  not 
very  honest  with   regard   to  these  three  works.' 

That  is  not  much  of  a  defense,  but  Haydn  in  this  instance  deserves 
none.  Obviously  he  was  out  to  make  a  killing,  and  perhaps  he  did 
at  that.  Whether  or  not  he  was  fazed  by  the  outcome  no  one  seems 
to  know,  nor  were  the  profits  chronicled. 


Tel. 
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American  Paintings  and  Clocks 

Objects  of  Art 
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(617)   785-0639  Vic  and  Olga  Firth  —  By  Appointment  only 
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If  the  composer's  mischief  cannot  be  defended,  the  music  he  sold 
and  resold  and  resold  needs  no  defense  whatever.  Specifically  as  to 
no.  90  there  is  Geiringer's  judgment  that  it  is  'worthy  of  Haydn's 
maturity'  —  a  multum  in  parvo  compliment  of  high   order. 

As  in  the  'Paris'  Symphonies,  the  short  adagio  introduction  provides 
material  for  the  glittering  allegro  assai  that  follows.  The  andante  is  in 
variation  form;  actually  it  is  a  set  of  double  variations,  with  major 
and  minor  sections  alternating.  The  menuet  is  something  special; 
Robbins  Landon  finds  it  to  be  'of  very  high  quality,  graceful  and 
refined;  one  has  the  impression  that  Haydn,  in  writing  this  dance, 
thought  primarily  of  the  French  audience  rather  than  the  provincial 
court  of  Esterhaza.'  The  strictly  monothematic  finale,  again  allegro 
assai,  is  a  typically  Haydnesque  exit  to  the  extent  that  it  is  absolutely 
atypical.  Just  when  we  might  think  the  end  has  come  (fortissimo, 
C  major),  Haydn  instead  stipulates  four  full  measures  of  silence  — 
and  then  plunges  us  into  far-away  D  flat  major  for  a  spacious  coda 
that  is  really  echt-Haydn  in  its  bustle,  brio,  and  perfect  sense  of  closure. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


BEDftlCH  SMETANA 

From  Bohemia's  forests  and  meadows 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Smetana  was  born  in  Litomysl,  Bohemia,  on  March  2  1824;  he  died  at  Prague 
on  May  12  1884.  The  symphonic  poem  'Z  cesk^ch  luhuv  a  hajuv'  is  the  fourth 
in  the  cycle  'Ma  Vlast'  (My  country).  He  composed  the  poem  at  Jabkenice,  and 
completed  it  on  October  18  1875.  The  first  performance  took  place  at  Zofin, 
an  island  in  the  Moldau,  on  December  10  1876.  The  entire  cycle  was  performed 
at  Prague  in  a  concert  for  Smetana's  benefit  on  November  5  1882.  'From 
Bohemia's  forests  and  meadows'  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  1900  under  Wilhelm  Gericke's  direction. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbals  and  strings. 

Smetana  expressed  his  intention  of  writing  this  symphonic  poem  in 
December  1874,  in  a  letter  to  the  periodical  'Dalibor',  published  in 
Prague.  His  purpose  was  to  portray  the  Bohemian  people  at  work  and 
at  play,  'what  the  Germans  call  "Volksweisen"  or  "Tanzweisen" '.  When 
the  score  of  'Bohemia's  forests  and  meadows'  at  length  appeared,  it 
bore  this  legend  (the  translation  is  by  W.  F.  Apthorp): 

'On  a  fine  summer  day  we  stand  in  Bohemia's  blessed  fields,  whose 
lovely  scent  of  flowers  and  cool  breezes  fill  us  with  inspiration.  From 
the  general  plenitude  of  enjoyment  and  gladness  resounds  the  natural, 
blissful  tone  of  country  contentment.  Far  from  the  rush  of  the  human 
wave  we  are  led  into  a  shady,  quiet  grove.  Fanned  by  the  light  breeze, 
the  lisping  of  leaves  and  twigs  is  wafted  farther  and  louder,  until  the 
whole  wood  resounds  with  echoes,  with  which  is  mingled  the  twittering 
song  of  birds  in  endless  harmony.  In  this  Hymn  of  Nature  sound  from 
afar  ecstatic  horn-tones.  A  strong  gust  of  wind  interrupts  this  solemn 
stillness,   and   brings  to   our   ear  the   festal   tones   of   country   merry- 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


tern 


\yur    (^oat    K^reed 

A  Hurwitch  coat,  be  it  from  Originala,  Trigere  or 
Monte-Savo  ...  or  from  one  of  our  lesser  known 
designers,  who  make  wonderful  coats  for  us  under 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ...  is  chosen  with 
the  same  critical  eye  and  the  same  insistence  on 
quality,  style  and  workmanship. 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


. 


making;  they  draw  ever  nearer,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  feast  of  the   country-folk,  who   divert  themselves   with 


Thi 


[ladi 


music  ana  dancing  ana  are  glad  to  live,  ineir  giaaness  and  enjoyment 
of  life  spread  themselves  in  the  shape  of  the  eternally  fresh  National 
Song,  even  over  the  farthest  meadows  of  Bohemia/ 

Dr  V.  Zeleny,  who  conferred  with  the  deaf  composer  by  slate  as  to 
his  intentions  in  this  symphonic  poem,  reported  these  remarks  as 
Smetana's:  'At  the  very  beginning,  this  tends  to  be  a  powerful  im- 
pression of  arrival  in  the  country;  hence  the  forcible  beginning  on 
accented  chords  of  G  minor.  Then  G  major,  as  the  walk  of  a  naive 
girl  of  the  fields.  At  the  3-4  (theme  for  first  violins  muted)  there  is 
the  splendor  of  nature  in  summer  at  high  noon,  when  the  sun  falls 
directly  on  the  head.  In  the  forest,  complete  shadows;  only  here  and 
there  a  luminous  ray  passes  through  the  treetops.  The  constant  figure 
(in  triplets)  represents  the  twittering  of  birds.  It  persists  in  all  the 
counterpoint  that  follows  when  the  motive  in  F  major  appears  in  the 
horns.  Here  was  a  great  contrapuntal  task  which  I  accomplished  as 
if  it  were  mere  sport,  for  I  have  greatly  exercised  myself  in  such 
things!  G  minor:  it  is  the  festival  of  the  harvest,  or  in  general  some 
peasant  holiday/ 

The  cycle  of  six  symphonic  poems,  'Ma  Vlast'  (My  country),  was  a  con- 
sistent part  of  its  composer's  lifelong  effort  to  establish  an  active  musical 
culture  in  his  country  which  should  be  in  accord  with  the  character 
and  tradition  of  his  people.  Smetana's  efforts  in  Prague  in  this  direction 
had  for  a  long  time  little  recognition  and  little  reward.  Circumstances 
were  against  him.  His  father,  who  was  a  brewer  in  humble  circum- 
stances, opposed  a  career  in  so  unpromising  a  field  as  music.  The 
German  language  and  culture  was  obligatory  in  Bohemia,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  truly  Czechish  music  was  difficult.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
composed,  before  deafness  descended  upon  him  in  1874,  the  folk 
operas  'Brandenburgers  in  Bohemia'  (1861);  'The  bartered  bride'  (1866); 
'Dalibor'  (1867);  'LibusV  (1872);  and  'Two  widows'  (1874).  Smetana 
met  with  public  reluctance  and  adverse  criticism.  The  school  which  he 
had  started  at  Prague,  the  lessons  which  he  had  given,  his  efforts  as 
concert  pianist,  had  not  assured  him  a  career,  and  he  was  forced  for 
several  years  (1856-1861)  to  seek  his  fortunes  at  Gothenburg  in  Sweden. 
He  used  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  musical  advance  at  Prague,  and  later 
when  his  operas  were  performed,  sometimes  with  indifferent  success, 
the  critics  accused  him  of  Wagnerian  and  other  foreign  influences. 

The  other  symphonic  poems  of  the  cycle  'Ma  Vlast'  are  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  past  of  Bohemia  and  its  people.  The  first, 
'Vysehrad',  describes  a  historic  citadel,  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Bohemian  kings.  It  was  composed  in  1874,  as  was  likewise  the  second, 
'Vltava'  (The  river  Moldau),  inspired  by  the  broad  stream  beloved 
of  all  Bohemians,  that  flows  through  their  fair  valleys,  reflecting  the 
peaceful  countryside,  and  recalling  its  legends.  The  third,  'Sarka'  (1875) 
takes  its  name  from  an  Amazon  of  Bohemia  who  beguiled  a  tyrannical 
leader,  the  Knight  Ctirad,  in  order  to  slay  him.  A  valley  north  of 
Prague  bears  her  name.  With  the  fourth,  'From  Bohemia's  forests  and 

continued  cr,  page  38 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/ by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe 


Further  adventures  of 
an  opium-eater. 


What  happened  to  the  young 
opium-eater  whose  bad  trip 
Berlioz  describes  so  graphically  in 
the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"? 

Berlioz  composed  his  awaken- 
ing, too,  in  a  curious,  not  alto- 
gether convincing,  but  really 
fascinating  work  called  "Lelio," 
which  is  the  young  man's  name. 
Lelio  passes  through  various 
stages  of  disgust,  hope,  longing, 
and  finally  sublimation  as  he 
channels  his  energies  into  writing 
a  choral  fantasy  on  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest."  But  it  doesn't  help: 
after  a  run-through  of  the  "Tem- 
pest" fantasy,  the  "idee  fixe" 
from  the  "Fantastique"  rises 
softly  from  an  invisible  orchestra, 
and  the  young  musician  moans 
in  despair,  "Encore,  et  pour 
toujours!" 

Berlioz  assembled  "Lelio"  the 
year  after  the  premiere  of  the 
"Fantastique,"  and  "assembled" 
is  the  right  word,  because  not  a 
note  of  it  was  new.  Its  six  num- 
bers had  been  written  during  the 
previous  four  years,  and  Berlioz 
now  bound  them  together  by  a 
spoken  narration  and  tied  it  all 
tenuously  to  the  "Fantastique" 
by  twice  quoting  its  "idee  fixe." 
"Lelio"  has  none 
of  the  precision 
and  unity  of  the 
"Fantastique": 
as  a  sequel  it  dis- 
appoints because 


it  hardly  strikes  us  as  a  necessary 
complement  to  that  vivid  master- 
piece. The  point  is,  though,  that 
the  "Lelio"  score  is  very  beauti- 
ful, most  of  all  perhaps  the 
Brigands'  Song  and  the  exquisite 
"Tempest"  fantasy  itself. 

The  "Fantastique"  and  "Lelio" 
have  been  recorded  together  by 
Pierre  Boulez,  and  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  "Lelio"  and  the  ex- 
traordinary quality  of  the  per- 
formance make  this  one  of  the 
outstanding  albums  of  the  decade 
(CBS,  2  records).  The  "Fantas- 
tique" is  tasteful  and  intelligent  in 
a  way  that  only  Colin  Davis's  has 
been  otherwise,  but  Boulez  is  still 
more  perceptive  about  matters  of 
rhythm  and  texture,  and  his  per- 
formance is  still  more  exciting  be- 
cause of  the  clarity  with  which  it 
articulates  the  musical  gestures 
through  which  the  poetic  points 
are  made.  The  London  Sym- 
phony plays  superbly,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  inelegant 
tenor,  the  others  who  participate 
in  "Lelio"  are  first-rate,  too,  the 
London  Symphony  Chorus,  the 
baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk,  and, 
for  the  narration,  the  great  actor- 
director  Jean-Louis  Barrault. 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 

the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (D|^ 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  Wo.  I  &$&! 

Artnr  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


^utnem/af&^fdtm 


Another  great  Rubinstein  re- 
cording in  his  Beethoven  con- 
certo series  with  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Leinsdorf  conducts. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3013 


RCA 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


This  latest  Beethoven  offering 
of  the  Bostonians  under  Leins- 
dorf excels  in  vibrance,  spon- 
taneity and  sound.  Dynagroove. 
LSC-3032 


Beetiuweit:  SympluMoj  K&.  2 

Boatwt  Symptom       ^ 
Click  CemdM 

Me  ^rt4fyenUc/§ydeitm 


gyugoM 


Haydn  *& 


Symphony  No.  93 
Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


Haydn  has  been  a  repertoire 
specialty  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony under  Leinsdorf. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3030 


THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  1    (JoSeph  Silverstein,  violinist) 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 
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2642 
7046 
7031 

7044 

2673 
2694 

7030 

2897 

2732 

2962 

2934 

2707 
2834 
2703 

3019 
2994 
2667 

2879 
2701 

2641 
2849 

2725 

2681 

2954 

3014 
7040 
3011 
6710 


MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    /?  L  P  s)  $12  00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J   v       ■■»'*■ 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    to  i   P  s)  $12  00 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J   v  '  *     " 

MENDELSSOHN:  Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 


MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live") 

ES259E!IEE:  E!ano  Concerto  No.  1  1    (John  Browning,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  ° 


(2  L.P.'s)  $12.00 


i} 


RAVEL 
DELLO 


PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    ntrhak  P*»riman   viniinicti 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J   (ltZhak  Perlman-  violinist) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1   fcamil»i  mj»v*c   r*»nict^ 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  \   <5amuel  Maves'  ceMlst> 

PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Jofon°FCant^rtan3  Variations  }  (Lorin  H°"ander'  "ianist> 

RIMSKY  KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:   Awakening  Scene 

STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 


2228 
2438 
6077 
6098 
2608 
6114 
2109 

2297 
2647 

2668 

2490 
2629 

2314 
2520 

2221 

2625 

2073 
2567 

2314 
2664 
2568 
2341 

2344 
2565 


2683 


l   (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 


BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

BLOCH:  Schelomo 

WALTON:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

MENDELSSOHN 

MENDELSSOHN 

MILHAUD 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 


La  Creation  du  Monde 
Suite  Provencale 


$7.00 


MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 

SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitsky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 


Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

1129  BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1035  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 

SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

6003  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral")  ] 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi)  \   (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures  J 

6006  BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

1109  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1062  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

1030  CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1041  DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:   Rapsodie  Espagnole 

1060  d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Hen  riot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

1034  FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

1033  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1071  ER5?.0FiEFF:  rian0  9°ncerto  No.  2  1    (Nico|e  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  J  '  K  ' 

1032  RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

1100  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

1197  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

1037  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Violinist) 

1065  WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1   (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 
1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise 
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3%  Mass.  Sales  Tax 
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FUND 


EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 
FUND,  INC. 


Prospectus  available  from 

EGRET  DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

110   MILK   STREET 
BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS   02107 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


) 
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O   NEW   ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTC 


\bure  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 


meadows'  (1875),  it  was  believed  that  Smetana  had  completed  a 
tetralogy,  but  three  years  later  (1878)  he  added  a  fifth,  'Tabor',  and  in 
1879,  a  sixth,  'Blanik'.  'Tabor'  takes  its  name  from  a  fortress  of  the 
Hussites  and  is  built  upon  a  Hussite  chorale,  'You  are  God's  warriors'. 
'Blanik'  is  the  name  of  a  mountain  where  the  Hussite  warriors  sleep 
in  honorable  burial,  awaiting  the  resurrection  which  shall  glorify  for 
eternity  their  deeds  of  faith. 

'Both  in  his  life  and  his  music  he  was  a  hero,  yes,  even  a  martyr', 
wrote  Paul  Stefan  in  his  book  'Die  verkaufte  Braut'.  'For  although 
jealousy  and  a  lack  of  understanding  were  his  only  direct  tormentors, 
indirectly  he  was  oppressed  by  the  abject  poverty  of  his  people,  caught 
in  the  throes  of  a  desperate  economic,  political  and  cultural  struggle. 
His  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  a  Dvorak,  who  was  freed  so  early 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  his  native  land  by  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  foreign  lands  on  which  fortune  had  smiled  more  propitiously. 
Nevertheless,  this  noble  artist,  a  fragile  vessel,  seemed  destined  to  pour 
forth  upon  his  own  people  and  subsequently  upon  the  entire  world 
a  rich  stream  of  the  purest,  freshest  and  raciest  music.  His  music  sings 
to  us  today  of  the  Bohemia  of  old,  —  its  woods  and  cultivated  plains, 
its  villages,  its  romantic  hills  and  old  legends,  its  great  past  and  even 
its  future.  It  is  all  one  great  pageant  of  song  and  dance,  —  dancing 
to  native  rhythms  of  astounding  variety,  singing  to  melodies  of  a 
unique  beauty,  such  as  his  homeland  had  never  achieved  before.  And 
yet  there  are  melodies  which  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  spirit  and 
the  sphere  of  a  Mozart,  that  is  to  say,  they  contain  lingering  echoes 
of  that  Mozart  delirium  which  had  gripped  Bohemia  at  the  time  of 
Smetana's  birth;  and  they  were  worthy  of  renewing  the  spell  of  a 
Mozart/ 


ANTONfN  DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  8  in  G  major  op.  88 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia  on  September  8  1841;  he  died  in 
Prague  on  May  1  1904.  The  G  major  Symphony  was  composed  between  October 
26  and  November  8  1889,  and  published  as  no.  4  in  1892.  The  composer  directed 
the  first  performance  in  Prague  on  February  2  1890.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted 
the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  26  1892. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

'You  are  not  speaking  to  a  Demigod!'  wrote  Dvorak  to  an  admirer 
who,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  had  sent  him  a  worshipful  letter.  'I  am 
a  very  simple  person  to  whom  such  expressions  of  exaggerated  modesty 
as  yours  are  entirely  inappropriate.  I  remain  what  I  was:  a  plain  and 
simple  Bohemian  Musikant.' 

This  is  a  perfect  self-description.  Dvorak,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man, 
lived  in  the  tradition  of  the  small  tradesman  who  was  handy  at  music 
making,  playing  the  violin,  viola  or  organ  when  the  occasion  offered. 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 
Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.    Start 
anytime;   graduate  when   ready.    One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL   SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1 879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


John  Locke 


judgment 


Smith,  Barney  might  well  adopt  as  a 
motto  for  its  Research  Department  a 
sentence  of  John  Locke's:  "He  that 
judges  without  informing  himself  to 
the  utmost  that  he  is  capable  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss." 

Our  extensive  Research  staff  is  un- 
questionably capable,  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced. And  they  do  inform  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  Not  by  mere  study  of 
documents  alone.  Primary  sources  of 
information . . .  face-to-face  interviews 


. . .  on-the-spot  investigations ...  all  are 
inherent  in  their  definition  of  research. 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  that  they'll  be 
found  "judging  amiss."  And  their  judg- 
ments are  embodied  in  reports  that 
have  long  proved  their  value  to  our  cli- 
ents. Would  you  like  to  see  examples  ? 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

After  all . . .  when  you  select  a  broker, 
you  don't  want  to  judge  amiss,  either. 
We're  ready  to  help  you  inform  your- 
self to  the  utmost  about  us. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


When  his  father,  who  was  an  innkeeper  and  butcher,^  discouraged 
the  idea  of  music  as  a  principal  profession,  young  Dvorak  spent  the 
larger  part  of  a  year  behind  a  butcher's  block,  exchanging  civilities 
with  housewives. 

Among  the  most  valuable  pages  of  Paul  Stefan's  'Life  of  Dvorak'  are 
those  in  his  introduction  which  describe  the  'Bohemian  Musikant'  as  a 
type:  'Picture  him  to  yourself,  this  fiddler,  clarinettist,  trombone- 
player,  or  what  have  you,  sitting  at  a  table,  probably  in  some  rustic 
inn-garden,  with  his  glass  of  beer  before  him,  having  enjoyed  a  hearty 
meal  of  coarse  but  savory  Bohemian  food.  Suddenly  the  spirit  moves 
him,  he  is  transformed  into  an  artist.  There  follows  inevitably  the  full 
flood  of  melody,  unfailing  rhythm,  infectious  temperament.  Nobody 
and  nothing  can  withstand  this  thraldom.  .  .  .  Listening  to  him,  you 
could  see  the  forest,  the  fields,  the  village  with  its  people,  the  geese  on 
the  pond,  the  peasant  children,  the  organist,  the  school-teacher,  the 
priest,  the  authorities,  the  gentry  —  all  that  early  world  of  a  lovable, 
unspoiled  people.' 

It  is  not  only  the  Dvorak  of  his  younger  days  that  fits  this  description. 
The  career  which  took  him  back  and  forth  to  distant  parts  and  made 
him  a  principal  figure  in  the  musical  world  did  not  in  the  least  alter 
his  character.  He  was  never  changed  by  success,  money  or  general 
adulation.  When  he  was  a  revered  professor  at  the  National  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  in  New  York,  the  'great  man'  disarmed  his  pupils  by 
talking  to  them  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  In  his  last  years  he  was 
director  of  the  Prague  Conservatory.  It  was  arranged  that  his  assistant, 
Knittl,  should  relieve  him  of  administrative  burdens.  Dvorak,  wishing 
to  go  to  his  country  place,  would  ask  Knittl  for  permission. 

He  never  acquired  the  'front'  of  a  celebrity,  nor  lived  in  the  grandeur 
he  could  easily  have  had.  When,  in  1884,  the  firm  of  Novello  in 
London  offered  him  £2000  for  a  new  oratorio,  an  unheard-of  amount 
of  money,  he  bought  some  wooded  ground  with  a  one-story  house 
at  Vysoka,  where  he  could  spend  his  summers  roaming  the  woods  and 
composing.  He  would  walk  to  the  little  mining  town  near  by  and  sit 
among  the  villagers  at  the  local  inn,  taking  part  in  their  conversation. 
He  was  an  ardent  breeder  of  pigeons.  If  someone  made  the  mistake 
of  serving  squab  at  a  dinner,  he  would  leave  the  table.  When  he  lived 
in  New  York,  he  fled  hotel  life  for  a  simple  apartment,  where  he 
would  sit  in  the  kitchen  to  compose,  liking  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
domestic  sounds  of  pots  and  pans  or  chattering  children.  He  would 
spend  hours  in  the  Cafe  Boulevard  on  Second  Avenue,  reading  the 
latest  newspaper  from  home  and  growling  to  himself  over  the  stupidity 
of  the  Prague  Parliament.  Locomotives  and  steamboats  fascinated  him 
as  they  would  fascinate  a  boy.  It  is  told  how  at  Prague  he  used  to 
haunt  the  railroad  yards  to  make  note  of  the  locomotives.  Busy  with 
a  class,  he  once  sent  Joseph  Suk,  who  then  hoped  to  marry  his  daughter, 
to  write  down  the  number  of  a  locomotive  which  had  just  come  in. 
Suk  brought  him  back  a  number  which  he  recognized  as  the  number 
of  the  tender,  and  he  exclaimed,  'This  is  what  I  am  expected  to  accept 
as  a  son-in-law!'  In  New  York,  since  he  could  not  gain  access  to  the 
railway  platforms  without  a  ticket,  he  would  journey  as  far  as  155th 
Street  to  watch  the  trains  headed  west  for  Chicago.  When  the  school 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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term  ended  in  New  York,  he  went  as  far  west  as  Spillville,  Iowa,  to 
find  a  counterpart  for  his  beloved  Vysoka  at  home.  In  this  small 
and  extremely  remote  town  of  Bohemian  settlers  he  tried  to  duplicate 
his  life  at  home,  taking  walks,  going  to  church,  where  he  played  the 
organ,  and  exchanging  views  with  his  neighbors.  He  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  local  butcher  had  also  the  name  of  Dvorak.  He  was 
much  beloved  in  the  town  and  addressed  by  the  Czechish  term  which 
could  be  translated  as  'Squire  Dvorak'. 

This  way  of  life  was  neither  affectation,  nor  'back  to  the  people' 
fanaticism,  nor  yet  miserliness.  It  was  quite  genuine.  Dvorak  remained 
what  he  was  —  a  Bohemian  villager,  simple-hearted,  childlike  in  his 
faith  and  in  his  optimism,  enjoying  homely  country  pleasures  and 
wanting  no  others.  Bulow,  who  became  one  of  his  ardent  apostles, 
referred  to  him  as  'Caliban'  and  described  him  as  'a  genius  who 
looks  like  a  tinker'. 

He  had  the  religious  faith  of  a  child.  Completing  a  manuscript  score, 
he  never  failed  to  write  at  the  end,  'Thank  God'.  When  his  publisher, 
Simrock,  held  out  stubbornly  for  smaller  works  which  were  against 
his  inclinations  at  the  time,  he  ended  a  lengthy  argument  by  writing, 
'I  shall  simply  do  what  God  imparts  to  me  to  do.  That  will  certainly 
be  the  best  thing.' 

There  is  something  really  remarkable  in  Dvorak's  consistent  naturalness 
through  life  in  the  face  of  the  bustling  aura  of  attention  which 
surrounds  a  famous  man.  Applauding  audiences,  receptions,  speeches, 
decorations  delighted  him  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  that 
point  made  him  impatient  and  angry.  He  was  extremely  sensitive, 
emotionally  quick,  and  his  rage,  his  tears,  his  jubilation  were  always 
near  the  surface.  Stefan  tells  an  incident  which  followed  a  Festival  of 
his  works  at  Prague  in  1901:  'While  he  was  being  detained  at  home 
through  a  ruse,  a  festive  parade  marched  up  to  his  house,  a  corps  of 
singers  entered  the  courtyard  and  serenaded  him.  He  was  compelled  - 
at  the  cost  of  considerable  effort  -  to  appear  at  the  window  and  thank 
them.  In  a  towering  rage,  although  affected  to  tears,  when  they  would 
not  stop  crying  'Long  live  Dvorak!'  he  roared.  "Tell  them  to  stop 
shouting!" '  A  friend  in  New  York  would  sometimes  accompany  him 
on  a  walk  down  town  to  the  Battery,  where  he  would  gaze  at  the 
Atlantic  horizon,  stretch  out  his  arms,  and  weep  without  restraint. 
When  a  pupil  in  composition  once  brought  him  a  particularly  bad 
exercise,  he  burst  out  impatiently:  'No  one  could  write  like  that  but 
a  donkey!'  The  pupil,  offended,  began  to  walk  out,  but  Dvorak  called 
after  him,  'Come  back;  you  aren't  a  donkey.'  He  was  fond  of  playing 
cards,  but  if  he  had  a  streak  of  bad  luck,  he  would  lose  his  temper  and 
throw  his  cards  in  the  air.  His  friend  Kovafik  in  New  York  restored 
peace  by  offering  to  use  his  own  winnings  to  send  a  doll  to  Dvorak's 
youngest  daughter  in  Vysoka.  He  went  to  bed  early,  country  fashion. 
He  would  often  leave  an  opera  or  a  concert  performance  or  even  a 
reception  when  his  bedtime  came.  It  was  this  persistence  of  a  childlike 
nature,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  continued  to  produce  music  of  a 
special  distinguishing  charm  and  fundamental  directness. 

He  proudly  identified  himself  with  his  race.  The  Czech  music,  customs, 
and  language  remained  always  his  own.  He  learned  to  speak  German, 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the  sea 
.  .  a  country  manor ...  a 
penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426- 1 500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 
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but  only  by  necessity.  He  was  sympathetic  toward  the  movement  for 
true  racial  expression  in  this  unregenerate  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
The  dance  rhythms,  the  melodic  turns  with  which  he  grew  up  filled  his 
music.  His  operas  used  peasant  tales  and  language  untranslatable  and 
unintelligible  outside  of  their  own  domain.  The  opera  was  in  some  ways 
his  favorite  form,  for  he  could  deal  in  the  salty  peasant  humors  of  his 
people  and  thus  reach  audiences  of  all  and  sundry  who  must  have 
remained  mystified  at  symphonic  or  chamber  concerts.  But  unlike  his 
earlier  compatriot,  Smetana,  he  did  not  make  a  fetish  of  nationalism. 

He  knew  nothing  of  abstract  motives,  or  long-range  propaganda.  He 
could  expound  wisdom  over  a  glass  of  beer,  but  he  was  as  practical  as 
any  tradesman  or  farmer.  When  his  art  needed  counsel  not  to  be  found 
in  his  village  or  even  in  Prague,  he  freely  looked  elsewhere.  He  listened 
to  music  and  studied  forms  of  the  past  and  present,  and  simply  took 
what  he  needed  for  the  integration  of  his  flowing  musical  invention.  It 
bothered  him  not  at  all  that  the  rabid  proponents  of  the  Czechish  move- 
ment reproached  him  with  'exoticism'.  Their  reproaches  were  quite 
pointless  —  his  music  could  not  have  been  more  Czechish.  It  made  no 
difference  that  his  large  output  included  choral  works  on  universal  sub- 
jects, or  that  his  first  opera  was  on  King  Alfred  and  his  last  on  Armida. 
His  more  thoroughly  racial  music  was  abundant  and  sufficient  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  his  best  and  most  successful.  This  success  spread  the 
cause  of  Czechish  integrity  more  than  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
political  agitators. 

As  Dvorak  frankly  and  gladly  took  a  leaf  from  Smetana,  he  was  always 
ready  to  refurbish  his  form  and  style  from  that  of  any  composer  who 
appealed  to  him.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  his  early  models.  Schubert 
he  always  worshipped,  and  with  reason,  for  there  was  the  closest  artistic 
kinship  between  these  two.  Engaging  melody  flowed  from  Dvorak  as 
readily  and  easily  as  it  had  from  Schubert.  'Schubert/  he  once  said,  'is 
too  long,  but  not  for  me.'  He  early  became  infatuated  with  Wagner,  and 
for  a  time  his  scores  showed  a  distinct  Wagnerian  chromaticism,  color, 
and  amorphousness. 

It  was  through  the  award  to  him  of  the  Austrian  State  Prize  in  1877  that 
his  music  came  to  the  attention  of  Brahms  and  Hanslick,  who  were 
among  the  judges.  Both  of  them  eagerly  took  up  his  cause  in  Vienna. 
Brahms  wrote  to  his  publisher,  Simrock,  under  date  of  December  12 
1877,  telling  him,  'I  have  been  delighted  with  the  pieces  by  Anton 
Dvorak  (pronounced  Dvorshak)  of  Prague/  He  spoke  warmly  of  the 
cycle  of  Moravian  duets  and  called  his  attention  to  other  works.  'At  all 
events  he  is  a  very  talented  man.  Besides,  he  is  poor!  I  beg  you  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  These  duets  will  tell  you  everything,  and  they  should  be  a 
good  "selling  article."  '  The  result  of  this  was  that  Simrock  at  once  pub- 
lished the  vocal  duets,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  rising  tide  of  Dvorak's 
popularity  signed  a  contract  with  him  with  an  option  for  life  on  his 
smaller  works.  The  result  was  a  greatly  increased  circulation  of  his 
music.  Brahms  proved  a  genuine  friend.  He  gave  him  valuable  advice, 
and  while  Dvorak  was  in  America  devoted  many  hours  to  the  revision  of 
his  proofs.  He  tried  to  coax  him  to  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Vienna,  with  the  intention  of  pitting  him  against  Bruckner.  This  was 
part  of  an  effort,  in  which  he  was  backed  by  Hanslick,  to  line  him  up 
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against  the  Wagner-Liszt  party.  Bulow,  who  conducted  his  music  on 
many  momentous  occasions,  also  said  biting  things  about  Wagner,  and 
Hanslick  spoke  his  intention  of  walking  out  of  a  concert  just  before 
something  of  Bruckner  was  to  be  played.  Dvorak,  still  possessing  his 
simple  common  sense,  refused  to  fall  in  with  this  species  of  musical 
party  politics  and  bigotry.  He  called  upon  the  despised  Bruckner  as  he 
was  working  upon  the  Adagio  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  and  was  much 
moved.  Brahms  undoubtedly  led  Dvorak  into  the  stricter  use  of  classical 
forms.  But  in  his  last  years,  he  turned  once  more  to  Wagner's  ways  and 
composed  'program'  music  in  the  form  of  operas  and  tone  poems. 

Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony  was  sometimes  called  the  'English'  Sym- 
phony, but  like  all  of  his  symphonies,  including  the  'New  World',  it  is 
thoroughly  Czech  in  spirit,  abounding  even  more  than  its  fellows  in 
folkish  melody  and  dance  rhythms.  The  title  probably  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  firm  of  Novello  in  London  published  it  and  because  the 
composer,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity on  June  16  1891,  conducted  this  work  in  recognition  of  the 
honor.  Dvorak  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  this  ceremony  as  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  Latin  language  was  as  strange  to  him  as  English 
and  when  he  realized  that  certain  solemn  Latin  pronouncements  were 
being  directed  at  him,  he  felt  as  though  he  were  'drowning  in  hot 
water'.  He  took  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  if  he  could  not  talk  Latin, 
he  could  at  least  set  it  to  music  (his  Stabat  Mater  was  on  the  Cambridge 
program). 

Simrock,  to  whom  the  composer  had  been  under  contract  since  1876, 
offended  Dvorak's  musical  sensibilities  and  likewise  his  peasant's  instinct 
for  a  fair  trade  by  offering  him  only  1,000  marks  ($250)  for  the  Sym- 
phony in  G  major.  Simrock  protested  that  there  was  little  return  to  be 
expected  from  his  large  works  for  chorus  and  for  orchestra,  which  by 
that  time  were  numerous.  He  even  complained  that  the  small  works 
were  not  profitable,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavonic  Dances  for 
piano  duet  stood  on  many  a  piano  throughout  Europe  and  were  making 
the  name  of  Dvorak  generally  familiar.  The  composer  had  not  been 
without  encouragement  —  Bulow,  in  acknowledging  the  dedication  of 
his  Third  Symphony  in  F  major  in  1887,  had  called  him  'next  to  Brahms, 
the  most  God-gifted  composer  of  the  day'.  Brahms  himself  had  warmly 
befriended  him.  Dvorak  wrote  to  Simrock  that  Simrock's  refusal  of  his 
larger  works  would  throw  doubt  upon  his  smaller  ones.  If  he  had 
swarming  ideas  for  larger  works,  what  could  he  do  but  act  upon  such 
ideas  as  came  to  him  from  on  high  and  work  out  the  music  in  suitable 
proportions?  Simrock,  unable  to  dispute  God's  prerogative,  repented 
and  made  peace  with  the  offended  DvoYak. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1968 

More  than  400  young  musicians  came  to  Tanglewood  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  take  part  in  the  Music  Center's  varied  programs.  There 
were  over  150  fellows  on  scholarship  —  instrumentalists,  singers,  com- 
posers and  conductors,  who  worked  with  the  many  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  distinguished  guests  who  made 
up  the  Faculty.  Boston  University  expanded  its  flourishing  programs  of 
the  Tanglewood  Institute,  offering  programs  in  music,  theater,  dance 
and  the  visual  arts.  The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  presented 
programs  for  music  educators. 

Early  in  August  it  was  announced  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  had 
made  a  matching  grant  of  $125,000  to  the  Center.  The  Foundation 
offered  $50,000  for  1968,  and  this  sum  was  supplemented  by  contri- 
butions from  former  students  of  the  Center  and  from  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  It  made  possible  the  award  of  $65,000  in  schol- 
arships to  the  Fellows,  varying  in  amount  from  $295  to  $700.  Members 
of  the  Fellowship  program  gave  ten  public  concerts  of  chamber  music, 
vocal  recitals  and  composers'  forums.  Works  by  the  student  composers 
at  Tanglewood  were  played  at  the  forums.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  gave  eight  public  concerts:  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Aaron  Copland, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Gunther  Schuller,  Charles  Wilson,  and  the  conduc- 
tors in  the  Fellowship  program  conducted. 

The  Center  offered  new  programs  during  the  1968  session:  three  'con- 
temporary trends'  concerts,  sponsored  by  the  Center  as  an  extension 
of  its  contemporary  music  activities,  were  given  by  popular  groups 
representing  important  developments  outside  the  sphere  of  Western 
'classical'  music.  The  first  of  the  three  concerts  presented  jazz  by  the 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet  and  folk  music  by  Judy  Collins;  the  second  Indian 
music  by  Ravi  Shankar,  AN  Akbar  Khan  and  the  'Festival  from  India'; 
the  final  evening's  music  was  'rock'  by  The  Association.  Ravi  Shankar 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Faculty  and  gave  several  lecture-demonstra- 
tions. 

There  was  a  series  of  violin  recitals  given  by  faculty  members  Roman 
Totenberg,  William  Kroll  and  Paul  Zukofsky.  There  were  also  five  con- 
certs by  the  Boston  University  Young  Artist  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Walter  Eisenberg,  who  also  gave  a  commentary,  for  young  people 
spending  their  vacation  at  camp  in  the  Berkshires. 

A  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  made  possible 
another  new  program,  the  Center's  sponsorship  of  'A  day  in  the  arts' 
for  disadvantaged  children  from  Massachusetts.  The  young  people 
were  brought  to  Tanglewood  in  buses,  and  spent  a  day  in  supervised 
activities,  which  included  everything  from  attending  rehearsals  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  swimming  at  the  Tanglewood  Lake- 
front.  There  were  usually  four  busloads  a  week,  and  the  program  suc- 
cessfully introduced  the  children  to  a  totally  new  and  exciting  artistic 
environment. 

The  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  sponsored  by  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
was  held  between  August  4th  and  11th.  The  world  premiere  of  Ele- 
phant Steps,  an  opera  by  Stanley  Silverman,  which  was  commissioned 
by  the  Center  and  the  Foundation,  was  given,  and   there  were  two 
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performances  later.  Commissions  were  also  given  to  Mark  DeVoto, 
Richard  Trythall  and  William  T.  McKinley.  The  opening  concert,  held 
on  the  lawn  outside  the  Shed,  featured  electronic  music.  The  Festival's 
six  other  chamber  and  orchestral  concerts  included  two  performances 
in  the  same  evening  of  Schoenberg's  Die  Gluckliche  Hand  conducted 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  The  Schoenberg  performance  represented  a  new 
trend:  the  juxtaposition  of  music  of  the  present  day  with  some  of  the 
classic  pieces  of  the  twentieth  century. 

'Tanglewood  on  parade',  the  Center's  open  day,  was  held  on  August  14. 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  gave  performances  throughout 
the  day.  The  evening  Gala  concert  was  conducted  by  Charles  Wilson, 
Gunther  Schuller  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  included  performances  of 
Prokofiev's  Peter  and  the  Wolf  with  narrator  Frank  Langella  from  the 
Berkshire  Theater  Festival,  and  As  quiet  as  by  Michael  Colgrass  with  a 
ballet  danced  by  Norman  Walker  and  Pamela  Ladimer  from  Jacobs 
Pillow  Dance  Festival.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  combined  Boston 
Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras  in  music  by  Wagner. 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  made 
his  debut  in  Symphony  Hall  last  season, 
makes  his  first  appearance  of  the  season 
on  this  series  tonight.  He  came  to  Boston 
from  New  York  City,  where  for  six  years 
he  was  a  conductor  and  on  the  musical 
staff  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company. 
He  returns  regularly  to  the  New  York  City 
Opera  as  a  guest  conductor;  last  season 
he  directed  performances  of  Mozart's  The 
marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  season  he  conducts  the  Company's  pro- 
duction of  Madam  Butterfly. 

Charles  Wilson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Music  in  1960 
from  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  conducted  concerts  by  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras,  and  as  head  of 
vocal  music  activities  prepared  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Berkshire 
Chorus  for  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  including  the  German  Requiem. 
As  head  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal  music  department,  he 
has  already  done  much  for  solo  vocal  music  at  Tanglewood;  he  or- 
ganized four  lieder  recitals  by  fellowship  students  during  the  1968 
session.  He  was  also  accompanist  for  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  in  her  Prelude 
concert. 

In  addition  to  his  many  conducting  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony this  season,  Charles  Wilson  will  also  be  organ  soloist  in 
Prelude  and  allegro  for  organ  and  strings  by  Walter  Piston,  which  will 
be  played  to  commemorate  Mr  Piston's   seventy-fifth   birthday. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 

MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 

RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 


3017 


3030 


2673 


2694 
7030 


2667 


STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 


2641 
2849 


STRAVINSKY 


Firebird  suite  with 

2725 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2681 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 

2954 

Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 

3014 

DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 

VERDI 

Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello, 

Chorus  pro  Musica)  (2  records) 

7040 

Stereo  records  are  prefixed  LSC;  mono  LM 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 
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ALEXIS  UC.IHNF. 

ttCHARDONP 


-5fe  " 
Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street  Boston 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     CORRIDOR 


BOSTON 


in 


tL 


^rali 


is  a  most  delightful  place.  The  air  is  crisp.  The  sky 
is  blue.  Symphony  begins  again.  Theatres  have  new  offerings.  And  at 
the  Union  the  Members'  Program  starts  anew  with  expeditions  and  lec- 
tures of  the  most  pleasurable  sort.  We  invite  you  to  join  us.  Annual 
dues   ($5.00)   will  entitle  you  to  membership  through  October  1969. 

THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 
A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  .  .  .  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02  ?  1 6 


7^e  &t(fe  Sudafie&t 

Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMB^E 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


^Jka  ^Afoude  or  ics/uaiUu   ^jrt 
S^Lnce  1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


LARGEST 
OUTSIDE 
BOSTON 


SPECIALIZING  IN 
SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QU1NCY 
HANOVER 


^ 


ASSETS  NOW 

OVER 
$60  MILLION 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


^    HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,    WbbTbURY,    N.Y.     115' 
British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet.  Inc. 


Custom  Designing 


JEWELERS 


81  Charles  Street  43  Central  Street 
Boston  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 


Boston's 
Internationally 

Famous  Italian 
Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Free  Attendant  For  Reservations 

Parking  Tel.  Rl  2  4142 

Ifoolcaris 

"283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


Uncommonly  good . . . 

the  cuisine,  the  service,  the  view 

The  dining  room  open  noon  till  9  p.m. 


THE  RITZl^ CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY- MAIL  KIT 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21   Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 


\bu  re  here 
tonight  for  the 
same  reason 
you  11  like 

these 
records. 


The  Cleveland 

Orchestra  under 

George  Szell. 

The  best  orchestra 
in  the  country. 

<  The  New  York  Times) 


On  COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


BRILLIANT  STEREO  SHOWPIECES 

GEORGE  SZELL 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

JANACEK:  SINFONIETTA 

HINDEMITH: 

SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS 


MS  7166 


Haydn 

ymphony 
No.93inD 
|  Symphony 
No.94inG 
"Surprise" 

George 

Szell 

Cleveland 

Orchestra 


MS  7006 


A  2-RECORD  SET/SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 

Spectacular 
Gkvoland 


eaprioctoSaBQn/^fioJKoldau 


<fap0fuum<fflo6ih 

£fe  t&tuo  QattuSe/Shvomo  ffionoe  c&.£ 
c/uvcuiofof  a  tDoac  Infitiwi 
and  six  offer  s/hapiocGS 


i 


•'COLUMBIA."!*  MARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


M2X  787  (A  specially  priced 
2-record  set) 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Vah 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.o.ESflHKiilco. 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can 
play  in  comes  from  Converse.  Another  note- 
worthy item:  Converse/ Hodgman  weatherproof 
clothing.  For  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  or  even 
performing  Handel's  Water  Music. 


•converse 


Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  $♦  Waterman  §  Sons,  Inc, 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  he  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

10(1  FHANKMN  STHKKT  •  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Tki.kpho.nk  (617)  542-9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THIRD   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  November  12  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 


RACHMANINOV      Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Pagamni 
JORGE  BOLET     piano 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 


Jorge  Bolet,  the  Cuban  born  pianist,  who  has  made  several  very  success- 
ful appearances  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  recent  years,  will  be  soloist 
in  Rachmaninov's  'Paganini  Rhapsody'  at  the  next  concert.  After  the  first 
New  York  performance  in  December  1934,  Robert  A.  Simon  wrote  in 
The  New  Yorker:  The  Rachmaninov  variations,  written  with  all  of  the 
composer's  skill,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  successful  novelty  that  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  has  had  since  Mr  Toscanini  overwhelmed  the 
subscribers  with  Ravel's  Bolero.  .  .  .'  This  virtuoso  piece  has  not  been 
heard  in  a  Boston  Symphony  subscription  concert  since  1955. 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  December  3  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BRAHMS 
DEBUSSY 

MOZART 

STRAUSS 


Variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn  op.  56a 

Rapsodie  for  saxophone  and  orchestra 
FELIX  VISCUGLIA 

Piano  concerto  in  B  flat  K.  595 
CLAUDE  FRANK 

Suite  from  'Der  Rosenkavalier' 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.  NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


ying  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  te 
Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe/'  4/18/53 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 

2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  22/-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


MBffl 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony- 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


SMITH     COLLEGE     CONCERT      COURSE 

First  Concert,  Season  1968-1969 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

Colin  Davis,  Conductor 


Symphony  No.  99  in  E  flat 

Adagio  -  vivace  assai 

Adagio 

Menuetto  -  trio :  allegretto 

Vivace 


Haydn 


Symphony  No.  1  (1965) 

Allegro 
Andante 
Molto  vivace 


Bennett 


First  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Intermission 


Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 

Allegro  con  brio 
Poco  allegretto 
Allegro 


Brahms 


John  M.  Greene  Hall   $   Thur.,  Oct.  24,  1968   I    8:15  p*m. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


1 


Warn 


CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing  the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.  RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 
Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  exis 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Haydn  & 


Symphony  No.  93 
Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


ndmmtt 
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Beetfuwett:  Sympbuy  Ha.  2 

The  Ci&aium  o|  Pt«tie£J<£iw(Se£ectuwu) 
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Red  Seal  Recordings 

ItCil 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  I.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 

JOHN 


MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LEONARD  KAPLAN 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
HOYT  STOOKEY 


YMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MM 


This  is  the  Coat 

Young  Affluents 

Will  Wear 

Originala.  Slow-curved  in 

gabardine.  Back  belted. 

A  smash  of  a  coat. 

For  saluting  the  season 

majestically.  From  our 

designer  coat  collection. 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:    232-8100.     NORTHSHORE:    5324660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.    BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  born 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpani st 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 
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with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
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Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


exchange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


from  our 

American  Designers 

collection 

The  theater  costume  done  in  rich 
black  velvet,  the  simple  dress 

and  jacket  collared  and  cuffed  in 
white  satin  .  .  .  6  to  14,  145.00 

Sorry,    no   mail   or   phone   orders. 

SECOND   FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Burlington 
Peabody— Bedford,  N.  H 
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THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres . . .  to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U,S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  World.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


UAPAN  AIR  LINES 

official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


Statler  Office  Bldg. 
20  Providence  Street 
Tel.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 
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and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 
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The  1969  Fleetwood  Brougham,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division, 

The  brilliant  1969  Cadillac  may  not  be  your  first,  but  it  will  certainly 

be  your  finest.  New  beauty,  new  elegance,  new  conveniences 

and  more  spirited  performance  make  it  the  most  desirable  car  ever 

built— a  masterpiece  from  the  master  craftsmen. 


Colin  Davis-. 

the  Heir  to  the 

Beecham  Tradition 


Handel:  Messiah 
(Complete  Original 
Instrumentation)  The 
London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Choir/ 
Colin  Davis, 
conductor.  (3  record 
set)  PHS  3-992 
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Handel:  Messiah 
Highlights,  Original 
Instrumentation,  The 
London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Choir/ 
Colin  Davis, 
conductor. 
PHS  900-214 
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BERLIOZ 


LONDON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

COLIN  DAVIS 
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BERLIOZ  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  The 
London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Colin 
Davis,  conductor. 
PHS  900-101 


HIS  PHILIPS  ALBUMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  GREAT  MUSIC  IS  SOLD 

A  product  cf  Mercury  Record  Productions,  Inc.,  35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
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His  Will  leaves  a  love  seat  to  his  late  Aunt  Judith. 
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Something  tells  us  his  Will  is  not  up  to  date. 

It's  not  something  he's  really  conscious  of.  In  fact,  he  would 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  many  things  the  Will  ignores : 
his  children,  for  one  thing.  The  summer  place  in  Maine,  for  another. 
And  all  the  other  things  he  and  his  wife  have  accumulated  over  the 
years. 

If  he  should  die,  it  could  be  quite  a  mess. 

You'd  be  surprised  how  many  people  are  in  this  boat.  And  that's  a 
constant  source  of  amazement  to  us,  since  it's  so  simple  for  a  man  to 
keep  his  Will  up  to  date. 

If  you  haven't  reviewed  your  Will  lately,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
set  up  an  appointment  with  your  lawyer  this  week. 

And  if  you  think  there  might  be  a  place  in  the  picture  for  Old 
Colony  as  executor  or  trustee,  we'd  be  glad  to  talk  it  over. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIRST  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  October  29  at  8.30 

COLIN  DAVIS     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  99  in  E  flat 

Adagio  -  vivace  assai 

Adagio 

Menuetto  -  trio:  allegretto 

Vivace 


BENNETT 


Symphony  no.  1  (1965) 

Allegro 
Andante 
Molto  vivace 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  3  in  F  op.  90* 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante 
Poco  allegretto 
Allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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FRANZ  JOSEPH  HAYDN 
Symphony  no.  99  in  E  flat 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  The  Symphony  no.  99  begins  the  second  series 
of  six  which  Haydn  composed  for  the  Salomon  concerts  in  London.  It  was 
performed  there  on  February  10  1794.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  gave 
the  first  Boston  performance  on  February  1  1872  under  Carl  Zerrahn's  direction. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  30  1886. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

In  Vienna,  in  1793,  Haydn  composed  this  Symphony  in  preparation  for 
his  second  visit  to  London  and  added  five  more  (nos.  100-104)  to  be 
introduced  at  the  second  series  of  six  concerts  under  the  management 
of  Johann  Peter  Salomon.  This  one  was  duly  performed  at  the  opening 
concert  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  February  10  1794.  The  concert 
was  announced  as  follows  in  the  morning  papers: 

Mr.  Salomon  most  respectfully  acquaints  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  his 
FIRST  CONCERT  will  be  on  MONDAY  next,  the  10th   Instant. 

PART  I. 

Grand  Overture,  Rosetti 

Aria,  Mr.  Florio,  jun. 

(being  his  first  Performance  at  these  Concerts.) 

New  Concerto,  Piano  Forte,  Mr.  Dussek. 

Scena,  Madame  Mara. 

PART  II. 

New  Grand  Overture,  Haydn. 

Aria,  Madame  Mara. 

New  Concerto,  Violin,  Signor  Viotti. 

Scena  and  Duetto,  Madame  Mara  and  Mr.  Florio. 

Finale. 
Dr.  Haydn  will  direct  his  Compositions  at  the  Piano  Forte. 

The  reviews  were  ecstatic.  The  critic  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  wrote: 
'This  superb  Concert  was  last  night  opened  for  the  season,  and  with 
such  an  assemblage  of  talents  as  make  it  a  rich  treat  to  the  amateur. 
The  incomparable  Haydn,  produced  an  Overture  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  in  common  terms.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  art 
that  we  ever  witnessed.  It  abounds  with  ideas,  as  new  in  music  as  they 
are  grand  and  impressive;  it  rouses  and  affects  every  emotion  of  the 
soul.  —  It  was  received  with  rapturous  applause.' 

The  Sun  reported  on  February  11  that  'the  grand  instrumental  trial  of 
last  night  was  a  New  Overture  by  Haydn,  a  composition  of  the  most 
exquisite  kind,  rich,  fanciful,  bold,  and  impressive'.  The  'New  Overture', 
which  was  the  E  flat  Symphony,  was  repeated  a  week  later. 
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V 


Pat  Sandler 

highlights  the  new 

small  shape  with 

golden  embroidery  and  jewels 

White  silk  and   worsted 

from  the 

Plaza  Shop,  fifth  floor 

Filene's  Boston 


This  was  the  first  of  Haydn's  symphonies  in  which  he  used  clarinets  (he 
also  used  them  in  nos.  100,  101,  103  and  104).  He  had  used  clarinets  in 
his  lira  concertos  and  notturni.  Karl  Geiringer  writes:  'How  well  the 
master  understood  the  possibilities  of  this  wind  instrument  is  shown  in 
the  very  first  bars  of  the  score.  The  sonorous  chalumeau  register  of  the 
clarinet  provides  an  effective  bass  for  the  stringed  instruments.  Daring 
modulations  give  this  introduction  a  decidedly  modern  character.  In  the 
main  section  of  the  movement  the  second  subject  is  of  greater  signifi- 
cance than  the  first,  and  a  similar  romantic  preponderance  of  the  sub- 
sidiary idea  may  be  noted  in  the  following  adagio,  which  is  one  of  the 
deepest  and  most  stirring  pieces  written  by  Haydn.  As  in  the  preceding 
symphony,  the  mood  changes  completely  with  the  beginning  of  the 
minuet.  This  scherzo-like  movement  and  still  more  the  finale  employ 
all  the  devices  of  instrumentation  and  counterpoint  to  create  pictures  of 
uncontrollable  gaiety.' 

As  almost  without  exception  in  his  London  symphonies,  Haydn  opens 
this  one  with  a  reflective  and  free  adagio,  no  pompous  or  ceremonious 
portal,  but  tender  and  mysterious,  foreshadowing  Beethoven.  The  prin- 
cipal difference,  in  this  case,  is  that  instead  of  leading  the  hearer  by  a 
subtle  transition  into  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Haydn  dismisses 
the  introductory  mood  with  not  so  much  as  a  gesture,  as  he  breaks  into 
the  sprightly  theme  of  his  vivace  assai.  The  second  theme  is  for  violins 
and  clarinet,  an  instrument  which  takes  its  place  in  these  later  sym- 
phonies. The  development  progresses  through  chameleon-like  modula- 
tions with  a  wit  and  daring  which  almost  equals  the  whimsical  fancy 
and  legerdemain  of  the  finale.  The  adagio,  in  G  major,  opens  with  a 
theme  for  the  first  violins,  cantabile,  which  is  ornamented  with  passages 
in  the  woodwinds,  the  flutes  predominating.  The  second  theme  is 
inseparable  from  the  elaboration  of  sixteenth  notes  upon  which  its  sus- 
tained songfulness  subsists.  This  is  a  slow  movement  of  lyric  intensity 
with  aspects  of  nineteenth-century  romanticism,  and  there  is  a  passage 
in  stormy  triplets  which  again  almost  makes  one  exclaim  'Beethoven!' 
There  is  a  lusty  minuet,  allegretto,  based  upon  a  simple  descending 
chord  of  E  flat.  In  the  trio  the  oboe,  cantabile,  is  combined  with  the 
strings.  The  final  rondo,  vivace,  brings  a  more  independent  and  distinct 
use  of  the  various  woodwind  voices.  There  is  the  characteristic  pause  of 
suspense  upon  the  main  theme,  slowed  to  adagio  and  played  by  the  first 
violins,  before  the  coda. 


THE  DEN  GALLERY 

Specializing  in  18th  and  19th  Century 

American  Paintings  and  Clocks 

Objects  of  Art 

3  PINE  WOOD  ROAD,  DOVER,  MASS. 

1.  (617)   785-0639  Vic  and  Olga  Firth  —  By  Appointment  only 
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RICHARD  RODNEY  BENNETT 

Symphony  no.  1  (1965) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Bennett  was  born  in  Broadstairs,  England,  on  March  29  1936.  He  composed  the 
Symphony  in  Islington,  London,  between  August  and  December  1965,  and  the 
world  premiere  was  given  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Istvan  Kertesz  on  February  10  1966.  The  first  American  performance,  again 
directed  by  Kertesz,  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  January  6  1967. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  side 
drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  marimba,  triangle,  suspended  cymbals,  Chinese 
block,  tambourine,  maracas,  glockenspiel,  vibraphone,  xylophone,  timpani,  harp 
and  strings. 

'London  has  become  a  great  capital  of  contemporary  music',  wrote 
Stravinsky  in  Expositions  and  developments,  published  in  1962.  That  year 
marked  the  peak  of  a  three  or  four  year  phase  of  completely  new  interest 
in  twelve  tone  and  contemporary  music;  a  revolution  in  traditionally 
conservative  English  musical  life  had  taken  place. 

During  the  fifties  there  had  been  a  healthy  movement  towards  the 
rediscovery  of  pre-classical  music,  thanks  largely  to  the  scholarship  and 
musicianship  of  Thurston  Dart,  virtuoso  harpsichordist  and  university 
teacher,  and  a  devoted  group  of  his  followers.  The  trend  to  contempo- 
rary music  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  decade  was  also  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  influence  of  one  man,  William  Glock,  who  became 
in  1959  Controller  of  Music  to  the  British   Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Clock,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Artur  Schnabel  in  Berlin  in  the  early  thirties, 
originally  had  a  double  career  as  pianist  and  critic.  In  1948  he  founded 
the  Bryanston  Summer  School  of  Music  (later  to  be  called  the  Dartington 
School  when  the  establishment  moved  its  headquarters),  and  started  a 
movement  to  direct  the  course  of  music  from  its  established  isolation. 
He  imported  teachers  like  Elliott  Carter,  Stefan  Wolpe,  Bruno  Maderna 
and  Luciano  Berio,  composers  almost  unknown  in  England  at  that  time. 
Recordings  were  in  short  supply  in  the  years  after  the  war,  and  many  of 
dock's  students  had  their  first  opportunity  to  hear  Schoenberg's  Varia- 
tions op.  31  (which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  play  later  this 
season)  from  the  record  which  Carter  brought  with  him. 

The  BBC  is  the  most  powerful  patron  and  largest  performer  of  music  in 
the  world,  supporting  several  orchestras  of  its  own  and  presenting  count- 
less performances  by  other  orchestras,  opera  companies,  chamber 
groups,  solo  instrumentalists  and  choruses  over  its  national  radio  and 
television  networks.  Glock  immediately  established  a  radical  policy  of 
broadcasting  a  great  number  of  the  standard  works  of  the  twelve  tone 
repertoire,  which  English  audiences  had  had  almost  no  opportunity  to 
hear,  as  well  as  the  latest  pieces  from  Darmstadt  and  Donaueschingen. 

For  the  first  time  young  English  composers  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  music  performed  professionally  to  the  world's  widest  radio 
audience.  Several  talents  emerged:  Alexander  Goehr,  recently  appointed 
to    the    faculty    of   the    New    England    Conservatory    of    Music,    Thea 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


«H'i*    IT 


\Jur    L^oat    (^reed 

A  Hurwitch  coat,  be  it  from  Originala,  Trigere  or 
Monte-Savo  ...  or  from  one  of  our  lesser  known 
designers,  who  make  wonderful  coats  for  us  under 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ...  is  chosen  with 
the  same  critical  eye  and  the  same  insistence  on 
quality,  style  and  workmanship. 


1 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


Musgrave,  Malcolm  Williamson,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies  and  Richard 
Rodney  Bennett  are  a  few  of  the  composers  whose  work  began  to 
receive  regular  performances. 

Bennett  was  born  in  Broadstairs,  a  town  on  the  South-eastern  tip 
of  the  English  coast,  in  1936.  His  mother  was  a  pupil  of  Gustav  Hoist, 
his  father  a  singer  and  writer.  He  went  to  Leighton  Park  School  in 
Reading  and  from  there  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  where  he  studied  with  Lennox  Berkeley  and  Howard  Ferguson 
from  1953  to  1956.  During  the  following  two  years  he  studied  privately 
with  Pierre  Boulez  in  Paris.  He  now  lives  in  London  where  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  composing. 

Bennett's  music  has  been  played  in  most  European  countries,  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  in  this  country.  A  composer  of  great  versatil- 
ity, he  has  written  for  television,  radio  and  the  theatre.  His  film  scores 
include  Indiscreet,  Only  two  can  play,  Billy  Liar,  The  nanny,  Billion 
dollar  brain  and  Far  from  the  madding  crowd.  Among  his  recent  works 
are  the  Symphony  no.  2,  commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  season  and  first  performed  on  January  18  of  this  year  under 
Leonard  Bernstein's  direction;  Epithalamion  for  chorus  and  orchestra; 
two  operas,  The  mines  of  sulphur  (1965)  and  A  penny  for  a  song  (1967), 
commissioned  by  Sadler's  Wells;  a  Wind  quintet,  commissioned  by  the 
Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky;  and  a  Piano  concerto,  which  received 
its  first  performance  at  the  Birmingham  Triennial  Musical  Festival  on 
September  19  last.  The  critic  of  the  London  Sunday  Times  wrote:  'The 
piano  writing  throughout  is  as  masterly  as  the  orchestral  scoring.'  Bennett 
is  now  working  on  a  full-length  opera  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden. 

Richard   Rodney  Bennett  has   kindly  provided   the  following  note  for 
these  performances: 

'My  first  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Peter  Stuyvesant 
Foundation  for  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  was  com- 
posed between  August  and  December  1965.  It  is  in  three  move- 
ments, scored  for  the  normal  symphony  orchestra  and  lasts  just 
over  twenty  minutes.  For  the  preceding  six  years  I  had  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  vocal  music.  The  texts,  both  poetry  and 
prose,  which  I  chose  were  usually  sombre  and  nocturnal  in  feeling. 
I  am  referring  to  such  works  as  The  approaches  of  sleep  (Sir  Thomas 
Browne),  Lament  for  tenor  and  guitar  (Tichbourne),  Tomo'  Bedlams 
song  (Anonymous  17th  century),  The  ledge  and  The  mines  of 
sulphur.  Even  orchestral  pieces,  such  as  the  Nocturnes  and  Aubade 
were  suggested  by  strange  and  evocative  passages  chosen  from  the 
work  of  John  Donne  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Since  the  composi- 
tion of  The  mines  of  sulphur  I  had  felt  myself  moving  away  from  the 
mood  of  the  pieces  listed  above  towards  something  brighter,  harder 
and  clearer.  The  fact  that  two  subsequent  works  were  first  a 
comic  opera  and  second  a  choral  setting  of  a  vividly  colourful 
poem  by  Herrick,  had,  I  think  a  considerable  effect  on  the  mood 
of  my  symphony. 

continued  on  page  38 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


w  What  passion  cannot  musick 
raise  and  quell!" 


November  22  is  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  3rd 
century  Roman  martyr  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  music  at  all; 
nonetheless,  she  has  been  revered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  art 
since  the  15th  century,  and  you 
might  want  to  celebrate  her  cal- 
endar  day  with  the  new  record  of 
Handel's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day".  David  Willcocks  conduct- 
ing the  Choir  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  the  Academy  of  St. 
Marti n-in-the-Fields,  and  soloists 
April  Cantelo  and  Ian  Partridge 
(Argo).  The  text  by  Dryden  is 
one  of  the  grandest  ever  given  a 
composer,  and  Handel  responds 
excitingly  to  its  images  as  he  in- 
vokes in  turn  "the  TRUMPETS 
loud  clangor,"  "the  soft  com- 
plaining FLUTE,"  and  "the  last 
and  dreadful  Hour"  when  "the 
dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
/And  MUSICK  shall  untune  the 
sky."  A  great  work  and  a  worthy 
performance. 

Handel  had  eight  weeks  be- 
tween finishing  the  Ode  and  its 
premiere,  and  he 
occupied  the  first 
five  usefully 
by  writing  the 
12  Concerti 
Grossi,  Op.  6. 


This  wonderfully  varied  set  of 
works  is  newly  available  on  rec- 
ords, played  with  a  happy  blend 
of  scholarship  and  spirited  musi- 
cality  by  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Raymond 
Leppard  (Mercury,  3  records). 
Menuhin's  recording  (Angel)  is 
more  energetic  and  fanciful,  rea- 
sons for  me  to  prefer  it  slightly, 
but  Leppard's  will  please  many 
for  being  lighter  on  its  feet,  for 
its  more  transparent  tone,  and 
for  costing  a  bit  less. 

The  Concentus  Musicus  from 
Vienna  is  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  old  instruments  should 
sound  beautiful,  not  grotesque, 
and  that  a  good  performance  of 
early  music  will  be  even  better  if 
it  gives  the  original  timbres  as 
well.  The  Concentus's  recording 
of  the  four  Bach  orchestral  Suites 
has  just  come  out  (Telefunken, 
Das  alte  Werk  series,  2  records), 
offering  performances  delicious 
in  sonority,  captivating  in  vital- 
ity, and  excitingly  revealing 
about  the  dance  rhythms. 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  CDIf 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I. C. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


ItC/l 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Leinsdorfs  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 




Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

■a  Item 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 


THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2         1   (j0Seph  Silverstein,  violinist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J  K 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/ Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 
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2642 
7046 
7031 

7044 

2673 
2694 

7030 

2897 

2732 

2962 

2934 

2707 
2834 
2703 

3019 
2994 
2667 

2879 
2701 

2641 
2849 

2725 

2681 

2954 

3014 
7040 
3011 
6710 


MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    to  i   p  e\  tipnn 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J   K    U'   -SJ  *^'UU 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    in  \   dm  <ci?nn 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J   K  }  *        u 

MENDELSSOHN:  Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626  1    #5  i   p  .^  <tionn 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live")  J   v  ;  *i*.uu 

PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  11    /John  Rrownine  Dianistt 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  }   U         Browning,  pianist; 

PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    fit7hak  Ppriman   v/inlinicn 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J   lltznaK  perlman,  violinist) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 


PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 


(Samuel  Mayes,  cellist) 


PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  In  nr:n  uniianrw   nianien 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  J    (Lorm  Ho,lander'  Pianist) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:   Awakening  Scene 

STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 


6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 


2228 
2438 
6077 
6098 
2608 
6114 
2109 

2297 
2647 

2668 

2490 
2629 

2314 
2520 

2221 

2625 

2073 
2567 

2314 
2664 
2568 
2341 

2344 
2565 


2683 


BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:   Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

5.k?^S V. Sche lomp  . .■■      ^    ,       I  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

WALTON:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 


MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde 
Suite  Provencale 


$7.00 


MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 

SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitsky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 

Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 
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Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

1129  BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1035  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 

SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

6003  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral")  ' 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi)  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures 

6006  BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

1109  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1062  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

1030  CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1041  DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

1060  d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Hen  riot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1  (Nicole  Hen  riot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 

RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Violinist) 

WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


1034 
1033 
1071 

1032 


1100 
1197 

1037 
1065 


PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1  (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 
1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise 


Name- 


Address. 


City_ 


.State. 


.Zip. 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $. 


'3%  Mass.  Sales  Tax 


Total  Amount  $. 


*Mass.  residents  only 
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EGRET 
FUND 


EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 
FUND,  INC. 


Prospectus  available  from 

EGRET  DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

110   MILK   STREET 
BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS  02107 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  woman  look  after 
a  sizable  inheritance 
without  adding  worry-lines 
to  her  looks? 


The  possession  of  money  and  property  often  creates 
unexpected  problems.  Our  job  at  State  Street  Bank  is  to 
eliminate  as  many  of  these  worries  as  possible 
—  or,  better  yet,  to  prevent  them  from  occurring. 

Stocks?  Bonds?  Real  estate?  We  have  the  skills  to 
help  you  with  the  technical  aspects  of  managing 
your  assets  wisely.  Even  more  important  to  you  as  an 
individual  is  the  personal  financial  counsel  of  our 
trust  officers.  To  us,  each  account  has  its  own  special 
needs,  its  own  distinctive  approach. 

May  we  meet  with  you  to  talk  over  money  matters 
soon?  Just  phone  466-3721  and  tell  us  when. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


O  NEW   ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTO 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 


Although  the  symphony  was  not  in  any  way  suggested  by  poetry, 
it  contains  much  of  the  feeling  which  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
create  in  the  comic  opera  and  the  choral  work.  It  is  primarily  an 
extrovert,  highly  coloured  and  fast-moving  piece,  often  very  simple 
and  direct  in  its  mood,  with  strong  thematic  threads,  and  a  definite 
tendency  away  from  the  'impressionist'  feeling  of  such  pieces  as 
the  Aubade  (1964). 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  lively  and  rhythmic  theme  which, 
as  a  monody  of  single  line,  is  stated  primarily  by  the  brass.  This 
theme  pervades  the  whole  movement,  and  the  pace  and  mood 
only  slacken  once,  for  a  brief  period  of  'relaxation'  before  the 
reprise,  where  the  theme  reappears  in  close  canonic  form.  There  is 
also  an  important  theme,  more  expressive  in  feeling,  which  appears 
high  on  the  strings,  above  brass  chords. 

The  second  movement,  an  extended  slow  piece,  is  also  built  exclu- 
sively from  two  elements.  The  first  is  a  melancholy  phrase,  first 
played  by  a  solo  oboe  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  This  is 
answered  by  sustained,  chorale-like  brass  chords.  This  chorale  pat- 
tern is  developed  and  extended,  while  the  first  theme  returns  fre- 
quently, almost  unchanged.  The  whole  movement  is  extremely 
expressive  in  its  feeling. 

Whereas  the  first  movement  opened  with,  and  depended  on  a 
sharply  defined  thematic  idea,  the  last  movement,  again  fast,  opens 
with  a  brilliantly  coloured  sequence  of  textural  ideas,  out  of  which 
emerges  a  short  thematic  motif,  played  by  the  english  horn.  This 
contrast  between  texture  and  theme  provides  the  musical  argument 
for  the  movement. 

Any  article  which  attempts  to  describe  the  conception  and  nature 
of  an  extended  piece  of  music  seems  fated  to  sound  solemn  and 
obsessed  with  technique.  However,  I  hope  that  the  experience  of 
hearing  this  particular  piece  will  prove  to  be  the  direct  opposite!' 

After  the  first  performance  of  Bennett's  Symphony  no.  1,  William  Mann 
wrote  in  The  Musical  Times:  'It  is  virtuoso  music,  delighting  in  rapid 
passage  work  and  stratospheric  violin-writing,  and  jubilant  fortissimo 
chords  for  brass.  ...  I  imagine  that  he  wrote  the  Symphony  ...  to  show 
himself  and  his  listeners  that  a  symphony  is  a  perfectly  acceptable  vehi- 
cle for  modern  musical  thought,  and  that  vice  versa  12-note  language 
can  be  turned  to  musical  purposes  that  an  ordinary  symphony  concert 
audience  can  enjoy  at  first  hearing. 

'Well,  in  this  he  was  successful:  the  Symphony  was  received  with  noisy 
enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Bennett  has  said  that  his  ideas  about  symphony  com- 
position have  been  helpfully  influenced  by  Henze:  listening  to  the  work 
I  would  have  added  the  name  of  Walton,  the  Walton  of  the  Second 
symphony  and  the  Cello  concerto  and,  especially  in  Bennett's  captivating 
slow  movement,  Troilus  and  Cressida/ 


For  information  about  space  and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department     •     Symphony  Hall     •     266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL   SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


John  Locke 


judgment 


Smith,  Barney  might  well  adopt  as  a 
motto  for  its  Research  Department  a 
sentence  of  John  Locke's:  "He  that 
judges  without  informing  himself  to 
the  utmost  that  he  is  capable  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss." 

Our  extensive  Research  staff  is  un- 
questionably capable,  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced. And  they  do  inform  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  Not  by  mere  study  of 
documents  alone.  Primary  sources  of 
information . . .  face-to-face  interviews 


. . .  on-the-spot  investigations ...  all  are 
inherent  in  their  definition  of  research. 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  that  they'll  be 
found  "judging  amiss."  And  their  judg- 
ments are  embodied  in  reports  that 
have  long  proved  their  value  to  our  cli- 
ents. Would  you  like  to  see  examples  ? 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

After  all . . .  when  you  select  a  broker, 
you  don't  want  to  judge  amiss,  either. 
We're  ready  to  help  you  inform  your- 
self to  the  utmost  about  us. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
Symphony  no.  3  in  F  major  op.  90 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  Third  Symphony  in  1883.  Hans  Richter  conducted  the 
first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  Decem- 
ber 2  1883.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  in  New  York  on  October 
24  1884  at  a  Novelty  Concert  of  Mr  Van  der  Stucken.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  gave  the  Boston  premiere  on 
November  8  1884. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bas- 
soon, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Symphony 
was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six  years  elapsed 
after  the  Second  before  a  Third  was  announced  as  written  and  ready  for 
performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at  Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms 
(just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony  which  had  occupied  him 
for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year.  Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals 
for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna,  expressed  himself  to  Bulow  as 
anxious  for  its  success,  and  when  after  the  performance  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  print  as  by  far  his  best  work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the 
public  would  be  led  to  expect  too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disap- 
pointed. He  need  not  have  worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the 
first  two  symphonies,  had  felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were 
now  completely  convinced  that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them; 
they  were  only  eager  to  hear  any  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties 
which  they  knew  would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real 
occasion.  There  was  present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  'Wagner-Bruckner 
ecclesia  militans',  whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was 
quite  ignored  and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  per- 
formance, which  was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises 
to  Wiillner  and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated 
the  new  symphony,  with  Wullner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in 
the  month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  program. 

City  after  city  approached  Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from 
France,  which  to  this  day  has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an 
invitation  from  the  Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature 
of  Benjamin  Godard.  When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an 
initial  fee  to  the  composer  of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 
If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a  succes 
d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own  sober 
virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular,  personal 
symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have  taken 
stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed  from 
Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow,  which 
was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer  from 
the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the  shadow 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 


of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  First 
Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final  pages;  the 
Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit  orchestra- 
tion and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive  trumpets  of 
its  finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer  suitable  to  the 
now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  henceforth  was  to  be, 
if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more  tranquillized 
and  innlg;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a  more  delicate 
and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive,  sturdy,  the  mili- 
tantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged,  had  inwardly 
been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite  apart  from  his 
kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

'The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity'  of  the  F  major  Symphony  was 
the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry  which 
was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  confirmation 
in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Jerome  Ston- 
borough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the  manuscript  and 
his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable  matter  divulged  in 
the  writer's  'Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work'. 

'It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B  flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly 
repeated  catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the 
problems  of  instrumentation.' 

'Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a  "motto,"  ' 
also  writes  Geiringer;  'this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for  the  grandiose 
principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates  not  only  this 
movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  particularly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning  of  the  recapitula- 
tion. After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of  excitement  calm 
down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic  E  flat  major,  as  a 
herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost  objective  serenity 
speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  andante  of  such  emotional 
tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  youthful  Brahms.  Par- 
ticularly attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  following  poco  allegretto, 
which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is  stamped  with  a  highly  indi- 
vidual character  by  its  constant  alternation  of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhy- 
thms. Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make  the  concise  threefold  form  of 
the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating  the  da  capo  of  the  first  part 
in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement 
is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his  later  years.  The  finale  is  a  tremendous 
conflict  of  elemental  forces;  it  is  only  in  the  coda  that  calm  returns. 
Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thunderstorm,  the  motto,  played  by  the  flute, 
with  its  message  of  hope  and  freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other 
voices/ 
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Natick 


Peabody 


Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you  A  cottage  by  the  sea 
...  a  country  manor ...  a 
penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline7  We'vean  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes  Call 
426- 1  500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you  ■ 
create  "something  perfect ." 


Ml 


furniture 

Springfield  Hartford 


^ 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Made. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON   STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  symphony, 
pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the  dominant  C 
major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third,  and  F  minor 
in  long  portions  of  the  finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by  which  Brahms' 
'positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative  factors,  by  melan- 
choly and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward  limitations,  which 
have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indeterminate  "Moll-Dur" 
nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  "psychological  scheme" 
[innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony.'  Thus  is  Brahms  the  'first  and 
only  master  of  the  "Dur-Moll"  mode,  the  master  of  resignation'. 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  'Eroica',  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Rudesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  lago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  'Forest  Idyll'.  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
'belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music'. 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  1968 

More  than  400  young  musicians  came  to  Tanglewood  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  take  part  in  the  Music  Center's  varied  programs.  There 
were  over  150  fellows  on  scholarship  —  instrumentalists,  singers,  com- 
posers and  conductors,  who  worked  with  the  many  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  distinguished  guests  who  made 
up  the  Faculty.  Boston  University  expanded  its  flourishing  programs  of 
the  Tanglewood  Institute,  offering  programs  in  music,  theater,  dance 
and  the  visual  arts.  The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  presented 
programs  for  music  educators. 

Early  in  August  it  was  announced  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  had 
made  a  matching  grant  of  $125,000  to  the  Center.  The  Foundation 
offered  $50,000  for  1968,  and  this  sum  was  supplemented  by  contri- 
butions from  former  students  of  the  Center  and  from  the  Friends  of 
Music  at  Tanglewood.  It  made  possible  the  award  of  $65,000  in  schol- 
arships to  the  Fellows,  varying  in  amount  from  $295  to  $700.  Members 
of  the  Fellowship  program  gave  ten  public  concerts  of  chamber  music, 
vocal  recitals  and  composers'  forums.  Works  by  the  student  composers 
at  Tanglewood  were  played  at  the  forums.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  gave  eight  public  concerts:  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Aaron  Copland, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Gunther  Schuller,  Charles  Wilson,  and  the  conduc- 
tors in  the  Fellowship  program  conducted. 

The  Center  offered  new  programs  during  the  1968  session:  three  'con- 
temporary trends'  concerts,  sponsored  by  the  Center  as  an  extension 
of  its  contemporary  music  activities,  were  given  by  popular  groups 
representing  important  developments  outside  the  sphere  of  Western 
'classical'  music.  The  first  of  the  three  concerts  presented  jazz  by  the 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet  and  folk  music  by  Judy  Collins;  the  second  Indian 
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us 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 


music  by  Ravi  Shankar,  Ali  Akbar  Khan  and  the  'Festival  from  India'; 
the  final  evening's  music  was  'rock'  by  The  Association.  Ravi  Shankar 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Faculty  and  gave  several  lecture-demonstra- 
tions. 

There  was  a  series  of  violin  recitals  given  by  faculty  members  Roman 
Totenberg,  William  Kroll  and  Paul  Zukofsky.  There  were  also  five  con- 
certs by  the  Boston  University  Young  Artist  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Walter  Eisenberg,  who  also  gave  a  commentary,  for  young  people 
spending  their  vacation  at  camp  in  the  Berkshires. 

A  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  made  possible 
another  new  program,  the  Center's  sponsorship  of  'A  day  in  the  arts' 
for  disadvantaged  children  from  Massachusetts.  The  young  people 
were  brought  to  Tanglewood  in  buses,  and  spent  a  day  in  supervised 
activities,  which  included  everything  from  attending  rehearsals  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  swimming  at  the  Tanglewood  Lake- 
front.  There  were  usually  four  busloads  a  week,  and  the  program  suc- 
cessfully introduced  the  children  to  a  totally  new  and  exciting  artistic 
environment. 

The  annual  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  sponsored  by  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  in  co-operation  with  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation, 
was  held  between  August  4th  and  11th.  The  world  premiere  of  Ele- 
phant Steps,  an  opera  by  Stanley  Silverman,  which  was  commissioned 
by  the  Center  and  the  Foundation,  was  given,  and  there  were  two 
performances  later.  Commissions  were  also  given  to  Mark  DeVoto, 
Richard  Trythall  and  William  T.  McKinley.  The  opening  concert,  held 
on  the  lawn  outside  the  Shed,  featured  electronic  music.  The  Festival's 
six  other  chamber  and  orchestral  concerts  included  two  performances 
in  the  same  evening  of  Schoenberg's  Die  Gluckliche  Hand  conducted 
by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  The  Schoenberg  performance  represented  a  new 
trend:  the  juxtaposition  of  music  of  the  present  day  with  some  of  the 
classic  pieces  of  the  twentieth  century. 

'Tanglewood  on  parade',  the  Center's  open  day,  was  held  on  August  14*. 
Members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  gave  performances  throughout 
the  day.  The  evening  Gala  concert  was  conducted  by  Charles  Wilson, 
Gunther  Schuller  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  included  performances  of 
Prokofiev's  Peter  and  the  Wolf  with  narrator  Frank  Langella  from  the 
Berkshire  Theater  Festival,  and  As  quiet  as  by  Michael  Colgrass  with  a 
ballet  danced  by  Norman  Walker  and  Pamela  Ladimer  from  Jacobs 
Pillow  Dance  Festival.  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  combined  Boston 
Symphony  and  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras  in  music  by  Wagner. 
During  the  day  there  were  exhibits  on  show  from  the  Berkshire  Museum 
and  the  Hancock  Shaker  Village.  The  participation  of  these  other  local 
artists  and  organizations  helped  to  attract  attention  to  the  rich  cultural 
life  of  the  Berkshires. 


EXHIBITION 

The  oil  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  are  loaned  by  the  Adelson 
Galleries,  154  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  The  exhibition  will  continue 
until  Tuesday  November  12. 
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FILIPPO  BERIO  100%  ITALIAN  OLIVE  OIL 

Produced  and  Packed  only  in  Lucca,  Italy 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

COLIN  DAVIS,  Conductor  of  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  since  September  1967, 
was  born  in  England.  After  studies  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  he  became  a  pro- 
fessional clarinetist.  National  service  in  the 
Household  Cavalry  was  followed  by  his 
first  conducting  engagements  with  the 
Kalmar  Orchestra  and  the  Chelsea  Opera 
Group.  His  opera  performances  and  guest 
appearances  with  English  orchestras  grad- 
ually brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
musical  world. 

He  had  been  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra  for 
two  years  when  he  was  called  to  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  in  1959  to 
deputise  for  Otto  Klemperer  in  a  concert  performance  of  Don  Giovanni. 
This  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career:  he  was  appointed  Musical 
Director  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Opera  Company  the  following  year, 
conducted  Die  Zauberflote  at  Glyndebourne  in  place  of  the  ailing 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  and  began  conducting  the  major  London  or- 
chestras regularly,  as  well  as  opera  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  both  ballet 
and  opera  at  Covent  Garden. 

He  conducted  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  in  Russia,  directed 
the  first  German  performance  of  Britten's  War  Requiem  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  shared  the  podium  with  Solti  and  Kertesz 
on  the  1964  world  tour  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Colin  Davis  is  now  a  regular  visitor  to  America.  Apart  from  his  ap- 
pearances in  Boston,  he  has  conducted  the  Orchestras  in  Philadelphia, 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Later 
this  season  he  will  conduct  Peter  Grimes  and  Wozzeck  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  spend  four  weeks  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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In  case  the  concert 

oMOUICI   61IU .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  awaiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
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is  known  as  our  moat 
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Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum   Parking  491-3600 
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97  NEWBURY  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 

ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  a  series  of  six  concerts 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN   HALL 

Monday  November  4 

MUSICA  ANTIQUA 

Kaplan,  Holmes,  Shermont,  Hoherman,  Moyer 

Wednesday  January  8 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  STRING  TRIO 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin 

Monday  January  27 

VIOLONE  ENSEMBLE 

Hobart,  Schneider,  Hedberg,  Ripley,  Hearne 

Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 
Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi,  Walt,  Stagliano 

Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 

Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 

Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Goode 

Series  prices:  $7.50,  $10.50,  $13.50,  $16.50,  $22.50,  $27.50 

Members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Friends 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  are  entitled  to  a  guest  ticket  for  each 
ticket  that  they  buy.  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  should  present  their  mem- 
bership cards  at  the  Box  Office  if  they  buy  tickets  in  person;  if  they 
write  or  telephone  they  should  give  their  membership  number. 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
Lmmmm»-f     over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
*uumkmm  [      Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

C  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow.  Prop.,  Inc. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  Is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 
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Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Asti 

Gancia 
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What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     CORRIDOR 
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to  begin  your  Christmas  shopping.  For 
lovely  gifts  for  everyone  on  your  list, 
for  distinctive  cards,  for  delicious  holiday 
foods,  shop  at  the  Union. 


THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization   .  .  .  264  Boylston  Street     *      Boston   027  76 

Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBliE 

Strolling  Violinist 
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Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 
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President 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 
2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •  MASS. 
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Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 

Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  Other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


Custom  Designing 


RICHARD  H  bWhm 

JEWELERS 


81  Charles  Street   43  Central  Street 
Boston  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 


Boston's 
Internationally 

Famous  Italian 
Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Free  Attendant  For  Reservations 

Parking  Tel.  Rl  2-4142 

olcarfb 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 
All  major  credit  cards  accepted 
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Uncommonly  good . . . 

the  cuisine,  the  service,  the  view 

The  dining  room  open  noon  till  9  p.m. 


THE  RITZ^> CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    hY  U.S.   GOVT   AGENCY 
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The  Cleveland 
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George  Szell. 


The  best  orchestra 
in  the  country. 

(The  New  York  Times) 
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M2X  787  (A  specially  priced 
2-record  set) 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 
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CALL   426-5050 


51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can 
play  in  comes  from  Converse.  Another  note- 
worthy item:  Converse/ Hodgman  weatherproof 
clothing.  For  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  or  even 
performing  Handel's  Water  Music. 


•converse 


Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  S-  Waterman  £  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  ]ohn  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

10(1  FKANKI.IN   STHKKT  •  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


SECOND   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  November  26  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano 

DAVID  CLATWORTHY     baritone 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON     conductor 


BACH 


BRAHMS 


Wedding  cantata   no.  202   'Weichet  nur,   betriibte 
Schatten' 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45 


The  monumental  'German  Requiem'  of  Brahms  will  be  the  main  work 
in  the  next  program.  Completed  when  the  composer  was  only  thirty- 
three,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  all  choral  literature.  It  has  little  in 
common  with  the  Roman  Requiem  Mass;  Brahms  wanted  to  believe  in 
death  as  a  happening  to  be  accepted  without  fear.  'There  is  nothing  to 
be  altered/  he  wrote  to  Clara  Schumann,  'nothing  for  a  sensible  per- 
son to  regret;  it's  just  a  matter  of  carrying  on  and  keeping  one's  head 
above  water.'  Saramae  Endich  and  David  Clatworthy  will  sing  the  solo 
soprano  and  baritone  parts;  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
conductor  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  will  perform  the  choral  parts. 


THIRD   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  7  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEVERLY  SILLS     soprano 
CLAIRE  WATSON     soprano 
ROBERT  NAGY     tenor 
BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 
EUNICE  ALBERTS     contralto 


CAROL  BOGARD     soprano 
JOHN  REARDON     baritone 
JAMES  BILLINGS     tenor 
MALCOLM  SMITH     bass 
JOHN  FERRANTE     tenor 


STRAUSS 


Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (original  version] 


programs  subject  to  change 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.  NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his   regular  concert  commitments,  will   accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
rd  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •    TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


HARVARD 
TRUST 


COMR 

YOUR  FULL  SE 


"Your  shortest  path  . . . 
. . .  to  person-to-person  banking.'' 


12  offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord 
and  Littleton,  Massachusetts.  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


« 


VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  PROVIDENCE 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  exis 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Haydn  -gfe 

1   T  >-><-«  RED   SE*L 

Symphony  No.  93  s 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Concert  Manager 

Press  and  Public 
Information 

)NY  HALL 

BOSTON 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  I.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 

JOHN 


MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LEONARD  KAPLAN 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.   PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  born 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager    William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 


STEIN  WAY 


The  artist's  choice... 
the  piano 
for  your  home 


Most  of  the  world's  great  artists  choose 

the  Steinway  to  enhance  their  performance. 

The  Steinway's  superior  tone  and  long 

life  also  make  it  the  ideal  piano  for  the  home. 

We  invite  you  to  select  your-  piano  as  the  artists  do,  from  our  large  selection 
of  beautiful  Steinway  Consoles  and  Grands. 


Exclusive  Steinway  Piano,  Hammond  Organ  and  Fisher  Stereo 
for  All  This  Territory 


256  Weybosset  Street 


Open  Thursday  Evenings 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  concert  in  Providence 


SECOND  PROGRAM 

Thursday  October  31  at  8.30  pm 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


HAYDN 


Symphony  no.  90  in  C 

Adagio  -  allegro  assai 
Andante 
Menuetto-  trio 
Finale:  allegro  assai 


JANACEK 


Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  op.  60 

Allegretto 

Andante  -  allegretto 
Moderato 
Allegretto 
Andante  con  moto 


intermission 


DVORAK 


Symphony  no.  8  in  G  major  op.  88' 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Allegretto  grazioso 

Finale:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 


By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is  allowed 
only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium. 
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FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 
Symphony  no.  90  in  C 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  He  composed  the  Symphony  no.  90  in  1788. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  April  21  1899. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  is  popularly  assumed  that  attitude  determines  behavior,  whereas 
social  scientists  have  found  the  converse  to  be  much  more  likely  — 
that  the  inner  reality  (what  one  believes)  is  significantly  shaped  by 
the  outer  reality  (what  one  does).  Someday,  perhaps,  the  data  will 
catch  up  with  the  stereotype.  Meantime  all  might  agree  that  'character' 
is  an  infinitely  more  complex  proposition.  It  is  easy  enough  to  define 
operationally  for  a  psychological  experiment,  but  in  real  life  the 
myriad  problems  of  adapting  to  any  environment  are  not  so  handily 
categorized. 

These  musings  are  not  without  point.  It  is  this:  that  duplicity — in  the 
fullness  of  its  unambiguous  connotations  —  is  not  often  imputed  to 
Joseph  Haydn.  For  whatever  reason,  it  pleases  us  to  take  for  granted 
that  so  lofty  a  paterfamilias  'character'  could  not  contain  such  a  de- 
spicable trait;  and  indeed  there  is  a  surfeit  of  evidence  from  which  we 
must  conclude  that  double-dealing  was  repugnant  to  this  'good'  man. 

So  be  it.  But  let  us  recognize  that  in  addition  to  his  exceptional 
capacity  for  making  music  Haydn  was  only  human;  that  he  seemed 
conspicuously  less  fallible  than  other  mortals  in  his  own  epoch,  and 
does  yet,  is  a  tribute  to  his  superb  talent  for  image-building.  It  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  whole.  Remember  that  for  most  of  his  life 
he  was  by  profession  a  special  kind  of  (literally)  liveried  servant.  It  is 
our  good  fortune,  therefore,  that  his  genius  included  a  remarkably 
adaptive  drive  for  temporal  security.  In  this  imperfect  world  a  com- 
poser's creative  growth,  then  as  later,  did  not  preclude  the  advisability 
of  his  learning  how  to  turn  a  penny. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Haydn  more  than  sometimes  went  too  far. 
If  he  had  a  proper  aversion  to  business  shenanigans  he  nevertheless 
became  extremely  skillful  at  overcoming  his  scruples.  And  he  must 
have  refined  his  ability  to  rationalize  accordingly,  because  he  lived 
well  into  old  age  and  seems  never  to  have  suffered  sleepless  nights. 


yames  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 
He  wrote  about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe, 
and  contributed  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and 
critic  for  Musical  America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of 
The  American  Record  Guide. 


To  be  sure  it  was  no  easy  job  to  oversee  the  vast  musical  establishment 
at  Esterhaz,  and  he  did  it  efficiently  for  three  decades.  Like  many  a 
harassed  modern  executive,  Haydn  could  always  plead  overwork  to 
explain  away  his  foibles. 

All  of  these  remarks  apply  with  unavoidable  and  particular  force  to 
the  Symphony  no.  90,  or  rather  to  its  early  commercial  history  because 
the  work  itself  is  a  delight.  The  shameful  facts  are  briefly  as  follows. 

In  the  first  instance  Haydn  seems  to  have  composed  not  only  this 
Symphony  but  also  nos.  91  and  92  during  the  year  1788  in  fulfillment 
of  a  commission  from  a  French  nobleman,  the  Comte  d'Ogny.  (H.  C. 
Robbins  Landon  unaccountably  remarks  that  'Haydn  must  have  had 
some  previous  connection  with  him';  he  need  only  turn  to  Karl 
Geiringer's  biography  for  the  information  that  d'Ogny  was  a  director 
of  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  for  which  organization  the 
composer  had  written  the  so-called  'Paris'  Symphonies,  nos.  82-87.) 
Having  earned  his  fee  from  the  Comte  d'Ogny,  Haydn  apparently 
then  sold  the  same  three  works  to  one  of  his  notable  patrons  closer 
to  home  —  Franz  Bernhard  von  Kees,  a  high  government  official  in 
Vienna.  Whereupon,  ostensibly  for  the  first  time  and  indeed  pursuant 
to  an  exclusive  contract,  Haydn  sold  the  same  three  works  all  over 
again  (the  copies  were  not  even  in  his  own  handwriting  —  to  cover 
his  chicanery  he  invented  a  lie  about  failing  eyesight!)  to  Prince  Kraft 
Ernst  von  Ottingen-Wallerstein.  Meantime,  supply  and  demand  being 
inexorable  in  such  matters,  presumably  unauthorized  editions  were 
being  brought  out  from  other  copies  of  the  autograph   obtained   by 


If  you're  a  woman 

who  enjoys  her 

comfort  along  with 

her  Picasso  prints, 

come  sit  in  our  New  Concept  chair. 


/v" 


New  Concept  design  is  mature,  non- 
stereotyped  modern  mixed  with  some 
of  the  classic  dignity  and  honest 
craftsmanship  of  the  past.  And  it's 
built  for  solid  comfort.  Better  come 
see  it. 
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160  South  Water  Street       •        Providence 
Open  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings  until  9       •       Open  All  Day  Saturday 
Convenient  Terms      •       Free  Delivery      •       Free  Parking  at  the  rear  of  our  building 


publishers  variously  in  Paris,  London,  and  right  next  door  in  Vienna. 
Haydn  had  spun  the  whole  tangled  web  with  his  cupidity,  and  ex- 
tricating himself  from  embarrassment  (let  alone  responsibility)  must 
have  sore  tried  his  aplomb. 

In  the  department  of  extenuating  circumstances,  it  is  only  right  to 
append  Robbins  Landon's  case  for  the  composer: 

'.  .  .  it  must  be  said  that  copyists  and  printers  had  been  stealing  his 
works  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  he  must  have  justifiably  resented  the 
vast  amounts  of  money  (of  which  he  never  saw  a  penny)  constantly 
being  made  from  his  pirated  compositions;  still,  his  conduct  was  not 
very  honest  with   regard   to  these   three  works.' 

That  is  not  much  of  a  defense,  but  Haydn  in  this  instance  deserves 
none.  Obviously  he  was  out  to  make  a  killing,  and  perhaps  he  did 
at  that.  Whether  or  not  he  was  fazed  by  the  outcome  no  one  seems 
to  know,  nor  were  the  profits  chronicled. 

If  the  composer's  mischief  cannot  be  defended,  the  music  he  sold 
and  resold  and  resold  needs  no  defense  whatever.  Specifically  as  to 
no.  90  there  is  Geiringer's  judgment  that  it  is  'worthy  of  Haydn's 
maturity'  —  a  multum  in  parvo  compliment  of  high   order. 

As  in  the  'Paris'  Symphonies,  the  short  adagio  introduction  provides 
material  for  the  glittering  allegro  assai  that  follows.  The  andante  is  in 
variation  form;  actually  it  is  a  set  of  double  variations,  with  major 
and  minor  sections  alternating.  The  menuet  is  something  special; 
Robbins  Landon  finds  it  to  be  'of  very  high  quality,  graceful  and 
refined;  one  has  the  impression  that  Haydn,  in  writing  this  dance, 
thought  primarily  of  the  French  audience  rather  than  the  provincial 
court  of  Esterhaza/  The  strictly  monothematic  finale,  again  allegro 
assai,  is  a  typically  Haydnesque  exit  to  the  extent  that  it  is  absolutely 
atypical.  Just  when  we  might  think  the  end  has  come  (fortissimo, 
C  major),  Haydn  instead  stipulates  four  full  measures  of  silence  — 
and  then  plunges  us  into  far-away  D  flat  major  for  a  spacious  coda 
that  is  really  echt-Haydn  in  its  bustle,  brio,  and  perfect  sense  of  closure. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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Tuesday,  22  October  Brazilian  String  Quartet 

Tuesday,  19  November  New  Boston  Percussion  Ensemble 

Monday,  24  February  Borodin  String  Quartet 

Tuesday,  11  March  Danzi  Woodwind  Quintet 

Tuesday,  15  April  Guarneri  String  Quartet 
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LEO$  JANACEK 

Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  op.  60 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Janacek  was  born  in  Hukvaldy,  Moravia  on  July  3  1854;  he  died  in  Morava- 
Ostrava  on  August  12  1928.  He  composed  the  Sinfonietta  in  1925  and  1926, 
and  the  first  performance  was  given  at  Prague  in  May  1926  by  the  Czech  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society  on  March  4  1927;  Otto  Klemperer  conducted.  The  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  a  month  ago. 
The  instrumentation:  4  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  9  trumpets  in  C,  3  trumpets  in  F  (per- 
formed by  10  players),  2  bass  trumpets,  4  trombones,  2  tenor  tubas,  bass  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

The  first  American  performance  of  Janacek's  opera  Jenufa,  with  Maria 
Jeritza  in  the  title  role,  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York  on  December  6  1924.  The  opera  was  twenty  years  old,  the  com- 
poser seventy.  International  recognition  had  come  late. 

Janacek  was  born,  the  seventh  child  of  a  school  teacher,  in  a  small 
Moravian  village  near  the  Polish  border.  His  family  was  musical, 
though  not  professionally,  and  recognized  the  boy's  talent.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  sent  to  study  at  the  Augustine  monastery  in  Brno,  where 
his  teacher  was  the  composer  Pavel  Kfi^kovsky,  a  man  much  influenced 
by  the  folk  music  of  Moravia.  When  Kfizkovsky  moved  in  1873  to 
become  director  of  cathedral  music  at  Olomouc,  Janacek  stepped  into 
his  teacher's  shoes  at  Brno.  But  he  soon  moved  to  Prague,  where  he 
enrolled  at  the  Organ  School,  an  institution  we  would  describe  today 
as  a  Conservatory  of  music.  He  lived  there  for  several  years  in  con- 
siderable poverty,  earning  enough  money  by  teaching  to  continue  his 
own  studies.  Returning  to  Brno  in  1875,  he  became  a  year  later  con- 
ductor of  the  Brno  Philharmonic  Society.  Janacek  had  at  that  time 
ambitions  to  be  a  concert  pianist,  and  he  went  in  1878  to  the  Conser- 
vatory in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  with  Carl  Reinecke,  and  from 
there  moved  to  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  returned  again  to  Brno 
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in  1881,  and  founded  an  Organ  School.  He  married,  settled  down, 
and  remained  a  teacher  at  his  own  school  for  almost  forty  years. 
His  life  from  that  time  was  devoted  to  teaching  and  composition,  and 
until  the  production  of  Jenufa  at  Prague's  National  Theatre  in  1916,  he 
lived  in  obscurity.  The  opera  had  been  finished  twelve  years  earlier, 
and  the  first  performance  in  Brno  had  made  little  stir.  But  a  series  of 
chances,  and  the  insistence  of  a  lone  champion  brought  about  the 
Prague  production.  Janacek  found  himself  not  only  recognized,  but 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two  accepted  as  one  of  the  new  generation  of 
composers.  He  was  born,  it  should  be  remembered,  only  fourteen 
years  after  Dvorak,  the  admired  friend  who  had  already  been  in  his 
grave  for  more  than  a  decade.  From  that  time  on,  Janacek  gradually 
became  known  throughout  Europe,  and,  after  the  production  of 
Jenufa  at  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  United  States  too.  But  apart  from 
a  visit  to  London  during  the  general  strike  of  1926,  Janacek  remained 
mostly  in  Czechoslovakia  until  his  sudden  death  of  pneumonia  in  1928. 

Although  Jana£ek's  style  is  very  different  from  that  of  Smetana  and 
Dvorak,  he  is  thought  of  as  their  successor,  and  the  third  of  the  great 
Czech  national  composers.  The  influence  of  Moravian  folk  music  is 
strong  in  his  music,  and,  like  Mussorgsky,  he  was  intrigued  by  the 
rhythm  of  speech.  The  first  works  date  from  1876,  but  the  greater 
number  were  written  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  There  were  ten 
operas,  Katya  Kabanova,  The  cunning  little  vixen  and  jenufa  among 
them;  many  choral  works,  culminating  in  the  Glagolitic  Mass  of  1926, 
folksong  arrangements,  a  handful  of  chamber  works  and  pieces  for 
piano,  and  nine  pieces  for  orchestra.  Janacek  was  also  an  author:  he 
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wrote  articles  for  musical  periodicals,  and  two  books,  'About  the 
composition  and  connection  of  chords',  and  'Complete  theory  of 
harmony'.  His  prose  style  was  involved  and  hard  to  understand,  but 
two  principles  emerge  which  are  sharply  reflected  in  his  music:  first, 
since  every  note  continues  to  resonate  beyond  the  time  it  is  actually 
played,  there  is  in  music  a  continual  overlapping  of  sound;  the  infer- 
ence for  Janacek  was  that  chords  of  modulation  become  unnecessary 
except  in  the  slowest  tempi.  Second,  ceaseless  observation  of  the 
rhythms  and  sounds  of  speech  and  nature  is,  he  thought,  an  essential 
for  the  composer.  He  himself  made  sketches  and  notes  throughout 
his  life  of  street  cries,  the  songs  of  birds  and  so  on.  Characteristic 
of  his  music  is  the  use  of  short  snatches  of  melody,  seldom  developed, 
but  repeated  again  and  again  in  variation. 

The  editors  of  the  Lidove  Noviny  commissioned  a  piece  from  Janacek 
for  the  1926  Sokol  festival  of  gymnastics.  He  had  been  struck  a  few 
months  before  by  some  fanfares  which  he  had  heard  during  a  military 
band  concert  in  the  park  at  Pisek,  and  they  proved  the  inspiration  for 
the  Sinfonietta,  which  he  finished  in  the  spring  of  1926.  Dedicated 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Armed  Forces,  the  piece,  in  the  composer's  words, 
expresses  'the  contemporary  free  man,  his  spiritual  beauty  and  joy, 
his  strength,  his  courage  and  his  determination  to  fight  for  victory'. 
The  original  title  was  'Military  Sinfonietta',  and  the  movements  were 
subtitled  'Fanfares',  'The  castle',  'The  Queen's  monastery',  'The  street' 
and  'The  town  hall'.  In  an  article  which  appeared  under  the  title  'My 
town'  at  the  end  of  1927,  Janacek  described  how  his  feelings  toward 
his  home  town  Brno  changed  from  aversion  to  love  after  'the  resur- 
rection of  October  28  1918'.  'As  if  by  a  miracle,  the  sheen  of  liberty 
spread,  shining  over  the  town  ...  I  saw  myself  in  it.  I  belonged  in  it. 
And  the  blare  of  the  victorious  trumpets,  the  holy  peace  of  the  Queen's 
monastery,  the  shadows  of  night,  the  breath  of  the  green  hill  and  the 
vision  of  the  growing  greatness  of  the  town  was  giving  birth  to  my 
Sinfonietta.' 

The  Sinfonietta  is  in  five  short  movements,  more  in  the  form  of  a 
suite  than  a  symphony.  Like  so  many  of  Janacek's  pieces,  it  is  built  of 
short  melodies,  based  on  Moravian  speech  rhythms,  each  movement 
scored  for  different  instruments.  There  is  little  real  connection  between 
the  movements,  though  the  last  ends  with  a  more  heavily  scored 
repetition  of  the  first. 

The  first,  a  series  of  fanfares,  is  played  by  nine  trumpets,  two  tenor 
tubas,  two  bass  trumpets  and  timpani.  Janacek  originally  asked  that 
the  musicians  should  be  members  of  a  military  band  and  should  play 
standing  up.  The  dance-like  second  movement  is  scored  for  winds, 
four  trombones  and  strings;  the  third,  a  lyrical  moderate),  adds  trum- 
pets, tuba  and  harp.  Bells  make  their  appearance  in  the  second  alle- 
gretto, and  the  Sinfonietta  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  fanfares  of 
the  opening  allegretto,  rescored  for  full  orchestra. 
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ANTONfN  DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  8  in  G  major  op.  88 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia  on  September  8  1841;  he  died  in 
Prague  on  May  1  1904.  The  C  major  Symphony  was  composed  between  October 
26  and  November  8  1889,  and  published  as  no.  4  in  1892.  The  composer  directed 
the  first  performance  in  Prague  on  February  2  1890.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted 
the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  26  1892. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani   and  strings. 

'You  are  not  speaking  to  a  Demigod!'  wrote  Dvorak  to  an  admirer 
who,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  had  sent  him  a  worshipful  letter.  'I  am 
a  very  simple  person  to  whom  such  expressions  of  exaggerated  modesty 
as  yours  are  entirely  inappropriate.  I  remain  what  I  was:  a  plain  and 
simple  Bohemian  Musikant.' 

This  is  a  perfect  self-description.  Dvorak,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man, 
lived  in  the  tradition  of  the  small  tradesman  who  was  handy  at  music 
making,  playing  the  violin,  viola  or  organ  when  the  occasion  offered. 
When  his  father,  who  was  an  innkeeper  and  butcher,  discouraged 
the  idea  of  music  as  a  principal  profession,  young  Dvorak  spent  the 
larger  part  of  a  year  behind  a  butcher's  block,  exchanging  civilities 
with  housewives. 

Among  the  most  valuable  pages  of  Paul  Stefan's  'Life  of  Dvorak'  are 
those  in  his  introduction  which  describe  the  'Bohemian  Musikant'  as  a 
type:  'Picture  him  to  yourself,  this  fiddler,  clarinettist,  trombone- 
player,  or  what  have  you,  sitting  at  a  table,  probably  in  some  rustic 
inn-garden,  with  his  glass  of  beer  before  him,  having  enjoyed  a  hearty 
meal  of  coarse  but  savory  Bohemian  food.  Suddenly  the  spirit  moves 
him,  he  is  transformed  into  an  artist.  There  follows  inevitably  the  full 
flood  of  melody,  unfailing  rhythm,  infectious  temperament.  Nobody 
and  nothing  can  withstand  this  thraldom.  .  .  .  Listening  to  him,  you 
could  see  the  forest,  the  fields,  the  village  with  its  people,  the  geese  on 
the  pond,  the  peasant  children,  the  organist,  the  school-teacher,  the 
priest,  the  authorities,  the  gentry  —  all  that  early  world  of  a  lovable, 
unspoiled  people.' 

It  is  not  only  the  Dvorak  of  his  younger  days  that  fits  this  description. 
The  career  which  took  him  back  and  forth  to  distant  parts  and  made 
him  a  principal  figure  in  the  musical  world  did  not  in  the  least  alter 
his  character.  He  was  never  changed  by  success,  money  or  general 
adulation.  When  he  was  a  revered  professor  at  the  National  Conserv- 
atory of  Music  in  New  York,  the  'great  man'  disarmed  his  pupils  by 
talking  to  them  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  In  his  last  years  he  was 
director  of  the  Prague  Conservatory.  It  was  arranged  that  his  assistant, 
Knittl,  should  relieve  him  of  administrative  burdens.  DvoFak,  wishing 
to  go  to  his  country  place,  would  ask  Knittl  for  permission. 

He  had  the  religious  faith  of  a  child.  Completing  a  manuscript  score, 
he  never  failed  to  write  at  the  end,  'Thank  God'.  When  his  publisher, 
Simrock,  held  out  stubbornly  for  smaller  works  which   were  against 
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his  inclinations  at  the  time,  he  ended  a  lengthy  argument  by  writing, 
'I  shall  simply  do  what  God  imparts  to  me  to  do.  That  will  certainly 
be  the  best  thing/ 

There  is  something  really  remarkable  in  Dvorak's  consistent  naturalness 
through  life  in  the  face  of  the  bustling  aura  of  attention  which 
surrounds  a  famous  man.  Applauding  audiences,  receptions,  speeches, 
decorations  delighted  him  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  that 
point  made  him  impatient  and  angry.  He  was  extremely  sensitive, 
emotionally  quick,  and  his  rage,  his  tears,  his  jubilation  were  always 
near  the  surface.  Stefan  tells  an  incident  which  followed  a  Festival  of 
his  works  at  Prague  in  1901:  'While  he  was  being  detained  at  home 
through  a  ruse,  a  festive  parade  marched  up  to  his  house,  a  corps  of 
singers  entered  the  courtyard  and  serenaded  him.  He  was  compelled  - 
at  the  cost  of  considerable  effort  -  to  appear  at  the  window  and  thank 
them.  In  a  towering  rage,  although  affected  to  tears,  when  they  would 
not  stop  crying  'Long  live  Dvorak!'  he  roared.  "Tell  them  to  stop 
shouting!"  '  A  friend  in  New  York  would  sometimes  accompany  him 
on  a  walk  down  town  to  the  Battery,  where  he  would  gaze  at  the 
Atlantic  horizon,  stretch  out  his  arms,  and  weep  without  restraint. 
When  a  pupil  in  composition  once  brought  him  a  particularly  bad 
exercise,  he  burst  out  impatiently:  'No  one  could  write  like  that  but 
a  donkey!'  The  pupil,  offended,  began  to  walk  out,  but  Dvofak  called 
after  him,  'Come  back;  you  aren't  a  donkey.'  He  was  fond  of  playing 
cards,  but  if  he  had  a  streak  of  bad  luck,  he  would  lose  his  temper  and 
throw  his  cards  in  the  air.  His  friend  Kovafik  in  New  York  restored 
peace  by  offering  to  use  his  own  winnings  to  send  a  doll  to  Dvorak's 
youngest  daughter  in  Vysoka.  He  went  to  bed  early,  country  fashion. 
He  would  often  leave  an  opera  or  a  concert  performance  or  even  a 
reception  when  his  bedtime  came.  It  was  this  persistence  of  a  childlike 
nature,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  continued  to  produce  music  of  a 
special  distinguishing  charm  and  fundamental  directness. 

He  proudly  identified  himself  with  his  race.  The  Czech  music,  customs, 
and  language  remained  always  his  own.  He  learned  to  speak  German, 
but  only  by  necessity.  He  was  sympathetic  toward  the  movement  for 
true  racial  expression  in  this  unregenerate  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
The  dance  rhythms,  the  melodic  turns  with  which  he  grew  up  filled  his 
music.  His  operas  used  peasant  tales  and  language  untranslatable  and 
unintelligible  outside  of  their  own  domain.  The  opera  was  in  some  ways 
his  favorite  form,  for  he  could  deal  in  the  salty  peasant  humors  of  his 
people  and  thus  reach  audiences  of  all  and  sundry  who  must  have 
remained  mystified  at  symphonic  or  chamber  concerts.  But  unlike  his 
earlier  compatriot,  Smetana,  he  did  not  make  a  fetish  of  nationalism. 


For  Fine  Luggage,  Leather  Goods  and  Gifts 

See   T.   W.   ROUNDS   CO.    LTD. 

And   the   HALLMARK   GALLERIES 
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Wayland  Square       •       Garden  City       •       Newport       •       Midland  Mall 
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He  knew  nothing  of  abstract  motives,  or  iong-range  propaganda.  He 
could  expound  wisdom  over  a  glass  of  beer,  but  he  was  as  practical  as 
any  tradesman  or  farmer.  When  his  art  needed  counsel  not  to  be  found 
in  his  village  or  even  in  Prague,  he  freely  looked  elsewhere.  He  listened 
to  music  and  studied  forms  of  the  past  and  present,  and  simply  took 
what  he  needed  for  the  integration  of  his  flowing  musical  invention.  It 
bothered  him  not  at  all  that  the  rabid  proponents  of  the  Czechish  move- 
ment reproached  him  with  'exoticism'.  Their  reproaches  were  quite 
pointless  —  his  music  could  not  have  been  more  Czechish.  It  made  no 
difference  that  his  large  output  included  choral  works  on  universal  sub- 
jects, or  that  his  first  opera  was  on  King  Alfred  and  his  last  on  Armida. 
His  more  thoroughly  racial  music  was  abundant  and  sufficient  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  his  best  and  most  successful.  This  success  spread  the 
cause  of  Czechish  integrity  more  than  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
political  agitators. 

As  Dvorak  frankly  and  gladly  took  a  leaf  from  Smetana,  he  was  always 
ready  to  refurbish  his  form  and  style  from  that  of  any  composer  who 
appealed  to  him.  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  his  early  models.  Schubert 
he  always  worshipped,  and  with  reason,  for  there  was  the  closest  artistic 
kinship  between  these  two.  Engaging  melody  flowed  from  Dvorak  as 
readily  and  easily  as  it  had  from  Schubert.  'Schubert/  he  once  said,  'is 
too  long,  but  not  for  me.'  He  early  became  infatuated  with  Wagner,  and 
for  a  time  his  scores  showed  a  distinct  Wagnerian  chromaticism,  color, 
and  amorphousness. 

It  was  through  the  award  to  him  of  the  Austrian  State  Prize  in  1877  that 
his  music  came  to  the  attention  of  Brahms  and  Hanslick,  who  were 
among  the  judges.  Both  of  them  eagerly  took  up  his  cause  in  Vienna. 
Brahms  wrote  to  his  publisher,  Simrock,  under  date  of  December  12 
1877,  telling  him,  'I  have  been  delighted  with  the  pieces  by  Anton 
Dvorak  (pronounced  Dvorshak)  of  Prague/  He  spoke  warmly  of  the 
cycle  of  Moravian  duets  and  called  his  attention  to  other  works.  'At  all 
events  he  is  a  very  talented  man.  Besides,  he  is  poor!  I  beg  you  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  These  duets  will  tell  you  everything,  and  they  should  be  a 
good  "selling  article."  '  The  result  of  this  was  that  Simrock  at  once  pub- 
lished the  vocal  duets,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  rising  tide  of  Dvorak's 
popularity  signed  a  contract  with  him  with  an  option  for  life  on  his 
smaller  works.  The  result  was  a  greatly  increased  circulation  of  his 
music.  Brahms  proved  a  genuine  friend.  He  gave  him  valuable  advice, 
and  while  Dvorak  was  in  America  devoted  many  hours  to  the  revision  of 
his  proofs.  He  tried  to  coax  him  to  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Vienna,  with  the  intention  of  pitting  him  against  Bruckner.  This  was 
part  of  an  effort,  in  which  he  was  backed  by  Hanslick,  to  line  him  up 
against  the  Wagner-Liszt  party.  Bulow,  who  conducted  his  music  on 
many  momentous  occasions,  also  said  biting  things  about  Wagner,  and 

OTTO  VAN  KOPPENHAGEN,  Prof.  Em. 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  CELLO 
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Hanslick  spoke  his  intention  of  walking  out  of  a  concert  just  before 
something  of  Bruckner  was  to  be  played.  Dvorak,  still  possessing  his 
simple  common  sense,  refused  to  fall  in  with  this  species  of  musical 
party  politics  and  bigotry.  He  called  upon  the  despised  Bruckner  as  he 
was  working  upon  the  Adagio  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  and  was  much 
moved.  Brahms  undoubtedly  fed  Dvorak  into  the  stricter  use  of  classical 
forms.  But  in  his  last  years,  he  turned  once  more  to  Wagner's  ways  and 
composed  'program'  music  in  the  form  of  operas  and  tone  poems. 

Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony  was  sometimes  called  the  'English'  Sym- 
phony, but  like  all  of  his  symphonies,  including  the  'New  World',  it  is 
thoroughly  Czech  in  spirit,  abounding  even  more  than  its  fellows  in 
folkish  melody  and  dance  rhythms.  The  title  probably  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  firm  of  Novello  in  London  published  it  and  because  the 
composer,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity on  June  16  1891,  conducted  this  work  in  recognition  of  the 
honor.  Dvorak  was  somewhat  uneasy  at  this  ceremony  as  he  confessed 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  Latin  language  was  as  strange  to  him  as  English 
and  when  he  realized  that  certain  solemn  Latin  pronouncements  were 
being  directed  at  him,  he  felt  as  though  he  were  'drowning  in  hot 
water'.  He  took  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  if  he  could  not  talk  Latin, 
he  could  at  least  set  it  to  music  (his  Stabat  Mater  was  on  the  Cambridge 
program). 

Simrock,  to  whom  the  composer  had  been  under  contract  since  1876, 
offended  Dvorak's  musical  sensibilities  and  likewise  his  peasant's  instinct 
for  a  fair  trade  by  offering  him  only  1,000  marks  ($250)  for  the  Sym- 
phony in  G  major.  Simrock  protested  that  there  was  little  return  to  be 
expected  from  his  large  works  for  chorus  and  for  orchestra,  which  by 
that  time  were  numerous.  He  even  complained  that  the  small  works 
were  not  profitable,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavonic  Dances  for 
piano  duet  stood  on  many  a  piano  throughout  Europe  and  were  making 
the  name  of  Dvorak  generally  familiar.  The  composer  had  not  been 
without  encouragement  —  Bulow,  in  acknowledging  the  dedication  of 
his  Third  Symphony  in  F  major  in  1887,  had  called  him  'next  to  Brahms, 
the  most  God-gifted  composer  of  the  day'.  Brahms  himself  had  warmly 
befriended  him.  Dvorak  wrote  to  Simrock  that  Simrock's  refusal  of  his 
larger  works  would  throw  doubt  upon  his  smaller  ones.  If  he  had 
swarming  ideas  for  larger  works,  what  could  he  do  but  act  upon  such 
ideas  as  came  to  him  from  on  high  and  work  out  the  music  in  suitable 
proportions?  Simrock,  unable  to  dispute  God's  prerogative,  repented 
and  made  peace  with  the  offended  Dvorak. 

Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 


ROSAMOND  WADSWORTH,  Soprano 

M.  M.  Eastman  School  of  Music 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THIRD  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  January  23  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 

LALO  Overture  to  'Le  Roi  d'Ys' 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

MESSIAEN  Chronochromie  (1960) 

RAVEL  La  Valse* 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  February  27  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 
EUGENE   ISTOMIN     piano 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  35  in  D  K.  385  'The  Haffner' 

STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58* 


FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  10  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 
JOHN   BROWNING     piano 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  op.  26* 

BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument  providing  the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration  and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a  continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8b  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

Public  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Concert  Manager 

Press  and  Public 
Information 

)NY  HALL 

BOSTON 
3 

MASSAC 

"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  exi 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachusetl 

Hi  Fide 


Haydn  *$£ 


Symphony  No.  93  i 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


BeeiluweK:  Symptaiuj  tta.  2 
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net  Victor 


Red  Seal  Recordings 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  I.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 

JOHN 


MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LEONARD  KAPLAN 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


What's  new 
in  fur  jackets? 

Longer  lengths.    Generous 
collars  and  cuffs.    Side  slits. 
All  exquisitely  interpreted  in 
this  natural  ranch  or  EMBA  *  pastel 
jacket.    Fully  let-out  quality 
pelts.   Do  see  our  new  Fall 
collection  soon.  Fur  Salon. 

*EMBA  Mink  Breeder's  Assoc.   All 
furs  labeled  to  show  country  of  origin 
of  imported  furs.   All  stores 
except  Burlington. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 
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^Jodau  5  Silhouette 

Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COEFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


BCH 


exchange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


from  our 

American  Designers 

collection 

The  theater  costume  done  in  rich 
black  velvet,  the  simple  dress 

and  jacket  collared  and  cuffed  in 
white  satin  . . .  6  to  14,  145.00 

Sorry,    no   mail   or  phone   orders. 

SECOND   FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Burlington 
Peabody— Bedford,  N.  H, 


THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres. .  .to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U.S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  World.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


UAP/XN  AIR  LINES 


official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


Statler  Office  Bldg. 
20  Providence  Street 
Tel.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 
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and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 
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HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 
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The  1969  Fleetwood  Brougham,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 


The  brilliant  1969  Cadillac  may  not  be  your  first,  but  it  will  certainly 

be  your  finest.  New  beauty,  new  elegance,  new  conveniences 

and  more  spirited  performance  make  it  the  most  desirable  car  ever 

built— a  masterpiece  from  the  master  craftsmen. 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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Tm  sure  your  late  husband 
would  have  considered  the  Everglades 
an  excellent  investment." 


A  widow  has  plenty  of  opportunities  to  lose  money  quickly. 
Or  she  can  just  sit  tight,  leaving  things  exactly  the  way  her  hus- 
band left  them  —  and  lose  money  slowly. 

Can  a  husband  protect  his  wife  against  these  things  in  advance? 
Yes  indeed.  One  good  way  is  with  our  Standby  Trust. 

It  lets  a  husband  control  his  investment  program  as  long  as  he 
is  able  and  willing.  Old  Colony  does  the  administrative  chores 
and  stands  by,  ready  to  take  full  responsibility  later  on,  with  an 
Old  Colony  management  team  protecting  the  holdings. 

Want  to  know  more?  Write  for  our  booklet.  Or  drop  by 
Number  One  Federal  Street. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


SECOND   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  November  5  at  7.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BACH 


'Wedding'  Cantata  no.  202  for  soprano  'Wei- 
chet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten'  (Vanish,  gloomy 
shadows) 

Aria:  Weichet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten 
Recitative:  Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu 
Aria:  Phobus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden 
Recitative:  D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor  sein  Vergnugen 
Aria:  Wenn  die  Fruhlings  lufte  streichen 
Recitative:  Und  dieses  ist  das  Glucke 
Aria:  Sich  uben  im  Lieben 
Recitative:  So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe 
Gavotte:  Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit 


SARAMAE  ENDICH  soprano 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  violin 
CHARLES  WILSON  harpsichord  continuo 
HENRY  PORTNOI  double  bass  continuo 


RALPH  GOMBERG  oboe 
JULES  ESKIN  cello  continuo 
SHERMAN  WALT 

bassoon  continuo 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45 

Chorus:  Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen 
Chorus:  Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 
Baritone  and  chorus:  Herr,  lehre  doch  mich, 

dass  ein  Ende 
Chorus:  Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen 
Soprano  and  chorus:  Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit 
Baritone  and  chorus:  Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine 

bleibende  Statt 
Chorus:  Selig  sind  die  Toten 


SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano  DAVID  CLATWORTHY 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON     conductor 


baritone 


The  text  of  the  Bach  cantata  is  on  page  24;  of  the  Requiem  on  page  46. 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

by  Alec  Robertson 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

'Wedding'  cantata  no.  202  for  soprano  'Weichet  nur,  betrubte 

Schatten'  (Vanish,  gloomy  shadows) 

Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28 
1750.  This  cantata  was  composed  while  Bach  was  living  at  Cothen.  It  has  sur- 
vived through  a  copy  made  by  Johann  Peter  Kellner.  The  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  was  given   in   Brooklyn  on  January  16  1922. 

The  instrumentation:  oboe,  bassoon,  strings  and  harpsichord  continuo. 

On  June  5  1708,  Regina  Wedemann,  an  aunt  of  Bach's  wife,  Maria 
Barbara,  was  married  to  a  pastor,  Johann  Lorenz  Stauber,  in  the  church 
of  the  tiny  village  of  Dornheim  just  outside  Arnstadt,  where  Bach's  own 
wedding  had  taken  place  the  year  before. 

Bach  composed  his  first  Wedding  cantata  for  this  occasion,  a  setting  of 
Psalm  LXV,  12-15,  Der  Herr  denket  an  uns  und  segnet  uns  (The  Lord 
remembers  us  and  blesses  us)  and  doubtless  members  of  the  Bach  clan 
provided  the  singers  and  players,  with  the  composer  at  the  organ.  During 
his  period  of  office  as  court  composer  at  Cothen,  where  he  had  no 
duties  to  perform  in  the  Duke's  chapel,  Bach  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
large  number  of  secular  cantatas  but  only  one  of  these,  our  cantata  no. 
202,  is  preserved  complete,  two  more  being  known  to  us  from  subse- 
quent adaptations  in  the  church  cantatas. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  Wedding  cantata  composed  at  Cothen  in  its 
original  version.  Bach  was  often  unwilling  to  leave  good  material  com- 
posed for  a  special  occasion  aside,  but  the  dance-like  character  of  the 
cantata  would  have  prevented  him  from  using  the  music  subsequently 
in  a  church  work.  It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  Bach,  in  the 
manner  of  his  time,  did  not  recognize  any  sharply  defined  difference 
between  sacred  and  secular  music. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  his  secular  cantatas  in  any 
way  less  worthy  of  the  inscriptions  he  put  on  his  sacred  works  for  he 
considered  all  his  music  as  composed  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

In  his  secular  works  he  did  not  abstain  from  the  contrapuntal  style  which 
was  ingrained  in  him,  but  lightened  the  texture  according  to  the  content. 
This  is  the  case  in  this  Wedding  cantata  and  also  in  the  well-known 


THE  DEN  GALLERY 

Specializing  in  18th  and  19th  Century 

American  Paintings  and  Clocks 

Objects  of  Art 

3  PINE  WOOD  ROAD,  DOVER,  MASS. 

(611)   785-0639  Vic  and  Olga  Firth  —  By  Appointment  only 
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small  shape  with 

golden  embroidery  and  jewels 

White  silk  and  worsted 

from  the 

Plaza  Shop,  fifth  floor 

Filene's  Boston 


cantatas  of  the  Leipzig  period,  such  as  the  Peasant  cantata  —  with  its 
delightful  use  of  folksongs  —  the  Coffee  cantata,  or  Phoebus  and  Pan, 
which  are  virtually  comic  operettas. 

In  May  1720,  Bach  returned  from  Carlsbad  where  he  had  gone  with  his 
Prince  —  who  took  his  chief  musicians  with  him  when  he  went  on  such 
visits  —  to  find  to  his  profound  sorrow  that  his  beloved  wife  was  dead 
and  buried  leaving  him  with  four  motherless  children,  after  nearly  thir- 
teen years  of  happy  married  life.  He  waited  over  a  year  before  marrying 
again.  His  bride,  Anna  Magdalena,  was  the  daughter  of  Johann  Caspar 
Wilcken,  principal  trumpet  player  at  the  court  of  Weissenfels.  She  is 
said  to  have  had  an  excellent  soprano  voice  and  was  employed  as  a 
singer  at  the  Cothen  court,  when  Bach  met  her,  a  post  she  retained 
after  her  marriage.  Her  income  was  about  half  her  husband's  and  so 
added  extra  money  to  domestic  bliss. 

It  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  Anna  Magdalena  sang  the  solo 
soprano  part  in  this  Wedding  cantata.  We  do  not  know  what  couple 
the  libretto  was  written  for  or  its  author.  The  charming  text  indicates 
that  they  were  young  and  its  poetic  conceits  evidently  appealed  to  Bach. 
The  work  is  scored  for  oboe,  strings  and  continuo  and,  as  'table  music', 
it  would  have  been  performed  during  the  Gargantuan  feast  common  at 
these  ceremonies.  Perhaps  this  induced  Bach  to  make  the  first  aria  the 
longest  and  finest,  before  the  company  became  flown  with  wine  and 
overloaded  with  food! 

It  speaks  of  Frost  and  Winter  disappearing  —  perhaps  there  had  been 
a  long  engagement —  and  Flora  bringing  her  flowers  and  good  fortune. 
With  his  love  for  pictorialism  Bach  depicts,  in  rising  arpeggios  on  the 
strings,  the  mists  dispersing.  The  cantata  consists  of  five  arias,  all  but  the 
first  preceded  by  brief  recitatives.  The  second  aria  'Phoebus  hastens  with 
his  speedy  horses'  gives  Bach  a  chance  to  depict  that  image  in  the  lively 
continuo  part. 

The  young  couple  are  not  directly  alluded  to  until  no.  6,  a  recitative 
which  calls  down  a  blessing  on  them;  the  aria  following  'To  dally  in 
love',  has,  like  the  first  aria,  an  oboe  obbligato;  combined  with  its  part  is 
an  equally  lovely  independent  melody  in  the  voice  part. 

For  the  final  number  (which  was  a  chorale,  of  course,  in  the  Leipzig 
church  wedding  cantatas)  Bach  writes  a  charming  gavotte.  Oboe  and 
strings  have  the  lion's  share,  and  the  curious  way  the  voice  part  is  fitted 
in  suggests  that  the  movement  may  have  had  its  origin  in  an  instrumental 
suite,  but  no  doubt  the  wedding  party  would  not  have  bothered 
about  that  if  they  recognized  it. 

So  ends  this  exquisite  little  work,  one  full  of  spring-like  melody  and 
youthful  happiness. 

For  information  aboi 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAM 
Call  Advertising  Department     •     Symphony  Hall     •     266-1492 
Donald  T.  Gammons 
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We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 


ARIA 

Weichet  nur,  betriibte  Schatten, 
Frost  und  Winde,  geht  zur  Ruh'! 
Florens  Lust  will  der  Brust 
Nichts  als  frohes  Gluck  verstatten, 
Denn  sie  traget  Blumen  zu. 

RECITATIVE 

Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu,  auf  Bergen 
und  in  Grunden  will  sich  die  Anmuth 
doppelt  Schon  verbinden,  der  Tag  is  von 
der  Kalte  frei. 

ARIA 

Phobus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden, 
Durch  die  neugeborne  Welt, 
Ja,  weil  sie  ihm  wohl  gefallt 
Will  er  selbst  ein  Buhler  werden. 

RECITATIVE 

D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor  sein  Vergnugen, 

wenn  Purpur  in  die  Wiesen  lacht,  wenn 

Florens  Pracht  sich  herrlich  macht,  und 

wenn  in  seinem  Reich,  den  schonen 

Blumen  gleich,  auch  Herzen  feurig 

siegen. 

ARIA 

Wenn  die  Friihlingsliifte  streichen 
Und  durch  bunte  Felder  weh'n, 
Pflegt  auch  Amor  auszuschleichen 
Um  nach  seinem  Schmuck  zu  seh'n 
Welcher,  glaubt  man,  dieser  ist: 
Dass  ein  Herz  das  andre  kiisst. 

RECITATIVE 

Und  dieses  ist  das  Glucke:  dass  durch 
ein  hohes  Gunstgeschicke  zwei  Seelen 
einen  Schmuck  erlanget,  an  dem  viel 
Heil  und  Segen  pranget. 

ARIA 

Sich  iiben  im  lieben,  in  Scherzen  sich 

herzen 

Ist  besser  als  Florens  vergangliche  Lust 

Hier  quellen  die  Wellen,  hier  lachen 

und  wachen 

Die  siegenden  Palmen  auf  Lippen  und 

Brust. 

RECITATIVE 

So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe, 

verlobte  Zwei,  vom  Unbestand  des 

Wechsels  frei.  Kein  jaher  Fall,  noch 

Donnerknall  erschrecke  die  verliebten 

Triebe! 

GAVOTTE 

Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit 
Tausend  helle  Wohlfahrtstage, 
Dass  bald  bei  der  Folgezeit 
Eure  Liebe  Blumen  trage. 


Vanish,  gloomy  shadows; 

Frost  and  winds,  be  gone! 

The  pleasures  of  spring  bring  the  heart 

Nothing  but  happiness; 

For  with  it  come  the  flowers. 


The  world  decks  itself  anew;  on  hills 
and  dales  everywhere,  charm  and  beauty 
strive  to  unite;  the  days  are  no  longer 
cold. 


Phoebus  hastens  with  his  speedy 

horses 

Through  the  newborn  world. 

Because  the  world  pleases  him  so, 

He  joins  in  the  pleasures  of  love. 

Cupid  too  seeks  his  pleasure,  when 
the  meadows  are  covered  with  laughing 
purple,  when  the  flowers  bloom 
magnificent.  Like  flowers,  ardent  hearts 
are  the  conquerors  in  Cupid's  kingdom. 


When  the  spring  breezes  blow 

And  fan  the  colorful  fields, 

Then  Cupid  steals  out 

To  display  his  magic  charm, 

The  charm,  so  we  believe, 

To  make  one  lover  kiss  another. 


And  this  is  happiness:  that  by  a  lucky 
chance,  two  souls  find  Cupid's  charm, 
on  which  sparkle  the  jewels  of 
happiness  and  fortune. 

To  dally  in  love,  to  bind  two  hearts 

together 

Is  better  than  the  fleeting  pleasure  the 

flowers  bring. 

Here  rise  the  springs,  here  the  palm 

branches 

Nod  merrily  and  watch  over  united 

lips  and  breasts. 

So,  blessed  pair,  may  the  bonds  of 
purest  love  keep  you  free  from  the 
uncertainties  of  fate.  May  no  ill  wind 
nor  thunderbolt  disturb  your  tender 
devotion. 

May  fortune  smile 

And  bring  you  everlasting  happiness, 
And  may  your  love  blossom 
Through  the  passing  years. 

Translation  by  Andrew  Raeburn 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
m     In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
HP    Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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A  Hurwitch  coat,  be  it  from  Originala,  Trigere  or 
Monte-Savo  ...  or  from  one  of  our  lesser  known 
designers,  who  make  wonderful  coats  for  us  under 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ...  is  chosen  with 
the  same  critical  eye  and  the  same  insistence  on 
quality,  style  and  workmanship. 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem)  op.  45 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  completed  the  Requiem  in  1866,  except  for  the  fifth  movement,  which 
he  composed  two  years  later.  The  first  performance  of  the  six  movements  was 
given  in  Bremen  on  Good  Friday,  April  10  1868,  Brahms  himself  conducting. 
The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  gave  the 
United  States  premiere  on  March  15  1877.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  on  March  28  1926 
under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

An  incautious  friend  once  questioned  Brahms  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
religious  beliefs  and  received  an  abrupt  answer  which  precluded  any 
further  conversation  on  the  topic.  'I  have  my  faith',  he  said.  We  know 
from  Max  Kalbeck,  one  of  Brahms's  greatest  champions,  and  the  author 
of  a  four-volume  biography  of  the  composer  (1904-1914),  that  'Nothing 
made  him  angrier  than  to  be  taken  for  an  orthodox  church  composer  on 
account  of  his  sacred  compositions'. 

The  reference  is  to  the  motets  with  German  words,  and  to  the  Three 
Sacred  Choruses  with  Latin  words  familiar  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Brahms  composed  these,  and  many  others,  all  for 
unaccompanied  voices,  for  his  Hamburg  Ladies  Choir  (disbanded  in 
1858  when  he  moved  to  Vienna)  and  for  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Society's  Chorus,  not  for  church  use. 

Brahms  presumably  chose  to  call  his  greatest  choral  work  A  German 
Requiem  to  disassociate  it  from  the  Latin  Requiem  Mass  and  make  it 
clear  that  the  text  came  from  the  Lutheran  Bible.  Schutz's  title 
Musikalisches  Exequien  associates  his  work  with  an  actual  burial  service 
but  Brahms's  came  to  be  associated  with,  and  in  part  inspired  by,  the 
deaths  of  Schumann  in  1856  and  of  his  own  mother  in  1861.  The  second 
number,  'Behold  all  flesh  is  as  grass',  had  its  origin  in  a  slow  move- 
ment for  an  abortive  symphony  begun  at  the  time  of  the  Schumann 
tragedy,  of  which  material  from  the  first  movement  was  used  up  in  the 
corresponding  movement  of  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  and  in  1861 
he  had  already  arranged  the  text  of  four  movements  of  what  was  turning 
out  to  be  a  cantata.  By  1866  he  had  added  two  more  movements,  and 
last  of  all  —  and  surely  with  special  thought  of  his  mother  —  came  the 

continued  on  page  38 

Alec  Robertson  was  educated  at  Bradfield  College  and  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  of  which  he  is  a  Fellow.  After  a  year  as  an 
organist  and  choir  master,  he  joined  the  British  Army  in  1914.  After 
the  war  he  lectured  in  London,  joining  the  Gramophone  Company 
(HMV)  in  1920  to  help  develop  the  educational  use  of  the  phonograph. 
After  study  in  Rome  he  joined  the  BBC  in  1939,  becoming  a  producer 
of  music  talks.  He  retired  in  1952.  Alec  Robertson  is  the  author  of  many 
books  on  music,  has  contributed  articles  to  Chamber's  Encyclopedia  and 
Grove's  Dictionary,  and  is  Music  Editor  of  The  Gramophone. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


"What  passion  cannot  musick 
raise  and  quell!" 


November  22  is  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  3rd 
century  Roman  martyr  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  music  at  all; 
nonetheless,  she  has  been  revered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  art 
since  the  15th  century,  and  you 
might  want  to  celebrate  her  cal- 
endar day  with  the  new  record  of 
Handel's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day".  David  Willcocks  conduct- 
ing the  Choir  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  the  Academy  of  St. 
Marti n-in-the-Fields,  and  soloists 
April  Cantelo  and  Ian  Partridge 
(Argo).  The  text  by  Dryden  is 
one  of  the  grandest  ever  given  a 
composer,  and  Handel  responds 
excitingly  to  its  images  as  he  in- 
vokes in  turn  "the  TRUMPETS 
loud  clangor,"  "the  soft  com- 
plaining FLUTE,"  and  "the  last 
and  dreadful  Hour"  when  "the 
dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
/And  MUSICK  shall  untune  the 
sky."  A  great  work  and  a  worthy 
performance. 

Handel  had  eight  weeks  be- 
tween finishing  the  Ode  and  its 
premiere,  and  he 
occupied  the  first 
five  usefully 
by  writing  the 
12  Concerti 
Grossi,  Op.  6. 


This  wonderfully  varied  set  of 
works  is  newly  available  on  rec- 
ords, played  with  a  happy  blend 
of  scholarship  and  spirited  musi- 
cality  by  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Raymond 
Leppard  (Mercury,  3  records). 
Menuhin's  recording  (Angel)  is 
more  energetic  and  fanciful,  rea- 
sons for  me  to  prefer  it  slightly, 
but  Leppard's  will  please  many 
for  being  lighter  on  its  feet,  for 
its  more  transparent  tone,  and 
for  costing  a  bit  less. 

The  Concentus  Musicus  from 
Vienna  is  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  old  instruments  should 
sound  beautiful,  not  grotesque, 
and  that  a  good  performance  of 
early  music  will  be  even  better  if 
it  gives  the  original  timbres  as 
well.  The  Concentus's  recording 
of  the  four  Bach  orchestral  Suites 
has  just  come  out  (Telefunken, 
Das  alte  Werk  series,  2  records), 
offering  performances  delicious 
in  sonority,  captivating  in  vital- 
ity, and  excitingly  revealing 
about  the  dance  rhythms. 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (j) 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

kaVkto* 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  1    (j0Seph  Silverstein,  violinist) 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 


2642  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

7046  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

7031  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    iji   ps|  $12  00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J    v  ;  * 

7044  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  \   mi   p«t)  $12  00 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J    v  }  * 

2673  MENDELSSOHN:  Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

2694  MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 


live")  }   (2 


L.P.'s)  $12.00 


7030  MOZART:   Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy, 

2897  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  1    nonn  Browning  Dianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  }   U°nn  DrownmS'  P'anisij 

2732  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

2962  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1   ntrhak  PpHman   i/iniinict^ 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J   CltZhak  Perlman'  violinist) 

2934  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

2707  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

2834  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

2703  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    /c=,m,iPi  MflwPC   r*»ni<;t^ 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  j   <Samuel  Maves'  cellist) 

3019  PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

2994  PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

2667  RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  1    (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  J  K 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

2879  SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

2701  SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

2641  R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

2849  R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:   Awakening  Scene 

2725  STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

2681  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2954  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

3014  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

7040  VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

3011  WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

6710  WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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2228 

2438 
6077 
6098 
2608 
6114 
2109 

2297 
2647 

2668 

2490 
2629 

2314 
2520 

2221 

2625 

2073 
2567 

2314 
2664 
2568 
2341 


BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:   Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:   Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

BLOCH:  Schelomo  1    (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

WALTON:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 


.11    I 


MENDELSSOHN 
MILHAUD 


Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 


La  Creation  du  Monde  1    $7 
Suite  Provencale  J 


00 


MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 


2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

2565  R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

2683  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitsky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 


Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 


1129 
1035 

6003 

6006 
1109 
1062 
1030 
1041 

1060 


1034 
1033 
1071 

1032 


1100 
1197 

1037 
1065 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral")  ' 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi)  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 
FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1   (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 

RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Vfolinist) 

WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1   (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 
1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise 


Name- 


Address. 


City_ 


.State. 


.Zip. 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $_ 


^3%  Mass.  Sales  Tax 


Total  Amount  $_ 


*Mass.  residents  only 
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EGRET 
FUND 


EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 
FUND,  INC. 


Prospectus  available  from 

EGRET  DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

110   MILK   STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS   02107 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


I 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
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lovely  soprano  solo,  with  chorus,  'Now  hath  man  sorrow  but  yet  I  shall 
again  behold  you  and  fill  your  heart  With  rejoicing',  to  which  the  chorus 
respond  'Yea,  I  will  give  you  comfort  as  one  whom  his  mother  comforts'. 

Brahms  was  a  life-long  student  of  Luther's  Bible  and  Florence  May,  his 
friend,  pupil,  and  first  English  biographer,  tells  us  'the  texts  culled  from 
various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha  have 
been  chosen  ...  as  parts  of  the  people's  book  of  Luther's  Bible,  the 
accepted  representative  to  Protestant  nations  of  the  highest  aspirations 
of  man,  and  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  present  the  ascending  ideas  of 
sorrow  consoled,  doubt  overcome,  death  vanquished'.  Brahms  does  not 
pray  once,  let  alone  twice,  for  the  dead.  He  expressed  his  point  of  view 
about  his  work  —  it  is  one  of  his  rare  confessional  utterances  —  in  a 
correspondence  with  Dr  Karl  Reinthaler,  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Bremen  Cathedral,  where  the  six  movements  were  performed  under 
Brahms's  baton  on  Good  Friday  of  1868.  In  a  letter  to  the  composer  dated 
5  October  of  the  previous  year,  Reinthaler  wrote  about  the  Requiem: 

'It  occupies  not  only  religious  but  purely  Christian  ground.  The  second 
number  deals  with  the  prediction  of  the  return  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
last  number  but  one  there  is  express  reference  to  the  mystery  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  "We  shall  not  all  sleep".  For  the  Christian  mind, 
however,  there  is  lacking  the  point  on  which  everything  turns,  namely 
the  redeeming  death  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Moreover  you  say  in  the  last  move- 
ment "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth",  that 
is  to  say,  after  Christ  has  finished  the  work  of  redemption.' 

Brahms  was  not  to  be  trapped  into  the  logical  argument.  He  explained 
that  he  had  humanity  as  a  whole  in  mind,  that  he  had  deliberately 
omitted  verses  such  as  those  of  John  3:16,  and  selected  others,  'Because 
I  am  a  musician,  because  I  needed  them,  because  I  cannot  dispute  the 
"from  henceforth"  of  my  revered  poets,  or  strike  it  out'.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  commitment  to  Christianity  in  the  Requiem,  as  Brahms  saw  it; 
though  as  he  said  it  was  for  all  humanity,  it  might  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  it  was  for  all  mankind,  past,  present,  and  future,  that  Christ  died, 
and  in  so  doing  conquered  death.  There  is  no  knowing  what  he  thought 
of  Christianity,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  intense  preoccupation, 
or,  as  some  say,  his  obsession  with  death,  as  shown  in  his  catalogue  of 
works.  In  1858,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  composed  a 
Funeral  Hymn,  for  mixed  voices  and  wind  band  (without  flutes  or  trum- 
pets, but  with  trombones),  the  theme  of  which  foreshadows  that  of  the 
first  number  of  the  Vier  Ernste  Gesange  (Four  Serious  Songs). 

There  are  phrases  in  'Feldeinsamkeit'  and  'Mit  vierzig  Jahren'  which 
remarkably  foreshadow  the  frightening  one  in  the  second  of  the  Four 
Serious  Songs.  The  summer  peace  of  the  singer,  lying  in  the  grass  gazing 
up  at  the  blue  sky  flecked  with  white  clouds,  is  faintly  disturbed  by  the 
thought  of  death,  and  though  the  dark  angel  is  not  mentioned  in  'Mit 
vierzig  Jahren'  the  implication  is  that  a  man  of  forty  is  well  on  the  way 
to  the  grave! 

A  chilling  wind  blows  through  'Auf  dem  Kirchhof  ('At  the  Church- 
yard') tempered  by  a  hush  (where  the  music  modulates  into  a  con- 
solatory C  major)  at  the  thought  of  the  peacefully  sleeping  dead,  at 
which  point  Brahms,  as  he  himself  admitted,  introduces  a  reminiscence 
of  the  last  chorale  in  Bach's  St  Matthew  Passion  'Wenn  ich  einmal  soil 
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scheiden'  ('If  I  should  e'er  forsake  Thee,  forsake  me  not,  O  Lord').  The 
majority  of  the  Eleven  Chorale  Preludes,  composed  at  various  periods  of 
his  life  and  completed  in  the  year  before  his  death,  are  also  concerned 
with  death.  The  final  one  is  a  most  moving  setting  of  the  melody  with 
the  words  'O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lassen'  ('O  world,  I  must  now 
leave  you'). 

Brahms's  point  of  view,  in  part,  could  be  that  of  one  who  looks 
back  from  death  to  life,  and  there  finds  consolation.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  the  great  funeral  speech  upon  those  who  have  fallen  in  war  which 
Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles. 

'I  do  not  now  commiserate  the  parents  of  the  dead  who  stand  here;  I 
would  rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your  life  has  been  passed 
amid  manifold  vicissitudes;  and  that  they  may  be  deemed  fortunate  who 
have  gained  most  honour,  whether  an  honourable  death  like  theirs,  or 
an  honourable  sorrow  like  yours,  and  whose  days  have  been  so  ordered 
that  the  term  of  their  happiness  is  likewise  the  term  of  their  life  .  .  . 
remember  that  your  life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be  comforted 
by  the  glory  of  those  who  are  gone.' 

As  G.  Lowes-Dickenson  says  in  his  little  gem  of  a  book  The  Greek  View 
of  Life  (Methuen,  1896),  'This  represents  perhaps  what  we  call  the 
typical  attitude  of  the  Greek.  To  seek  consolation  for  death,  if  anywhere, 
then  in  life,  and  in  life  not  as  it  might  be  imagined  beyond  the  grave, 
but  as  it  had  been  and  would  be  lived  on  earth.  ...  It  is  the  spirit',  Mr 
Dickenson  adds,  'that  Goethe  noted  as  inspiring  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Athens.' 

The  choice  of  texts  for  the  Requiem,  however,  seems  to  contradict  this 
looking  back  from  death  to  life  lived  and  lost,  and  it  is  here  again  that 
Brahms  may  have  made  some  equation  between  the  Christian  and  Greek 
expressions  of  religion  in  their  purest  form.  Michael  Hamburger  is  very 
interesting  in  discussing  this.  'As  far  as  the  ideological  issues  are  con- 
cerned it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Holderlin  converted 
Christianity  to  himself,  that  is  to  say,  he  reconciled  the  principles  with 
his  previous  (Greek  inspired)  system  of  thought  and  belief,  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Leconte  de  Lisle  did  in  his  later  years.' 

Brahms  set  Holderlin's  Hyperion's  Song  of  Destiny  in  1868,  two  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  Requiem.  The  first  stanza  of  the  poem  speaks 
of  the  felicity  of  the  immortals  in  their  abode  of  beauty  and  light,  the 
second  of  the  hard  and  irremediable  lot  of  man  on  earth. 

. . .  Suffering  men 

Dwindle  and  fall 

Blindly  from  one 

Hour  to  the  next, 

Hurled  like  water 

From  rock  to  rock, 

Downwards  for  years  to  uncertainty.1 

This  third  and  last  stanza  Brahms  repeats  twice  to  music  harsh  and  bleak 
all  through.  Then  he  returns  to  the  lovely  melody  of  the  E  flat  orchestral 
Prelude,  put  here  into  C,  and  a  major  sixth  higher  in  pitch,  and  virtually 
1  Poems  of  Holderlin,  trs.  Michael  Hamburger  (Nicholson  &  Watson,  1943). 
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with  the  same  orchestration,  flute  and  muted  strings.  Is  this  to  be  taken 
to  mean,  contrary  to  what  Holderlin  expresses  in  his  first  two  stanzas, 
that  the  uncertainty  is  resolved,  or  that  the  gods  care  nothing  for  man's 
fate  and  even,  in  some  sense  like  the  revolting,  unchristian,  and  one 
hopes,  now  discarded  doctrine  of  St  Thomas,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed  is  increased  by  observing  the  torments  of  the  damned  or,  finally, 
is  it  simply  that  musical  considerations  impelled  Brahms  to  end  his  work 
in  this  way  and  not  in  an  ineffective  darkness? 

The  Requiem  is  not  an  oratorio,  it  is  a  choral  symphony.  Brahms  had 
only  once  before,  and  not  altogether  successfully,  in  the  D  minor  Piano 
Concerto,  scored  for  full  orchestra  and  now  he  used  even  larger  forces, 
adding  three  trombones  and  tuba  to  the  brass  section,  a  third  drum  and 
a  harp  to  the  percussion,  and  paying  far  greater  attention  to  tone  colour. 
This  is  immediately  apparent  in  the  opening  movement  from  which 
clarinets,  all  bright  tones  —  trumpets  and  violins  —  are  excluded,  for 
the  music  is  in  mourning. 

Brahms  quotes  the  words  of  Christ  twice,  'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn: 
for  they  shall  be  comforted'  (Matthew  5:4,  the  third  of  the  Beatitudes, 
in  the  first  movement  in  the  work)  and  'Now  hath  man  sorrow,  but  yet 
I  shall  again  behold  you  and  fill  your  heart  with  such  rejoicing  as  no 
man  taketh  from  you'  (John  16:22)  at  the  start  of  the  fifth  and  last 
composed  movement. 

Comfort  breathes  in  every  measure  of  the  lovely  tranquil  melody  (cellos, 
violas)  of  the  orchestral  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  which  the 
chorus  do  not  sing  till  the  second  of  the  two  last  verses  of  Psalm  126, 
and  so  is  an  anticipation  of  the  'coming  again  with  joy'  after  the  'weep- 
ing' of  that  verse.  The  gently  rising  phrase  the  oboe  plays  and  the  chorus 
echoes,  a  beautiful  moment,  meditates  on  the  comfort  of  which  the 
words  speak.  The  music  is  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  Lied 
whose  treasury  Brahms  had  already  liberally  enriched  and  which  makes 
this  work  so  grateful  to  sing.  The  use  of  the  harp  at  the  close,  woodwind 
gently  pulsating  above,  is  a  beautifully  calculated  touch  of  tone-colour. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  listeners  to  the  Requiem 
have  noticed  the  reference  Brahms  makes  in  the  second  movement, 
'Behold  all  flesh  is  but  as  grass',  to  the  chorale  Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott 
lasst  waken  ('If  thou  but  suffer  God  to  guide  thee'),  the  words  and 
melody  by  Georg  Neumark  (1621-81).  Bach  uses  it  in  eight  of  his  church 
cantatas,  the  best  known  of  which  is  no.  21,  Ich  hatte  vie!  Bekummerniss 
(My  spirit  was  in  heaviness),  and  he  wrote  four  chorale  preludes  for 
organ  on  it. 

This  is  not  fortuitous:  further  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  first  two  notes 
of  the  chorale  on  the  string  basses  in  the  first  two  bars  of  this  move- 
ment. The  heavily  burdened  measures  of  the  funeral  march  in  the 
dark  key  of  B  flat  minor  (muted  strings  and  wind,  horns,  trumpet  and 
harp  stressing  the  second  beats)  in  the  orchestral  introduction  form  a 
counter-melody  to  the  chorale  melody  sung  by  the  chorus,  'Behold  all 
flesh  is  but  as  grass',  etc.  (Peter  I.  1:24-5). 

A  German  audience  might  be  expected  to  recognize  Brahms's  gloss  on 
the  chorale  and  hear  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  trio,  in  the 
major  key,  of  this  funeral  march,  'Be  patient  therefore  dearly  beloved, 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord'  (James  5:7-8),  which  accords  with  the 
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trust  in  God's  guidance  expressed  in  the  first  verse  of  the  chorale. 
Inevitably  the  sombre  march  returns,  scored  as  before,  to  be  followed 
by  a  new  section  (not  another  trio)  based  on  Isaiah  30:10  'And  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  shall  return  again',  preceded  by  a  'head-line',  'But 
the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever',  with  trombones  and  trumpets 
prominent,  that  leads  straight  into  the  allegro  non  troppo.  This  makes  a 
feint  at  being  a  fugue,  but  fortunately  does  not  succeed.  It  is  a  rather 
conventional  section  but  has  an  imaginative  coda,  'Joy  everlasting  shall 
be  upon  their  heads'  where  the  clarinet,  oboe,  and  flute  in  succession 
quietly  recall  the  vigorous  theme  at  the  start,  the  trombones  more  loudly 
a  little  later  on,  and  joy  bubbles  out  in  the  rising  scale  passage  on 
the  strings. 

The  quiet  end  prepares  us  for  the  austere  start  of  the  third  movement 
for  solo  baritone  and  chorus,  'Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end  and  the 
number  of  my  days'  (Psalm  39:5-8).  Brahms  is  so  well  read  in  sixteenth- 
century  polyphony  and  in  Bach  that  one  is  continually  being  reminded 
of  things  done  before  and  repeated  here,  not  copied  but  thought  out 
anew.  Such  is  the  fine  declamation  for  the  baritone,  accompanied  only 
by  horn,  string  basses  and  drums  at  the  words,  'See  now  Thou  hast 
made  my  days  as  but  a  span  long  before  Thee,  and  my  lifetime  is  as 
nought  to  Thee'. 

There  is  a  wonderful  moment  when  the  chorus  cries,  'Lord,  what  have  I 
to  hope  for?'  to  agitated  wind  chords.  On  one  of  these  chords  the  voices 
cease  and  the  orchestra  dies  away.  Then,  as  the  music  goes  into  D 
major,  comes  hope  and  trust  in  the  great  aspiring  phrases  in  all  the 
vocal  parts.  This  is  unforgettable.  This  time,  to  words  from  Wisdom 
3:1,  'But  the  righteous  souls  are  in  the  hand  of  God  and  they  shall  rest 
ever  more',  we  do  get  a  fugue,  and  one  constructed  on  a  pedal  point 
low  D  which  is  maintained  in  every  one  of  the  thirty-six  bars.  The  effect 
conveyed  is  of  unshakeable  confidence.  'Rest'  has  its  first  mention  here 
and  will  have  one  more  in  the  last  movement.  The  Wisdom  text,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention,  in  its  Latin  form  'Justorum  animae  in  manu 
Dei  sunt',  is  used  as  the  text  in  the  Gradual,  Alleluia  (verse),  Offertory 
and  Communion  for  Feasts  of  Martyrs,  and  has  been  set  most  beauti- 
fully by  Byrd,  but  finely  also  by  Palestrina,  Lassus,  and  others. 

The  mellifluous,  gently  flowing  fourth  movement,  'We  love  the  place 
where  thine  honour  dwells,  O  Lord  of  hosts'  (Psalm  84:1-5),  for  chorus 
only,  is  well  placed  to  relieve  the  tensions  of  the  previous  movement: 
but  Brahms's  carefully  devised  scheme  is  disturbed  by  the  interpolated 
fifth  movement,  the  famous  and  beautiful  soprano  solo,  with  chorus, 
'Now  hath  man  sorrow,  but  yet  I  shall  again  behold  you  and  fill  your 
heart  with  rejoicing',  which  takes  us  back  to  the  sorrow  and  comfort 
and  joy  of  the  opening  movement.  The  last  words  of  the  fourth  move- 
ment, 'We  love  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwells',  speaking  before 
of  the  soul  longing  and  fainting  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  lead  naturally 
to  the  sixth  movement,  with  its  reminder  that  here  we  have  no  abiding 
city.  This  movement  is  keyless  —  in  spite  of  the  E  flat  key  signature  — 
up  to  the  end  of  the  baritone  entry  'Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery'.  The 
cadence,  one  of  common  currency  for  years,  is  just  what  is  needed  to 
resolve  the  shifting  tonalities  firmly  into  F  sharp  minor.  Then  the  trumpet 
sounds  (in  fact  trombones),  death  is  vanquished,  the  dead  arise  incor- 
ruptible and  are  changed,  and  the  great  C  major  fugue,  'Worthy  art 
thou,  Lord,  to  receive  honour  and  glory',  bursts  out. 
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The  crushing  of  the  sting  of  death,  in  this  movement,  the  victory  over 
the  grave,  are  celebrated  in  some  of  the  most  dramatic  music  ever 
written  and  one  is  thrilled  by  it,  but  yet  made  uneasy  by  the  void  it 
creates.  Conquest  by  whom  for  what?  Chapter  15  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  in  the  New  Testament,  'If  Christ  be  not  risen  then  your 
faith  is  vain.  .  .  .  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  also  came  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  and  as  all  die  in  Adam  so  also  shall  all  be  made  alive 
in  Christ/  Brahms,  as  we  saw,  told  Rheinhalter  that  he  couldn't  'dispute 
the  from  henceforth'  of  his  revered  poets,  but  he  could  dispute  the 
essential  message  of  St  Paul.  He  may  have  decided  that  those  of  his 
hearers  who  were  Christians  could  be  left  to  fill  in  mentally  what  he 
had  left  out.  One  could  hardly  charge  him  with  intellectual  dishonesty. 

The  final  movement,  'Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord' 
(Revelations  14:13)  with  its  reference  back  to  the  first  movement,  now 
has  violins  included  in  the  scoring  for  'for  the  former  things  have  passed 
away'.  The  figuration  in  the  orchestral  part  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
by  almost  identical  passages  in  Bach's  34th  church  cantata  O  ewiges 
Feuer  ('O  light  everlasting')  in  which  comes  the  exquisite  alto  aria, 
'Wohl  euch,  ihr  auserwahlten  Seelen  die  Gott  zur  Wohnung  ausersehn' 
('Blessed  ye  hearts  whom  God  has  chosen  to  be  his  dwelling  place'). 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  first  complete  performance  of  the  Requiem, 
in  1868,  Brahms  composed  the  Four  Serious  Songs,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  mortal  illness.  This  wonderful  work  became  his  farewell  to  music  and 
to  the  world. 

In  the  last  of  these  songs  he  turned  from  the  dark  sayings  of  Ecclesiastes 
to  the  radiant  words  of  St  Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ending  with  'And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
love,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love'  setting  the  words  to 
a  great  phrase  that  soars  heavenwards. 

'I  have  my  faith',  he  had  said,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  in  St  Paul's 
words  his  personal  expression  of  it,  according  to  his  own  interpretation. 
Brahms  died  on  April  3  1897,  and  the  Serious  Songs  were  sung,  we  are 
told,  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land as  if  a  requiem  for  the  master. 

program  notes  copyright  ©  by  Alec  Robertson 

The  greater  part  of  Alec  Robertson's  note  on  Brahms  appears  in  his 
book  'Requiem',  published  in  England  by  Cassell  and  in  the  United 
States  by  Praeger. 


CHORUS 

Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen, 

denn  sie  sollen  getrostet  werden. 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn; 
for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matthew  5:4 


Die  mit  Tranen,  saen 
werden  mit  Freuden  ernten. 
Sie  gehen  hin  und  weinen, 
und  tragen  edlen  Samen, 
und  kommen  mit  Freuden 

und  bringen  ihre  Garben. 


They  that  sow  in  tears 

shall  reap  in  joy. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 

bearing  precious  seed, 

shall  doubtless  come  again  with 

rejoicing, 

bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

Psalms  125:5-6 
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CHORUS 

Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 
und  alle  Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen 
wie  des  Grases  Blumen. 
Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 

So  seid  nun  geduldig,  lieben  Bruder, 

bis  auf  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn. 

Siehe  ein  Ackermann  wartet 

auf  die  kostliche  Frucht  der  Erde 

und  ist  geduldig  daruber, 

bis  er  empfahe 

den  Morgenregen  und  Abendregen. 

Aber  des  Herrn  Wort  bleibet  in 
Ewigkeit. 

Die  Erloseten  des  Herrn  werden 

wiederkommen, 

und  gen  Zion  kommen  mit  Jauchzen; 

Freude,  ewige  Freude  wird  uber  ihrem 

Haupte  sein; 

Freude  und  Wonne  werden  sie 

ergreifen, 

und  Schmerz  und  Seufzen  wird  weg 

mussen. 


BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende 
mit  mir  haben  muss,  und  mein  Leben 
ein  Ziel  hat,  und  ich  davon  muss. 
Siehe,  meine  Tage  sind  einer 
Handbreit  vor  dir, 
und  mein  Leben  ist  wie  nichts  vor  dir. 

Ach,  wie  gar  nichts  sind  alle 

Menschen, 

die  doch  so  sicher  leben. 

Sie  gehen  daher  wie  ein  Schemen, 

und  machen  ihnen  viel  vergebliche 

Unruhe; 

sie  sammeln  und  wissen  nicht, 

wer  es  kriegen  wird. 

Nun  Herr,  wes  soil  ich  mich  trosten? 
Ich  hoffe  auf  dich. 


Der  Gerechten  Seelen 

sind  in  Gottes  Hand 

und  keine  Qual  ruhret  sie  an. 


For  all  flesh  is  as  grass, 

and  all  the  glory  of  man 

as  the  flower  of  grass. 

The  grass  wither eth 

and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

I  Peter  1 :24 

Be  patient  therefore,  brethren, 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Behold  the  husbandman  waiteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  long  patience  for  it, 
until  he  receive 
the  early  and  latter  rain. 

James  5:7 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
ever. 

I  Peter  1:25 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 

return, 

and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 

and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads: 

they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 

and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away. 

Isaiah  35:10 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end, 

and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is; 

that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am. 

Behold  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an 

handbreadth; 

and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before 

thee: 

verily  every  man  at  his  best  state 

is  altogether  vanity. 

Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 

shew: 

surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain: 

he  heapeth  up  riches, 
and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather 
them. 

And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for? 
my  hope  is  in  thee. 

Psalms  39:4-7 

But  the  souls  of  the  righteous 

are  in  the  hand  of  God, 

and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 

them. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  3:1 
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CHORUS 

Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen, 

Herr  Zebaoth! 

Meine  Seele  verlanget  und  sehnet  sich 

nach  den  Vorhofen  des  Herrn; 

mein  Leib  und  Seele  freuen  sich 

in  dem  lebendigen  Gott. 

Wohl  denen,  die  in  deinem  Hause 

wohnen, 

die  loben  dich  immerdar! 


How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles, 

O  Lord  of  hosts! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth 

for  the  courts  of  the  Lord: 

my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out 

for  the  living  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy 

house: 

they  will  be  still  praising  thee. 

Psalms  84:1-2,  4 


SOPRANO  AND  CHORUS 

Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit; 
aber  ich  will  euch  wieder  sehen 
und  euer  Herz  soil  sich  freuen, 
und  eure  Freude  soil  niemand  von 
euch  nehmen. 


Ich  will  euch  trosten, 

wie  einen  seine  Mutter  trostet 


And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow: 

but  I  will  see  you  again, 

and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 

and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

John  16:22 

As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth, 
so  will  I  comfort  you. 

Isaiah  66:13 


Sehet  mich  an:  ich  habe 

eine  kleine  Zeit  Miihe  und  Arbeit 

gehabt 

und  habe  grossen  Trost  funden. 


Behold  with  your  eyes, 

how  that  I  laboured  but  a  little, 

and  found  for  myself  much  rest. 

Ecclesiastes  51 :27 


BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende 

Statt, 

sondern  die  zukiinftige  suchen  wir. 


For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city, 

but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Hebrews  13:14 


Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Ceheimnis. 

Wir  werden  nicht  alle  entschlafen, 

wir  werden  aber  alle  verwandelt 

werden; 

und  dasselbige  plotzlich  in  einem 

Augenblick 

zu  der  Zeit  der  letzten  Posaune. 

Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  schallen 

und  die  Toten  werden  auferstehen 

unverweslich, 

und  wir  werden  verwandelt  werden. 

Dann  wird  erfullet  werden 

das  Wort,  das  geschrieben  steht: 

Der  Tod  ist  verschlungen  in  den  Sieg. 

Tod,  wo  ist  dein  Stachel? 

Holle,  wo  ist  dein  Sieg? 


Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery; 

we  shall  not  all  sleep, 

but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 

in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

eye, 

at  the  last  trump: 

for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 

and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 

incorruptible, 

and  we  shall  be  changed. 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 

the  saying  that  is  written, 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

I  Corinthians  15:51-2,  54-5 
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Herr,  du  bist  wiirdig 

zu  nehmen  Preis  und  Ehre  und  Kraft, 

denn  du  hast  alle  Dinge  erschaffen, 
und  durch  deinen  Willen 
haben  sie  das  Wesen  und  sind 
geschaffen. 


Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 

to  receive  glory  and  honour  and 

power: 

for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 

and  for  thy  pleasure 

they  are  and  were  created. 


Revelation  4:11 


CHORUS 

Selig  sind  die  Toten, 

die  in  dem  Herren  sterben,  von  nun 

an. 

Ja,  der  Geist  spricht, 

dass  sie  ruhen  von  ihrer  Arbeit; 

denn  ihre  Werke  folgen  ihnen  nach. 


Blessed  are  the  dead 

which  die  in  the  Lord  from 

henceforth: 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 

that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours; 

and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Revelation  14:13 


EXHIBITION 

The  oil  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  are  loaned  by  the  Adelson 
Galleries,  154  Newbury  Street,  Boston.  The  exhibition  will  continue 
until  Tuesday  November  12. 


THE  SOLOISTS  AND  THE  CHORUS 


SARAMAE  ENDICH,  a  native  of  Ohio,  is 
as  well  known  as  an  opera  singer  and 
recitalist  as  she  is  as  an  orchestral  soloist. 
In  opera  she  has  appeared  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  her  annual  recital  tours 
take  her  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  she  has  sung  with 
major  orchestras  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  under  the  di- 
rection of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Charles  Munch, 
George  Szell,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Zubin 
Mehta  and  William  Steinberg  among  others.  She  has  also  made  several 
recordings.  Saramae  Endich,  a  former  scholar  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  last  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1968  Berkshire  Festival. 
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A  leading  baritone  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  DAVID  CLATWORTHY  attended 
the  University  of  Arizona  as  a  baseball 
scholarship  student.  During  his  college 
years  the  former  Metropolitan  Opera  bar- 
itone, Richard  Bonelli,  heard  him  and 
persuaded  him  to  study  voice  seriously. 
After  graduation  and  two  years  active  duty 
as  an  officer  in  the  US  Army,  he  enrolled 
at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and 
Columbia  University,  where  he  received 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

In  1962,  David  Clatworthy  joined  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and  has 
been  heard  there  in  roles  ranging  from  the  Count  in  Mozart's  The 
marriage  of  Figaro  to  the  leading  baritone  roles  in  contemporary  works 
of  Stravinsky,  Menotti,  Britten  and  Ginastera. 

He  has  also  appeared  with  the  opera  companies  in  San  Francisco, 
Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Mobile,  the  Central  City  Opera  Festival  and  the 
Chautauqua  Festival. 

As  a  soloist  with  orchestra,  David  Clatworthy  has  appeared  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestras.  Symphony  Hall  audiences  last  heard  him  in  Prokofiev's 
Lieutenant  Kije  suite,  which  he  also  recorded  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's 
direction  for  RCA  Records. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  under  the  direction 
of  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  has  contributed  significantly  to  Boston's 
musical  life,  and  has  become  known  internationally  through  its  tours 
and  recordings.  Composed  of  students  from  all  departments  of  the 
Conservatory,  the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied  program  each  season. 
It  has  sung  several  world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving  Fine 
and  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced  several  others  to  America,  Bern- 
stein's Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor  Mass  among  them.  Gunther 
Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  are  some  of  the  com- 
posers who  have  conducted  the  chorus. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Tour  Chorus  has  travelled  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  and  gave  a  concert  tour  in  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department.  On  their  return  Mrs 
deVaron  was  awarded  the  Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement. 

Since  1951  the  chorus  has  sung  each  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  made  many  recordings  with  the  orchestra  for  RCA 
Victor.  Most  recently  the  chorus  sang  in  performances  of  Haydn's 
The  Creation  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction. 
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In  case  the  concert 


SrlOUICI  GllQ.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


lord  it 
over 


the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 


'IVEtBHATEAUX 


RESTAURANT 


HF-^i 


Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum   Parking.  491-3600 


Black  Opal  Pin 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez- vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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\Jpen    ^aturdauS 
BEGINNING   NOV.   2 


Jri     riot   ZJoo    £*>arlu 

to  begin  your  Christmas  shopping.  For 
lovely  gifts  for  everyone  on  your  list, 
for  distinctive  cards,  for  delicious  holiday 
foods,  shop  at  the  Union. 


THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 
A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  .  .  .  264  Boylston  Street     •     Boston  027  76 
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Before  Symphony 


After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMB^E 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  - 1  P.M. 


^Jka  ^J^TOViSe  or  \csjualitu   ^jri 
S^ince  1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 


LARGEST 
OUTSIDE 
BOSTON 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


cS^ 


ASSETS  NOW 

OVER 
$60  MILLION 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 
President 


Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


in  a  ri  on  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,    WESTBURY,    N.Y.    11* 

British  Industries  Co  .  division  of  Avnet.  Int 


Custom  Designing 


HICHAM)  H  *Wm 


JEWELERS 


81  Charles  Street  43  Central  Street 
Boston  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 


Boston's 
Internationally 

Famous  Italian 
Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


Free  Attendant 
Parking 

iboic 


For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 

arie 


283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 
All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


Uncommonly  good . . . 

the  cuisine,  the  service,  the  view 

The  dining  room  open  noon  till  9  p.m. 


4ERITZSE?  CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MA1L  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21   Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 


\bu  re  here 
tonight  for  the 
same  reason 
you  11  like 
these 
records. 


BRILLIANT  STEREO  SHOWPIECES 

GEORGE  SZELL 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

JANACEK:  SINFONIETTA 

HINDEMITH: 

SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS 


The  Cleveland 

Orchestra  under 

George  Szell. 

The  best  orchestra 
in  the  country. 

( The  New  York  Times) 


MS  7166 


Haydn 


Symphony 
{   No.94inG 

,,,  "Surprise" 

George 

Szell 

Cleveland 

Orchestra 


MS  7006 


A  2-RKORD  SET/SPKIAL  LOW  PRICE 


g& 


On  COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


<2bprhck>Ih&M0i9cffol6au 

(juvano  for  a  iDoad  Infanta 
an&sixotfmsRoupfoQoz 


%  "COLUMBIA."  9  MARCAS  REG.  PRINTEO  IN  U.S.A. 


M2X  787  (A  specially  priced 
2-record  set) 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

,g5^      THE        "Nfr 

*\PREP  SHOPv 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Value 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

tfor  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.o.EOHKIIIca 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can  play  in 

comes  from  Converse.  Another  noteworthy  item:  Con- 

verse/Hodgman  weatherproof  clothing.  For  hunting,  fish-   Maiden,  Massachusetts  021* 

ing,  boating,  or  even  performing  Handel's  Water  Music 


•converse 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  $♦  Waterman  &  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


ii! 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  lioppy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  unnuaJ  report. 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FHANKMN  STHKKT  .  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542.9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THIRD   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  December  10  at  7.30 

GEORG  SEMKOW     conductor 

MOZART  Overture  to  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail' 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  41  in  C  major  K.  551  'The  Jupiter' 

SCRIABIN  Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  14  at  7.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 

STRAUSS  Don  Juan 

BRITTEN  Four  sea  interludes  from  'Peter  Grimes' 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


61 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.  NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


"   :•'  ■  ■   ■■-.■  -. 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

^^H 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic" 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

6  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
■«u£  hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

"sLwnitsvxzf    over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
I    takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 

BY  DROP 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


1 


Tf 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and  arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD   D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKIN'S 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  e> 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachusei 

Hi  Fie 


Haydn  dfi 

«/  rca  Vino 

— ~    T  RED  SEA 

Symphony  No.  93  s^s 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


(Me^ritfwmtMn^dtm 
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Red  Seal  Recordings 

ItCJl 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     V ice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  I.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN   L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.   D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


•Mjwvia 


What's  new 
in  fur  jackets? 

Longer  lengths.    Generous 
collars  and  cuffs.    Side  slits. 
All  exquisitely  interpreted  in 
this  natural  ranch  or  EMBA  *  pastel 
jacket.    Fully  let-out  quality 
pelts.   Do  see  our  new  Fall 
collection  soon.  Fur  Salon. 

*EMBA  Mink  Breeder's  Assoc.   All 
furs  labeled  to  show  country  of  origin 
of  imported  furs.    All  stores 
except  Burlington. 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager    William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 


f        °Me  %oi/sseau  J/ot/se  o/Sos/o/t 


^JocLclu  J  Silhouette 

Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


8 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


est!  I 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


from  our 

American  Designers 

collection 

The  theater  costume  done  in  rich 
black  velvet,  the  simple  dress 

and  jacket  collared  and  cuffed  in 
white  satin  .  .  .  6  to  14,  145.00 

Sorry,    no   mail   or  phone   orders. 

SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


oston — Burlington 
ody— Bedford,  N.  H 


THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres . . .  to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U.S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  World.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


U/XPAN  AIR  LINES 

official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


Statler  Office  Bldg. 
20  Providence  Street 
Tel.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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f  i  n 

Newbury  Street  Eighteen 
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Boston,  Mass. 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115   newbury  street,   boston 

personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


NOV.  SPECIAL 

LONDON  Classic  5.79  now  3.49 

VANGUARD  Folk  5.79  now  3.88 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

30  BOYLSTON  STREET 

HARVARD  SQ.,  CAMBRIDGE         Tel.  864-8727 

Records     •     Tapes   (Open  Reel     •     Cassettes     •     8  Track 
Hi  Fi  Equipment    •     Accessories    •     Service 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 
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The  1969  Fleetwood  Brougham,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 


rhe  brilliant  1969  Cadillac  may  not  be  your  first,  but  it  will  certainly 

be  your  finest.  New  beauty,  new  elegance,  new  conveniences 
md  more  spirited  performance  make  it  the  most  desirable  car  ever 
built— a  masterpiece  from  the  master  craftsmen. 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIRST  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  November  7  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES  MUNCH 

FAURE  The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental 

music  to  'Pelleas  et  Melisande'  op.  80 

The  audience  is  asked  not  to  applaud  after  this  piece 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98' 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 

Introduction -Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the 
young  girls)  -  Mock  abduction  -  spring  Khorovod 
(Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival  clans  -  Proces- 
sion of  the  wise  elder- Adoration  of  the  earth 
(wise  elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls 
-Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim -The  sum- 
moning of  the  ancients- Ritual  of  the  ancients - 
Sacrificial  dance  (the  chosen  victim) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


CHARLES  MUNCH 

September  26  1891  -  November  6  1968 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra from  1949  to  1962,  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  6 
1968  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
had  conducted  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  conduc- 
tor and  music  director,  in  a  con- 
cert at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
two   days   earlier. 

Born  in  Strasbourg,  he  came 
from  a  distinguished  musical 
family.  His  father  was  his  first 
violin  teacher  and  with  his  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  he  spent 
much  time  during  his  childhood 
making  music.  He  contemplated 
a  medical  career,  and  went  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  study 
in  Paris.  But  he  was  soon  devoting  his  time  to  the  violin.  After  service 
in  the  first  world  war,  he  resumed  his  career  as  a  student  of  Carl  Flesch 
in  Berlin  and  as  concertmaster  of  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra.  He  moved 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  first  desk  of  the  violins  in 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  Bruno 
Walter. 

In  1932  Charles  Munch  settled  in  Paris,  and  began  his  conducting 
career.  He  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  and  conducted 
the  Lamoureux  Concerts.  Engagements  as  guest  conductor  in  other 
cities  soon  followed.  In  1937  he  became  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra.  His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  1946; 
he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  on  December  27  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  made  the  first  of  his  many  appearances  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  Charles  Munch  was  engaged  to  succeed  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
tenure  to  begin  with  the  1949-50  season.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1948,  he  toured  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Franchise,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 


During  his  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch  led  the 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  of  Europe,  in  May  1952,  which  opened  in 
Paris,  and  included  his  birthplace  Strasbourg.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  the  Orchestra  toured  to  the  West  Coast.  The  second 
European  tour,  in  1956,  took  the  Orchestra  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad; 
this  was  the  first  visit  of  a  western  orchestra  to  the  USSR.  Four  years 
later  Charles  Munch  introduced  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries. 


After  his  retirement  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962  he  returned 
each  season  as  one  of  the  Orchestra's  guest  conductors.  During  1967 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  newly  founded  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  first  French  orchestra  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the  State,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  November  14  of 
last  year.  The  concert  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  occasion,  and  already 
during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Orchestra's  high  standard  of  playing 
under  Charles  Munch  had  begun  to  galvanize  France's  concert  life. 


In  1933  Charles  Munch  married  Genevieve  Maury,  a  distinguished 
author  and  translator.  Mme  Munch  died  in  1956.  He  was  made  a 
Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government  in 
1945.  During  his  last  years  Charles  Munch  lived  in  a  beautiful  eighteenth 
century  house  near  Versailles. 


On  October  23  last  he  led  a  concert  by  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  when  he  conducted  Debussy's  La  mer,  Medea's 
meditation  and  dance  of  vengeance  by  Samuel  Barber  and  the  Sym- 
phony no.  1  in  C  minor  of  Brahms. 


Charles  Munch  expressed  a  wish  to  members  of  the  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions  that  'The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental 
music  to  Pelleas  et  Melisande  by  Faure  should  be  played  to  commem- 
orate his  death,  when  the  time  came.  He  was  a  man  who  instilled  love 
and  loyalty  in  all  the  people  who  shared  his  devotion  to  music,  players 
and  audiences  alike.  His  own  devotion  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in 
his  own  words:  'Music  is  the  art  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.  It 
rises  far  above  what  words  can  mean  or  the  intelligence  define.  Its 
domain  is  the  imponderable  and  impalpable  land  of  the  unconscious. 
Man's  right  to  speak  this  language  is  for  me  the  most  precious  gift 
that  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us.' 
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His  Will  leaves  a  love  seat  to  his  late  Aunt  Judith. 
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Something  tells  us  his  Will  is  not  up  to  date. 

It's  not  something  he's  really  conscious  of.  In  fact,  he  would 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  many  things  the  Will  ignores : 
his  children,  for  one  thing.  The  summer  place  in  Maine,  for  another. 
And  all  the  other  things  he  and  his  wife  have  accumulated  over  the 
years. 

If  he  should  die,  it  could  be  quite  a  mess. 

You'd  be  surprised  how  many  people  are  in  this  boat.  And  that's  a 
constant  source  of  amazement  to  us,  since  it's  so  simple  for  a  man  to 
keep  his  Will  up  to  date. 

If  you  haven't  reviewed  your  Will  lately,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
set  up  an  appointment  with  your  lawyer  this  week. 

And  if  you  think  there  might  be  a  place  in  the  picture  for  Old 
Colony  as  executor  or  trustee,  we'd  be  glad  to  talk  it  over. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIRST  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  November  7  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

MOZART  Overture  to  'Le  nozze  di  Figaro' 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98* 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 

Introduction  -  Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the 
young  girls) -Mock  abduction-  Spring  Khorovod 
(Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival  clans  -  Proces- 
sion of  the  wise  elder- Adoration  of  the  earth 
(wise  elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls 
-Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim -The  sum- 
moning of  the  ancients  -  Ritual  of  the  ancients - 
Sacrificial  dance  (the  chosen  victim) 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Overture  to  'Le  nozze  di  Figaro'  K.  492 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  the  opera  during  1786  in  Vienna,  where  the  premiere 
was  given  on  May  1  of  that  year. 

The  instrumentation  of  the  overture:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  priest,  playwright,  roue,  first  professor  of  Italian  at 
Columbia  University,  and  librettist  of  Mozart's  three  great  Italian  operas, 
settled  in  Vienna  probably  in  1782.  He  must  have  often  met  Mozart 
during  the  following  three  years,  and  in  his  memoirs  he  tells  how  the 
composer  suggested  an  adaptation  for  the  opera  house  of  Le  Mar/age  de 
Figaro,  the  play  by  Beaumarchais,  which  had  been  banned  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II  a  short  time  before.  'The  proposition  was  to  my 
taste,'  he  wrote,  'and  the  success  proved  immediate  and  universal/ 
'Immorality'  was  the  Emperor's  pretext  for  his  ban,  but  it  was  immor- 
ality of  a  kind  completely  different  from  that  which  today  keeps  some 
plays  off  the  stage.  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  was  basically  a  satirical  and 
witty  attack  on  the  social  structure  which  maintained  the  artificial  divi- 
sion between  the  aristocracy  and  their  subjects.  This  was,  after  all,  only 
three  years  before  the  French  Revolution,  and  Europe's  rulers  were 
becoming  increasingly  apprehensive  about  their  own  future. 

But  da  Ponte  was  able  to  talk  to  Joseph  II  and  to  reassure  him  that  in 
constructing  the  opera  'I  have  cut  out  whole  scenes,  shortened  others, 
and  have  been  careful  at  every  point  to  omit  anything  that  could  shock 
convention  and  good  taste;  in  a  word,  I  have  made  a  work  worthy  of 
the  theatre  honored  by  his  Majesty's  patronage.  As  for  the  music,  in  my 
judgment  it  seems  a  masterpiece.'  The  Emperor  was  persuaded,  and 
according  to  Michael  Kelly,  the  English  tenor  who  sang  the  parts  of  Don 
Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  the  first  performance  of  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
after  weeks  of  temperamental  intrigue  among  the  cast,  was  a  triumph. 
Of  course  the  Viennese  public  was  aware  that  the  original  Beaumar- 
chais play  had  been  banned  both  in  their  own  city  and  in  Paris,  and 
the  theatre  was  probably  as  full  of  the  curious  as  the  musical.  Despite 
the  initial  enthusiasm,  Vienna's  interest  quickly  waned,  and  there  were 
only  nine  performances  of  Figaro  in  1786;  the  opera  was  not  revived 
there  until  August  1789. 

Prague  however  found  Figaro  entirely  captivating  when  Mozart  took  it 
there  in  January  1787  (a  month  after  the  composition  of  the  'Prague' 
Symphony,  which  was  first  performed  on  January  19  during  the  com- 
poser's visit). 

The  plot  of  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  is  a  tangled  web  of  amorous  intrigue;  so 
complicated  that  the  operagoer  today  has  difficulty  in  unraveling  the 
various  threads  without  some  preparation  beforehand.  The  story  is  a 
sequel  to  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  an  earlier  play  by  Beaumarchais,  on 
which  Paisiello  and  later  Rossini  based  their  opera  scores.  Figaro  is 
probably  more  often  performed  today  than  any  other  of  Mozart's 
operas,  and  for  its  tight  structure,  charming  frivolity  and  enchanting 
music,  it  is  unequaled. 
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Pat  Sandler 

highlights  the  new 

small  shape  with 

golden  embroidery  and  jewels 

White  silk  and  worsted 

from  the 

Plaza  Shop,  fifth  floor 

Filene's  Boston 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  the  other  two  the  following  summer.  Brahms  himself  con- 
ducted the  premiere,  at  Meiningen,  on  October  25  1885.  The  Fourth  sym- 
phony was  announced  for  its  American  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  27  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Symphony 
at  the  public  rehearsal  on  Friday  November  26,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting 
Schumann's  First  symphony.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  officially  a 
rehearsal,  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Gericke  did  not  at 
any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  'premiere',  and  the  honor 
went  to  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  for  the 
performance  on  December  11.  Boston  heard  the  Fourth  symphony  for  'the 
first  time'  on  December  23. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max 
Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as 
he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He 
asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.  '  ''God 
forbid,"  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography, 
"I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a  few  bits 
in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  111 
play  them  for  you."  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  "No,"  he  protested, 
"let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi/' 
He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an 
important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted 
having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

'A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned 
the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read 
from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  "Na,  denn  mann  we'iterl"  —  the  sign  to 
continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly, 
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"The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pum- 
melling each  other  in  a  frightful  argument."  Everyone  laughed,  and 
the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality.' 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  scherzo  'unkempt  and  heavily  humorous',  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  '  "Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?"  "I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,"  I  answered,  "for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 
If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of 
variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions."  '  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing 
so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the 
heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only 
protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beetho- 
ven in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale. 
It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony 
would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation, that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a 
rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more 
plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  'nasty  scherzo' 
a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging.  He 
wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  'Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish.'  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public,'  writes  Florence  May,  'and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
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hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  symphony  in 
C  minor'  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in 
Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with  Billow's 
orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition  to 
disclose  its  great  qualities. 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Bulow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Bulow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Bulow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Bulow.  Yet  Bulow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  'crusading'  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 


IGOR  FEODOROVITCH  STRAVINSKY 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882. 
He  began  sketches  for  Le  sacre  du  printemps  in  the  summer  of  1911  and 
completed  the  work  in  March  1913.  The  first  performance,  conducted  by 
Pierre  Monteux,  was  given  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  on  May  29 
1913,  to  choreography  by  Nijinsky.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
American  performance  on  March  3  1922.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  on  January  25  1924  by  Pierre  Monteux, 
who  also  conducted  the  first  performance  in  New  York  six  days  later  during 
a  tour  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  alto  flute,  2  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english 
horns,  3  clarinets  and  D  clarinet,  2  bass  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  2  contra  bassoons, 
8  horns,  2  tenor  tubas,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  bass  tubas,  timpani  (2  play- 
ers), bass  drum,  tamtam,  triangle,  tambour  de  basque,  guero  rape,  antique 
cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

Some  years  ago  I  suggested  that  any  words  to  hear  Sacre  by  are  bound 

to  be  at  most  entertaining  rather  than  edifying.  After  due  deliberation, 

I  still  think  that  it  is  easier  to  read  about  this  music  —  certainly  it  is 

easier  to  write  about  it  —  when  one  concedes  at  the  outset  that  he 

is  in  the  presence  of  the  ineffable. 

continued  on  page  38 

James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 
He  wrote  about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe, 
and  contributed  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and 
critic  for  Musical  America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of 
The  American  Record  Guide. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


"What  passion  cannot  musick 
raise  and  quell!" 


November  22  is  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  3rd 
century  Roman  martyr  had  any- 
thing  to  do  with  music  at  all; 
nonetheless,  she  has  been  revered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  art 
since  the  15th  century,  and  you 
might  want  to  celebrate  her  cal- 
endar day  with  the  new  record  of 
Handel's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day".  David  Willcocks  conduct- 
ing the  Choir  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-t  he-Fields,  and  soloists 
April  Cantelo  and  Ian  Partridge 
(Argo).  The  text  by  Dryden  is 
one  of  the  grandest  ever  given  a 
composer,  and  Handel  responds 
excitingly  to  its  images  as  he  in- 
vokes in  turn  "the  TRUMPETS 
loud  clangor,"  "the  soft  com- 
plaining FLUTE,"  and  "the  last 
and  dreadful  Hour"  when  "the 
dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
/And  MUSICK  shall  untune  the 
sky."  A  great  work  and  a  worthy 
performance. 

Handel  had  eight  weeks  be- 
tween finishing  the  Ode  and  its 
premiere,  and  he 
occupied  the  first 
five  usefully 
by  writing  the 
12  Concerti 
Grossi,  Op.  6. 


This  wonderfully  varied  set  of 
works  is  newly  available  on  rec- 
ords, played  with  a  happy  blend 
of  scholarship  and  spirited  musi- 
cality  by  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Raymond 
Leppard  (Mercury,  3  records). 
Menuhin's  recording  (Angel)  is 
more  energetic  and  fanciful,  rea- 
sons for  me  to  prefer  it  slightly, 
but  Leppard's  will  please  many 
for  being  lighter  on  its  feet,  for 
its  more  transparent  tone,  and 
for  costing  a  bit  less. 

The  Concentus  Musicus  from 
Vienna  is  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  old  instruments  should 
sound  beautiful,  not  grotesque, 
and  that  a  good  performance  of 
early  music  will  be  even  better  if 
it  gives  the  original  timbres  as 
well.  The  Concentus's  recording 
of  the  four  Bach  orchestral  Suites 
has  just  come  out  (Telefunken, 
Das  alte  Werk  series,  2  records), 
offering  performances  delicious 
in  sonority,  captivating  in  vital- 
ity, and  excitingly  revealing 
about  the  dance  rhythms. 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (J) 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Leinsdorfs  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


tuVieroa 

MO  KM. 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 

record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


1 1 


2643 
2852 

3013 
2947 
2848 
2733 

3032 

2644 
3006 
2969 


2724 
2917 
2711 
2809 
2936 

3010 
2915 
3001 


3014 
3017 
2829 

3030 
2859 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D 


}(J 


oseph  Silverstein,  violinist) 


BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 


2642 
7046 
7031 

7044 

2673 
2694 

7030 

2897 

2732 

2962 

2934 

2707 
2834 
2703 

3019 
2994 
2667 

2879 
2701 

2641 
2849 

2725 

2681 

2954 

3014 
7040 
3011 
6710 


MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    to  i   po  tionn 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J   U  L,r,SJ  *1<i,UU 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    to  i   po  <ti?nn 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J    K  '  *        u 

MENDELSSOHN:  Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626  1    to  i   p  »«>  <ti?nn 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live")  J    K  '  * 

PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  \   nohn  Browning  Dianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  J   l  Browning,  piamsij 

PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 


>r   Opli47r'  °P'  63  }   (ltzhak  Perlman,  violinist) 


SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  \   rqamupi  Mavp*   rpiii<;n 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J   <samuel  Maves-  cell,st> 

PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  1    m  ftr:n  uni|3nHpr  nianict^ 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  J    (Lorm  Hollander'  P'anist) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:   Awakening  Scene 

STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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2228 
2438 
6077 
6098 
2608 
6114 
2109 

2297 
2647 

2668 

2490 
2629 

2314 
2520 


.  _  X  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

nd  Orchestra  J 


BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

BLOCH:  Schelomo 

WALTON:  Concerto  for  Cello  a 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 


2221  MENDELSSOHN 
2625 


Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 


MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde  1    $700 
Suite  Provencale  J 

2073  MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

2567  POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

2314  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

2664  RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

2568  RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

2341  SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 

2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

2565  R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

2683  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitsky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Footer  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 


Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

1129  BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1035  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 

SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

6003  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral")  } 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi)  \   (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures  J 

6006  BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

1109  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1062  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

1030  CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1041  DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:   Rapsodie  Espagnole 

1060  d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

1034  FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

1033  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1071  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  1    (njCoIp  Hpnrint-^rhwpitypr  nianict^ 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  /   (N,cole  Henr.ot  Schweitzer,  pianist) 

1032  RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

1100  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

1197  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

1037  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Violinist) 

1065  WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1   (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 
1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $_ 


"3%  Mass.  Sales  Tax 


Total  Amount  $_ 


*Mass.  residents  only 
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EGRET 
FUND 


EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 
FUND,  INC. 


Prospectus  available  from 

EGRET  DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

110   MILK   STREET 
BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS  02107 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominem 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  anytime. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


Stat  t*1  ^■?rT,"R  of  tp  t1 

Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


1 


i 


O   NEW   ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  8  i|M 
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tou're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 


In  a  sense  all  music  is,  of  course,  just  that.  The  conscientious  critic 
perceives  sooner  or  later  that  what  he  can  say  meaningfully  about  any 
work  seems  to  be  in  roughly  inverse  proportion  to  its  being  worth 
talking  about,  which  suggests  that  the  most  profound  musical  ex- 
pressions are  about  nothing  at  all  outside  music  and  hence  indefinable 
though  not,  perhaps,  indescribable. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  remarks  vis-a-vis  the  historical  milieu  are  not 
untoward  as  an  adjunct  to  listening.  Ordinarily  the  sophisticated 
listener  expects  also  a  modicum  of  musical  analysis.  And  yet  Sacre 
somehow  resists  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  its  blueprint.  Like  the 
late  Beethoven  quartets  and  a  handful  of  more  patently  'spiritual' 
creations  it  is  quite  beyond  the  traditional  vocabulary  of  explication. 

Even  such  as  Lawrence  Gilman,  a  patrician  to  whom  cliche  was 
anathema,  found  himself  reduced  to  describing  Sacre  as  merely 
'incomparable'  and  'unparalleled'  —  and  in  the  end  he  bowed  humbly 
to  'the  mystery  of  an  elemental  force'.  Nothing  daunted,  other  great 
and  gifted  men  have  spun  out  booksful  of  prose  about  the  piece. 
The  distinguished  list  includes  Stravinsky  himself,  in  his  twilight  years 
a  prolific  autobiographer.  But  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  note  that  the 
composer  has  said  little  about  his  most  celebrated  work,  really,  beyond 
detailing  the  exterior  circumstances  of  its  genesis. 

I  remember  that  Virgil  Thomson,  reviewing  a  concert  in  which  Sacre 
followed  the  Beethoven  Sixth,  found  the  juxtaposition  pleasing  because 
both  scores  might  be  regarded  as  'pastoral'  symphonies.  A  nice  bit  of 
epater  le  bourgeois,  this,  and  defensible  on  the  evidence  of  'programs' 
provided  by  the  respective  composers.  But  much,  much  more  than 
the  greatest  living  musician's  view  of  the  world  around  him  had 
changed  in  the  hundred-odd  years  that  separates  these  disparate 
dramatic  landscapes.  Pace  Thomson,  whom  all  hail,  but  now  that 
the  age  of  anxiety  is  upon  us  we  can  admit  more  freely  than  our 
fathers  that  Sacre  is  a  sort  of  emblem,  if  not  indeed  the  aesthetic 
essence,  of  our  troubled  century. 

As  stated,  this  would  invite  the  inference  that  Sacre  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  philosophers  more  properly  than  musicologists.  But  art  is, 
after  all,  something  more  than  craft.  And  let  us  admit  that  the  hindsight 
of  a  lifetime,  with  ready  access  to  the  printed  score  and  regular 
exposure  to  the  music,  has  neither  diminished  the  arcane  fascination 
of  this  work  nor  mitigated  a  general  reluctance  to  accept  it  as  the 
song  of  our  earth.  Alone  in  the  orchestral  literature,  it  is  unloved  and 
yet  ubiquitous.  Why? 

Under  the  circumstances  one  man's  conjecture  is  as  valid  as  another's, 
but  just  possibly  we  relate  to  Sacre  unavoidably,  however  uneasily, 
because  unlike  any  other  music  it  reaches  into  the  darkest  Jungian 
cellars  of  the  human  condition  to  which  we  are  all  heir.  Certainly 
we  are  no  better  insulated  against  such  an  involuntary  shock  of 
recognition  —  anew  with  each  hearing  —  than  was  the  audience  that 
hissed  in  horror  on  the  occasion  of  the  premiere. 

To  speak  of  that  occasion  as  'historic'  would  be  not  so  much  hyperbole 
as  understatement,  for  in  fact  the  tonal  art  of  the  western  world  has 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   'RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL   SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1 879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


John  Locke 


judgment 


Smith,  Barney  might  well  adopt  as  a 
motto  for  its  Research  Department  a 
sentence  of  John  Locke's:  "He  that 
judges  without  informing  himself  to 
the  utmost  that  he  is  capable  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss." 

Our  extensive  Research  staff  is  un- 
questionably capable,  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced. And  they  do  inform  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  Not  by  mere  study  of 
documents  alone.  Primary  sources  of 
information . . .  face-to-face  interviews 


. . .  on-the-spot  investigations ...  all  are 
inherent  in  their  definition  of  research. 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  that  they'll  be 
found  "judging  amiss."  And  their  judg- 
ments are  embodied  in  reports  that 
have  long  proved  their  value  to  our  cli- 
ents. Would  you  like  to  see  examples  ? 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

After  all . . .  when  you  select  a  broker, 
you  don't  want  to  judge  amiss,  either. 
We're  ready  to  help  you  inform  your- 
self to  the  utmost  about  us. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


not  yet  recovered  from  the  night  of  May  29th  1913.  The  trauma 
occurred  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris,  where  the  various- 
ly fabulous  Ballets  Russes  of  Serge  Diaghilev  was  giving  its  fifth 
spectacular  season.  The  evening  had  begun  auspiciously  with  a  well- 
received  performance  of  Firebird  (L'oiseau  de  feu),  a  repertoire 
favorite  since  1910.  All  that  was  'historic'  came  after  the  intermission, 
when  a  wretched  scrap  of  choreography  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  (a  superb 
dancer  but  no  maitre  de  ballet)  provided  the  bizarre  backdrop  for  an 
unsuspecting  planet's  introduction  to  a  far  more  radical  score  by 
Diaghilev's  musical  enfant  terrible  (Stravinsky  was  then  thirty).  As  it 
turned  out,  the  experience  was  rather  more  visual  than  auditory  for 
all  concerned.  Pierre  Monteux  no  sooner  had  given  his  carefully- 
rehearsed  orchestra  the  opening  beat  when  pandemonium  broke  loose, 
not  in  the  pit  but  onstage;  moments  later,  the  curtain  went  up  and 
total  disaster  loomed.  Stravinsky,  who  was  in  the  auditorium,  recalls 
that  the  first  few  measures  elicited  laughter  and  catcalls,  but  this 
rudeness  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  storm  that  broke  when 
the  ballet  proper  got  under  way  with  'a  group  of  knock-kneed  and 
long-braided  Lolitas  jumping  up  and  down'.  Disgusted,  the  composer 
fled  the  'frightful  tumult'  and  charged  backstage: 

'Nijinsky  .  .  .  was  standing  on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers 
[in  Russian,  and  in  Russian  the  numbers  above  ten  are  polysyllabic  — 
eighteen,  e.g.,  is  vosemnadsat  —  so  that  the  counts  of  the  dancers 
were  out  of  synchronization  altogether  with  those  of  the  musicians]  .  .  . 
[but]  the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion 
in  the  hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  their  own  feet.  I  had 
to  hold  Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  leap  onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the 
intention  of  discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians 
first  the  order  to  put  on  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them. 
This  is  all  that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.' 

Meanwhile,  out  front,  the  situation  was  chaotic.  Carl  Van  Vechten, 
who  was  there,  reports  that  the  demonstrations  inspired  defiant 
counter-demonstrations: 

'It  was  war  over  art  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  the  orchestra 
played  on  unheard,  except  occasionally.  .  .  .  The  figures  on  the  stage 
danced  in  time  to  music  they  had  to  imagine  they  heard  and  beautiful- 
ly out  of  rhythm  with  the  uproar  in  the  auditorium.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
box  [where,  apparently,  the  performance  could  be  heard  withal]  .  .  . 
a  young  man  occupied  the  place  behind  me.  He  stood  up  during  the 


KING'S  CHAPEL 

BOSTON 

SUNDAY  NOVEMBER  17  at  5  PM 

J.  S,  BACH:    Cantatas  105  and  151 
Sanctus  in  D 

Soloists,  chorus  and  orchestra  conducted  by  Daniel  Pinkham 
Open  to  the  public.  Free. 

To  receive  mailings  and  information  about  reserved  seats  call  227-2155 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 


course  of  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  intense  excitement  under  which  he  was 
laboring,  thanks  to  the  potent  force  of  the  music,  betrayed  itself 
presently  when  he  began  to  beat  rhythmically  on  the  top  of  my  head 
with  his  fists.  My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  feel  the  blows 
for  some  time.' 

[Dear  'Carlo'  suffered  no  ill  effects.  Fifty  years  later  he  told  me  that 
the  premiere  of  Sacre  remained  the  single  most  exciting  event  he  had 
attended  in  a  very  long  life  of  concert-,  opera-,  and  ballet-going. 
He  died  in  1965]. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  of  Sacre,  except  to  note  that  it  had  been 
rough-sketched  at  the  country  estate  of  Stravinsky's  father-in-law  at 
Oustiloug  during  the  summer  of  1911  and  for  the  most  part  actually 
composed  in  a  tiny  (eight-by-eight)  room  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  that 
fall  and  winter.  The  orchestration  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
Diaghilev  had  hoped  to  mount  the  ballet  later  that  year,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  production  was  postponed  until  the  following 
season.  Stravinsky's  disappointment  was  ameliorated  by  the  impresario's 
promise  to  put  many  more  musicians  on  the  company  payroll  in  1913. 
Diaghilev  kept  his  word  —  though  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
for  no  scaled-down  pit  band  would  be  equal  to  the  complexities 
of  Sacre. 

The  theatrical  history  of  this  music  is  quickly  done  with,  along  with  its 
efficacy  as  a  ballet.  The  composer  reports  that  'I  have  seen  only  one 
stage  version  .  .  .  since  1913,  and  that  was  Diaghilev's  1921  revival 
...  I  decided  then  that  I  prefer  Sacre  as  a  concert  piece/  And  indeed 
its  first  triumph  had  been  a  concert  performance  at  the  Casino  de 
Paris,  again  under  Monteux,  on  April  5th  1914. 

[American  balletomanes  will  want  to  know  about  one  other  notable 
production,  given  in  1930  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  League  of  Composers.  Leonide  Massine  was  com- 
missioned to  reconstruct  his  1921  choreography  (which  Stravinsky  had 
found  'too  gymnastic  and  too  Dalcrozian  to  please  me'),  and  the  only 
important  solo  role,  that  of  the  chosen  victim,  was  entrusted  to  a 
promising  young  dancer  named  Martha  Graham.] 

It  is  obligatory  to  point  out  that  the  numerous  subtitles  and  super- 
scriptions still  to  be  encountered  in  the  score  are  allusions  to  the 
long-gone  Nijinsky  production,  which  had  been  based  on  a  scenario 
by  Nicholas  Roerich.  But  the  composer  himself  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  tail  wagged  the  dog.  In  unequivocal  terms  he  says  of  Sacre:  'The 
embryo  is  a  theme  which  came  to  me  when  I  had  finished  L'oiseau 
de  feu.  Since  this  theme  and  that  which  followed  it  were  conceived 
in  a  strong  and  brutal  style,  I  took  as  a  pretext  for  this  music,  that  is, 
in  my  mind,  the  Russian  prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But 
note  well  that  this  idea  came  from  the  music,  and  not  the  music  from 
the  idea.' 

Elsewhere,  referring  to  the  1921  revival,  Stravinsky  is  no  less  un- 
equivocal: 'Massine  never  knew  the  original  setting  for  Sacre  —  he 
was  still  at  school  in  Moscow.  .  .  .  When  it  became  necessary  to 
discover  a  pretext  for  [Massine's]  presentation,  we  chose  with  one 
accord  my  first  evocation  —  that  of  pagan  Russia.  Thus  we  see  Russian 
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peasants  dancing  in  the  springtime,  accompanying  the  rhythms  by 
their  gestures  and  their  feet.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  too  long  on  this. 
We  have  eliminated  all  anecdotal  or  symbolic  detail,  etc.,  which  would 
weigh  down  and  obscure  a  work  of  pure  musical  construction.  .  .  . 
So  there  is  no  argument  [i.e.,  no  plot],  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
one.  To  sum  up:  Le  sacre  du  printemps  is  a  spectacle  of  pagan  Russia, 
in  two  parts.  .  .  .  The  choreography  is  based  literally  upon  the  music/ 

None  of  these  disclaimers  can  obviate  the  fact  that  5acre  was  indubitab- 
ly composed  to  support  a  choreographic  story  line,  so -that  a  perusal 
of  the  score  will  bewilder  the  listener  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
scenario.  Briefly,  it  has  to  do  with  the  veneration  of  spring  that  pre- 
vailed among  certain  primitive  peoples.  The  decay  of  vegetation  during 
the  winter  was  attributed  by  them  to  a  weakening  of  nature's  fertility, 
the  rejuvenation  of  which  (the  coming  of  spring)  called  for  a  sacrifice 
—  the  sacre  du  printemps,  literally,  to  which  the  chosen  victim  pays 
homage  with  her  life  in  the  paroxysmal  closing  dance. 

As  the  listener  chooses,  the  sequence  of  tableaux  pursuant  to  this 
precis  may  or  may  not  be  taken  as  cues:  in  turn  the  sections  are 
subtitled  Adoration  of  the  earth,  [opening  curtain,  signaling  the] 
Auguries  of  spring  (dances  of  the  young  girls),  Mock  abduction,  Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  dance),  Games  of  the  rival  clans,  Procession  of  the 
wise  elder,  Adoration  of  the  earth,  Dance  of  the  earth  [end  of  Part  I], 
Introduction  [to  Part  II],  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls,  Glorification 
of  the  chosen  victim,  The  summoning  of  the  ancients,  Ritual  of  the 
ancients,  and,  finally,  the  Sacrificial  dance  of  the  chosen  victim. 

It  remains  to  chronicle  Stravinsky's  most  recent  (1961)  remarks  about 
this  music: 

'I  was  guided  by  no  system  whatever  in  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  When 
I  think  of  the  music  of  other  composers  of  that  time  who  interest 
me — Berg's  music,  which  is  synthetic  (in  the  best  sense),  and 
Webern's,  which  is  analytic — how  much  more  theoretical  it  seems 
.  .  .  And  these  composers  belonged  to  and  were  supported  by  a  great 
tradition.  Very  little  immediate  tradition  lies  behind  Le  sacre  du  prin- 
temps, however,  and  no  theory.  I  had  only  my  ear  to  help  me;  I 
heard  and  I  wrote  what  I  heard.' 

Very  little  tradition,  yes;  but  what  an  ear!  In  short,  what  Stravinsky 
heard  was  —  and  what  he  wrote  remains  —  something  absolutely 
unique.  The  last  word  on  Sacre  probably  was  spoken  by  Lawrence 
Gilman:  'Music  has  not  seen  its  like,  nor  ever  will.'  That  this  sentence 
is  so  short  on  information  is  perhaps,  considering  the  source,  the  most 
glowing  tribute  of  all. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  announced  the  creation  of  an  advisory  group  called  'The 
Board  of  Overseers'  on  Friday  October  4.  The  Board's  first  meeting 
was  held  on  October  3. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  will  advise  and  help  the  Orchestra  in  devel- 
oping its  policies,  in  reaching  its  objectives,  and  in  serving  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  communities  with  which  it  is  involved  in  its  musical 
and  educational  activities.  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  Abram  T.  Collier. 
The  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  were  invited 
to  serve  by  Henry  B.  Cabot,  until  recently  President  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  charter  members  are  Mrs 
Frank  Allen,  Oliver  F.  Ames,  Allen  G.  Barry,  Leo  I.  Beranek,  Gardner 
L.  Brown,  Mrs  Louis  W.  Cabot,  Mrs  Norman  Cahners,  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
Richard  P.  Chapman,  John  L.  Cooper,  Robert  Cutler,  Byron  K.  Elliott, 
Mrs  Harris  Fahnestock,  Carlton  P.  Fuller,  Mrs  Albert  Goodhue,  Mrs 
John  L.  Grandin  Jr>  Stephen  W.  Grant,  Francis  W.  Hatch  Jr,  Mrs  C.  D. 
Jackson,  Howard  Johnson,  Seavey  Joyce,  Leonard  Kaplan,  Lawrence 
K.  Miller,  Louville  Niles,  Herbert  W.  Pratt,  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Paul 
Reardon  and  John  Hoyt  Stookey. 


ABRAM  T.  COLLIER,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in 
Billerica,  Massachusetts.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1934,  and  then 
continued  his  education  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Before  being  elected  President 
of  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  November  1966,  he  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  author 
of  many  papers  on  administrative  and  legal  subjects,  he  won  in  1960 
the  McKinsey  Award  for  the  outstanding  article  published  by  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  in  that  year.  His  book  'Management,  men  and  values' 
was  published  in  1962.  Mr  Collier  serves  on  the  boards  of  many  dis- 
tinguished organizations  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


EXHIBITION 

The  oil  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  are  loaned  by  the  Adelson 
Galleries,  154   Newbury  Street,   Boston.   The  exhibition   will  continue  j 
until  Tuesday  November  12. 
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HENRY  B.  CABOT  RETIRES  AS  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  a  Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  36 
years  and  President  of  the  Trustees  for  23  years,  has  retired  as  President. 
He  now  becomes  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  will  continue  to  be  active  with  the  Orchestra. 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Vice-President  until  Mr  Cabot's  retirement,  was  elected 
President  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  Wednesday  September 
25.  Two  new  Vice-Presidents,  Philip  K.  Allen  and  Robert  H.  Gardiner, 
were  also  elected  at  the  meeting.  Mr  Cabot  announced  the  changes 
personally  to  the  members  of  the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Friday  September  27,  shortly  before  the  first  concert  of  the  Boston 
1968-1969  season. 


Henry  B.  Cabot  and  Talcott  M.  Banks 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Talcott  Miner  Banks  was  born  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  in  1905.  He 
attended  Williams  College,  graduating  magna  cum  laude  in  1928.  He 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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In  the  years  since,  Mr  Banks  has  been  active  in  Williams  College  affairs. 
In  1961  he  became  a  Trustee  of  Williams.  In  1966,  after  an  association 
dating  from  the  incorporation  of  Williamstown's  Sterling  and  Francine 
Clark  Art  Institute  in  1950,  Mr  Banks  became  the  Institute's  President. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr  Banks  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
firm  of  Palmer  Dodge  Gardner  and  Bradford.  He  is  president  of  both 
the  Boston  Opera  Association  and  of  Fessenden  School,  and  a  Trustee 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  1935,  Mr  Banks  married  the  late  Kathleen  Macy  Hall,  who  died  in 
1966.  Their  children  are  Ridgway,  Oliver  and  Helen.  In  1967,  Mr  Banks 
was  remarried,  to  Anne  Smith  Monks,  widow  of  Dr  John  P.  Monks  of 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts  where  Mr  and  Mrs  Banks  now  make  their  home. 
Mr  Banks  was  elected  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1954.  He  became  Vice-President  in  1960. 


TANGLEWOOD  1968 
BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

The  Orchestra  presented  twenty-four  concerts  in  the  Shed  at  Tangle- 
wood,  eight  open  rehearsals,  eight  prelude  concerts,  and  six  programs  of 
chamber  music  by  the  Ensembles  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  sixteen  of  the  orchestral  concerts  and  Charles 
Wilson  one.  The  guest  conductors  were  Karel  Ancerl,  Aaron  Copland, 
Sixten  Ehrling,  Josef  Krips,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  William  Steinberg 
and  David  Zinman. 

The  pianists  who  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  were  Gina  Bachauer, 
Jorge  Bolet,  Van  Cliburn,  Malcolm  Frager,  Claude  Frank,  Grant  Johanne- 
sen  and  Lilian  Kallir;  the  violinists  James  Oliver  Buswell  IV,  Alfred  Krips 
and  Joseph  Silverstein;  the  singers,  Helen  Boatwright,  Enrico  Di  Giu- 
seppe, Saramae  Endich,  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse,  Sherrill  Milnes,  Paul  Plishka, 
Beverly  Sills,  Jess  Thomas,  David  Ward  and  Beverly  Wolff.  Martin  Hoher- 
man  was  cello  soloist  and  James  Pappoutsakis  flute  soloist.  The  Tangle- 
wood  Choir  and  Berkshire  Chorus,  directed  by  Charles  Wilson,  took 
part  in  performances  of  Haydn's  Nelson  Mass,  Ein  deutsches  Requiem 
and  other  choral  works  by  Brahms,  and  of  the  incidental  music  to 
A  midsummer  nights  dream  by  Mendelssohn.  Patricia  Peardon  was 
narrator  in  the  Mendelssohn  performance. 

Artists  appearing  at  the  prelude  concerts  were  James  Oliver  Buswell  IV 
and  Lilian  Kallir;  organist  Brian  Runnett;  cellist  Zara  Nelsova  and  Grant 
Johannesen;  Malcolm  Frager;  Jorge  Bolet;  the  Berkshire  Boy  Choir  con- 
ducted by  Brian  Runnett;  Claude  Frank;  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  and  Charles 
Wilson. 

Arthur  Fiedler  conducted  the  Boston  Pops  in  a  benefit  concert;  the 
soloist  was  Peter  Nero. 

WGBH  televised  one  complete  concert  by  the  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Erich  Leinsdorf  and  part  of  a  second  during  the  third  week  of  the 
Festival.  All  Boston  Symphony  concerts  were  broadcast  live  by  WGBH 
in  Boston,  and  by  its  educational  affiliates  WFCR  in  Amherst  and  WAMC 
in  Albany,  New  York.  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  were  also  broadcast 
by  WCRB  in  Boston  and  its  affiliate  WCRX  in  Springfield. 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     conductor 

Tenth  Anniversary  Season     1968-1969 

Two  series  of  concerts  will  be  presented  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  mornings  from  11.00  to  12.00  o'clock  as  follows: 

FIRST  SERIES 
November  9,  January  25  and  March  1 

SECOND  SERIES 

(repeating  the  programs  of  the  first  series) 

November  16,  February  1  and  March  8 

These  concerts   are   planned   for  young   people   from   grade   5 
through  junior  high  and  high  school. 


Tickets  are  sold  by  series  only  at  a  total  cost  of  $5  (tax  exempt) 
for  either  series  of  three  concerts.  All  seats  are  reserved.  Ticket 
order,  accompanied  by  check  and  stamped,  addressed  envelope, 
should  be  mailed  to: 

YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  INC. 

251  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


MB/M 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUlU   6riU.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


lord  it 
over 


the  city  of  Boston  in  a 


restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 


'IVEIBHATEAUX 


RESTAURANT 


SH3 


Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum.  Parking  491-3600 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


_  Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


HUNTINGTOM    AVENUE     CORRIDOR. 
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\Jpen    ^aturaauA 
BEGINNING   NOV.   2 


Jt4     Not    ZJoo    C^urlu 

to  begin  your  Christmas  shopping.  For 
lovely  gifts  for  everyone  on  your  list, 
for  distinctive  cards,  for  delicious  holiday 
foods,  shop  at  the  Union. 


THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 
A  nonprofit  social  service  organization   .  .  .  264   Boylston  Street     •      Boston   02116 
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Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMB^E 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  - 1  P.M. 


+Jha  ^N-ome  of  y^uiautu   ^jri 
S^lnce  1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED     1858 


LARGEST 
OUTSIDE 
BOSTON 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


v<SS 


ASSETS  NOW 

OVER 
$60  MILLION 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 
President 


Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 
2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,    WESTBURY,    N.Y.    1  1  590 

British  Industries  Co..  division  of  Avnet.  Inc 


Custom  Designing 


JEWELERS 


81  Charles  Street  43  Central  Street 
Boston  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 


Boston's 

Internationally 

Famous  Italian 

Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


Free  Attendant 
Parking 


For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 


Ifoolcaris 

"*283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


Uncommonly  good . . . 

the  cuisine,  the  service,  the  view 

The  dining  room  open  noon  till  9  p.m. 


THE  RITZ^^f CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY- MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21   Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 


You  re  here 
tonight  for  the 
same  reason 
you  11  like 

these 
records. 


The  Cleveland 

Orchestra  under 

George  Szell. 

The  best  orchestra 
in  the  country. 

(The  New  York  Times) 


On  COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


BRILLIANT  STEREO  SHOWPIECES 

GEORGE  SZELL 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

JANACEK:  SINFONIETTA 

HINDEMITH: 

SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS 


MS  7166 


Haydn 


Symphony 

|  No.94inG 

"Surprise' 

George 

Szell 

Cleveland 

Orchestra 


MS  7006 


A  2-RKORD  SET/SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 
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SeorgeSzell 
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%  'COLUMBIA."  [gMAACAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


M2X  787  (A  specially  priced 
2-record  set) 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  bead  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Da/i 


ue 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


&or  fProof 

CALL  426-5050 

51  MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.o.EIIEPflca 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can  play  in 

comes  from  Converse.  Another  noteworthy  item:  Con- 

verse/Hodgman  weatherproof  clothing.  For  hunting,  fish-   Maiden,  MaTsVch'usltts  02T48 

ing,  boating,  or  even  performing  Handel's  Water  Music 


•converse 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  S.  Waterman  &  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  bo  lioppy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STKKKT  .  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  G2106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

SECOND   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  December  5  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano 
DAVID  CLATWORTHY     baritone 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON     conductor 


BACH 
BRAHMS 


Wedding  cantata   no.  202   'Weichet  nur,   betrubte 
Schatten' 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45 


The  monumental  'German  Requiem'  of  Brahms  will  be  the  main  work 
in  the  next  program.  Completed  when  the  composer  was  only  thirty- 
three,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  all  choral  literature.  It  has  little  in 
common  with  the  Roman  Requiem  Mass;  Brahms  wanted  to  believe  in 
death  as  a  happening  to  be  accepted  without  fear.  'There  is  nothing  to 
be  altered/  he  wrote  to  Clara  Schumann,  'nothing  for  a  sensible  per- 
son to  regret;  it's  just  a  matter  of  carrying  on  and  keeping  one's  head 
above  water.'  Saramae  Endich  and  David  Clatworthy  will  sing  the  solo 
soprano  and  baritone  parts;  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
conductor  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  will  perform  the  choral  parts. 

Before  intermission  Saramae  Endich  will  be  soloist  in  Bach's  rarely 
heard  secular  cantata  'Vanish,  gloomy  shadows'.  Originally  written  for 
a  wedding  party,  it  is  a  series  of  recitatives  and  arias  for  soprano  and 
orchestra  set  to  words  describing  the  joys  of  love.  The  cantata  ends 
with  a  charming  gavotte  wishing  luck  to  the  bride  and  her  groom.  The 
instrumental  solos  will  be  played  by  Joseph  Silverstein  and  Ralph 
Gomberg. 


THIRD  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  January  9  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 

STRAUSS  Don  Juan 

BRITTEN  Four  sea  interludes  from  'Peter  Grimes' 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


61 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.  NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


I 


el.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


'Mr,  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic. 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


For  information  about  space  and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department    •     Symphony  Hall     •     266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

I   takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

f&fui 

i     V     him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

C  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 

Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LE1NSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.   BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN   L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD   D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.   NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  e:. 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachuse; 


Havdn  ^^ 


Symphony  No.  93  3 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
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Red  Seal  Recordings 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.   PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
5 


MASSACHUSETTS 


What's  new 
in  fur  jackets? 

Longer  lengths.    Generous 
collars  and  cuffs.    Side  slits. 
All  exquisitely  interpreted  in 
this  natural  ranch  or  EMBA  *  pastel 
jacket.    Fully  let-out  quality 
pelts.    Do  see  our  new  Fall 
collection  soon.  Fur  Salon. 

*EMBA  Mink  Breeder's  Assoc.   All 
furs  labeled  to  show  country  of  origin 
of  imported  furs.    All  stores 
except  Burlington. 


\- 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager    William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 
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Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 
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Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


from  our 

American  Designers 

collection 

The  theater  costume  done  in  rich 
black  velvet,  the  simple  dress 

and  jacket  collared  and  cuffed  in 
white  satin  . . .  6  to  14,  145.00 

Sorry,    no   mail   or  phone   orders. 

SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


n 
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Boston — Burlington 
Peabody— Bedford,  N.  H 


THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres.  ..to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U.S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  world.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


U/XPAN  AIR  LINES 

official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


Statler  Office  Bldg. 
20  Providence  Street 
Tel.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      furs 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 


Boston,  Mass. 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
II5   newbury  street,   boston 

personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


NOV.  SPECIAL 
LONDON  Classic  5.79  now  3.49 

VANGUARD  Folk  5.79  now  3.88 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

30  BOYLSTON  STREET 

HARVARD  SQ.,  CAMBRIDGE         Tel.  864-8727 

Records     •     Tapes   (Open  Reel     •     Cassettes     •     8  Track 
Hi  Fi  Equipment    •     Accessories     •     Service 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 
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The  1969  Fleetwood  Brougham,  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 

rhe  brilliant  1969  Cadillac  may  not  be  your  first,  but  it  will  certainly 

be  your  finest.  New  beauty,  new  elegance,  new  conveniences 

and  more  spirited  performance  make  it  the  most  desirable  car  ever 

built— a  masterpiece  from  the  master  craftsmen. 


CHARLES  MUNCH 

September  26  1891  -  November  6  1968 


Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra from  1949  to  1962,  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  6 
1968  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
had  conducted  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  conduc- 
tor and  music  director,  in  a  con- 
cert at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
two   days   earlier. 

Born  in  Strasbourg,  he  came 
from  a  distinguished  musical 
family.  His  father  was  his  first 
violin  teacher  and  with  his  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  he  spent 
much  time  during  his  childhood 
making  music.  He  contemplated 
a  medical  career,  and  went  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  study 
in  Paris.  But  he  was  soon  devoting  his  time  to  the  violin.  After  service 
in  the  first  world  war,  he  resumed  his  career  as  a  student  of  Carl  Flesch 
in  Berlin  and  as  concertmaster  of  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra.  He  moved 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  first  desk  of  the  violins  in 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  Bruno 
Walter. 

In  1932  Charles  Munch  settled  in  Paris,  and  began  his  conducting 
career.  He  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  and  conducted 
the  Lamoureux  Concerts.  Engagements  as  guest  conductor  in  other 
cities  soon  followed.  In  1937  he  became  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra.  His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  1946; 
he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  on  December  27  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  made  the  first  of  his  many  appearances  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  Charles  Munch  was  engaged  to  succeed  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
tenure  to  begin  with  the  1949-50  season.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1948,  he  toured  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Francaise,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 
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During  his  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch  led  the 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  of  Europe,  in  May  1952,  which  opened  in 
Paris,  and  included  his  birthplace  Strasbourg.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  the  Orchestra  toured  to  the  West  Coast.  The  second 
European  tour,  in  1956,  took  the  Orchestra  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad; 
this  was  the  first  visit  of  a  western  orchestra  to  the  USSR.  Four  years 
later  Charles  Munch  introduced  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries. 


After  his  retirement  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962  he  returned 
each  season  as  one  of  the  Orchestra's  guest  conductors.  During  1967 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  newly  founded  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  first  French  orchestra  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the  State,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  November  14  of 
last  year.  The  concert  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  occasion,  and  already 
during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Orchestra's  high  standard  of  playing 
under  Charles  Munch  had  begun  to  galvanize  France's  concert  life. 


In  1933  Charles  Munch  married  Genevieve  Maury,  a  distinguished 
author  and  translator.  Mme  Munch  died  in  1956.  He  was  made  a 
Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government  in 
1945.  During  his  last  years  Charles  Munch  lived  in  a  beautiful  eighteenth 
century  house  near  Versailles. 


On  October  23  last  he  led  a  concert  by  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  when  he  conducted  Debussy's  La  mer,  Medea's 
meditation  and  dance  of  vengeance  by  Samuel  Barber  and  the  Sym- 
phony no.  1  in  C  minor  of  Brahms. 


Charles  Munch  expressed  a  wish  to  members  of  the  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions  that  'The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental 
music  to  Pelleas  et  Melisande  by  Faure  should  be  played  to  commem- 
orate his  death,  when  the  time  came.  He  was  a  man  who  instilled  love 
and  loyalty  in  all  the  people  who  shared  his  devotion  to  music,  players 
and  audiences  alike.  His  own  devotion  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in 
his  own  words:  'Music  is  the  art  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.  It 
rises  far  above  what  words  can  mean  or  the  intelligence  define.  Its 
domain  is  the  imponderable  and  impalpable  land  of  the  unconscious. 
Man's  right  to  speak  this  language  is  for  me  the  most  precious  gift 
that  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us.' 
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His  Will  leaves  a  love  seat  to  his  late  Aunt  Judith. 


Something  tells  us  his  Will  is  not  up  to  date. 

It's  not  something  he's  really  conscious  of.  In  fact,  he  would 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  many  things  the  Will  ignores: 
his  children,  for  one  thing.  The  summer  place  in  Maine,  for  another. 
And  all  the  other  things  he  and  his  wife  have  accumulated  over  the 
years. 

If  he  should  die,  it  could  be  quite  a  mess. 

You'd  be  surprised  how  many  people  are  in  this  boat.  And  that's  a 
constant  source  of  amazement  to  us,  since  it's  so  simple  for  a  man  to 
keep  his  Will  up  to  date. 

If  you  haven't  reviewed  your  Will  lately,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
set  up  an  appointment  with  your  lawyer  this  week. 

And  if  you  think  there  might  be  a  place  in  the  picture  for  Old 
Colony  as  executor  or  trustee,  we'd  be  glad  to  talk  it  over. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THIRD   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  November  12  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


FAURE  'The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental 

music  to  'Pelleas  et  Melisande'  op.  80 

This  piece  is  played  in  memory  of  Charles  Munch;  the  audience  is  asked  not 
to  applaud. 


BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  3  in  F  op.  90s 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante 

Poco  allegretto 

Allegro 


RACHMANINOV  Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  op.  43 
LEONARD  PENNARIO 

intermission 


STRAVINSKY 


Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 

Part  one:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 

Introduction -Auguries  of  spring  (Dances  of  the 
young  girls) -Mock  abduction  -  spring  Khorovod 
(Round  dance)  -  Games  of  the  rival  clans  -  Proces- 
sion of  the  wise  elder- Adoration  of  the  earth 
(wise  elder)  -  Dance  of  the  earth 

Part  two:  The  sacrifice 

Introduction  -  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls 
-Glorification  of  the  chosen  victim -The  sum- 
moning of  the  ancients- Ritual  of  the  ancients - 
Sacrificial  dance  (the  chosen  victim) 


Leonard  Pennario  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 
Symphony  no.  3  in  F  major  op.  90 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  Third  Symphony  in  1883.  Hans  Richter  conducted  the 
first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  Decem- 
ber 2  1883.  The  first  American  performance  took  place  in  New  York  on  October 
24  1884  at  "a  Novelty  Concert  of  Mr  Van  der  Stucken.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  gave  the  Boston  premiere  on 
November  8  1884. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bas- 
soon, 4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Symphony 
was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six  years  elapsed 
after  the  Second  before  a  Third  was  announced  as  written  and  ready  for 
performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at  Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms 
(just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony  which  had  occupied  him 
for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year.  Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals 
for  the  first  peiformance,  in  Vienna,  expressed  himself  to  Billow  as 
anxious  for  its  success,  and  when  after  the  performance  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  print  as  by  far  his  best  work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the 
public  would  be  led  to  expect  too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disap- 
pointed. He  need  not  have  worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the 
first  two  symphonies,  had  felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were 
now  completely  convinced  that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them; 
they  were  only  eager  to  hear  any  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties 
which  they  knew  would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real 
occasion.  There  was  present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  'Wagner-Bruckner 
ecclesia  militarist  whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was 
quite  ignored  and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  per- 
formance, which  was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises 
to  Wiillner  and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated 
the  new  symphony,  with  Wullner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in 
the  month  of  January.  Bulow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  program. 

City  after  city  approached  Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from 
France,  which  to  this  day  has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an 
invitation  from  the  Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature 
of  Benjamin  Godard.  When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an 
initial  fee  to  the  composer  of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 
If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a  succes 
d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own  sober 
virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular,  personal 
symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have  taken 
stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed  from 
Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow,  which 
was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer  from 
the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the  shadow 
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Pat  Sandler 

highlights  the  new 

small  shape  with 

golden  embroidery  and  jewels 

White  silk  and  worsted 

from  the 

Plaza  Shop,  fifth  floor 

Filene's  Boston 


of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  First 
Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final  pages;  the 
Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit  orchestra- 
tion and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive  trumpets  of 
its  finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer  suitable  to  the 
now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  henceforth  was  to  be, 
if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more  tranquillized 
and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a  more  delicate 
and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive,  sturdy,  the  mili- 
tantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged,  had  inwardly 
been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite  apart  from  his 
kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

'The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity'  of  the  F  major  Symphony  was 
the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry  which 
was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  confirmation 
in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Jerome  Ston- 
borough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the  manuscript  and 
his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable  matter  divulged  in 
the  writer's  'Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work'. 

'It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B  flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly 
repeated  catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the 
problems  of  instrumentation.' 

'Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a  "motto/" 
also  writes  Geiringer;  'this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for  the  grandiose 
principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates  not  only  this 
movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  particularly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning  of  the  recapitula- 
tion. After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of  excitement  calm 
down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic  E  flat  major,  as  a 
herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost  objective  serenity 
speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  andante  of  such  emotional 
tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  youthful  Brahms.  Par- 
ticularly attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  following  poco  allegretto, 
which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is  stamped  with  a  highly  indi- 
vidual character  by  its  constant  alternation  of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhy- 
thms. Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make  the  concise  threefold  form  of 
the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating  the  da  capo  of  the  first  part 
in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement 
is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his  later  years.  The  finale  is  a  tremendous 
conflict  of  elemental  forces;  it  is  only  in  the  coda  that  calm  returns. 
Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thunderstorm,  the  motto,  played  by  the  flute, 
with  its  message  of  hope  and  freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other 
voices/ 
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Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  symphony, 
pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the  dominant  C 
major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third,  and  F  minor 
in  long  portions  of  the  finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by  which  Brahms' 
'positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative  factors,  by  melan- 
choly and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward  limitations,  which 
have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indeterminate  "Moll-Dur" 
nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  "psychological  scheme" 
[innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony.'  Thus  is  Brahms  the  'first  and 
only  master  of  the  "Dur-Moll"  mode,  the  master  of  resignation'. 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  'Eroica',  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Rudesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  lago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  'Forest  Idyll'.  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
'belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music'. 


SERGEY  RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  op.  43 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


Rachmaninov  was  born  in  Oneg  in  the  government  of  Novgorod  on  April  1 
1873;  he  died  in  Beverly  Hills  California  on  March  28  1943.  He  finished  the 
Rhapsody  on  August  18  1934  and  himself  played  the  piano  at  the  first  per- 
formance in  Baltimore  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  7  1934, 
Leopold  Stokowski  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  on  December  24  1937  with  Rachmaninov  as  soloist  and 
Koussevitzky   conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine, 
triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Rachmaninov  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  He 
gave  his  first  recital,  at  Northampton,  on  November  4.  Four  days  later 
he  played  his  Second  Piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Max  Fiedler  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  three  more  appearances  during 
the  Orchestra's  tour,  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Hartford,  before 
playing  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall.  Rachmaninov  was  also  a 
talented  conductor,  and  before  he  left  America  the  Boston  Symphony 
offered  him  the  conductorship  of  the  Orchestra  in  succession  to  Fiedler, 
whose  contract  was  about  to  expire.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  move  per- 
manently away  from  Russia,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not  find  American 
ways  congenial.  He  had  written  to  his  cousin  Zoya  Pribitkova  from 
New  York  (December  12  1909):  'You  know,  in  this  accursed  country, 
where  you're  surrounded  by  nothing  but  Americans  and  the  "business", 
"business",  they  are  forever  doing,  clutching  you  from  all  sides  and 
driving  you  on  —  it  is  terribly  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
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girl  .  .  .  Everyone  treats  me  nicely  and  kindly,  but  I  am  horribly  bored 
with  it  all,  and  feel  that  my  character  has  been  quite  spoiled  here. 
Sometimes  I  even  grow  angry  as  the  devil.' 

About  the  concert-goers  he  was  even  more  scathing:  'The  audiences 
are  astonishingly  cold/  he  was  quoted  as  saying  on  his  return  to  Russia, 
'spoiled  by  the  tours  of  first-class  artists  and  forever  looking  for  novelty, 
for  something  they've  never  had  before.  Local  papers  are  obliged  to 
note  the  number  of  times  you  are  recalled  to  the  stage,  and  the  public 
regards  this  as  a  yardstick  of  your  talent/ 

By  the  beginning  of  1917  Rachmaninov's  career  in  Russia  had  reached 
its  high  point:  as  conductor  or  pianist  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
extraordinary  ovations.  But  in  March  he  made  his  final  solo  appearances 
in  Moscow.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  two  of  the  three  concerts; 
Emil  Cooper  the  last,  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  at  which  Rachmaninov 
played  his  Second  concerto.  Public  concerts  were  suspended  after  the 
October  revolution  and  Rachmaninov  was  in  despair  about  his  future. 
An  offer  to  appear  in  Stockholm,  the  first  from  a  foreign  country  since 
the  start  of  the  world  war,  presented  a  temporary  solution  to  his  prob- 
lems. After  a  series  of  uncomfortable  delays,  Rachmaninov,  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  left  Russia  on  December  23.  They  arrived  in  the  Swedish 
capital  exhausted  and  depressed.  Rachmaninov  postponed  his  Stockholm 
appearance,  and  did  not  perform  until  the  following  February  —  in 
Copenhagen.  He  spent  the  year  studying  new  repertoire  (his  recitals 
until  that  time  had  been  largely  of  his  own  music),  and  giving  concerts 
in  Scandinavia. 

Karl  Muck's  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  ended  abruptly 
with  his  imprisonment  in  1917.  One  of  the  musicians  to  whom  the  man- 
ager Charles  Ellis  made  a  tentative  approach  was  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 
In  a  letter  indicating  that  he  would  himself  decline  an  invitation, 
Gabrilowitscrf suggested  that  Rachmaninov  would  be  an  excellent  candi- 
date. 'Although  I  have  not  heard  from  [Rachmaninov]  direct,'  he  wrote, 
'I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  to  come  to  America,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  man  better  fitted  for  the  position  of  Boston  Symphony  conductor 
than  he.'  Ellis  sent  a  cable  offering  110  concerts  in  thirty  weeks,  but 
Rachmaninov,  dubious  about  having  enough  music  in  his  repertoire  to 
cope  with  such  a  heavy  schedule,  refused.  He  had  already  received  two 
other  offers,  the  conductorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  a  recital 
tour,  both  of  which  he  had  also  turned  down.  But  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  be  able  to  earn  an  adequate  income  in  the  United  States.  So  he 
set  out  from  Oslo  on  November  1  1918  and  arrived  in  New  York  the  day 
before  news  of  the  armistice  was  announced.  He  signed  a  contract  for 
personal  appearances  with  Charles  Ellis'  concert  bureau  and  for  record- 
ings with  the  Edison  Company. 

continued  on  page  38 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


w  What  passion  cannot  musick 
raise  and  quell!" 


November  22  is  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  3rd 
century  Roman  martyr  had  any' 
thing  to  do  with  music  at  all; 
nonetheless,  she  has  been  revered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  art 
since  the  15th  century,  and  you 
might  want  to  celebrate,  her  cal- 
endar  day  with  the  new  record  of 
Handel's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day".  David  Willcocks  conduct' 
ing  the  Choir  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  the  Academy  of  St. 
Marti  n-in-the-Fields,  and  soloists 
April  Cantelo  and  Ian  Partridge 
(Argo).  The  text  by  Dryden  is 
one  of  the  grandest  ever  given  a 
composer,  and  Handel  responds 
excitingly  to  its  images  as  he  in* 
vokes  in  turn  "the  TRUMPETS 
loud  clangor,"  "the  soft  com- 
plaining  FLUTE,"  and  "the  last 
and  dreadful  Hour"  when  "the 
dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
/And  MUSICK  shall  untune  the 
sky."  A  great  work  and  a  worthy 
performance. 

Handel  had  eight  weeks  be- 
tween finishing  the  Ode  and  its 
premiere,  and  he 
occupied  the  first 
five  usefully 
by  writing  the 
12  Concerti 
Grossi,  Op.  6. 


This  wonderfully  varied  set  of 
works  is  newly  available  on  rec- 
ords, played  with  a  happy  blend 
of  scholarship  and  spirited  musi- 
cality  by  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Raymond 
Leppard  (Mercury,  3  records). 
Menuhin's  recording  (Angel)  is 
more  energetic  and  fanciful,  rea- 
sons for  me  to  prefer  it  slightly, 
but  Leppard' s  will  please  many 
for  being  lighter  on  its  feet,  for 
its  more  transparent  tone,  and 
for  costing  a  bit  less. 

The  Concentus  Musicus  from 
Vienna  is  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  old  instruments  should 
sound  beautiful,  not  grotesque, 
and  that  a  good  performance  of 
early  music  will  be  even  better  if 
it  gives  the  original  timbres  as 
well.  The  Concentus's  recording 
of  the  four  Bach  orchestral  Suites 
has  just  come  out  (Telefunken, 
Das  alte  Werk  series,  2  records), 
offering  performances  delicious 
in  sonority,  captivating  in  vital- 
ity, and  excitingly  revealing 
about  the  dance  rhythms. 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (j)|^ 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


i 

Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


icaVicto* 

MO  MM. 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  1    (Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist) 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J  ^  ' 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 


2642  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

7046  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

7031  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    to  i   P  si  $12  00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J    v       ■•»!*•" 

7044  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    (2  L  P  s)  $12  00 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J  "  '  *    ' 

2673  MENDELSSOHN:   Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

2694  MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:   Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

7030  MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626  1    /o  i   P  f«-\  <Mor»n 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live")  J   v  ;  * 

2897  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  1    M0nn  Browning  Dianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  J   lJonn  Browmn&  P'anisq 

2732  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

2962  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    nt^hak  Perlman   viniini«n 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J   (ltZhak  Perlman'  violinist) 

2934  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

2707  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

2834  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

2703  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    feaml,p|  Maup,   rpiiicn 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  j   <5amuel  Maves-  cell,st> 

3019  PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-FIat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

2994  PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

2667  RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  \   (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  J  K 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

2879  SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

2701  SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

2641  R.  STRAUSS:   Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

2849  R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:   Awakening  Scene 


I 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


2725  STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

2681  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-FIat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2954  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-FIat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

3014  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

7040  VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

3011  WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

6710  WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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I   (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 


2228  BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

2438  BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

6077  BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

6098  BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

2608  BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

6114  BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

2109  BLOCH:  Schelomo 

WALTON:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

2297  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

2647  CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

2668  DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

2490  DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

2629  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

2314  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

2520  MENDELSSOHN: 


2221  MENDELSSOHN 
2625 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 


MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde 
Suite  Provencale 


$7.00 


2073  MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

2567  POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

2314  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

2664  RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

2568  RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

2341  SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 

2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

2565  R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

2683  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitsky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 


Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

1129  BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1035  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 

SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

6003  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral")  1 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi)  \   (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures  J 

6006  BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

1109  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1062  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

1030  CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1041  DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:   Rapsodie  Espagnole 

1060  d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

1034  FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

1033  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1071  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  \   (Nicolp  Hpnriot-qrhwpitypr  nianicn 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  J   <mcole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 

1032  RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

1100  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

1197  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

1037  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Violinist) 

1065  WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto  1    (Leonid  Koean   violinist) 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise  J   lLeoma  *°San.  vionnisij 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 
1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $_ 


r3%  Mass.  Sales  Tax 


Total  Amount  $. 


*Mass.  residents  only 
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EGRET 
FUND 


EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 
FUND,  INC. 


Prospectus  available  from 

EGRET  DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

110   MILK   STREET 
BOSTON,   MASSACHUSETTS   02107 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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Wism, 


■ 


How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries... 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


A 


O   NEW   ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTOt 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 


After  a  concert  in  Providence,  he  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  with  a 
recital  on  December  15.  During  the  following  months  he  played  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  including  two  more  in  Boston. 

Two  years  later  Rachmaninov  was  well  established  here.  He  found  a 
house  on  the  sea  at  Locust  Point,  New  Jersey,  for  his  summer  vacation, 
and  bought  a  house,  33  Riverside  Drive,  in  New  York.  In  1922  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  played  in  England.  A  letter  from  London  shows 
how  his  feelings  towards  the  United  States  had  changed  since  his  first 
visit:  'The  concert  went  off  successfully.  I  played  well  and  the  hall  was 
"sold  out".  Someone  scolded  me  in  the  papers  but  that's  of  course.  They 
will  praise  me,  as  others  are  praised,  only  after  I  die,  when  everyone 
does  it.  I'm  very  bored  here  and  I  think  of  America  often.  I  extol  Amer- 
ica to  all  the  English  and  they  get  so  angry.'  Rachmaninov  composed  very 
little  after  leaving  Russia.  His  concert  tours,  at  first  a  financial  necessity 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  took  up  most  of  his  time.  The  Fourth  Piano 
concerto  appeared  in  1926  to  a  mixed  but  predominantly  hostile  press. 
There  was  a  gap  of  five  years  before  the  next  work,  'Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Corelli',  and  two  more  before  the  Rhapsody. 

On  July  1  1934  Rachmaninov  returned  to  Senar,  the  home  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  on  Lake  Lucerne,  and  immediately  began  work  on  a 
piece  for  piano  and  orchestra.  He  finished  it  late  at  night  on  August  18. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Vladimir  Wilshaw:  'Two  weeks 
ago  I  finished  a  new  piece:  it's  called  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra 
in  the  form  of  [twenty-four]  variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  (the  same 
theme  on  which  Liszt  and  Brahms  wrote  variations).  The  piece  is  rather 
long,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  about  the  length  of  a  piano  con- 
certo/ The  first  performance  took  place  in  Baltimore  the  following 
November  7.  Rachmaninov  himself  was  the  pianist  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;  Leopold  Stokowski  conducted.  The  New  York  premiere 
followed  a  month  later  under  Bruno  Walter's  direction,  and  most  of  the 
critics  were  delighted.  Robert  A.  Simon  wrote  in  The  New  Yorker:  'The 
Rachmaninov  variations,  written  with  all  of  the  composer's  skill,  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  successful  novelty  that  the  Philharmonic  Symphony 
has  had  since  Mr  Toscanini  overwhelmed  the  subscribers  with  Ravel's 
Bolero.  .  .  . '  Audiences  and  critics  in  other  countries  were  equally 
enthusiastic. 

Three  years  later  Michael  Fokine  visited  Rachmaninov  to  discuss  with 
him  the  possibility  of  their  collaborating  on  a  ballet.  The  composer 
suggested  the  Rhapsody.  Fokine  was  doubtful  at  first,  but  a  letter  from 
Rachmaninov  changed  his  mind.  'Consider  the  Paganini  legend  — ',  he 
wrote,  'about  the  sale  of  his  soul  to  the  evil  spirit  in  exchange  for  per- 
fection in  art,  and  for  a  woman.  All  variations  on  the  Dies  Irae  would  be 
for  the  evil  spirit.  The  whole  middle  from  the  11th  variation  to  the  18th 
—  these  are  the  love  episodes.  Paganini  himself  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  "Theme"  and,  defeated,  appears  for  the  last  time  at  the 
23rd  variation  —  the  first  12  bars  —  after  which,  to  the  end,  is  the 
triumph  of  his  conquerors.  The  first  appearance  of  the  evil  spirit  is  in 
the  7th  variation,  where,  at  no.  19,  there  can  be  a  dialogue  with  Paganini 
during  his  theme  as  it  merges  with  the  Dies  Irae.  Variations  8,  9,  10  — 
progress  of  the  evil  spirit.  Variation  II  is  the  transition  to  the  realm  of 
love.  Variation  12  —  the  minuet  —  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  woman 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"   to   JOB  MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL   SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


John  Locke 


judgment 


Smith,  Barney  might  well  adopt  as  a 
motto  for  its  Research  Department  a 
sentence  of  John  Locke's:  "He  that 
judges  without  informing  himself  to 
the  utmost  that  he  is  capable  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss." 

Our  extensive  Research  staff  is  un- 
questionably capable,  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced. And  they  do  inform  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  Not  by  mere  study  of 
documents  alone.  Primary  sources  of 
information . . .  face-to-face  interviews 


. . .  on-the-spot  investigations ...  all  are 
inherent  in  their  definition  of  research. 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  that  they'll  be 
found  "judging  amiss."  And  their  judg- 
ments are  embodied  in  reports  that 
have  long  proved  their  value  to  our  cli- 
ents. Would  you  like  to  see  examples  ? 
We'll  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

After  all . . .  when  you  select  a  broker, 
you  don't  want  to  judge  amiss,  either. 
We're  ready  to  help  you  inform  your- 
self to  the  utmost  about  us. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


—  through  the  18th  variation.  Variation  13  is  the  first  understanding 
between  the  woman  and  Paganini.  Variation  19  is  the  triumph  of 
Paganini's  art,  his  diabolic  pizzicato.  It  would  be  good  to  show  Paganini 
with  a  violin  —  not,  of  course,  a  real  one,  but  some  devised,  fantastic 
violin.  And  it  also  seems  to  me  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play  the 
several  personages  [representing]  the  evil  spirit  should  be  caricatures, 
absolute  caricatures,  of  Paganini  himself.  And  they  should  here  have 
violins  that  are  even  more  fantastically  monstrous/ 

After  nearly  two  years  of  work  the  ballet  Paganini  opened  at  Covent 
Garden  in  London  on  June  30  1939  to  great  critical  acclaim.  The  Rhap- 
sody itself  has  of  course  remained  a  standard  piece  in  the  symphonic 
repertoire. 

The  translations  of  Rachmaninov's  letters  come  from 'Sergei  Rachmaninoff'  by  Sergei  Bertensson 
and  Jay  Leyda,  and  are  copyright  ©  by  New  York  University. 


IGOR  FEODOROVITCH  STRAVINSKY 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  (The  rite  of  spring) 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882. 
He  began  sketches  for  Le  sacre  du  printemps  in  the  summer  of  1911  and 
completed  the  work  in  March  1913.  The  first  performance,  conducted  by 
Pierre  Monteux,  was  given  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees,  Paris,  on  May  29 
1913,  to  choreography  by  Nijinsky.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
American  performance  on  March  3  1922.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  on  January  25  1924  by  Pierre  Monteux, 
who  also  conducted  the  first  performance  in  New  York  six  days  later  during 
a  tour  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  alto  flute,  2  piccolos,  4  oboes,  2  english 
horns,  3  clarinets  and  D  clarinet,  2  bass  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  2  contra  bassoons, 
8  horns,  2  tenor  tubas,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  2  bass  tubas,  timpani  (2  play- 
ers), bass  drum,  tamtam,  triangle,  tambour  de  basque,  guero  rape,  antique 
cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

Some  years  ago  I  suggested  that  any  words  to  hear  Sacre  by  are  bound 
to  be  at  most  entertaining  rather  than  edifying.  After  due  deliberation, 
I  still  think  that  it  is  easier  to  read  about  this  music  —  certainly  it  is 
easier  to  write  about  it  —  when  one  concedes  at  the  outset  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  ineffable. 

In  a  sense  all  music  is,  of  course,  just  that.  The  conscientious  critic 
perceives  sooner  or  later  that  what  he  can  say  meaningfully  about  any 
work  seems  to  be  in   roughly  inverse  proportion   to  its  being  worth 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 
He  wrote  about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe, 
and  contributed  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and 
critic  for  Musical  America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of 
The  American  Record  Guide. 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  best 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 
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talking  about,  which  suggests  that  the  most  profound  musical  ex- 
pressions are  about  nothing  at  all  outside  music  and  hence  indefinable 
though  not,  perhaps,  indescribable. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  some  remarks  vis-a-vis  the  historical  milieu  are  not 
untoward  as  an  adjunct  to  listening.  Ordinarily  the  sophisticated 
listener  expects  also  a  modicum  of  musical  analysis.  And  yet  5acre 
somehow  resists  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  its  blueprint.  Like  the 
late  Beethoven  quartets  and  a  handful  of  more  patently  'spiritual' 
creations  it  is  quite  beyond  the  traditional  vocabulary  of  explication. 

Even  such  as  Lawrence  Gilman,  a  patrician  to  whom  cliche  was 
anathema,  found  himself  reduced  to  describing  Sacre  as  merely 
'incomparable'  and  'unparalleled'  —  and  in  the  end  he  bowed  humbly 
to  'the  mystery  of  an  elemental  force'.  Nothing  daunted,  other  great 
and  gifted  men  have  spun  out  booksful  of  prose  about  the  piece. 
The  distinguished  list  includes  Stravinsky  himself,  in  his  twilight  years 
a  prolific  autobiographer.  But  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  note  that  the 
composer  has  said  little  about  his  most  celebrated  work,  really,  beyond 
detailing  the  exterior  circumstances  of  its  genesis. 

I  remember  that  Virgil  Thomson,  reviewing  a  concert  in  which  Sacre 
followed  the  Beethoven  Sixth,  found  the  juxtaposition  pleasing  because 
both  scores  might  be  regarded  as  'pastoral'  symphonies.  A  nice  bit  of 
epater  le  bourgeois,  this,  and  defensible  on  the  evidence  of  'programs' 
provided  by  the  respective  composers.  But  much,  much  more  than 
the  greatest  living  musician's  view  of  the  world  around  him  had 
changed  in  the  hundred-odd  years  that  separates  these  disparate 
dramatic  landscapes.  Pace  Thomson,  whom  all  hail,  but  now  that 
the  age  of  anxiety  is  upon  us  we  can  admit  more  freely  than  our 
fathers  that  5acre  is  a  sort  of  emblem,  if  not  indeed  the  aesthetic 
essence,  of  our  troubled  century. 

As  stated,  this  would  invite  the  inference  that  Sacre  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  philosophers  more  properly  than  musicologists.  But  art  is, 
after  all,  something  more  than  craft.  And  let  us  admit  that  the  hindsight 
of  a  lifetime,  with  ready  access  to  the  printed  score  and  regular 
exposure  to  the  music,  has  neither  diminished  the  arcane  fascination 
of  this  work  nor  mitigated  a  general  reluctance  to  accept  it  as  the 
song  of  our  earth.  Alone  in  the  orchestral  literature,  it  is  unloved  and 
yet  ubiquitous.  Why? 

Under  the  circumstances  one  man's  conjecture  is  as  valid  as  another's, 
but  just  possibly  we  relate  to  Sacre  unavoidably,  however  uneasily, 
because  unlike  any  other  music  it  reaches  into  the  darkest  Jungian 
cellars  of  the  human  condition  to  which  we  are  all  heir.  Certainly 
we  are  no  better  insulated  against  such  an  involuntary  shock  of 
recognition  —  anew  with  each  hearing  —  than  was  the  audience  that 
hissed  in  horror  on  the  occasion  of  the  premiere. 

To  speak  of  that  occasion  as  'historic'  would  be  not  so  much  hyperbole 
as  understatement,  for  in  fact  the  tonal  art  of  the  western  world  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  night  of  May  29th  1913.  The  trauma 
occurred  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in  Paris,  where  thr  - 
ly    fabulous    Ballets   Russes    of    Serge    Diaghilev    was    giving 
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spectacular  season.  The  evening  had  begun  auspiciously  with  a  well- 
received  performance  of  Firebird  (L'oiseau  de  feu),  a  repertoire 
favorite  since  1910.  All  that  was  'historic'  came  after  the  intermission, 
when  a  wretched  scrap  of  choreography  by  Vaslav  Nijinsky  (a  superb 
dancer  but  no  maUre  de  ballet)  provided  the  bizarre  backdrop  for  an 
unsuspecting  planet's  introduction  to  a  far  more  radical  score  by 
Diaghilev's  musical  enfant  terrible  (Stravinsky  was  then  thirty).  As  it 
turned  out,  the  experience  was  rather  more  visual  than  auditory  for 
all  concerned.  Pierre  Monteux  no  sooner  had  given  his  carefully- 
rehearsed  orchestra  the  opening  beat  when  pandemonium  broke  loose, 
not  in  the  pit  but  onstage;  moments  later,  the  curtain  went  up  and 
total  disaster  loomed.  Stravinsky,  who  was  in  the  auditorium,  recalls 
that  the  first  few  measures  elicited  laughter  and  catcalls,  but  this 
rudeness  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  storm  that  broke  when 
the  ballet  proper  got  under  way  with  'a  group  of  knock-kneed  and 
long-braided  Lolitas  jumping  up  and  down'.  Disgusted,  the  composer 
fled  the  'frightful  tumult'  and  charged  backstage: 

'Nijinsky  .  .  .  was  standing  on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers 
[in  Russian,  and  in  Russian  the  numbers  above  ten  are  polysyllabic  — 
eighteen,  e.g.,  is  vosemnadsat  —  so  that  the  counts  of  the  dancers 
were  out  of  synchronization  altogether  with  those  of  the  musicians]  .  .  . 
[but]  the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion 
in  the  hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  their  own  feet.  I  had 
to  hold  Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  leap  onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the 
intention  of  discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians 
first  the  order  to  put  on  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them. 
This  is  all  that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.' 

Meanwhile,  out  front,  the  situation  was  chaotic.  Carl  Van  Vechten, 
who  was  there,  reports  that  the  demonstrations  inspired  defiant 
counter-demonstrations: 

'It  was  war  over  art  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  the  orchestra 
played  on  unheard,  except  occasionally.  .  .  .  The  figures  on  the  stage 
danced  in  time  to  music  they  had  to  imagine  they  heard  and  beautiful- 
ly out  of  rhythm  with  the  uproar  in  the  auditorium.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
box  [where,  apparently,  the  performance  could  be  heard  withal]  .  .  . 
a  young  man  occupied  the  place  behind  me.  He  stood  up  during  the 
course  of  the  ballet.  .  .  .  The  intense  excitement  under  which  he  was 
laboring,  thanks  to  the  potent  force  of  the  music,  betrayed  itself 
presently  when  he  began  to  beat  rhythmically  on  the  top  of  my  head 
with  his  fists.  My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  feel  the  blows 
for  some  time.' 

[Dear  'Carlo'  suffered  no  ill  effects.  Fifty  years  later  he  told  me  that 
the  premiere  of  Sacre  remained  the  single  most  exciting  event  he  had 
attended  in  a  very  long  life  of  concert-,  opera-,  and  ballet-going. 
He  died  in  1965]. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  of  Sacre,  except  to  note  that  it  had  been 
rough-sketched  at  the  country  estate  of  Stravinsky's  father-in-law  at 
Oustiloug  during  the  summer  of  1911  and  for  the  most  part  actually 
composed  in  a  tiny  (eight-by-eight)  room  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  that 
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fall  and  winter.  The  orchestration  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
Diaghilev  had  hoped  to  mount  the  ballet  later  that  year,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  production  was  postponed  until  the  following 
season.  Stravinsky's  disappointment  was  ameliorated  by  the  impresario's 
promise  to  put  many  more  musicians  on  the  company  payroll  in  1913. 
Diaghilev  kept  his  word  —  though  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
for  no  scaled-down  pit  band  would  be  equal  to  the  complexities 
of  Sacre. 

The  theatrical  history  of  this  music  is  quickly  done  with,  along  with  its 
efficacy  as  a  ballet.  The  composer  reports  that  'I  have  seen  only  one 
stage  version  .  .  .  since  1913,  and  that  was  Diaghilev's  1921  revival 
...  I  decided  then  that  I  prefer  Sacre  as  a  concert  piece.'  And  indeed 
its  first  triumph  had  been  a  concert  performance  at  the  Casino  de 
Paris,  again  under  Monteux,  on  April  5th  1914. 

[American  balletomanes  will  want  to  know  about  one  other  notable 
production,  given  in  1930  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  League  of  Composers.  Leonide  Massine  was  com- 
missioned to  reconstruct  his  1921  choreography  (which  Stravinsky  had 
found  'too  gymnastic  and  too  Dalcrozian  to  please  me'),  and  the  only 
important  solo  role,  that  of  the  chosen  victim,  was  entrusted  to  a 
promising  young  dancer  named  Martha  Graham.] 

It  is  obligatory  to  point  out  that  the  numerous  subtitles  and  super- 
scriptions still  to  be  encountered  in  the  score  are  allusions  to  the 
long-gone  Nijinsky  production,  which  had  been  based  on  a  scenario 
by  Nicholas  Roerich.  But  the  composer  himself  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  tail  wagged  the  dog.  In  unequivocal  terms  he  says  of  Sacre:  'The 
embryo  is  a  theme  which  came  to  me  when  I  had  finished  L'oiseau 
de  feu.  Since  this  theme  and  that  which  followed  it  were  conceived 
in  a  strong  and  brutal  style,  I  took  as  a  pretext  for  this  music,  that  is, 
in  my  mind,  the  Russian  prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But 
note  well  that  this  idea  came  from  the  music,  and  not  the  music  from 
the  idea.' 

Elsewhere,  referring  to  the  1921  revival,  Stravinsky  is  no  less  un- 
equivocal: 'Massine  never  knew  the  original  setting  for  Sacre  —  he 
was  still  at  school  in  Moscow.  .  .  .  When  it  became  necessary  to 
discover  a  pretext  for  [Massine's]  presentation,  we  chose  with  one 
accord  my  first  evocation  —  that  of  pagan  Russia.  Thus  we  see  Russian 
peasants  dancing  in  the  springtime,  accompanying  the  rhythms  by 
their  gestures  and  their  feet.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  too  long  on  this. 
We  have  eliminated  all  anecdotal  or  symbolic  detail,  etc.,  which  would 
weigh  down  and  obscure  a  work  of  pure  musical  construction.  .  .  . 
So  there  is  no  argument  [i.e.,  no  plot],  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
one.  To  sum  up:  Le  sacre  du  printemps  is  a  spectacle  of  pagan  Russia, 
in  two  parts.  .  .  .  The  choreography  is  based  literally  upon  the  music' 

None  of  these  disclaimers  can  obviate  the  fact  that  Sacre  was  indubitab- 
ly composed  to  support  a  choreographic  story  line,  so  that  a  perusal 
of  the  score  will  bewilder  the  listener  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
scenario.  Briefly,  it  has  to  do  with  the  veneration  of  spring  that  pre- 
vailed among  certain  primitive  peoples.  The  decay  of  vegetation  during 
the  winter  was  attributed  by  them  to  a  weakening  of  nature's  fertility, 
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the  rejuvenation  of  which  (the  coming  of  spring)  called  for  a  sacrifice 
—  the  sacre  du  printemps,  literally,  to  which  the  chosen  victim  pays 
homage  with  her  life  in  the  paroxysmal  closing  dance. 

As  the  listener  chooses,  the  sequence  of  tableaux  pursuant  to  this 
precis  may  or  may  not  be  taken  as  cues:  in  turn  the  sections  are 
subtitled  Adoration  of  the  earth,  [opening  curtain,  signaling  the] 
Auguries  of  spring  (dances  of  the  young  girls),  Mock  abduction,  Spring 
Khorovod  (Round  dance),  Games  of  the  rival  clans,  Procession  of  the 
wise  elder,  Adoration  of  the  earth,  Dance  of  the  earth  [end  of  Part  I], 
Introduction  [to  Part  II],  Mystical  circles  of  the  young  girls,  Glorification 
of  the  chosen  victim,  The  summoning  of  the  ancients,  Ritual  of  the 
ancients,  and,  finally,  the  Sacrificial  dance  of  the  chosen  victim. 

It  remains  to  chronicle  Stravinsky's  most  recent  (1961)  remarks  about 
this  music: 

'I  was  guided  by  no  system  whatever  in  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  When 
I  think  of  the  music  of  other  composers  of  that  time  who  interest 
me — Berg's  music,  which  is  synthetic  (in  the  best  sense),  and 
Webern's,  which  is  analytic — how  much  more  theoretical  it  seems 
.  .  .  And  these  composers  belonged  to  and  were  supported  by  a  great 
tradition.  Very  little  immediate  tradition  lies  behind  Le  sacre  du  prin- 
temps, however,  and  no  theory.  I  had  only  my  ear  to  help  me;  I 
heard  and  I  wrote  what  I  heard.' 

Very  little  tradition,  yes;  but  what  an  ear!  In  short,  what  Stravinsky 
heard  was  —  and  what  he  wrote  remains  —  something  absolutely 
unique.  The  last  word  on  Sacre  probably  was  spoken  by  Lawrence 
Gilman:  'Music  has  not  seen  its  like,  nor  ever  will.'  That  this  sentence 
is  so  short  on  information  is  perhaps,  considering  the  source,  the  most 
glowing  tribute  of  all. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to 
Boston  from  New  York  City,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  a  conductor  and  on  the  musi- 
cal staff  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany. He  returns  regularly  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  a  guest  conductor;  last  sea- 
son he  directed  performances  of  Mozart's 
The  marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  season  he 
conducts  the  Company's  production  of 
Madam  Butterfly. 

Charles  Wilson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Music  in  1960 
from  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  conducted  concerts  by  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras,  and  as  head  of 
vocal  music  activities  prepared  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Berkshire 
Chorus  for  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  including  the  German  Requiem. 
As  head  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal  music  department,  he 
has  already  done  much  for  solo  vocal  music  at  Tanglewood;  he  or- 
ganized four  lieder  recitals  by  fellowship  students  during  the  1968 
session.  He  was  also  accompanist  for  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  in  her  Prelude 
concert. 

In  addition  to  his  many  conducting  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony this  season,  Charles  Wilson  will  also  be  organ  soloist  in 
Prelude  and  allegro  for  organ  and  strings  by  Walter  Piston,  which  will 
be  played   to   commemorate   Mr  Piston's   seventy-fifth    birthday. 


THE  SOLOIST 

LEONARD  PENNARIO,  who  has  kindly 
agreed  at  short  notice  to  play  at  this  con- 
cert in  place  of  his  ill  colleague  Jorge 
Bolet,  was  born  in  Buffalo.  His  musical  abil- 
ities were  apparent  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
he  gave  his  first  public  performance  when 
he  was  eight.  Four  years  later  he  was  solo- 
ist with  the  Dallas  Symphony,  and  made 
several  more  orchestral  appearances  in  his 
teens.  He  was  making  extended  tours  while 
an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  until  his  career  was  interrupted  by  the  second  world  war. 

He  appeared  in  Private's  uniform  to  make  his  debut  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic;  he  was  then  only  nineteen.  From  that  time  his  career  was 
assured.  Leonard  Pennario  is  now  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  has  appeared  with  the  major  European  and  American 
orchestras;  last  year  he  made  his  first  tour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
His  last  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  was  at  the  1958  Berk- 
shire Festival. 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON     conductor 

Tenth  Anniversary  Season     1968-1969 

Two  series  of  concerts  will  be  presented  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Saturday  mornings  from  11.00  to  12.00  o'clock  as  follows: 

FIRST  SERIES 
November  9,  January  25  and  March  1 

SECOND  SERIES 

(repeating  the  programs  of  the  first  series) 

November  16,  February  1  and  March  8 

These  concerts   are   planned   for  young   people   from   grade   5 
through  junior  high  and  high  school. 


Tickets  are  sold  by  series  only  at  a  total  cost  of  $5  (tax  exempt) 
for  either  series  of  three  concerts.  All  seats  are  reserved.  Ticket 
order,  accompanied  by  check  and  stamped,  addressed  envelope, 
should  be  mailed  to: 

YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  INC. 

251  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
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!\nd  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
neating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


In  case  the  concert 


SnOUlU   ©MU-  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


; 


the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 


*ive  Chateaux 


RESTAURANT 


cSBB 


Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum   Parking.  491-3600 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


*i  - 

Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


HUNTINGTON    AVCNUC     CORRIDOR 
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\Jpen    ^aturdaud 
BEGINNING   NOV.   2 


m  riot 


^Joo    Carlu 


to  begin  your  Christmas  shopping.  For 
lovely  gifts  for  everyone  on  your  list, 
for  distinctive  cards,  for  delicious  holiday 
foods,  shop  at  the  Union. 


THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 
A  nonprofit  social  service  organization   .   .  .   264   Boylston  Street     •      Boston   027  76 
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Before  Symphony 


After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBfo 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


Uhe  ^r4oui5e  of  \>^uautu   ^jri 
S^ince  1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 
ORIGINATED    1858 


^ 


LARGEST 
OUTSIDE 
BOSTON 


SPECIALIZING  IN 
SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY  ^s 

HANOVER 


ASSETS  NOW 

OVER 
$60  MILLION 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD.   WESTBURY,    NY.    1  1  590 

British  Industries  Co  .  division  of  Avnet,  Inc 


Custom  Designing 


HICHAM  H  Wkinc, 

JEWELERS 


81  Charles  Street   43  Central  Street 
Boston  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 


Boston's 
Internationally 

Famous  Italian 
Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Free  Attendant 
Parking 


|£>olc 


For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 

arie 


283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 
All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


It's  on  the  menu . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


IE  RITZ^? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21   Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 


\ou re  here 
tonight  for  the 
same  reason 
you  11  like 

these 
records. 


The  Cleveland 

Orchestra  under 

George  Szell. 

The  best  orchestra 
in  the  country. 

(The  New  York  Times) 


On  COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


BRILLIANT  STEREO  SHOWPIECES 

GEORGE  SZELL 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

JANACEK:  SINFONIETTA 

HINDEMITH: 

SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS 


MS  7166 


_.J3in] 
:  Symphon 
Mo.94in( 


Geori 
Sz 
Clevelan 
Orchestra 


MS  7006 


A  2-RECORD  SET/SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE 


«^fe 


Grcnosfra 
horqe&zeff 
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<yhvano  for  a  wood  Infanta 
andsUtotikraRocopnoot 


%  "COLUMBIA."  [gMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


M2X  787  (A  specially  priced 
2-record  set) 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

^y^   THE    ^Sfo 

<PREP  SHOIV^ 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Dal 


we 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


&or  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51  MELCHER  ST.,  BOSTON 

T.O.IMK^iCQ 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can  play  in 
comes  from  Converse.  Another  noteworthy  item:  Con- 


•converse. 

verse/Hodgman  weatherproof  clothing.  For  hunting,  fish-    Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 
ing,  boating,  or  even  performing  Handel's  Water  Music. 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  S-  Waterman  S  Sons,  Inc, 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  ■  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

Wo  will  be  happy  Jo  send  you  a  copy  of  our  unnual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

lOO  Fit  AN  KLIN  STKKKT  *  HOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  U21U6 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  December  3  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BRAHMS 
DEBUSSY 

MOZART 

STRAUSS 


Variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn  op.  56a 

Rapsodie  for  saxophone  and  orchestra 
FELIX  VISCUGLIA 

Piano  concerto  in  B  flat  K.  595 
CLAUDE   FRANK 

Suite  from  'Der  Rosenkavalier' 


Felix  Viscuglia,  bass  clarinetist  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  the  distin- 
guished pianist  Claude  Frank  will  be  soloists  at  the  next  concert.  The 
Saxophone  rhapsody,  which  Mr  Viscuglia  will  play,  has  not  been  played 
by  the  Orchestra  since  1939.  It  was  commissioned  from  Debussy  by  Mrs 
Richard  J.  Hall,  President  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  and  was  deliv- 
ered in  sketch  in  1911.  Roger-Ducasse  completed  the  orchestration  after 
the  composer's  death  and  the  first  performance  was  given  in  Paris 
in  1919. 

The  Piano  concerto  in  B  flat  K.  595  is  Mozart's  last,  composed  less  than 
a  year  before  his  death.  Although  it  is  written  on  a  more  intimate  scale 
than  some  of  the  earlier  concertos  (there  are  no  trumpets  and  timpani 
in  the  score),  it  is  a  profound  and  deeply  emotional  work.  Claude  Frank 
will  be  soloist  in  the  Orchestra's  first  performances  of  this  concerto  in 
Symphony  Hall. 


FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  21  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

The  program  for  this  concert  will  be  announced 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


61 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

y 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood  6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr,  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic."' 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 
42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 
Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


For  information  about  space  and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department     •     Symphony  Hall     •     266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


Ktwycxr 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
hmm»*m/r'.    over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So-  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

©  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop..  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCH8URG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 

Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

PfR  CUV  QTR  A 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


m 


MUNICIPAL  AUDITORIUM,  SPRINGFIELD 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


CHARLES  MUNCH 

September  26  1891  -  November  6  1968 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra from  1949  to  1962,  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  6 
1968  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
had  conducted  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  conduc- 
tor and  music  director,  in  a  con- 
cert at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
two   days   earlier. 

Born  in  Strasbourg,  he  came 
from  a  distinguished  musical 
family.  His  father  was  his  first 
violin  teacher  and  with  his  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  he  spent 
much  time  during  his  childhood 
making  music.  He  contemplated 
a  medical  career,  and  went  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  study 
in  Paris.  But  he  was  soon  devoting  his  time  to  the  violin.  After  service 
in  the  first  world  war,  he  resumed  his  career  as  a  student  of  Carl  Flesch 
in  Berlin  and  as  concertmaster  of  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra.  He  moved 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  first  desk  of  the  violins  in 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  Bruno 
Walter. 

In  1932  Charles  Munch  settled  in  Paris,  and  began  his  conducting 
career.  He  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  and  conducted 
the  Lamoureux  Concerts.  Engagements  as  guest  conductor  in  other 
cities  soon  followed.  In  1937  he  became  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra.  His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  1946; 
he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  on  December  27  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  made  the  first  of  his  many  appearances  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  Charles  Munch  was  engaged  to  succeed  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
tenure  to  begin  with  the  1949-50  season.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1948,  he  toured  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Franchise,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 


During  his  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch  led  the 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  of  Europe,  in  May  1952,  which  opened  in 
Paris,  and  included  his  birthplace  Strasbourg.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  the  Orchestra  toured  to  the  West  Coast.  The  second 
European  tour,  in  1956,  took  the  Orchestra  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad; 
this  was  the  first  visit  of  a  western  orchestra  to  the  USSR.  Four  years 
later  Charles  Munch  introduced  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries. 


After  his  retirement  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962  he  returned 
each  season  as  one  of  the  Orchestra's  guest  conductors.  During  1967 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  newly  founded  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  first  French  orchestra  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the  State,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  November  14  of 
last  year.  The  concert  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  occasion,  and  already 
during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Orchestra's  high  standard  of  playing 
under  Charles  Munch  had  begun  to  galvanize  France's  concert  life. 


In  1933  Charles  Munch  married  Genevieve  Maury,  a  distinguished 
author  and  translator.  Mme  Munch  died  in  1956.  He  was  made  a 
Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government  in 
1945.  During  his  last  years  Charles  Munch  lived  in  a  beautiful  eighteenth 
century  house  near  Versailles. 


On  October  23  last  he  led  a  concert  by  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  when  he  conducted  Debussy's  La  mer,  Medea's 
meditation  and  dance  of  vengeance  by  Samuel  Barber  and  the  Sym- 
phony no.  1  in  C  minor  of  Brahms. 


Charles  Munch  expressed  a  wish  to  members  of  the  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions  that  The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental 
music  to  Pelleas  et  Melisande  by  Faure  should  be  played  to  commem- 
orate his  death,  when  the  time  came.  He  was  a  man  who  instilled  love 
and  loyalty  in  all  the  people  who  shared  his  devotion  to  music,  players 
and  audiences  alike.  His  own  devotion  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in 
his  own  words:  'Music  is  the  art  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.  It 
rises  far  above  what  words  can  mean  or  the  intelligence  define.  Its 
domain  is  the  imponderable  and  impalpable  land  of  the  unconscious. 
Man's  right  to  speak  this  language  is  for  me  the  most  precious  gift 
that  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us/ 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
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FAURE  The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental 

music  to  'Pelleas  et  Melisande'  op.  80 

This  piece  is  played  in  memory  of  Charles  Munch;  the  audience  is  asked  not 
to  applaud. 


MOZART 


WEILL 


Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 

Adagio -allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto  -  trio 
Finale:  allegro 

Suite  from  'Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik  fur 
Blasorchester' 

Overture 

Die  Moritat  von  Mackie  Messer 

(The  'Moritat'  of  Mac  the  Knife) 

Die  Ballade  vom  angenehmen  Leben 

(The  ballad  of  the  good  life) 

Pollys  Lied  (Polly's  song) 

Tango-Ballade  (Tango  ballad) 

Kanonen-Song  (The  song  of  the  big  guns) 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98* 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  completed  the  symphony  on  June  26  1788. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Certain  great  works  of  art  have  come  down  to  us  surrounded  with  mys- 
tery as  to  the  how  and  why  of  their  being.  Such  are  Mozart's  last  three 
symphonies,  which  he  composed  in  a  single  summer  —  the  lovely  E  flat, 
the  impassioned  G  minor,  and  the  serene  'Jupiter'.  We  find  no  record 
that  they  were  commissioned,  at  a  time  when  Mozart  was  hard  pressed 
for  money,  no  mention  of  them  by  him,  and  no  indication  of  a  perform- 
ance in  the  three  years  that  remained  of  his  life.  What  prompted  the! 
young  Mozart,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  circumstances  always  composed 
with  a  fee  or  a  performance  in  view,  to  take  these  three  rarefied  flights 
into  a  new  beauty  of  technical  mastery,  a  new  development  and  splen- 
dor of  the  imagination,  leaving  far  behind  the  thirty-eight  (known) 
symphonies  which  preceded? 

Speculation  on  such  mysteries  as  these,  although  likely  to  lead  to  irre- 
sponsible conclusions,  is  hard  to  resist.  The  pioneering  arrogance  of 
such  later  Romantics  as  Beethoven  with  his  Eroica  or  last  quartets, 
Wagner  with  his  Ring  or  Tristan,  Schubert  with  his  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, was  different.  Custom  then  permitted  a  composer  to  pursue  his' 
musical  thoughts  to  unheard-of  ends,  leaving  the  capacities  of  living 
performers  and  the  comprehensions  of  living  listeners  far  behind.  In 
Mozart's  time,  this  sort  of  thing  was  simply  not  done.  Mozart  was  tooj 
pressed  by  the  problems  of  livelihood  to  dwell  upon  musical  dreamings 
with  no  other  end  than  his  own  inner  satisfaction.  He  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  cut  his  musical  cloth  to  occasion,  and  even  in  this  out- 
wardly quiet  and  routine,  inwardly  momentous  summer,  he  continued 
to  write  potboilers  —  arias,  trios,  piano  sonatas  'for  beginners',  a  march 
—  various  pieces  written  by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer 
or  player. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  to  be  marvelled  at  in  the  composer  Mozart  —  a 
marvel  even  exceeding  the  incredible  exploits  of  a  later,  'Romantic'  cen- 
tury —  is  his  success  in  not  being  limited  by  the  strait-jacket  of  petty 
commissions.  From  the  operas  where  in  an  elaborate  production  his 
name  appeared  in  small  type  on  the  posters  (if  at  all)  to  the  serenades 
for  private  parties,  he  gave  in  return  for  his  small  fees  music  whose 
undying  beauties  his  patrons  did  not  remotely  suspect.  Shortly  after  his 
death  the  three  symphonies  in  question  appeared  in  publication,  and 
were  performed,  their  extraordinary  qualities  received  with  amazement, 
disapproval  in  some  quarters,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  increased  from 
year  to  year.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to  be  his  last)  were 
closed  secrets  to  his  friends,  who  beheld  the  famous  but  impecunious 
young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  thirty-odd  symphon- 
ies he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the  age  of  eight. 
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Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  Don  Giovanni  in  Vienna  in  May  1788,  following  its  more  highly 
successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others  have 
found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  the 
despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his  land- 
lord. Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer.  His  operas 
brought  him  nothing  more  than  a  small  initial  fee,  and  the  demand  for 
him  as  pianist  had  fallen  off.  His  diminished  activities  were  scantily 
rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far  from  enough  to  keep  him 
in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his  evenings  with  the  high-born,  and 
still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for  him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor  Symphony 
when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  E  flat  sym- 
phony, entirely  gay  save  four  poignant  dissonances  at  the  climax  of  the 
introduction,  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his  'begging'  let- 
ters to  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason,  amateur  musician,  and 
merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan  of  2,000  florins:  'At  all 
events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hundred  gulden,  because  my 
landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing  that  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything  unpleasant)  which  caused 
me  great  embarrassment/  Puchberg  sent  the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart, 
answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for  more  money,  is  careful  to  impress 
his  creditor  with  his  industrious  intentions:  1  have  worked  more  during 
the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apart- 
ment; and  if  dismal  thoughts  did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive 
forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should  be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably, 
comfortably,  and  above  all,  cheaply.'  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth 
about  his  ten  busy  days:  listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  trio,  and 
under  June  26  a  march,  piano  sonata,  the  adagio  and  fugue  for  strings, 
together  with  a  piece  of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from 
which  the  'dismal  thoughts'  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E  flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  'Chamber  Composer'  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Chevalier 
Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unremunerative  as  it  was 
high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to  pare  the  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less  than  half  —  the  equivalent 
of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case.  He  expected  little  in  return 
—  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set  Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set 
of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for  each  imperial  masked  ball  in 
the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 

Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  'Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do.' 


KURT  WEILL 

Suite  from  'Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik  fur  Blasorchester' 
(Suite  from  'The  Threepenny  opera'  for  wind  orchestra) 
Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Weill  was  born  in  Dessau  on  March  2  1900;  he  died  in  New  York  on  April  3 
1950.  Die  Dreigroschenoper  (The  threepenny  opera),  with  the  libretto  a  mod- 
ernized version  of  John  Gay's  The  beggar's  opera  translated  by  Elisabeth  Haupt- 
mann,  lyrics  by  Bertolt  Brecht,  was  first  produced  at  the  Theater  am  Schiffbauer- 
damm  on  August  28  1928.  Weill  published  his  instrumental  suite,  Kleine 
Dreigroschenmusik,  during  the  following  year.  It  was  compiled,  according  to 
Lotte  Lenya,  'for  his  own  amusement'. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  clarinets,  alto  saxophone,  tenor 
saxophone,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  banjo,  guitar,  bandoneon, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  wood  block,  torn  torn 
and  bells. 

The  beggar's  opera  (1728),  with  lyrics  and  dialogue  by  John  Gay,  music 
by  John  Pepusch,  was  revived  in  London  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammer- 
smith, in  June  1920.  The  Lyric  is  a  small  house,  ideal  for  revue  and 
chamber  opera,  and  the  production  was  so  successful  that  it  ran  for 
several  years.  Elisabeth  Hauptmann,  who  was  Bertolt  Brecht's  secretary 
and  amanuensis  at  the  time,  heard  about  it  and  sent  for  a  score. 
Intrigued,  she  began  a  translation  into  German,  giving  Brecht  her  manu- 
script scene  by  scene.  He  too  found  the  play  interesting  and  started  an 
adaptation,  cutting  here,  adding  there,  renaming  some  of  the  characters, 
and  replacing  Gay's  songs  with  new  lyrics.  Some  he  wrote  himself, 
others  he  adapted  from  Kipling  and  Villon,  others  still  he  pirated  word 
for  word  from  an  existing  translation  of  Villon's  ballads  by  one  K.  L. 
Ammer.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  simple  eighteenth  century  Pepush 
score  would  in  no  way  suit  his  conception  of  the  opera;  so  he  called  in 
Kurt  Weill. 

Brecht  and  Weill  had  met  some  years  earlier,  and  had  found  that  their 
ideas  about  music  and  the  theatre  were  similar.  Brecht  loathed  the 
formal  atmosphere  of  the  concert  hall,  the  apparent  boredom  of  the 
audience,  the  archaic  uniforms  of  the  musicians  —  in  short  the  quasi- 
religious  ceremonial  of  the  symphony  concert.  He  hated  Beethoven  and 
found  the  sound  of  violins  intolerably  sugary.  His  feelings  were  so 
strong  that  the  music  he  did  like  he  named  'misuk',  a  term  Hanns 
Eisler,  another  composer  with  whom  he  worked,  attempted  to  describe 
by  calling  it  'above  all  popular,  and  reminiscent  of  the  singing  of  work- 
ing women  in  tenement  yards  on  Sunday  afternoons'. 

Weill,  whose  musical  tastes  were  less  eccentric,  nevertheless  disliked 
the  lush  neo-Romantic  music  fashionable  in  post-war  Germany.  As  a 
former  pupil  of  Humperdinck  and  Kasselt  at  the  Berliner  Hochschule, 
and  later  of  the  fastidious  Busoni,  Weill  had  immediately  won  favorable 
critical  reaction  for  his  first  orchestral  works,  published  in  1923,  which 
were,  in  the  words  of  Hans  Redlich,  'at  once  expressionistic,  abstract 
and  boldly  experimental'.  Weill  was  searching  for  a  new  form  of  musical 
expression  freed  from  the  thick  orchestral  textures  of  the  neo-Romantics; 
he  was  trying  to  make  his  music  spare  and  harsh  in  sound  and  yet 
appealing  at  the  same  time. 
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In  an  absorbing  foreward  to  the  translation  by  Desmond  Vesey  and  Eric 
Bentley  of  The  threepenny  opera,  Kurt  Weill's  widow,  the  distinguished 
actress  Lotte  Lenya,  writes  of  the  first  Brecht-Weill  collaboration,  the 
song  cycle  Das  kleine  Mahagonny:  'No  modern  work  outside  of  Stra- 
vinsky's Le  sacre  du  printemps  ever  created  such  a  scandal  at  its 
premiere,  which  occurred  at  the  snooty  Baden-Baden  Festival.  Half  the 
public  cheered  madly,  the  other  half  booed  and  whistled  —  and  Brecht 
had  provided  his  cast  with  toy  whistles  so  that  they  could  whistle  back.' 

Miss  Lenya  continues  with  the  story  of  how  The  threepenny  opera  came 
to  be  written:  how  Weill  was  called  in  to  write  the  music,  how  the  actor 
Ernst-Josef  Aufricht,  who  had  ambitions  as  a  producer,  had  rented  the 
Schiffbauerdamm  Theatre  in  Berlin,  'a  wonderful  old  house,  all  red  and 
white  and  gold,  with  plaster  nymphs,  Tritons  and  cherubs,  adorably 
kitsch'.  Aufricht  read  the  six  scenes  that  Brecht  had  already  finished  and 
decided  that  he  wanted  the  piece.  Later  he  was  told  that  the  music 
would  be  Weill's.  Although  aghast  ('Wasn't  Weill  that  little  boy  with  a 
reputation  as  an  enfant  terrible  of  atonal  music?'),  he  agreed.  Secretly 
however  he  made  preparations  to  substitute  the  Pepusch  score.  Only 
later,  after  seeing  Lotte  Lenya  auditioning  in  the  Tango  ballad,  did  he 
decide  that  Weill's  music  would  do  after  all. 

Disaster  followed  disaster  in  the  preparations  for  the  first  night.  Carola 
Neher,  whom  Brecht  had  chosen  for  Polly,  had  to  leave  Berlin  to  be 
with  her  dying  husband.  The  actor  cast  as  Peachum  withdrew.  Other 
members  of  the  company  complained  that  the  text  was  disgusting;  the 
leading  actor  wanted  a  more  dramatic  introduction  —  so  the  famous 
prologue  The  'Moritat'  of  Mac  the  Knife  was  written.  The  show  seemed 
much  too  long  and  numbers  were  cut.  And  so  on.  It  was  like  many 
pre-Broadway  try-outs. 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  the  opera  opened  on  time.  The  press  was 
mixed,  but  the  show  was  an  immediate  success  with  the  public.  'From 
that  day,'  writes  Lotte  Lenya,  'Berlin  was  swept  by  a  Dreigroschenoper 
fever.  In  the  streets  no  other  tunes  were  whistled.  A  Dreigroschen  bar 
opened,  where  no  other  music  was  played.'  There  were  more  than  four 
thousand  performances  in  about  120  German  opera  houses  during  the 
following  years. 

In  America  the  first  production  in  1933  was  rather  damply  received,  but 
the  revival  in  1955  (in  the  brilliant  English  adaptation  by  Marc  Blitzstein) 
at  the  Theatre  de  Lys  in  New  York,  in  which  Lotte  Lenya  recreated  her 
original  role  of  Ginny  Jenny,  ran  for  over  two  thousand  performances. 

No  note  about  Die  Dreigroschenoper  would  be  complete  without  some 
discussion  of  Brecht's  views  on  theatre  and  politics.  The  staple  fare  of 
the  German  theatres  of  the  early  twenties  was  melodrama,  drawing- 
room  comedy  and  the  classics.  These  three  kinds  of  drama  have  one 
basic  principle  in  common:  they  are  designed  to  involve  their  audience 
emotionally  as  a  group,  to  let  them  become  passively  involved.  Brecht 
reacted  violently  against  this  concept  of  theatre.  The  spectator,  in  his 
view,  was  an  individual  rather  than  a  small  part  of  a  group  audience 
without  identity.  A  play  was  successful  if  it  made  him  think;  the  theatre 


therefore  becomes  an  extension  of  the  lecture  hall.  In  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  of  November  27  1927  Brecht  wrote:  Instead  of  sharing  an 
experience  the  spectator  must  come  to  grips  with  things.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  try  to  deny  emotion  to  this  kind  of 
theatre/  But  the  emotional  reaction  has  to  be  different:  the  impossibility 
of  identification  with  any  of  the  characters  allows  the  spectator  to  look 
critically  at  the  action  so  that  the  most  familiar  situation,  the  most 
familiar  attitude  appears  strange,  thereby  creating  a  new  understanding 
and  awareness  of  the  human  condition.  One  should  be  able  to  laugh 
when  the  actors  weep  —  and  vice  versa. 

As  a  convert  to  Marxism,  Brecht  was  revolted  by  the  capitalist  values 
of  the  nouveaux  riches,  the  thriving  operations  of  the  black  market  and 
the  blatant  decay  in  sexual  morality,  the  world  so  vividly  caricatured  in 
the  drawings  of  George  Grosz. 

Weill's  ideas  for  music  in  the  theatre  were  close  to  those  of  Brecht.  In 
an  essay  written  in  1929  the  composer  rejected  Wagner's  concept  of 
music  to  'create  moods,  depict  situations,  underline  dramatic  accents'. 
Instead  he  wanted  music  to  'create  a  sort  of  basic  gesture  by  means  of 
which  a  certain  attitude,  excluding  every  doubt  and  every  misunder- 
standing about  the  action  involved,  is  prescribed  to  the  actor'.  Or,  as 
Brecht  put  it  in  his  notes  to  the  opera  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  city  of 
Mahagonny,  music  must  'set  forth'  rather  than  'heighten  the  text';  must 
'take  the  text  for  granted'  rather  than  'proclaim'  it;  must  'take  a  stand' 
rather  than  'illustrate';  must  'give  the  attitude'  rather  than  'paint  the 
psychological  situation'.  With  these  principles  in  mind  Brecht  and  Weill 
wrote  The  threepenny  opera.  Martin  Esslin,  author  of  an  excellent  study 
'Brecht:  the  man  and  his  work',  describes  it  as  an  essay  on  Proudhon's 
aphorism  'La  propriete  c'est  le  vol'.  The  opera  shows,  in  Brecht's  own 
words,  'the  close  relationship  between  the  emotional  life  of  the  bour- 
geois and  that  of  the  criminal  world'. 

Die  Dreigroschenoper  is  a  very  free  adaptation  of  the  original  Beggar's 
opera:  the  action  is  transferred  in  time  to  the  late  nineteenth  or  early 
twentieth  century;  the  setting  is  a  fantasy-world  Soho.  The  form  itself 
remains  the  same  —  spoken  dialogue  interspersed  with  songs  and  musi- 
cal interludes.  The  main  characters  are  Captain  Macheath  (Mac  the 
Knife),  a  gangster  whom  Brecht  sees  as  'a  bourgeois  phenomenon',  a 
man  of  habit,  who  believes  passionately  in  the  necessity  for  a  stable 
society  despite  his  criminal  activities;  Jonathan  Jeremiah  Peachum,  pro- 
prietor of  the  firm  'The  beggar's  friend',  who  runs  a  mob  of  professional 
beggars,  providing  them  with  suitable  outfits  and  props  in  return  for 
50%  or  more  of  their  takings;  Celia  Peachum,  his  wife,  and  Polly,  his 
daughter,  who  becomes  one  of  at  least  two  Mrs  Macheaths;  Tiger 
Brown,  London's  chief  of  police,  an  old  buddy  of  Macheath's  in  the 
Indian  Army,  a  man  whose  intense  personal  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
public  duty  are  brought  to  inescapable  conflict;  Lucy,  Brown's  daugh- 
ter, another  Mrs  Macheath;  Ginny  Jenny,  a  whore.  The  other  characters 
are  a  ballad  singer,  who  sings  the  'Mac  the  Knife'  ballad,  Macheath's 
gang  of  ruffians,  beggars,  whores  and  policemen. 
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Briefly,  the  story  is  as  follows:  Macheath  rashly  marries  Polly  Peachum. 
Her  father,  outraged  by  her  stupidity,  determines  to  have  Macheath 
caught  and  executed.  Tiger  Brown,  forced  by  Peachum  to  act,  sets  in 
motion  the  arrest  of  the  Captain.  Polly  warns  her  husband,  who  leaves 
to  lie  low  in  a  village  outside  London.  But  he  returns  to  Wapping  for  his 
weekly  visit  to  the  brothel  and  is  betrayed  by  Ginny  Jenny,  his  favorite. 
Behind  bars  in  the  Old  Bailey,  he  is  visited  by  his  two  wives  Lucy  and 
Polly,  who  confront  each  other  in  a  scene  of  viciously  insulting  dia- 
logue. Lucy  eventually  helps  Macheath  escape. 

Peachum,  furious,  threatens  to  disrupt  the  impending  coronation  cere- 
monies in  London  with  his  filthy  army  of  beggars,  forcing  Tiger  Brown 
once  more  to  have  Macheath  apprehended.  This  time  the  Captain  is 
found  with  Suky  Tawdry,  another  of  the  whores,  and  brought  back  to 
prison.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  be  hanged  a  messenger  arrives  on  horse- 
back with  a  pardon  from  the  Queen,  the  award  of  the  castle  of 
Marmarel  (presumably  a  satiric  play  on  Balmoral,  the  British  royal  fam- 
ily's Scottish  estate),  and  a  large  annual  pension.  The  opera  ends  as  the 
chorus  reminds  the  audience  of  the  bitterness  of  real  life  outside  the 
theatre. 

The  movements  of  the  Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik  are  taken  from  the 
opera  score,  the  vocal  parts  allotted  to  an  instrument  (saxophone,  trum- 
pet, for  instance).  The  suite  begins  with  the  Overture;  then  follows  The 
'Moritat'  of  Mac  the  Knife,  the  best  known  piece  in  the  opera,  which  is 
sung  as  a  prologue  by  the  ballad  singer.  Lotte  Lenya  writes  that  'this 
song  was  modeled  after  the  Moritaten  ("mord"  meaning  murder,  "tat" 
meaning  deed)  sung  by  singers  at  street  fairs,  detailing  the  hideous 
crimes  of  notorious  arch-fiends'. 

Macheath  sings  The  ballad  of  the  good  life  (a  foxtrot)  in  the  first  prison 
scene.  He  ridicules  the  intellectuals,  the  ascetics,  the  truth-  and  freedom- 
seekers;  only  the  rich  have  the  good  life,  the  theme  of  the  later  Brecht- 
Weill  opera  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  city  of  Mahagonny. 

Polly's  song  follows,  a  quiet,  haunting  melody,  played  by  the  clarinet, 
and  later,  the  flute.  She  sings  it  after  Macheath  has  left  her  to  hide  out 
away  from  London.  'It  was  good  while  it  lasted,  but  now  there's  no 
point  in  shedding  tears.' 

Then  comes  the  Tango  ballad,  called  'The  pimp's  ballad'  in  the  opera 
score,  a  duet  between  Macheath  and  Ginny  Jenny  just  before  she  betrays 
him.  This,  according  to  Brecht,  'the  tenderest  and  most  moving  love- 
song  in  the  play,  described  the  eternal,  indestructible  mutual  attachment 
of  a  procurer  and  his  girl.  The  lovers  sang,  not  without  nostalgia,  of 
their  little  home,  the  brothel.' 

The  song  of  the  big  guns,  in  Charleston  tempo,  is  a  duet  for  Macheath 
and  Tiger  Brown,  which  they  sing  at  the  Captain's  wedding  to  Polly.  The 
words  combine  fond  memories  of  army  comradeship  with  an  ironic 
attack  on  war  and  its  brutalization  of  human  nature. 

Weill's  music  was  brilliantly  summed  up  by  Virgil  Thomson,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  February  5  1951 :  'The  strength  of  the  music  .  .  . 
derives  from  its  deliberate  exploitation  of  weakness.  It  travesties  out- 
moded instrumental  conventions,  the  Romantic  parlor  song,  the  repeti- 
tive games  of  children,  the  commercialized  urban  formulas  of  our  own 
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time.  Every  melodic  turn  is  made  of  the  weakest  intervals;  the  rhythm 
and  meter  are  as  lumpy  as  you  can  imagine;  the  line  consists  of 
sequences,  repetitions  and  half-tone  transpositions.  The  whole  is  monot- 
onous, insistent,  deliberately  vulgar,  wilfully  ugly,  outrageously  banal. 
And  through  this  consciously  adopted  aesthetic  of  the  ignoble,  which 
penetrates  the  music  in  every  detail  of  its  workmanship,  the  music  and 
the  poetry  speak.  They  speak  to  the  heart  moreover.  They  are  deeply 
touching  and  humane/ 

The  excerpts  from  'August  28  1928',  which  appears  as  the  foreward  to  the  translation  of  The 
threepenny  opera  by  Desmond  Vesey  and  Eric  Bentley,  published  by  Grove  Press,  are  reprinted 
by  kind  permission  of  Miss  Lenya.  They  are  copyright  by  Lotte  Lenya. 

Quotations  from  the  works  of  Bertolt  Brecht  and  Kurt  Weill  are  from  'Brecht  on  theatre', 
edited  by  John  Willett  (Hill  and  Wang,  1964)  and  'Brecht:  the  man  and  his  works'  by  Martin 
Esslin  (Doubleday,  1961). 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  the  other  two  the  following  summer.  Brahms  himself  con- 
ducted the  premiere,  at  Meiningen,  on  October  25  1885.  The  Fourth  sym- 
phony was  announced  for  its  American  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  27  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Symphony 
at  the  public  rehearsal  on  Friday  November  26,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting 
Schumann's  First  symphony.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  officially  a 
rehearsal,  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Gericke  did  not  at 
any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  'premiere',  and  the  honor 
went  to  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  for  the 
performance  on  December  11.  Boston  heard  the  Fourth  symphony  for  'the 
first  time'  on  December  23. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max 
Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as 
he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He 
asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.  '  "God 
forbid,"  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography, 
"I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a  few  bits 
in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  111 
play  them  for  you."  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  "No,"  he  protested, 
"let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi/' 
He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an 
important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted 
having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 
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'A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned 
the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read 
from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  "Na,  denn  mann  weiter!"  —  the  sign  to 
continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly, 
"The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pum- 
melling each  other  in  a  frightful  argument."  Everyone  laughed,  and 
the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality.' 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  scherzo  'unkempt  and  heavily  humorous',  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  '  "Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?"  "I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,"  I  answered,  "for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 
If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of 
variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions."  '  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing 
so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the 
heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only 
protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beetho- 
ven in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  variation  finale. 

The  Fourth  symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which   Brahms   had   feared.  The  composer 
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was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  'Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public/  writes  Florence  May,  'and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  symphony  in 
C  minor'  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in 
Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with  Bulow's 
orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition  to 
disclose  its  great  qualities. 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Biilow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Bulow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Bulow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Bulow.  Yet  Biilow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  'crusading'  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony 
would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation, that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a 
rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more 
plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  'nasty  scherzo' 
a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging.  He 
wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  'Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish.'  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 
program  copyright  ©  1968  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

jWhen  ERICH  LEINSDORF  relinquishes  his 
post  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony at  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  1969 

!  season,  he  will  have  put  his  stamp  on  an 

|  important  part  of  American  musical  life. 
Under    his    leadership    the    orchestra    has 

i  brought  to  the  fore  many  premieres  and 
the  restoration  of  forgotten  works.  Among 
the  latter  have  been  the  complete  Schu- 
mann Foust  and  the  original  version  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio  while  among  the  nu-  Fabian  Bachrach 

merous  world  and  American  premieres  have  been  works  like  Britten's 

1  War  Requiem,  the  piano  concertos  of  both  Barber  and  Carter,  Lees'  vio- 

j  lin  concerto  and  Schoenberg's  Die  Gluckliche  Hand  which  he  performed 

'  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  forces. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  most  demanding  of  all  conducting  posts, 
leading  the  majority  of  the  concerts  of  the  lengthy  Boston  Symphony 
winter  season,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  in  the  summer,  and  heading  the 
activities  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  —  Mr  Leinsdorf  has  found  time 
to  make  several  guest  conducting  tours  with  European  orchestras  and  to 
record  several  full-length  operas  for  RCA  Records,  the  most  recent  of 
which  were  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte,  Verdi's  Masked  Ball  and  the  soon- 
to-be-released  Salome.  During  the  1968-69  season  he  will  again  utilize 
his  spare  time  away  from  the  Boston  Symphony  to  conduct  in  Europe, 
notably  the  New  Philharmonia  of  London,  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  Orchestre  National  of  Paris  and  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  of 
Zurich,  because  in  his  opinion  a  music  director  of  a  major  orchestra 
must  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  music  life  of  other  orchestras  and 
of  other  countries. 


NEW  RECORDINGS 

RCA  Victor  have  released  during  recent  months  the  following  record- 
ings by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Erich 
Leinsdorf: 

BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  2 

with  Music  from  'The  Creatures  of  Prometheus' 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6  (old  no.  1) 

with  Slavonic  dances  nos.  2  and  8 
HAYDN 
Symphony  no.  93 

with  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 
PROKOFIEV 
Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Browning) 

with  Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Browning) 
LEINSDORF  CONDUCTS  WAGNER 


LM/LSC  3032 
LM/LSC3013 

LM/LSC  3017 

LM/LSC  3030 

LM/LSC  3019 
LM/LSC  3011 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Po.rtnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
f  b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 
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Mutual  understanding,  experience  and  coordination  — 
these  are  the  marks  of  the  successful  duo. 

In  just  the  same  spirit,  we  act  as  Executor  and 
Trustee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  your  Will  so  as  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  your  heirs. 

By  working  closely  with  you  now,  our  Trust  Depart- 
ment can  be  of  inestimable  value  in  helping  your  loved 
ones  realize  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from  your 
estate  in  the  future. 

We  invite  you  and  your  attorney  to  sit  down  with  one 
of  our  Trust  Officers  soon  to  discuss  this  vital  matter. 

Personal  Trust  Department 

DGOLD  NATIONAL 

Main  Office:  Mezzanine  Floor 

135  Church*Street,  New  Haven 

Trust  Offices  also  in  Guilford  and  Derby 


TONIGHT'S  CONDUCTOR 


We  put  out  the  dark 

with  thousands  of  bright  ideas  ! 


SHEMIIZ 
LIGHTING 


POST  ROAD 


MILFORD 


INSURANCE 

FOR  YOU... 
YOUR  FAMILY... 
AND  YOUR  BUSINESS 

ABRAHAM  SILVERMAN 

265  CHURCH  ST  •  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  •  865-4146 
SINCE  1930 
DEPENDABLE  •  EXPERIENCED 

IT  IS  ALL  IN  THE  SERVICE: 


ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Erich  Leinsdorf  was  introduced  tc 
the  public  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  its  ini 
tial  concert  of  the  Orchestra's  eighty 
second  season  on  September  21,  1962 
In  so  doing  Mr.  Leinsdorf  became  the 
eleventh  maestro  to  lead  the  Orchestra 
in  its  history  and  only  the  third  over 
the  past  thirty-eight  years. 

The  Music  Director  came  to  Bostor 
with  a  brilliant  record  in  the  opera 
over  recent  years.  As  music  consultanl 
and  conductor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Mr.  Leinsdorf  established  ar, 
eminent  reputation  as  a  conductor  oi 
German  opera.  One  must  not  assume 
that  he  came  to  Boston  without  sym 
phonic  credentials,  however,  as  he 
had  been  a  guest  conductor  of  the  ma 
jor  orchestras  of  the  world.  In  addition 
in  the  period  of  nine  years  prior  to 
returning  to  the  Metropolitan  in  1957, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  brought  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  into  prominence  among 
the  country's  orchestras. 

Before  coming  to  this  country  the 
Vienna-trained  conductor  studied  with 
two  of  the  world's  outstanding  conduc- 
tors —  Bruno  Walter  and  Arturo  Tos- 
canini.  It  was  Toscanini,  in  fact,  who 
suggested  Leinsdorf  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan where  he  served  as  assistant  con- 
ductor until  1939  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  conductor  of  German 
operas. 

An  appointment  as  music  director 
and  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra  in   1943   was   interrupted  by 
( Continued  on  page  14 ) 
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Chas.  W.  Scranton  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
209  Church  St.,  New  Haven  7,  Conn. 

INVESTMENTS    SINCE    1891 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  bom  in  Salzburg  on  January  27 

1756;    he    died   in   Vienna    on   December   5 

1791.  He  completed  the  symphony  on  June 

26  1788. 

The    instrumentation:    flute,    2    clarinets,    2 

bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and 

strings. 

Certain  great  works  of  art  have 
come  down  to  us  surrounded  with 
mystery  as  to  the  how  and  why  of 
their  being.  Such  are  Mozart's  last 
three  symphonies,  which  he  composed 
in  a  single  summer  —  the  lovely  E  flat, 
the  impassioned  G  minor,  and  the 
serene  'Jupiter'.  We  find  no  record 
that  they  were  commissioned,  at  a  time 
when  Mozart  was  hard  pressed  for 
money,  no  mention  of  them  by  him, 
and  no  indication  of  a  performance  in 
the  three  years  that  remained  of  his 
life*  What  prompted  the  young  Mo- 
zart, who,  by  the  nature  of  his  cir- 
cumstances always  composed  with  a 
fee  or  a  performance  in  view,  to  take 
these  three  rarefied  flights  into  a  new 
beauty  of  technical  mastery,  a  new 
development  and  splendor  of  the  im- 
agination, leaving  far  behind  the 
thirty-eight  ( known )  symphonies 
which  preceded? 

Speculation  on  such  mysteries  as 
these,  although  likely  to  lead  to  irre- 
sponsible conclusions,  is  hard  to  resist. 
The  pioneering  arrogance  of  such  later 


Romantics  as  Beethoven  with  his 
Eroica  or  last  quartets,  Wagner  with 
his  Ring  or  Tristan,  Schubert  with  his 
great  C  major  Symphony,  was  differ- 
ent. Custom  then  permitted  a  com 
poser  to  pursue  his  musical  thoughts  tc 
unheard-of  ends,  leaving  the  capacities 
of  living  performers  and  the  compre 
hensions  of  living  listeners  far  behind 
In  Mozart's  time,  this  sort  of  thin^ 
was  simply  not  done.  Mozart  was  toe 
pressed  by  the  problems  of  livelihooc 
to  dwell  upon  musical  dreamings  wit} 
no  other  end  than  his  own  inner  satis 
faction.  He  had  no  other  choice  thai 
to  cut  his  musical  cloth  to  occasion 
and  even  in  this  outwardly  quiet  anc 
routine,  inwardly  momentous  summer 
he  continued  to  write  potboilers— arias 
trios,  piano  sonatas  'for  beginners',  i 
march— various  pieces  written  by  orde; 
of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  o 
player. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  to  be  mar 
veiled  at  in  the  composer  Mozart-; 
marvel  even  exceeding  the  incredibL 
exploits  of  a  later,  'Romantic'  centnr 
—is  his  success  in  not  being  limited  b; 
the  strait-jacket  of  petty  commissions 
From  the  operas  where  in  an  elaborati 
production  his  name  appeared  in  smal 
type  on  the  posters  (if  at  all)  to  th< 
serenades  for  private  parties,  he  gav< 
return    for    his    small   fees   musi( 


m 
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Austin    F.    Stephan 
Frederick    E.    Bauer 
Albert    F.    Ridinger 
Robert- O.  Coulter 


Stetson    Ward 
Thomas   C.   Ingersoll 
Lawton  G.  Sargent,  Jr. 
Treadwell   L.  Jude 


C.    Anthony    Ingersoll 


23    WHITNEY    AVENUE,     NEW     HAVEN,    CONN 

772-2700 


™eEdwMalley^ 


^Z~-JF\-vTr^^kjr^ 


The  store  wliere 


thoughtful  personal 


service  is  a 


tradition 


FINE  FASHIONS  •  FADS  •  FURBELOWS 


AT  THE   PLAZA 

MAMDEN      •      CONNECTICUT 


SPRAGUE  MEMORIAL  HALL 
( College  &  Wall  Streets) 

HARPSICHORD     RECITAL 


by 


RALPH  KIRKPATRICK 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  6  at  8:30 


Program  of  Music 

by 

FRANCOIS  COUPERIN 

(1668-1968) 


Tickets  $2.50  &  $2.00.  On  sale  at  David  Dean  Smith,  262  Elm  St., 
and  N.H.  Symphony  office,  254  College  St.  (Roger  Sherman 
Bldg.),  Room  412. 


uiicef  Christinas  cards  are  on  sale  in  all 
ann  tailor  shops  for  the  benefit 
nf  children  the  world  over. 


aimtaylor 


SPORTSWEAR 


970  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven 


These  could  save  your  family 
thousands  of  dollars. 


"Choosing  the  Executor 
for  your  Estate" 

Gives  you  guidelines  for  naming  a 
qualified  executor  in  your  will.  It  ex- 
plains clearly  the  legal  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  executor  of 
your  estate  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
in  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  your  will. 


"Who  Are  Your  Heirs  if 
You  Make  No  Will? 

Outlines  what  happens  to  your  prop- 
erty in  the  event  you  die  without  a 
valid  will.  It  also  suggests  whom  you 
should  consult  to  assist  you  in  the 
preparation  of  your  will  so  that  it  cor- 
rectly reflects  your  desires. 


For  copies  of  these  booklets  telephone  497 4424,  4974584,  write  or  stop 
at  any  of  the  eleven  offices  of  The  Union  &  New  Haven  Trust  Company. 

The  Trust  Company  has  been  the  leader  in  trust  and  estate  matters  for  over 
100  years  —  there  is  no  substitute  for  experience. 


The  Union  & 
Trust 


New  Haven 
Company 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


It's  really  up  to  YOU 

whether  your  child 

plays  the  piano 


Given  an 
opportunity, 
young  minds 
learn  quickly. 
But  young 
years  are 
soon  gone. 
Disappointment 
of  not  being 
able  to  play 
perhaps  will 
last  a 
lifetime. 


How  many  times  have  ycu  said  to  yourself,  "I  wish  I  had  taken 
piano  lessons  when  I  was  a  kid."  Many  of  us  had  the  chance  and 
didn't  take  it,  and  now  we're  sorry  for  missing  out  on  cue  of  life's 
most  priceless  gifts  .  .  .  the  ability  to  express  one's  self  through 
music.  Don't  let  your  child  miss  out,  give  her  ( or  him )  the 
advantage  of  learning  to  play  the  piano  early.  Your  child  can 
actually  learn  to  "grow  up"  by  playing  (the  piano  because  the 
experience  builds  poise  and  confidence.  Encourage  them  to  play 
the  piano;  they'll  love  you  more  and  live  better,  fuller  lives. 
Now  is  an  excellent,  time  to  start  your  child  on  the  piano.  With 
piano  lessons  and  school  beginning  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
activities  complement  each  other  —  and  one  benefits  the  other. 
A  complete  education  includes  music.  Start  your  child's  training 
on  a  piano  from  Clinton's.  Select  from  Connecticut's  largest  selection 
of  pianos  at  lowest  prices  ...  Or  use  Clinton's  original  "TRY 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY  PLAN." 

PROVE  YOUR  CHILD  HAS  MUSICAL  TALENT. 

WITH   CLINTON   UNIQUE  TRIAL   PLAN 

...  AS  LITTLE  AS  $8.  PER  MONTH 

Choose  from  more  than  70  handsome  piano  styles  and  finishes  in 
superb  woods!  Naturally,  if  you  decide  to  buy  later,  all  money 
paid  on  rental  will  be  credited  toward  the  purchase  price!  Won't 
you  come  in  today  and  let  us  give  you  further  details? 


CLINTON'S 


Est. 
1  894 


60  WHITNEY  AVE. 


DIAL  562-2166 


Phone  or  write  for  free  brochures 
FREE  EASY  PARKING  ACROSS  THE  STREET 
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Tuesday  Evening,  November  19,  at  8:30 

Second  Concert  of  the  Woolsey  Hall  Concert  Series 

Season  1968-69 

Daggett  M.  Lee  •  Harold  Kendrick 

Managers 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor 


ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES  MUNCH 

'The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental  music  to  'Pelleas 
et  Melisande'  op.  80  Faure 

The  audience  is  asked  not  to  applaud  after  this  piece. 

Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543  Mozart 

Adagio  —  allegro 
Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto  —  trio 
Finale:  allegro 

Suite  from  'Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik  fur  Blasorchester'  Weill 

Overture 

Die  Moritat  von  Mackie  Messer 

(The  'Moritat'  of  Mac  the  Knife) 

Die  Ballade  vom  angenehmen  Leben 

( The  ballad  of  the  good  life ) 

Pollys  Lied  (Polly's  song) 

Tango-Ballade  ( Tango  ballad ) 

Kanonen-Song  (The  song  of  the  big  guns) 

INTERMISSION 

Symphony  no.  8  in  G  major  op.  88*  Dvorak 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio 

Allegretto  grazioso 

Finale :  allegro  ma  non  troppo 
BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


Next  Concert  of  the  Woolsey  Hall  Series 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  10,  at  8:30 

ARTURO  BENEDETTI  MICHELANGELI 

Pianist 

Sonata  in  C  major,  Op.  7  CLEMENTI 

Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien  SCHUMANN 

Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  RAVEL 

Gaspard  de  la  nuit  RAVEL 
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You've  got  a  house  worth  $35,000, 
2  cars,  a  few  stocks.  A  savings  account, 
$75,000  in  life  insurance  and  equity 
in  a  retirement  fund. 

Know  what  it  adds  up  to? 
An  estate. 

Know  what  it  could  add  up  to? 
Trouble.  If  there's  no  estate  plan. 

Trouble  that  could  eat  up  over  $15,000 
in  needless  taxes.  $15,000  your  family 
will  never  have  when  they  most  need  it. 

But  you  can  do  something  about  it. 

Call  Peter  Arnold  A  at  497-4079, 
Bob  Ziesmer  Jt  at  497-4056,  Penny  Berger 
at  497-4018,  George  Wilson  &  at  497-2886 

It  won't  cost  you  a  dime. 
It  could  save  you  plenty. 


THE 


FIRSTS 

NEW    MAVEErsJ    w* 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  One  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  -  1968-69  SEASON 


; OCTOBER 


4th         SPRAGUE  HALL  FACULTY  RECITAL  SERIES 
Ward   Davenny,   piano;    Broadus    Erie,    violin 
Aldo  Parisot,   cello;   David   Schwartz,  viola 

11th         SPRAGUE  HALL  FACULTY  RECITAL  SERIES 
Chamber    Music    Program 

14th  NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCH.  Student  Dr.  Reh. 

15th  NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  Ivan    Moravec, 

piano 
16th  NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  Ivan    Moravec, 

piano 
18th  NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  Ivan    Moravec, 

piano 

24th         WOOLSEY  HALL  CONCERT  SERIES  -  Orchestra  De  Paris 

25th         FACULTY    RECITAL,    YALE     MUSIC     SCHOOL  -  Alumni 
Weekend  Faculty  Concert. 

26th  COLLEGIUM    MUSICUM   ORCHESTRA   -   Aldo    Parisot,   celb 

29th         CHAMBER  MUSIC   SERIES  -  New  York  Brass   Quintet 

NOVEMBER 

1st         YALE  BAND  POPS  CONCERT,  Keith  Wilson,  conductor 

3rd  VLADIMIR  HOROWITZ 

7th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  Birgit    Nilsson, 

soprano 

8th         SPRAGUE    HALL    FACULTY    RECITAL    SERIES - 
Broadus   Erie,   violin;    Aldo   Parisot,   cello 

12th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  HIGH    SCHOOL 
CONCERT 

13th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  HIGH    SCHOOL 
CONCERT 

14th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  HIGH    SCHOOL 
CONCERT 

15th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  HIGH    SCHOOL 
CONCERT 

17th         CHAMBER    PLAYERS    OF   THE    NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

18th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  HIGH    SCHOOL 

CONCERT 
19th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  HIGH    SCHOOL 

CONCERT 
19th         WOOLSEY    HALL    CONCERT    SERIES  -  Boston    Symphony 
22nd        SPRAGUE   HALL  FACULTY   RECITAL   SERIES 

Benjamin    DeLoache,    baritone 
26th         CHAMBER  MUSIC  SERIES  -  Yale  Quartet 
26th         MANTOVANI 

DECEMBER 

2nd        NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA    -  Student  Dr.  Reh. 

3id         NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  -  Aldo  Parisot,  cello 

Walter  Trampler,  viola 

6th         SPRAGUE    HALL    FACULTY    RECITAL    SERIES - 
Ralph    Kirkpatrick,   harpsichord 

7th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  Young    People's 

Concerts 
2nd  perf. 

9th  NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCH.  -  Young    People's    concert 

10th  WOOLSEY    HALL    CONCERT    SERIES  -  Arturo    Benedetti 

Michelangeli 
13th  NEW  HAVEN  CHORALE  -  Handel's  "Messiah" 

14th         NEW    HAVEN     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  Young    People's 

Concerts 
2nd    perf. 

19th         COLLEGIUM   MUSICUM    ORCHESTRA    CONCERT 
Robert  Bloom,  oboe 


JANUARY 


7th  CHAMBER    MUSIC    SERIES  -  Juilliard    Quartet 

10th         COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM   ORCHESTRA   CONCERT - 

Donald  Currier,  piano 
Hth  NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  -  Byron  Janis,  piano 

18th         NEW    HAVEN    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA  -  Young    People's 

Concerts 
2nd   perf. 

19th         CHAMBER  PLAYERS   OF  THE   NEW  HAVEN   SYMPHONY 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


Sprague  Hall  8:30  p.m. 


Sprague  Hall 
Woolsey  Hall 

Woolsey  Hall 

Old  Saybrook 

SCSC 
Woolsey  Hall 

Sprague  Hall 
Sprague  Hall 
Sprague  Hall 

Woolsey  Hall 
Woolsey  Hall 

Woolsey  Hall 

Sprague  Hall 

Troup  Jr.   HS 

Cross  HS 

Hillhouse  HS 

Lee  HS 

Sprague  Hall 

Sheridan  Middle 

SCSC 
Woolsey  Hall 

Sprague  Hall 
Sprague  Hall 
Woolsey  Hall 

Woolsey  Hall 

Woolsey  Hall 

Sprague  Hall 

Woolsey  Hall 
Woolsey  Hall 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Woolsey  Hall 
Woolsey  Hall 

Woolsey  Hall 
Woolsey  Hall 


Sprague  Hall 

Sprague  Hall 
Woolsey  Hall 

Woolsey  Hall 
Woolsey  Hall 

Sprague  Hall 


8:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 
8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 
8:30  p.m. 
8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 
4:00  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

8:40  a.m. 

8:40  a.m. 

8:40  a.m. 

8:40  a.m. 

4:00  p.m. 

8:40  a.m. 

8:40  a.m. 
8:30  p.m. 


30  p.m. 
30  p.m. 
30  p.m. 


7:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

1:00  p.m. 
3:00  p.m. 

4:00  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 
8:30  p.m. 

1:00  p.m. 
3:00  p.m. 


Sprague  Hall  8:30  p.m. 


8:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 
8:30  p.m. 

1:00  p.m. 
3:00  p.m. 
4:00  p.m. 
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TONIGHT'S  CONDUCTOR 

( Continued  from  page  2 ) 

service  in  the  United  States  Army  fol- 
lowing which  he  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  conductor  in  Rochester.  In 
1956  Mr.  Leinsdorf  returned  to  New 
York  as  Director  of  the  New  York 
City  Opera  before  resuming  his  career 
with  the  Metropolitan. 

Of  his  discussions  with  the  manage- 


ment  of   the   Boston   Symphony  Oi 
chestra    prior    to    assuming   his   ne\ 
duties  as  its  Music  Director,  Mr.  Lein; 
dorf  made  this  statement:  "Whateve 
came  up,  the  musical  necessity  had  il     ( 
way.   From  having  seen  musical  o 
ganizations  abroad  and  in  this  countrl  1 
this  is  rare.  As  I  don't  know  all  music;,   / 
organizations  I  cannot  in  fairness  sa 
it  is  unique,  but  I  have  a  suspicion 
is  unique.  I  am  going  to  do  my  vei 
best  to  keep  it  this  way." 


FRANK  MIEFF 

Music  Director 
1968-69  Season 

SPRAGUE  HALL 


a 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS 

at  4  o'clock 
January  19,  1969 

April  13,  1969 

Harold  Kendrick 
Manager 


TICKET  PRICES  $5  -  S3  -  S1.50 


January  19,  1969 


April  13,  1969 


Chamber  Players:  Austin  Reller,  violin 
Frank  Brieff ,  viola 
Cellist  ( to  be  announced ) 

GUEST  AITIST:     MUCE  SIMONDS,  PIANO 

Quartet  in  C  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings     mozamt 

Trio  for  Strings     beetnoven 
Quartet  in  C  minor  for  Piano  and  Strings     fauie 

Soloists:  Austin  Reller,  violin 

Harry  Bartocetti,  oboe 

Concertino  in  C  pmgousi 

Ricercare  for  Oboe  and  Strings  donovan 

Double  concerto  for  Violin  and  Oboe  bach 

Serenade  for  Strings  Dvorak 


Program  subject  to  change 


Tickets   available   at: 

New  Haven  Symphony  Office,  254  College  St.,  Rm.  412  -  Tel.  776-1444 
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zMacyx . . 

one  of 
thepkasures 

of^NmJfaven 


We  are  delighted  to  be  part  of  a  community  where  the  arts  flour- 
ish, a  community  with  a  cultural  life  uniquely  its  own.  For  surely 
this  makes  New  Haven  and  the  area  around  it  an  even  more 
pleasureable  place  in  which  to  live  and  work... for  you  and  for  us 

Macy's  adds  to  this  pleasure.  If  you  have  visited  us  recently, 
we  think  you  will  agree.  Especially  if  you  have  discovered  the 
beautiful  fashions  in  our  Little  Shops,  the  beautiful  treasures  in 
our  Corner  Shop,  the  enchanting  imports  in  our  Gift  Shops  on 
every  floor.  Nor  is  that  all.  Macy's  adds  color  and  excitement  to 
the  scene  with  a  unique  and  continuing  program  of  exhibits,  fash- 
ion shows,  classes  and  programs . . .  the  only  store  in  New  Haven 
that  brings  you  this  particular  pleasure.  And  did  you  know  that 
Macy's  Community  Room  can  be  yours  for  meetings,  dinners,  or 
special  programs ...  at  no  charge? 

But  why  not  come  explore  Macy's  yourself?  Soon. 


PROGRAM  NOTES 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

found  the  play  interesting  and  started 
an  adaptation,  cutting  here,  adding 
there,  renaming  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  replacing  Gay's  songs  with 
new  lyrics.  Some  he  wrote  himself, 
others  he  adapted  from  Kipling  and 
Villon,  others  still  he  pirated  word  for 
word  from  an  existing  translation  of 
Villon's  ballads  by  one  K.  L.  Ammer. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  the  simple 
eighteenth  century  Pepush  score 
would  in  no  way  suit  his  conception 
of  the  opera;  so  he  called  in  Kurt 
Weill. 

Brecht  and  Weill  had  met  some 
years  earlier,  and  had  found  that  their 
ideas  about  music  and  the  theatre 
were  similar.  Brecht  loathed  the  for- 
mal atmosphere  of  the  concert  hall, 
the  apparent  boredom  of  the  audience, 
the  archaic  uniforms  of  the  musicians 
—in  short  the  quasireligious  ceremonial 
of  the  symphony  concert.  He  hated 
Beethoven  and  found  the  sound  of 
violins  intolerably  sugary.  His  feelings 
were  so  strong  that  the  music  he  did 


like  he  named  'misuk',  a  term  Harms 
Eisler,  another  composer  with  whom 
he  worked,  attempted  to  describe  by 
calling  it  'above  all  popular,  and  rem- 
iniscent of  the  singing  of  working 
women  in  tenement  yards  on  Sunday 
afternoons'. 

Weill,  whose  musical  tastes  were  * 
less  eccentric,  nevertheless  disliked 
the  lush  neo-Romantic  music  fashion  I 
able  in  post-war  Germany.  As  a  formei 
pupil  of  Humperdinck  and  Kasselt  ai 
the  Berliner  Hochschule,  and  later  o 
the  fastidious  Busoni,  Weill  had  im 
mediately  won  favorable  critical  reac 
tion  for  his  first  orchestral  works,  pub 
lished  in  1923,  which  were,  in  thJ 
words  of  Hans  Redlich,  'at  once  ex 
pressionistic,  abstract  and  boldly  ex 
perimental'.  Weill  was  searching  fo' 
a  new  form  of  musical  expression  freec 
from  the  thick  orchestral  textures  o 
the  neo-Romantics;  he  was  trying  t< 
make  his  music  spare  and  harsh  ii 
sound  and  yet  appealing  at  the  sam 
time. 

In   an   absorbing   foreward  to  th 
translation   by    Desmond   Vesey  am 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


•  • 
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YAlESlEIiliiRffBITORYTIIATliE 

Presents 

TWO  ALTERNATING  PROGRAMS 


AMERICAN  PREMIERE  OF 

SAVED 

BY  EDWARD  BOND 

"SAVED  is  not  for  children,  but 
it  is  for  grown-ups,  and  grown-ups 
should  have  the  courage  to  look 
at  it." 

—  Sir  Laurence  Olivier 

DEC.  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  17,  19,  21 


2  NEW  PLAYS  BY 
YALE  PLAYWRIGHTS 


THEY  TOLD  ME  THAT 

YOU  CAME  THIS  WAY 

-  BY  DAVID  EPSTEIN 

THE  GREAT  CHINESE 

REVOLUTION 

-  BY  ANTHONY  SCULLY 

DEC.  6,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE    222  YORK  ST.    562-9953 

1968-1969  SEASON  SERIES  OF 

CONCERTS 


John  Ferritto,  Conductor 

New  Place  — 

Performances  at  WOOLSEY  r 
1:00  P.M. 

CONCERT  2 

1ALL 

Subscription 
frict 

New  Time  — 

$3.25 

CONCERT  1 

cot* 

CERT  3 

► 

Holiday  Gala 
THE  NUTCRACKER  SUITE 

Introducing  the  Instruments 

YOUNG  PERSON'S  GUIDE 

TO  THE  ORCHESTRA 

Fantasy  Land 
THE  SORCERER'S  APPRENTICE 

Special  Surprises 
fcwmber  7th  and  December  14th 

SONNY  FOX 
January  18th  and  January  25th 

Music 
March  1i 

al  Fairy  Tales 
tt  and  March  £ 

th 

Ticket  orders  may  be  sent  to  the  New  Haven  Symphony,  254  College  Street, 
Room  412,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  and  will  be  processed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received. 
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Stenlia  Specialties,  Inc. 

CORDON  BLEU  and   INTERNATIONAL  CUISINE 


Pleasing  Weddings 
393-2380 


Frozen  Specialties 
Bethany,  Conn. 


PROGRAM  NOTES 

( Continued  from  page  16 ) 


Eric  Bentley  of  The  threepenny  opera, 
Kurt  Weill's  widow,  the  distinguished 
actress  Lotte  Lenya,  writes  of  the  first 
Brecht-Weill  collaboration,  the  song 
cycle  Das  kleine  Mahagonny:  'No 
modern  work  outside  of  Stravinsky's 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  ever  created 
such  a  scandal  at  its  premiere,  which 
occurred  at  the  snooty  Baden-Baden 
Festival.  Half  the  public  cheered  mad- 
ly, the  other  half  booed  and  whistled 
—and  Brecht  had  provided  his  cast 
with  toy  whistles  so  that  they  could 
whistle  back.' 


ANTONIN  DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  8  in  G  Major  op.  88 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Dvorak  was  born  in  Nelahozeves,  Bohemia  on 
September  8  1841;  he  died  in  Prague  on 
May  1  1904.  The  G  major  Symphony  was 
composed  between  October  26  and  Novem- 
ber 8  1889,  and  published  as  no.  4  in  1892. 
The  composer  directed  the  first  performance 
in  Prague  on  February  2  1890.  Arthur 
Nikisch  conducted  the  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February 
26  1892. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2 
oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani  and  strings. 

Dvorak's  Eighth  Symphony  was 
sometimes  called  the  'English'  Sym- 
phony, but  like  all  of  his  symphonies, 
including  the  'New  World',  it  is 
thoroughly  Czech  in  spirit,  abounding 
even  more  than  its  fellows  in  folkish 
melody  and  dance  rhythms.  The  title 
probably  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
firm  of  Novello  in  London  published  it 
and  because  the  composer,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cam- 
bridge University  on  June  16  1891, 
conducted  this  work  in  recognition  of 


the  honor.  Dvorak  was  somewhat  un- 
easy at  this  ceremony  as  he  confessed 
in   a   letter   to   a   friend.   The  Latin 
language  was   as  strange  to  him  as 
English   and  when  he  realized  that 
certain  solemn  Latin  pronouncements 
were  being  directed  at  him,  he  felt  as 
though    he    were    'drowning'   in   hot 
water'.  He  took  comfort  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  if  he  could  not  talk  Latin,  | 
he  could  at  least  set  it  to  music  (his ! 
Stabat  Mater  was  on  the  Cambridge  j 
program ) . 

Simrock,  to  whom  the  composer) 
had  been  under  contract  since  1876, 
offended  Dvorak's  musical  sensibilities 
and  likewise  his  peasant's  instinct  for 
a  fair  trade  by  offering  him  only  1,000 
marks    ($250)    for  the  Symphony  in! 
G  major.  Simrock  protested  that  there 
was  little  return  to  be  expected  from 
his  large  works  for  chorus  and  for  or- 
chestra, which  by  that  time  were  nu- 
merous. He  even  complained  that  the 
small  works  were  not  profitable,  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Slavonic 
Dances  for  piano  duet  stood  on  many 
a  piano  throughout  Europe  and  were 
making  the  name  of  Dvorak  generally 
familiar.  The  composer  had  not  been 
without     encouragement— Bulow,    in 
acknowledging  the  dedication  of  his 
Third  Symphony  in  F  major  in  1887, 
had  called  him   next  to  Brahms,  the 
most  God-gifted  composer  of  the  day. 
Brahms  himself  had  warmly  befriend- 
ed him.  Dvorak  wrote  to  Simrock  that| 
Simrock's  refusal  of  his  larger  works 
would  throw  doubt  upon  his  smaller 
ones..  If  he  had  swarming  ideas  for 
larger  works,  what  could  he  do  but  act 
upon  such  ideas  as  came  to  him  from 
on  high  and  work  out  the  music  in 
suitable  proportions?  Simrock,  unable 
to  dispute  God's  prerogative,  repented 
and  made  peace  with  the  offended 
Dvorak. 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  n 
ORCHESTRA 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 

September  26  1891  -  November  6  1968 


Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra from  1949  to  1962,  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  6 
1968  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
had  conducted  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  conduc- 
tor and  music  director,  in  a  con- 
cert at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
two   days   earlier. 

Born  in  Strasbourg,  he  came 
from  a  distinguished  musical 
family.  His  father  was  his  first 
violin  teacher  and  with  his  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  he  spent 
much  time  during  his  childhood 
making  music.  He  contemplated 
a  medical  career,  and  went  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  study 
in  Paris.  But  he  was  soon  devoting  his  time  to  the  violin.  After  service 
in  the  first  world  war,  he  resumed  his  career  as  a  student  of  Carl  Flesch 
in  Berlin  and  as  concertmaster  of  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra.  He  moved 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  first  desk  of  the  violins  in 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  Bruno 
Walter. 


In  1932  Charles  Munch  settled  in  Paris,  and  began  his  conducting 
career.  He  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  and  conducted 
the  Lamoureux  Concerts.  Engagements  as  guest  conductor  in  other 
cities  soon  followed.  In  1937  he  became  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra.  His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  1946; 
he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  on  December  27  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  made  the  first  of  his  many  appearances  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 


In  the  spring  of  1948  Charles  Munch  was  engaged  to  succeed  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
tenure  to  begin  with  the  1949-50  season.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1948,  he  toured  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Franchise,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 


During  his  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch  led  the 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  of  Europe,  in  May  1952,  which  opened  in 
Paris,  and  included  his  birthplace  Strasbourg.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  the  Orchestra  toured  to  the  West  Coast.  The  second 
European  tour,  in  1956,  took  the  Orchestra  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad; 
this  was  the  first  visit  of  a  western  orchestra  to  the  USSR.  Four  years 
later  Charles  Munch  introduced  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962  he  returned 
each  season  as  one  of  the  Orchestra's  guest  conductors.  During  1967 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  newly  founded  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  first  French  orchestra  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the  State,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  November  14  of 
last  year.  The  concert  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  occasion,  and  already 
during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Orchestra's  high  standard  of  playing 
under  Charles  Munch  had  begun  to  galvanize  France's  concert  life. 


In  1933  Charles  Munch  married  Genevieve  Maury,  a  distinguished 
author  and  translator.  Mme  Munch  died  in  1956.  He  was  made  a 
Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government  in 
1945.  On  July  14  1967  he  became  a  Grand  Officer  in  the  Order,  an 
honor  awarded  to  only  a  very  small  number  of  distinguished  public 
figures.  During  his  last  years  Charles  Munch  lived  in  a  beautiful 
eighteenth  century  house  near  Versailles. 

On  October  23  last  he  led  a  concert  by  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  when  he  conducted  Debussy's  La  mer,  Medea's 
meditation  and  dance  of  vengeance  by  Samuel  Barber  and  the  Sym- 
phony no.  1  in  C  minor  of  Brahms. 

Charles  Munch  expressed  a  wish  to  members  of  the  Orchestra  on 
several  occasions  that  The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental 
music  to  Pelleas  et  Melisande  by  Faure  should  be  played  to  commem- 
orate his  death,  when  the  time  came.  He  was  a  man  who  instilled  love 
and  loyalty  in  all  the  people  who  shared  his  devotion  to  music,  players 
and  audiences  alike.  His  dedication  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in 
his  own  words:  'Music  is  the  art  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.  It 
rises  far  above  what  words  can  mean  or  the  intelligence  define.  Its 
domain  is  the  imponderable  and  impalpable  land  of  the  unconscious. 
Man's  right  to  speak  this  language  is  for  me  the  most  precious  gift 
that  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us.' 


NEVER  .  .  .    HAVE  YOU  HEARD  OR 
PLAYED   A   MORE   BEAUTIFUL  PIANO 

than  the  YAMAHA 

Yet  at  a  price  about  half  what  you'd  expect  to  pay 
for  this  fine  instrument  .  .  . 


\\ 


TRULY  A  MUSICIAN'S  PIANO" 


SPINETS 
VERTICALS 
GRANDS 

In  100  years  of  selling  pianos  we  have  never  sold  a  finer  instrument, 
or  offered  a  better  dollar  value  in  a  piano.  Here  is  truly  a  "musician's 
piano/'  built  to  old  world  quality  standards.  Low  labor  costs  make 
possible  a  price  of  about  half  what  you  would  pay  for  comparable 
quality  —  Let  us  prove  this  to  you  soon  and  show  you  a  list  of  teachers 
and  musicians  who  are  now  using  the  Yamaha. 

YAMAHA  PIANOS,  available  in  many  styles  and  finishes,  are  the  product 
of  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments  and  are  the 
fruit  of  Japanese  and  European  manufacturing  experiences. 
Play  a  YAMAHA  in  our  studios  .  .  .  You'll  be  pleasantly  thrilled  at  the 
prospect  of  owning  the  kind  of  piano  you've  longed  for  at  a  price  way 
below  what  you  would  expect  to  pay. 


LOOMIS 


TEMPLE   OF 


MUSIC 


101  Orange  St.  —  Near  Chapel  -  Parking  Lot  Next  Door 
Open  Daily  -  Thurs.  'til  9  P.M. 
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HAROLD  HUNK 


Be  among  the   first  to   enjoy  all   the 
thrilling  music  of    ZORBA  ! 

ORIGINAL  CAST  ALBUM  WILL  BE  RELEASED  NOVEMBER  30 

Take  advantage  of  our  advance  special  price 
by  placing  your  order  in  our  Record  Department  now! 


ADVANCE  SPECIAL  PRICE 


$3.67 


PLUS  TAX 


lllllllll 


THE 

YALE  CO-OP 

77  Broadway 

Phone  772-2200 


OPEN: 

9  to  5:30 

Monday  to  Saturday 

Thursday  to  9  P.M. 


Convenient  Parking  Across  The  Street 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON      -1968-1969 

Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York 

Wednesday  evening  November  20  at  8.30 
Friday  evening  November  22  at  8,30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF   conductor 


FAURE 


fThe  death  of  Melisande1  from  the 
Incidental  music  to  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  op.  80 


in  memory  of  Charles  Munch 
SCHOENBERG   Rammer symphonic  op*  9b 
STRAVINSKY 


intermission 


WEILL 


Le  chant  du  rossignol  (The 
nightingale  song) 


Suite  from  'Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik 
fur  Bias or Chester1  (The  threepenny 
opera) 

Overture 

Die  Mori tat  von  Mackie  Messer 

(The  ! Mori tat1  of  Mac  the  knife) 

Die  Ballade  vom  angenehmen  Leben 
(The  ballad  of  the  good  life) 
Pollys  Lied  (Polly's  song) 
Tango-Ballade  (Tango  ballad) 

Kanonen-song  (The  song  of  the 
big  guns) 

RACHMANINOV  Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  op.  43 

JORGE  BOLET 

Jorge  Bolet  plays   the  Baldwin  piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  RECORDS 


RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 


IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES  MUNCH 

September  26,  1891  -  November  6,  1968 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Music  Director 


THE  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  CHOIR 
F.  Austin  Walter,  Director 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conducting 


Soloists: 


SHERRILL  MILNES 
Baritone 


SARAMAE  ENDICH 
Soprano 


Program  Notes  Copyright  ©  by  Alec  Robertson 


The  University  Gymnasium 

Thursday  Evening,  November  21,  1968 

8:30  o'clock 


I 


J.  S.  Bach  (1685-1750) 


"Wedding"  Cantata  No.  202  for  Soprano    

Aria:  Weichet  nur,  betriibte  Schatten 

Recitative:  Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu 

Aria:  Phobus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden 

Recitative:  D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor  sein  Vergnugen 

Aria:  Wenn  die  Friihlings  liifte  streichen 

Recitative:  Und  dieses  ist  das  Gliicke 

Aria:  Sich  iiben  im  Lieben 

Recitative:  So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe 

Gavotte:  Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit 

Saramae  Endich,  soprano 
Joseph  Silverstein,  violin  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

Charles  Wilson,  harpsichord  continuo    Jules  Eskin,  'cello  continuo 
Henry  Portnoi,  double  bass  continuo      Sherman  Walt,  bassoon  continuo 

Program  Note: 

During  his  period  of  office  as  court  composer  at  Cothen,  where  he  had  no  duties 
to  perform  in  the  Duke's  chapel,  Bach  is  said  to  have  composed  a  large  number  of 
secular  cantatas,  but  only  one  of  these,  our  cantata  No.  202,  is  preserved  complete, 
two  more  being  known  to  us  from  subsequent  adaptations  in  the  church  cantatas. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  Wedding  cantata  composed  at  Cothen  in  its  original 
version.  Bach  was  often  unwilling  to  leave  good  material  composed  for  a  special 
occasion  aside,  but  the  dance-like  character  of  the  cantata  would  have  prevented 
him  from  using  the  music  subsequently  in  a  church  work.  It  should  be  said  here, 
however,  that  Bach,  in  the  manner  of  this  time,  did  not  recognize  any  sharply  de- 
fined difference  between  sacred  and  secular  music. 

It  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  Bach's  wife,  Anna  Magdalena,  sang  the 
solo  soprano  part  in  this  Wedding  cantata.  We  do  not  know  what  couple  the  libretto 
was  written  for  or  its  author.  The  charming  text  indicates  that  they  were  young 
and  its  poetic  conceits  evidently  appealed  to  Bach.  The  work  is  scored  for  oboe, 
bassoon,  strings  and  harpsichord  and,  as  "table  music,"  it  would  have  been  per- 
formed during  the  Gargantuan  feast,  common  at  these  ceremonies. 

—  INTERMISSION  — 


II 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem,  Op.  45  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Chorus:  Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen 

Chorus:  Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 

Baritone  and  chorus:  Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende 

Chorus:  Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen 

Soprano  and  chorus:  Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit 

Baritone  and  chorus:  Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende  Statt 

Chorus:  Selig  sind  die  Toten 

Saramae  Endich,  soprano  Sherrill  Milnes,  baritone 

The  Rutgers  University  Choir 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY|  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEIIySDORF,  Mulic  Director 


NOVEMBER  1968 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 
'Wedding'  cantata  no.  202  for  soprano 
Schatten'  (Vanish,  gloomy  shadows) 


'Wei diet  nur,  betrubte 


ARIA 

Weichet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten, 
Frost  und  Winde,  geht  zur  Ruh'! 
Florens  Lust  will  der  Brust 
Nichts  als  frohes  Gluck  verstatten, 
Denn  sie  traget  Blumen  zu. 

RECITATIVE 

Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu,  auf  Bergen 
und  in  Griinden  will  sich  die  Anmuth 
doppelt  Schon  verbinden,  der  Tag  is  von 
der  Kalte  frei. 

ARIA 

Phobus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden, 
Durch  die  neugeborne  Welt, 
Ja,  weil  sie  ihm  wohl  gefallt 
Will  er  selbst  ein  Buhler  werden. 

RECITATIVE 

D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor  sein  Vergnugen, 
wenn  Purpur  in  die  Wiesen  lacht,  wenn 
Florens  Pracht  sich  herrlich  macht,  und 
wenn  in  seinem  Reich,  den  schonen 
Blumen  gleich,  auch  Herzen  feurig 
siegen. 

ARIA 

Wenn  die  Fruhlingslufte  streichen 
Und  durch  bunte  Felder  weh'n, 
Pflegt  auch  Amor  auszuschleichen 
Urn  nach  seinem  Schmuck  zu  seh'n 
Welcher,  glaubt  man,  dieser  ist: 
Dass  ein  Herz  das  andre  kiisst. 

RECITATIVE 

Und  dieses  ist  das  Glucke:  dass  durch 
ein  hohes  Gunstgeschicke  zwei  Seelen 
einen  Schmuck  erlanget,  an  dem  viel 
Heil  und  Segen  pranget. 


Vanish,  gloomy  shadows; 

Frost  and  winds,  be  gone! 

The  pleasures  of  spring  bring  the  heart 

Nothing  but  happiness; 

For  with  it  come  the  flowers. 


The  world  decks  itself  anew;  on  hills 
and  dales  everywhere,  charm  and  beauty 
strive  to  unite;  the  days  are  no  longer 
cold. 


Phoebus  hastens  with  his  speedy 

horses 

Through  the  newborn  world. 

Because  the  world  pleases  him  so, 

He  joins  in  the  pleasures  of  love. 

Cupid  too  seeks  his  pleasure,  when 
the  meadows  are  covered  with  laughing 
purple,  when  the  flowers  bloom 
magnificent.  Like  flowers,  ardent  hearts 
are  the  conquerors  in  Cupid's  kingdom. 


When  the  spring  breezes  blow 

And  fan  the  colorful  fields, 

Then  Cupid  steals  out 

To  display  his  magic  charm, 

The  charm,  so  we  believe, 

To  make  one  lover  kiss  another. 


And  this  is  happiness:  that  by  a  lucky 
chance,  two  souls  find  Cupid's  charm, 
on  which  sparkle  the  jewels  of 
happiness  and  fortune. 


ARIA 

Sich  iiben  im  lieben,  in  Scherzen  sich 

herzen 

1st  besser  als  Florens  vergangliche  Lust 

Hier  quellen  die  Wellen,  hier  lachen 

und  wachen 

Die  siegenden  Palmen  auf  Lippen  und 

Brust. 

RECITATIVE 

So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe, 

verlobte  Zwei,  vom  Unbestand  des 

Wechsels  frei.  Kein  jaher  Fall,  noch 

Donnerknall  erschrecke  die  verliebten 

Triebe! 

GAVOTTE 

Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit 
Tausend  helle  Wohlfahrtstage, 
Dass  bald  bei  der  Folgezeit 
Eure  Liebe  Blumen  trage. 


To  dally  in  love,  to  bind  two  hearts 

together 

Is  better  than  the  fleeting  pleasure  the 

flowers  bring. 

Here  rise  the  springs,  here  the  palm 

branches 

Nod  merrily  and  watch  over  united 

lips  and  breasts. 

So,  blessed  pair,  may  the  bonds  of 
purest  love  keep  you  free  from  the 
uncertainties  of  fate.  May  no  ill  wind 
nor  thunderbolt  disturb  your  tender 
devotion. 


May  fortune  smile 

And  bring  you  everlasting  happiness, 
And  may  your  love  blossom 
Through  the  passing  years. 

Translation  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem)  op.  45 


CHORUS 

Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen, 

denn  sie  sollen  getrostet  werden. 

Die  mit  Tranen,  saen 
werden  mit  Freuden  ernten. 
Sie  gehen  hin  und  weinen, 
und  tragen  edlen  Samen, 
und  kommen  mit  Freuden 

und  bringen  ihre  Garben. 


CHORUS 

Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 
und  alle  Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen 
wie  des  Grases  Blumen. 
Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 

So  seid  nun  geduldig,  lieben  Briider, 

bis  auf  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn. 

Siehe  ein  Ackermann  wartet 

auf  die  kdstliche  Frucht  der  Erde 

und  ist  geduldig  dariiber, 

bis  er  empfahe 

den  Morgenregen  und  Abendregen. 


1 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn; 
for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matthew  5 

They  that  sow  in  tears 

shall  reap  in  joy. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 

bearing  precious  seed, 

shall  doubtless  come  again  with 

rejoicing, 

bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

Psalms  125:5- 


For  all  flesh  is  as  grass, 

and  all  the  glory  of  man 

as  the  flower  of  grass. 

The  grass  withereth 

and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

I  Peter  1:24 

Be  patient  therefore,  brethren, 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Behold  the  husbandman  waiteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  long  patience  for  it, 
until  he  receive 
the  early  and  latter  rain. 

James  5:7 


:4  I 


CHARLES  MUNCH 

September  26  1891  -  November  6  1968 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra from  1949  to  1962,  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  6 
1968  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
had  conducted  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  conduc- 
tor and  music  director,  in  a  con- 
cert at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
two   days   earlier. 

Born  in  Strasbourg,  he  came 
from  a  distinguished  musical 
family.  His  father  was  his  first 
violin  teacher  and  with  his  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  he  spent 
much  time  during  his  childhood 
making  music.  He  contemplated 
a  medical  career,  and  went  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  study 
in  Paris.  But  he  was  soon  devoting  his  time  to  the  violin.  After  service 
in  the  first  world  war,  he  resumed  his  career  as  a  student  of  Carl  Flesch 
in  Berlin  and  as  concertmaster  of  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra.  He  moved 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  first  desk  of  the  violins  in 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  Bruno 
Walter. 

In  1932  Charles  Munch  settled  in  Paris,  and  began  his  conducting 
career.  He  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  and  conducted 
the  Lamoureux  Concerts.  Engagements  as  guest  conductor  in  other 
cities  soon  followed.  In  1937  he  became  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra.  His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  1946; 
he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  on  December  27  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  made  the  first  of  his  many  appearances  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  Charles  Munch  was  engaged  to  succeed  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
tenure  to  begin  with  the  1949-50  season.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1948,  he  toured  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Franchise,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 


Ich  will  euch  trosten, 

wie  einen  seine  Mutter  trostet. 


Sehet  mich  an:  ich  habe 

eine  kleine  Zeit  Muhe  und  Arbeit 

gehabt 

und  habe  grossen  Trost  funden. 


As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth, 
so  will  I  comfort  you. 

Isaiah  66:13 

Behold  with  your  eyes/ 

how  that  I  laboured  but  a  little, 

and  found  for  myself  much  rest. 

Ecclesiastes  51 :27 


BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende 

Statt, 

sondern  die  zukunftige  suchen  wir. 


Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Geheimnis. 

Wir  werden  nicht  alle  entschlafen, 

wir  werden  aber  alle  verwandelt 

werden; 

und  dasselbige  plotzlich  in  einem 

Augenblick 

zu  der  Zeit  der  letzten  Posaune. 

Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  schallen 

und  die  Toten  werden  auferstehen 

unverweslich, 

und  wir  werden  verwandelt  werden. 

Dann  wird  erfullet  werden 

das  Wort,  das  geschrieben  steht: 

Der  Tod  ist  verschlungen  in  den  Sieg. 

Tod,  wo  ist  dein  Stachel? 

Holle,  wo  ist  dein  Sieg? 


Herr,  du  bist  wurdig 

zu  nehmen  Preis  und  Ehre  und  Kraft, 

denn  du  hast  alle  Dinge  erschaffen, 
und  durch  deinen  Willen 
haben  sie  das  Wesen  und  sind 
geschaffen. 


For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city, 

but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Hebrews  13:14 

Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery; 

we  shall  not  all  sleep, 

but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 

in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

eye, 

at  the  last  trump: 

for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 

and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 

incorruptible, 

and  we  shall  be  changed. 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 

the  saying  that  is  written, 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

I  Corinthians  15:51-2,  54-5 

Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 

to  receive  glory  and  honour  and 

power: 

for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 

and  for  thy  pleasure 

they  are  and  were  created. 

Revelation  4:11 


CHORUS 

Selig  sind  die  Toten, 

die  in  dem  Herren  sterben,  von  nun 

an. 

Ja,  der  Geist  spricht, 

dass  sie  ruhen  von  ihrer  Arbeit; 

denn  ihre  Werke  folgen  ihnen  nach. 


Blessed  are  the  dead 

which  die  in  the  Lord  from 

henceforth : 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 

that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours; 

and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Revelation  14:13 


Aber  des  Herrn  Wort  bleibet  in 
Ewigkeit. 

Die  Erloseten  des  Herrn  werden 

wiederkommen, 

und  gen  Zion  kommen  mit  Jauchzen; 

Freude,  ewige  Freude  wird  uber  ihrem 

Haupte  sein; 

Freude  und  Wonne  werden  sie 

ergreifen, 

und  Schmerz  und  Seufzen  wird  weg 

miissen. 


But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
ever.  I  Peter  1:25 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 

return, 

and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 

and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads: 

they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 

and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away.  Isaiah  35:10 


BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende 
mit  mir  haben  muss,  und  mein  Leben 
ein  Ziel  hat,  und  ich  davon  muss. 
Siehe,  meine  Tage  sind  einer 
Handbreit  vor  dir, 
und  mein  Leben  ist  wie  nichts  vor  dir. 

Ach,  wie  gar  nichts  sind  alle 

Menschen, 

die  doch  so  sicher  leben. 

Sie  gehen  daher  wie  ein  Schemen, 

und  machen  ihnen  viel  vergebliche 

Unruhe; 

sie  sammeln  und  wissen  nicht, 

wer  es  kriegen  wird. 

Nun  Herr,  wes  soil  ich  mich  trosten? 
Ich  hoffe  auf  dich. 

Der  Gerechten  Seelen 

sind  in  Gottes  Hand 

und  keine  Qual  ruhret  sie  an. 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end, 

and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is; 

that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am. 

Behold  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an 

handbreadth; 

and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before 

thee: 

verily  every  man  at  his  best  state 

is  altogether  vanity. 

Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 

shew: 

surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain: 

he  heapeth  up  riches, 

and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather 

them. 

And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for? 

my  hope  is  in  thee.  Psalms  39:4-7 

But  the  souls  of  the  righteous 

are  in  the  hand  of  God, 

and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 

them.  Wisdom  of  Solomon  3:1 


CHORUS 

Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen, 

Herr  Zebaoth! 

Meine  Seele  verlanget  und  sehnet  sich 

nach  den  Vorhofen  des  Herrn; 

mein  Leib  und  Seele  freuen  sich 

in  dem  lebendigen  Gott. 

Wohl  denen,  die  in  deinem  Hause 

wohnen, 

die  loben  dich  immerdar! 


How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles, 

O  Lord  of  hostsl 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth 

for  the  courts  of  the  Lord: 

my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out 

for  the  living  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy 

house: 

they  will  be  still  praising  thee. 

Psalms  84:1-2,4 


SOPRANO  AND  CHORUS 
Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit; 
aber  ich  will  euch  wieder  sehen 
und  euer  Herz  soil  sich  freuen, 
und  eure  Freude  soil  niemand  von 
euch  nehmen. 


And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow: 

but  I  will  see  you  again, 

and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 

and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

John  16:22 


During  his  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch  led  the 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  of  Europe,  in  May  1952,  which  opened  in 
Paris,  and  included  his  birthplace  Strasbourg.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  the  Orchestra  toured  to  the  West  Coast.  The  second 
European  tour,  in  1956,  took  the  Orchestra  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad; 
this  was  the  first  visit  of  a  western  orchestra  to  the  USSR.  Four  years 
later  Charles  Munch  introduced  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries. 


After  his  retirement  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962  he  returned 
each  season  as  one  of  the  Orchestra's  guest  conductors.  During  1967 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  newly  founded  Orchestre  de  Paris,! 
the  first  French  orchestra  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the  State,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  November  14  of! 
last  year.  The  concert  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  occasion,  and  already 
during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Orchestra's  high  standard  of  playing 
under  Charles  Munch  had  begun  to  galvanize  France's  concert  life. 


In  1933  Charles  Munch  married  Genevieve  Maury,  a  distinguished 
author  and  translator.  Mme  Munch  died  in  1956.  He  was  made  a 
Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government  in 
1945.  In  the  summer  of  1967  he  became  a  Grand  Officer  in  the  Order, 
an  honor  awarded  to  only  a  very  small  number  of  distinguished  public 
figures.  During  his  last  years  Charles  Munch  lived  in  a  beautiful  eigh- 
teenth century  house  near  Versailles. 


On  October  23  last  he  led  a  concert  by  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  when  he  conducted  Debussy's  La  mer,  Medea's 
meditation  and  dance  of  vengeance  by  Samuel  Barber  and  the  Sym- 
phony no.  1  in  C  minor  of  Brahms. 


Charles  Munch  was  a  man  who  instilled  love  and  loyalty  in  all  the 
people  who  shared  his  devotion  to  music,  players  and  audiences  alike. 
His  dedication  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  his  own  words:  'Music  is 
the  art  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.  It  rises  far  above  what  words  can 
mean  or  the  intelligence  define.  Its  domain  is  the  imponderable  and 
impalpable  land  of  the  unconscious.  Man's  right  to  speak  this  language 
is  for  me  the  most  precious  gift  that  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us/ 


Program  Note: 

Brahms  completed  the  Requiem  in  1866,  except  for  the  fifth  movement,  which 
he  composed  two  years  later.  The  first  performance  of  the  six  movements  was  given 
in  Bremen  on  Good  Friday,  April  10,  1868,  Brahms  himself  conducting.  The  Ora- 
torio Society  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  gave  the  United  States 
premiere  on  March  15,  1877.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  given  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  on  March  28,  1926,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitsky.  The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

An  incautious  friend  once  questioned  Brahms  as  to  the  nature  of  his  religious 
beliefs  and  received  an  abrupt  answer  which  precluded  any  further  conversation  on 
the  topic.  "I  have  my  faith,"  he  said.  We  know  from  Max  Kalbeck,  one  of  Brahms' 
greatest  champions,  and  the  author  of  a  four-volume  biography  of  the  composer 
(1904-1914),  that  "Nothing  made  him  angrier  than  to  be  taken  for  an  orthodox 
church  composer  on  account  of  his  sacred  compositions." 

The  reference  is  to  the  motets  with  German  words,  and  to  the  "Three  Sacred 
Choruses"  with  Latin  words  familiar  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Brahms  composed  these,  and  many  others,  all  for  unaccompanied  voices,  for  his 
Hamburg  Ladies  Choir  (disbanded  in  1858  when  he  moved  to  Vienna)  and  for  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Society's  Chorus,  not  for  church  use. 

Brahms  presumably  chose  to  call  his  greatest  choral  work  A  German  Requiem 
to  disassociate  it  from  the  Latin  Requiem  Mass  and  make  it  clear  that  the  text  came 
from  the  Lutheran  Bible.  Schiitz's  title  Musi\alisches  Exequien  associates  his  work 
with  an  actual  burial  service  but  Brahms'  came  to  be  associated  with,  and  in  part 
inspired  by,  the  deaths  of  Schumann  in  1856  and  of  his  own  mother  in  1861.  The 
second  number,  "Behold  all  flesh  is  but  as  grass,"  had  its  origin  in  a  slow  movement 
for  an  abortive  symphony  begun  at  the  time  of  the  Schumann  tragedy,  of  which 
material  from  the  first  movement  was  used  up  in  the  corresponding  movement  of 
the  D  Minor  Piano  Concerto,  and  in  1861  he  had  already  arranged  the  text  of  four 
movements  of  what  was  turning  out  to  be  a  cantata.  By  1866  he  had  added  two 
more  movements,  and  last  of  all — and  surely  with  special  thought  of  his  mother — 
came  the  lovely  soprano  solo,  with  chorus,  "Now  hath  man  sorrow  but  yet  I  shall 
again  behold  you  and  fill  your  heart  with  rejoicing,"  to  which  the  chorus  respond 
"Yea,  I  will  give  you  comfort  as  one  whom  his  mother  comforts." 

Brahms  was  a  life-long  student  of  Luther's  Bible  and  Florence  May,  his  friend, 
pupil,  and  first  English  biographer,  tells  us  "the  text  culled  from  various  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha  have  been  chosen  ...  as  parts  of 
the  people's  book  of  Luther's  Bible,  the  accepted  representative  to  Protestant  nations 
of  the  highest  aspirations  of  man,  and  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  present  the  ascend- 
ing ideas  of  sorrow  consoled,  doubt  overcome,  death  vanquished."  Brahms  does  not 
pray  once,  let  alone  twice,  for  the  dead. 

Brahms'  point  of  view,  in  part,  could  be  that  of  one  who  looks  back  from  death 
to  life,  and  there  finds  consolation.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  great  funeral  speech 
upon  those  who  have  fallen  in  war  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Pericles. 

"I  do  not  now  commiserate  the  parents  of  the  dead  who  stand  here;  I  would 
rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your  life  has  been  passed  amid  manifold  vicis- 
situdes; and  that  they  may  be  deemed  fortunate  who  have  gained  most  honour, 
whether  an  honourable  death  like  theirs,  or  an  honourable  sorrow  like  yours,  and 
whose  days  have  been  so  ordered  that  the  term  of  their  happiness  is  likewise  the 
term  of  their  life  .  .  .  remember  that  your  life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be 
comforted  by  the  Glory  of  those  who  are  gone." 


As  G.  Lowes-Dickenson  says  in  his  little  gem  of  a  book  The  Gree\  View  oi 
Life  (Methuen,  1896),  "This  represents  perhaps  what  we  call  the  typical  attitude 
of  the  Greek.  To  seek  consolation  for  death,  if  anywhere,  then  in  life,  and  in  life 
not  as  it  might  be  imagined  beyond  the  grave,  but  as  it  had  been  and  would  be  lived 
on  earth.  ...  It  is  the  spirit,"  Mr.  Dickenson  adds,  "that  Goethe  noted  as  inspiring 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Athens." 

The  Requiem  is  not  an  oratorio,  it  is  a  choral  symphony.  Brahms  had  only  once 
before,  and  not  altogether  successfully,  in  the  D  Minor  Piano  Concerto,  scored  for 
full  orchestra  and  now  he  used  even  larger  forces,  adding  three  trombones  and  tuba 
to  the  brass  section,  a  third  drum  and  a  harp  to  the  percussion,  and  paying  far 
greater  attention  to  tone  color.  This  is  immediately  apparent  in  the  opening  move- 
ment from  which  clarinets,  all  bright  tones — trumpets  and  violins — are  excluded,  for 
the  music  is  in  mourning. 

Brahms  quotes  the  words  of  Christ  twice,  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for 
they  shall  be  comforted"  (Matthew  5:4,  the  third  of  the  Beatitudes,  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  work)  and  "Now  hath  man  sorrow,  but  yet  I  shall  again  behold 
you  and  fill  your  heart  with  such  rejoicing  as  no  man  taketh  from  you"  (John  16:22) 
at  the  start  of  the  fifth  and  last  composed  movement. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  first  complete  performance  of  the  Requiem,  in 
1868,  Brahms  composed  the  Four  Serious  Songs,  under  the  shadow  of  a  mortal  ill- 
ness. This  wonderful  work  became  his  farewell  to  music  and  to  the  world. 

In  the  last  of  these  songs  he  turned  from  the  dark  sayings  of  Ecclesiastes  to  the 
radiant  words  of  St.  Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, ending  with  "And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three;  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  love"  setting  the  words  to  a  great  phrase  that  soars  heavenwards. 

"I  have  my  faith,"  he  had  said,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  in  St.  Paul's  words 
his  personal  expression  of  it,  according  to  his  own  interpretation.  Brahms  died  on 
April  3,  1897,  and  the  Serious  Songs  were  sung,  we  are  told,  in  almost  all  the  towns 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Holland  as  if  a  requiem  for  the  master. 
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(The  greater  part  of  Alec  Robertson's  note  on  Brahms  appears  in  his  bock 
Requiem,  published  in  England  by  Cassell  and  in  the  United  States  by  Praeger.) 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 

September  26  1891  -  November  6  1968 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra from  1949  to  1962,  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  the 
early  morning  of  November  6 
1968  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
had  conducted  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  conduc- 
tor and  music  director,  in  a  con- 
cert at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
two   days   earlier. 

Born  in  Strasbourg,  he  came 
from  a  distinguished  musical 
family.  His  father  was  his  first 
violin  teacher  and  with  his  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  he  spent 
much  time  during  his  childhood 
making  music.  He  contemplated 
a  medical  career,  and  went  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  study 
in  Paris.  But  he  was  soon  devoting  his  time  to  the  violin.  After  service 
in  the  first  world  war,  he  resumed  his  career  as  a  student  of  Carl  Flesch 
in  Berlin  and  as  concertmaster  of  the  Strasbourg  Orchestra.  He  moved 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  first  desk  of  the  violins  in 
the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  Bruno 
Walter. 

In  1932  Charles  Munch  settled  in  Paris,  and  began  his  conducting 
career.  He  founded  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris  and  conducted 
the  Lamoureux  Concerts.  Engagements  as  guest  conductor  in  other 
cities  soon  followed.  In  1937  he  became  conductor  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory Orchestra.  His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  was  in  1946; 
he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  on  December  27  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  made  the  first  of  his  many  appearances  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  Charles  Munch  was  engaged  to  succeed  Serge 
Koussevitzky  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  his 
tenure  to  begin  with  the  1949-50  season.  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1948,  he  toured  throughout  the  United  States  with  the  Orchestre 
National  de  la  Radiodiffusion  Franchise,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 
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During  his  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  Charles  Munch  led  the 
Orchestra  on  its  first  tour  of  Europe,  in  May  1952,  which  opened  in 
Paris,  and  included  his  birthplace  Strasbourg.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  and  the  Orchestra  toured  to  the  West  Coast.  The  second 
European  tour,  in  1956,  took  the  Orchestra  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad; 
this  was  the  first  visit  of  a  western  orchestra  to  the  USSR.  Four  years 
later  Charles  Munch  introduced  the  Orchestra  to  Japan  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries. 


I  After  his  retirement  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962  he  returned 
each  season  as  one  of  the  Orchestra's  guest  conductors.  During  1967 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  newly  founded  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  first  French  orchestra  to  be  fully  subsidized  by  the  State,  which 
made  its  debut  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  on  November  14  of 
last  year.  The  concert  was  by  all  accounts  a  great  occasion,  and  already 
during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Orchestra's  high  standard  of  playing 
under  Charles  Munch  had  begun  to  galvanize  France's  concert  life. 


In  1933  Charles  Munch  married  Genevieve  Maury,  a  distinguished 
author  and  translator.  Mme  Munch  died  in  1956.  He  was  made  a 
Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  government  in 
1945.  On  July  14  1967  he  became  a  Grand  Officer  in  the  Order,  an 
honor  awarded  to  only  a  very  small  number  of  distinguished  public 
figures.  During  his  last  years  Charles  Munch  lived  in  a  beautiful 
eighteenth  century  house  near  Versailles. 


On  October  23  last  he  led  a  concert  by  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  when  he  conducted  Debussy's  La  mer,  Medea's 
meditation  and  dance  of  vengeance  by  Samuel  Barber  and  the  Sym- 
phony no.  1  in  C  minor  of  Brahms. 


Charles  Munch  was  a  man  who  instilled  love  and  loyalty  in  all  the 
people  who  shared  his  devotion  to  music,  players  and  audiences  alike. 
His  dedication  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  his  own  words:  'Music  is 
the  art  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.  It  rises  far  above  what  words  can 
mean  or  the  intelligence  define.  Its  domain  is  the  imponderable  and 
impalpable  land  of  the  unconscious.  Man's  right  to  speak  this  language 
is  for  me  the  most  precious  gift  that  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us.' 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  gi\e  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

SECOND   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  November  26  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES  MUNCH 


BACH 


'Wedding'  Cantata  no.  202  for  soprano  'Wei- 
chet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten'  (Vanish,  gloomy 
shadows) 

Aria:  Weichet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten 
Recitative:  Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu 
Aria:  Phobus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden 
Recitative:  D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor  sein  Vergnugen 
Aria:  Wenn  die  Fruhl jngs  liifte  streichen 
Recitative:  Und  dieses  ist  das  Glucke 
Aria:  Sich  uben  im  Lieben 
Recitative:  So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe 
Gavotte:  Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit 


SARAMAE  ENDICH  soprano 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  violin 
CHARLES  WILSON  harpsichord  continuo 
HENRY  PORTNOI   double  bass  continuo 


RALPH   GOMBERG  oboe 
JULES  ESKIN  cello  continuo 
SHERMAN  WALT 

bassoon  continuo 


intermission 

BRAHMS  Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45 

Chorus:  Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen 
Chorus:  Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 
Baritone  and  chorus:  Herr,  lehre  doch  mich, 

dass  ein  Ende 
Chorus:  Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen 
Soprano  and  chorus:  Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit 
Baritone  and  chorus:  Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine 

bleibende  Statt 
Chorus:  Selig  sind  die  Toten 

SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano  DAVID  CLATWORTHY     baritone 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON     conductor 


The  text  of  the  Bach  cantata  is  on  page  24;  of  the  Requiem  on  page  46. 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

by  Alec  Robertson 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

'Wedding'  cantata  no.  202  for  soprano  'Weichet  nur,  betrubte 

Schatten'  (Vanish,  gloomy  shadows) 

Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28 
1750.  This  cantata  was  composed  while  Bach  was  living  at  Cothen.  It  has  sur- 
vived through  a  copy  made  by  Johann  Peter  Kellner.  The  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  was  given   in   Brooklyn  on  January  16  1922. 

The  instrumentation:  oboe,  bassoon,  strings  and  harpsichord  continuo. 

On  June  5  1708,  Regina  Wedemann,  an  aunt  of  Bach's  wife,  Maria 
Barbara,  was  married  to  a  pastor,  Johann  Lorenz  Stauber,  in  the  church 
of  the  tiny  village  of  Dornheim  just  outside  Arnstadt,  where  Bach's  own 
wedding  had  taken  place  the  year  before. 

Bach  composed  his  first  Wedding  cantata  for  this  occasion,  a  setting  of 
Psalm  LXV,  12-15,  Der  Herr  denket  an  uns  und  segnet  uns  (The  Lord 
remembers  us  and  blesses  us)  and  doubtless  members  of  the  Bach  clan 
provided  the  singers  and  players,  with  the  composer  at  the  organ.  During 
his  period  of  office  as  court  composer  at  Cothen,  where  he  had  no 
duties  to  perform  in  the  Duke's  chapel,  Bach  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
large  number  of  secular  cantatas  but  only  one  of  these,  our  cantata  no. 
202,  is  preserved  complete,  two  more  being  known  to  us  from  subse- 
quent adaptations  in  the  church  cantatas. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  Wedding  cantata  composed  at  Cothen  in  its 
original  version.  Bach  was  often  unwilling  to  leave  good  material  com- 
posed for  a  special  occasion  aside,  but  the  dance-like  character  of  the 
cantata  would  have  prevented  him  from  using  the  music  subsequently 
in  a  church  work.  It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  Bach,  in  the 
manner  of  his  time,  did  not  recognize  any  sharply  defined  difference 
between  sacred  and  secular  music. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  his  secular  cantatas  in  any 
way  less  worthy  of  the  inscriptions  he  put  on  his  sacred  works  for  he 
considered  all  his  music  as  composed  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

In  his  secular  works  he  did  not  abstain  from  the  contrapuntal  style  which 
was  ingrained  in  him,  but  lightened  the  texture  according  to  the  content. 
This  is  the  case  in  this  Wedding  cantata  and  also  in  the  well-known 


THE  DEN  GALLERY 
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Objects  of  Art 

3  PINE  WOOD  ROAD,  DOVER,  MASS. 
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cantatas  of  the  Leipzig  period,  such  as  the  Peasant  cantata  —  with  its 
delightful  use  of  folksongs  —  the  Coffee  cantata,  or  Phoebus  and  Pan, 
which  are  virtually  comic  operettas. 

In  May  1720,  Bach  returned  from  Carlsbad  where  he  had  gone  with  his 
Prince  —  who  took  his  chief  musicians  with  him  when  he  went  on  such 
visits  —  to  find  to  his  profound  sorrow  that  his  beloved  wife  was  dead 
and  buried  leaving  him  with  four  motherless  children,  after  nearly  thir- 
teen years  of  happy  married  life.  He  waited  over  a  year  before  marrying 
again.  His  bride,  Anna  Magdalena,  was  the  daughter  of  Johann  Caspar 
Wilcken,  principal  trumpet  player  at  the  court  of  Weissenfels.  She  is 
said  to  have  had  an  excellent  soprano  voice  and  was  employed  as  a 
singer  at  the  Cothen  court,  when  Bach  met  her,  a  post  she  retained 
after  her  marriage.  Her  income  was  about  half  her  husband's  and  so 
added  extra  money  to  domestic  bliss. 

It  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  Anna  Magdalena  sang  the  solo 
soprano  part  in  this  Wedding  cantata.  We  do  not  know  what  couple 
the  libretto  was  written  for  or  its  author.  The  charming  text  indicates 
that  they  were  young  and  its  poetic  conceits  evidently  appealed  to  Bach. 
The  work  is  scored  for  oboe,  strings  and  continuo  and,  as  'table  music', 
it  would  have  been  performed  during  the  Gargantuan  feast  common  at 
these  ceremonies.  Perhaps  this  induced  Bach  to  make  the  first  aria  the 
longest  and  finest,  before  the  company  became  flown  with  wine  and 
overloaded  with  food! 

It  speaks  of  Frost  and  Winter  disappearing  —  perhaps  there  had  been 
a  long  engagement —  and  Flora  bringing  her  flowers  and  good  fortune. 
With  his  love  for  pictorialism  Bach  depicts,  in  rising  arpeggios  on  the 
strings,  the  mists  dispersing.  The  cantata  consists  of  five  arias,  all  but  the 
first  preceded  by  brief  recitatives.  The  second  aria  'Phoebus  hastens  with 
his  speedy  horses'  gives  Bach  a  chance  to  depict  that  image  in  the  lively 
continuo  part. 

The  young  couple  are  not  directly  alluded  to  until  no.  6,  a  recitative 
which  calls  down  a  blessing  on  them;  the  aria  following  'To  dally  in 
love',  has,  like  the  first  aria,  an  oboe  obbligato;  combined  with  its  part  is 
an  equally  lovely  independent  melody  in  the  voice  part. 

For  the  final  number  (which  was  a  chorale,  of  course,  in  the  Leipzig 
church  wedding  cantatas)  Bach  writes  a  charming  gavotte.  Oboe  and 
strings  have  the  lion's  share,  and  the  curious  way  the  voice  part  is  fitted 
in  suggests  that  the  movement  may  have  had  its  origin  in  an  instrumental 
suite,  but  no  doubt  the  wedding  party  would  not  have  bothered 
about  that  if  they  recognized  it. 

So  ends  this  exquisite  little  work,  one  full  of  spring-like  melody  and 
youthful  happiness. 


For  information  about  space  and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department     •     Symphony  Hall     •     266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


ARIA 

Weichet  nur,  betriibte  Schatten, 
Frost  und  Winde,  geht  zur  Ruh'! 
Florens  Lust  will  der  Brust 
Nichts  als  frohes  Gliick  verstatten, 
Denn  sie  traget  Blumen  zu. 

RECITATIVE 

Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu,  auf  Bergen 
und  in  Griinden  will  sich  die  Anmuth 
doppelt  Schon  verbinden,  der  Tag  is  von 
der  Kalte  frei. 

ARIA 

Phobus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden, 
Durch  die  neugeborne  Welt, 
Ja,  weil  sie  ihm  wohl  gefallt 
Will  er  selbst  ein  Buhler  werden. 

RECITATIVE 

D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor  sein  Vergnugen, 

wenn  Purpur  in  die  Wiesen  lacht,  wenn 

Florens  Pracht  sich  herrlich  macht,  und 

wenn  in  seinem  Reich,  den  schonen 

Blumen  gleich,  auch  Herzen  feurig 

siegen. 

ARIA 

Wenn  die  Friihlingslufte  streichen 
Und  durch  bunte  Felder  weh'n, 
Pflegt  auch  Amor  auszuschleichen 
Um  nach  seinem  Schmuck  zu  seh'n 
Welcher,  glaubt  man,  dieser  ist: 
Dass  ein  Herz  das  andre  kusst. 

RECITATIVE 

Und  dieses  ist  das  Gliicke:  dass  durch 
ein  hohes  Gunstgeschicke  zwei  Seelen 
einen  Schmuck  erlanget,  an  dem  viel 
Heil  und  Segen  pranget. 

ARIA 

Sich  iiben  im  lieben,  in  Scherzen  sich 

herzen 

Ist  besser  als  Florens  vergangliche  Lust 

Hier  quellen  die  Wellen,  hier  lachen 

und  wachen 

Die  siegenden  Palmen  auf  Lippen  und 

Brust. 

RECITATIVE 

So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe, 

verlobte  Zwei,  vom  Unbestand  des 

Wechsels  frei.  Kein  jaher  Fall,  noch 

Donnerknall  erschrecke  die  verliebten 

Triebe! 

GAVOTTE 

Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit 
Tausend  helle  Wohlfahrtstage, 
Dass  bald  bei  der  Folgezeit 
Eure  Liebe  Blumen  trage. 


Vanish,  gloomy  shadows; 

Frost  and  winds,  be  gone! 

The  pleasures  of  spring  bring  the  heart 

Nothing  but  happiness; 

For  with  it  come  the  flowers. 


The  world  decks  itself  anew;  on  hills 
and  dales  everywhere,  charm  and  beauty 
strive  to  unite;  the  days  are  no  longer 
cold. 


Phoebus  hastens  with  his  speedy 

horses 

Through  the  newborn  world. 

Because  the  world  pleases  him  so, 

He  joins  in  the  pleasures  of  love. 

Cupid  too  seeks  his  pleasure,  when 
the  meadows  are  covered  with  laughing 
purple,  when  the  flowers  bloom 
magnificent.  Like  flowers,  ardent  hearts 
are  the  conquerors  in  Cupid's  kingdom. 


When  the  spring  breezes  blow 

And  fan  the  colorful  fields, 

Then  Cupid  steals  out 

To  display  his  magic  charm, 

The  charm,  so  we  believe, 

To  make  one  lover  kiss  another. 

And  this  is  happiness:  that  by  a  lucky 
chance,  two  souls  find  Cupid's  charm, 
on  which  sparkle  the  jewels  of 
happiness  and  fortune. 

To  dally  in  love,  to  bind  two  hearts 

together 

Is  better  than  the  fleeting  pleasure  the 

flowers  bring. 

Here  rise  the  springs,  here  the  palm 

branches 

Nod  merrily  and  watch  over  united 

lips  and  breasts. 

So,  blessed  pair,  may  the  bonds  of 
purest  love  keep  you  free  from  the 
uncertainties  of  fate.  May  no  ill  wind 
nor  thunderbolt  disturb  your  tender 
devotion. 


May  fortune  smile 

And  bring  you  everlasting  happiness, 
And  may  your  love  blossom 
Through  the  passing  years. 

Translation  by  Andrew  Raeburn 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


/  few  C^natand  ^redtiuai 

The  approach  of  the  holiday  season  heralds  the 
advent  of  many  gala  occasions.  For  the  hostess 
we  have  exciting  long  culottes  and  gowns  for  dinner 
at  home.  For  the  guests,  important  dresses,  short 
or  long  in  varied  degrees  of  formality.  Many  styles 
exclusively  ours. 
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BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem)  op.  45 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  completed  the  Requiem  in  1866,  except  for  the  fifth  movement,  which 
he  composed  two  years  later.  The  first  performance  of  the  six  movements  was 
given  in  Bremen  on  Good  Friday,  April  10  1868,  Brahms  himself  conducting. 
The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  gave  the 
United  States  premiere  on  March  15  1877.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  on  March  28  1926 
under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

An  incautious  friend  once  questioned  Brahms  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
religious  beliefs  and  received  an  abrupt  answer  which  precluded  any 
further  conversation  on  the  topic.  'I  have  my  faith',  he  said.  We  know 
from  Max  Kalbeck,  one  of  Brahms's  greatest  champions,  and  the  author 
of  a  four-volume  biography  of  the  composer  (1904-1914),  that  'Nothing 
made  him  angrier  than  to  be  taken  for  an  orthodox  church  composer  on 
account  of  his  sacred  compositions'. 

The  reference  is  to  the  motets  with  German  words,  and  to  the  Three 
Sacred  Choruses  with  Latin  words  familiar  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Brahms  composed  these,  and  many  others,  all  for 
unaccompanied  voices,  for  his  Hamburg  Ladies  Choir  (disbanded  in 
1858  when  he  moved  to  Vienna)  and  for  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Society's  Chorus,  not  for  church  use. 

Brahms  presumably  chose  to  call  his  greatest  choral  work  A  German 
Requiem  to  disassociate  it  from  the  Latin  Requiem  Mass  and  make  it 
clear  that  the  text  came  from  the  Lutheran  Bible.  Schutz's  title 
Musikalisches  Exequien  associates  his  work  with  an  actual  burial  service 
but  Brahms's  came  to  be  associated  with,  and  in  part  inspired  by,  the 
deaths  of  Schumann  in  1856  and  of  his  own  mother  in  1861.  The  second 
number,  'Behold  all  flesh  is  as  grass',  had  its  origin  in  a  slow  move- 
ment for  an  abortive  symphony  begun  at  the  time  of  the  Schumann 
tragedy,  of  which  material  from  the  first  movement  was  used  up  in  the 
corresponding  movement  of  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  and  in  1861 
he  had  already  arranged  the  text  of  four  movements  of  what  was  turning 
out  to  be  a  cantata.  By  1866  he  had  added  two  more  movements,  and 
last  of  all  —  and  surely  with  special  thought  of  his  mother  —  came  the 

continued  on  page  38 

Alec  Robertson  was  educated  at  Bradfield  College  and  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  of  which  he  is  a  Fellow.  After  a  year  as  an 
organist  and  choir  master,  he  joined  the  British  Army  in  1914.  After 
the  war  he  lectured  in  London,  joining  the  Gramophone  Company 
(HMV)  in  1920  to  help  develop  the  educational  use  of  the  phonograph. 
After  study  in  Rome  he  joined  the  BBC  in  1939,  becoming  a  producer 
of  music  talks.  He  retired  in  1952.  Alec  Robertson  is  the  author  of  many 
books  on  music,  has  contributed  articles  to  Chamber's  Encyclopedia  and 
Grove's  Dictionary,  and  is  Music  Editor  of  The  Gramophone. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


w  What  passion  cannot  musick 
raise  and  quell!" 


November  22  is  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  3rd 
century  Roman  martyr  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  music  at  all; 
nonetheless,  she  has  been  revered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  art 
since  the  15th  century,  and  you 
might  want  to  celebrate  her  cal- 
endar day  with  the  new  record  of 
Handel's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day".  David  Willcocks  conduct- 
ing the  Choir  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  the  Academy  of  St. 
Marti n-in-the-Fields,  and  soloists 
April  Cantelo  and  Ian  Partridge 
(Argo).  The  text  by  Dryden  is 
one  of  the  grandest  ever  given  a 
composer,  and  Handel  responds 
excitingly  to  its  images  as  he  in- 
vokes in  turn  "the  TRUMPETS 
loud  clangor,"  "the  soft  com- 
plaining FLUTE,"  and  "the  last 
and  dreadful  Hour"  when  "the 
dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
/And  MUSICK  shall  untune  the 
sky."  A  great  work  and  a  worthy 
performance. 

Handel  had  eight  weeks  be- 
tween finishing  the  Ode  and  its 
premiere,  and  he 
occupied  the  first 
five  usefully 
by  writing  the 
12  Concern 
Grossi,  Op.  6. 


This  wonderfully  varied  set  of 
works  is  newly  available  on  rec- 
ords, played  with  a  happy  blend 
of  scholarship  and  spirited  musi- 
cality  by  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Raymond 
Leppard  (Mercury,  3  records). 
Menuhin's  recording  (Angel)  is 
more  energetic  and  fanciful,  rea- 
sons for  me  to  prefer  it  slightly, 
but  Leppard's  will  please  many 
for  being  lighter  on  its  feet,  for 
its  more  transparent  tone,  and 
for  costing  a  bit  less. 

The  Concentus  Musicus  from 
Vienna  is  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  old  instruments  should 
sound  beautiful,  not  grotesque, 
and  that  a  good  performance  of 
early  music  will  be  even  better  if 
it  gives  the  original  timbres  as 
well.  The  Concentus's  recording 
of  the  four  Bach  orchestral  Suites 
has  just  come  out  (Telefunken, 
Das  alte  Werk  series,  2  records), 
offering  performances  delicious 
in  sonority,  captivating  in  vital- 
ity, and  excitingly  revealing 
about  the  dance  rhythms. 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (j)|| 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


ItC/l 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

7U  A*UtoeA*£  o£  ChcAutxM 


luVlCTO* 
MOMAL 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
?  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D 


}'J 


oseph  Silverstein,  violinist) 


3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 

3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 


2642  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

7046  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

7031  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    to  i_  P  s)  $12  00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J   v  '  * 

7044  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    to  i   P  si  $12  00 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J   v       ■   ■  )  *     • 

2673  MENDELSSOHN:  Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

2694  MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 


■•) } (2 


LP.'s)  $12.00 


7030  MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live 

2897  E52E2c!lc!;:  E!ano  £oncer;°  No.  1  1    (John  Browning,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  J  &  K 

2732  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

2962  ?,Ro°^?,';lEF;F-:  ViolAn  Contcer.to  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    (|tzhak  Perlman,  violinist) 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J  '  ' 

2934  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

2707  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

2834  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

2703  PR.C!£0FlrFlFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    (Samuel  Mayes,  cellist) 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J 

3019  PROKOFIEFF:  Concertc  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

2994  PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

2667  RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  1    (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  J  ' r  ' 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

2879  SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

2701  SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

2641  R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

2849  R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:   Awakening  Scene 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


2725  STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

2681  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2954  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

3014  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

7040  VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

3011  WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

6710  WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

BLOCH:  Schelomo  j  ^  I   (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

WALTON:  Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 

MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde  1    $700 
Suite  Provencale  J 

MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 

SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 


Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitsky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 


Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 


1129 
1035 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 


6003  BEETHOVEN: 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral") 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi) 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures 


(2  L.P.s)  $6.00 


6006  BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

1109  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1062  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

1030  CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1041  DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:   Rapsodie  Espagnole 

1060  d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

1034  FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

1033  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1071   PROKOFIEFF:   Piano  Concerto  No.  2  1    /Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer    niani^n 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  /   llNlC0le  "enr.ot  bcnweitzer,  pianist) 

1032  RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

1100  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

1197  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

1037  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  violinist) 

1065  WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 

1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


}< 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $. 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

C  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


\ 


A 


C  NEW   ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 
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lovely  soprano  solo,  with  chorus,  'Now  hath  man  sorrow  but  yet  I  shall 
again  behold  you  and  fill  your  heart  with  rejoicing',  to  which  the  chorus 
respond  'Yea,  I  will  give  you  comfort  as  one  whom  his  mother  comforts'. 

Brahms  was  a  life-long  student  of  Luther's  Bible  and  Florence  May,  his 
friend,  pupil,  and  first  English  biographer,  tells  us  'the  texts  culled  from 
various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha  have 
been  chosen  ...  as  parts  of  the  people's  book  of  Luther's  Bible,  the 
accepted  representative  to  Protestant  nations  of  the  highest  aspirations 
of  man,  and  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  present  the  ascending  ideas  of 
sorrow  consoled,  doubt  overcome,  death  vanquished'.  Brahms  does  not 
pray  once,  let  alone  twice,  for  the  dead.  He  expressed  his  point  of  view 
about  his  work  —  it  is  one  of  his  rare  confessional  utterances  —  in  a 
correspondence  with  Dr  Karl  Reinthaler,  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Bremen  Cathedral,  where  the  six  movements  were  performed  under 
Brahms's  baton  on  Good  Friday  of  1868.  In  a  letter  to  the  composer  dated 
5  October  of  the  previous  year,  Reinthaler  wrote  about  the  Requiem: 

'It  occupies  not  only  religious  but  purely  Christian  ground.  The  second 
number  deals  with  the  prediction  of  the  return  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
last  number  but  one  there  is  express  reference  to  the  mystery  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  "We  shall  not  all  sleep".  For  the  Christian  mind, 
however,  there  is  lacking  the  point  on  which  everything  turns,  namely 
the  redeeming  death  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Moreover  you  say  in  the  last  move- 
ment "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth",  that 
is  to  say,  after  Christ  has  finished  the  work  of  redemption.' 

Brahms  was  not  to  be  trapped  into  the  logical  argument.  He  explained 
that  he  had  humanity  as  a  whole  in  mind,  that  he  had  deliberately 
omitted  verses  such  as  those  of  John  3:16,  and  selected  others,  'Because 
I  am  a  musician,  because  I  needed  them,  because  I  cannot  dispute  the 
"from  henceforth"  of  my  revered  poets,  or  strike  it  out'.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  commitment  to  Christianity  in  the  Requiem,  as  Brahms  saw  it; 
though  as  he  said  it  was  for  all  humanity,  it  might  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  it  was  for  all  mankind,  past,  present,  and  future,  that  Christ  died, 
and  in  so  doing  conquered  death.  There  is  no  knowing  what  he  thought 
of  Christianity,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  intense  preoccupation, 
or,  as  some  say,  his  obsession  with  death,  as  shown  in  his  catalogue  of 
works.  In  1858,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  composed  a 
Funeral  Hymn,  for  mixed  voices  and  wind  band  (without  flutes  or  trum- 
pets, but  with  trombones),  the  theme  of  which  foreshadows  that  of  the 
first  number  of  the  Vier  Ernste  Gesange  (Four  Serious  Songs). 

There  are  phrases  in  'Feldeinsamkeit'  and  'Mit  vierzig  Jahren'  which 
remarkably  foreshadow  the  frightening  one  in  the  second  of  the  Four 
Serious  Songs.  The  summer  peace  of  the  singer,  lying  in  the  grass  gazing 
up  at  the  blue  sky  flecked  with  white  clouds,  is  faintly  disturbed  by  the 
thought  of  death,  and  though  the  dark  angel  is  not  mentioned  in  'Mit 
vierzig  Jahren'  the  implication  is  that  a  man  of  forty  is  well  on  the  way 
to  the  grave! 

A  chilling  wind  blows  through  'Auf  dem  Kirchhof  ('At  the  Church- 
yard') tempered  by  a  hush  (where  the  music  modulates  into  a  con- 
solatory C  major)  at  the  thought  of  the  peacefully  sleeping  dead,  at 
which  point  Brahms,  as  he  himself  admitted,  introduces  a  reminiscence 
of  the  last  chorale  in  Bach's  St  Matthew  Passion  'Wenn  ich  einmal  soil 
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scheiden'  (If  I  should  e'er  forsake  Thee,  forsake  me  not,  O  Lord')-  The 
majority  of  the  Eleven  Chorale  Preludes,  composed  at  various  periods  of 
his  life  and  completed  in  the  year  before  his  death,  are  also  concerned 
with  death.  The  final  one  is  a  most  moving  setting  of  the  melody  with 
the  words  'O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lassen'  ('O  world,  I  must  now 
leave  you'). 

Brahms's  point  of  view,  in  part,  could  be  that  of  one  who  looks 
back  from  death  to  life,  and  there  finds  consolation.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  the  great  funeral  speech  upon  those  who  have  fallen  in  war  which 
Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles. 

1  do  not  now  commiserate  the  parents  of  the  dead  who  stand  here;  I 
would  rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your  life  has  been  passed 
amid  manifold  vicissitudes;  and  that  they  may  be  deemed  fortunate  who 
have  gained  most  honour,  whether  an  honourable  death  like  theirs,  or 
an  honourable  sorrow  like  yours,  and  whose  days  have  been  so  ordered 
that  the  term  of  their  happiness  is  likewise  the  term  of  their  life  .  .  . 
remember  that  your  life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be  comforted 
by  the  glory  of  those  who  are  gone/ 

As  G.  Lowes-Dickenson  says  in  his  little  gem  of  a  book  The  Greek  View 
of  Life  (Methuen,  1896),  'This  represents  perhaps  what  we  call  the 
typical  attitude  of  the  Greek.  To  seek  consolation  for  death,  if  anywhere, 
then  in  life,  and  in  life  not  as  it  might  be  imagined  beyond  the  grave, 
but  as  it  had  been  and  would  be  lived  on  earth.  ...  It  is  the  spirit',  Mr 
Dickenson  adds,  'that  Goethe  noted  as  inspiring  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Athens.' 

The  choice  of  texts  for  the  Requiem,  however,  seems  to  contradict  this 
looking  back  from  death  to  life  lived  and  lost,  and  it  is  here  again  that 
Brahms  may  have  made  some  equation  between  the  Christian  and  Greek 
expressions  of  religion  in  their  purest  form.  Michael  Hamburger  is  very 
interesting  in  discussing  this.  'As  far  as  the  ideological  issues  are  con- 
cerned it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Holderlin  converted 
Christianity  to  himself,  that  is  to  say,  he  reconciled  the  principles  with 
his  previous  (Greek  inspired)  system  of  thought  and  belief,  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Leconte  de  Lisle  did  in  his  later  years.' 

Brahms  set  Holderlin's  Hyperion's  Song  of  Destiny  in  1868,  two  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  Requiem.  The  first  stanza  of  the  poem  speaks 
of  the  felicity  of  the  immortals  in  their  abode  of  beauty  and  light,  the 
second  of  the  hard  and  irremediable  lot  of  man  on  earth. 

. . .  Suffering  men 

Dwindle  and  fall 

Blindly  from  one 

Hour  to  the  next, 

Hurled  like  water 

From  rock  to  rock, 

Downwards  for  years  to  uncertainty.1 

This  third  and  last  stanza  Brahms  repeats  twice  to  music  harsh  and  bleak 
all  through.  Then  he  returns  to  the  lovely  melody  of  the  E  flat  orchestral 
Prelude,  put  here  into  C,  and  a  major  sixth  higher  in  pitch,  and  virtually 
iPoems  of  Holderlin,  trs.  Michael  Hamburger  (Nicholson  &  Watson,  1943). 
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with  the  same  orchestration,  flute  and  muted  strings.  Is  this  to  be  taken 
to  mean,  contrary  to  what  Holderlin  expresses  in  his  first  two  stanzas, 
that  the  uncertainty  is  resolved,  or  that  the  gods  care  nothing  for  man's 
fate  and  even,  in  some  sense  like  the  revolting,  unchristian,  and  one 
hopes,  now  discarded  doctrine  of  St  Thomas,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed  is  increased  by  observing  the  torments  of  the  damned  or,  finally, 
is  it  simply  that  musical  considerations  impelled  Brahms  to  end  his  work 
in  this  way  and  not  in  an  ineffective  darkness? 

The  Requiem  is  not  an  oratorio,  it  is  a  choral  symphony.  Brahms  had 
only  once  before,  and  not  altogether  successfully,  in  the  D  minor  Piano 
Concerto,  scored  for  full  orchestra  and  now  he  used  even  larger  forces, 
adding  three  trombones  and  tuba  to  the  brass  section,  a  third  drum  and 
a  harp  to  the  percussion,  and  paying  far  greater  attention  to  tone  colour. 
This  is  immediately  apparent  in  the  opening  movement  from  which 
clarinets,  all  bright  tones  —  trumpets  and  violins  —  are  excluded,  for 
the  music  is  in  mourning. 

Brahms  quotes  the  words  of  Christ  twice,  'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn: 
for  they  shall  be  comforted'  (Matthew  5:4,  the  third  of  the  Beatitudes, 
in  the  first  movement  in  the  work)  and  'Now  hath  man  sorrow,  but  yet 
I  shall  again  behold  you  and  fill  your  heart  with  such  rejoicing  as  no 
man  taketh  from  you'  (John  16:22)  at  the  start  of  the  fifth  and  last 
composed  movement. 

Comfort  breathes  in  every  measure  of  the  lovely  tranquil  melody  (cellos, 
violas)  of  the  orchestral  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  which  the 
chorus  do  not  sing  till  the  second  of  the  two  last  verses  of  Psalm  126, 
and  so  is  an  anticipation  of  the  'coming  again  with  joy'  after  the  'weep- 
ing' of  that  verse.  The  gently  rising  phrase  the  oboe  plays  and  the  chorus 
echoes,  a  beautiful  moment,  meditates  on  the  comfort  of  which  the 
words  speak.  The  music  is  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  Lied 
whose  treasury  Brahms  had  already  liberally  enriched  and  which  makes 
this  work  so  grateful  to  sing.  The  use  of  the  harp  at  the  close,  woodwind 
gently  pulsating  above,  is  a  beautifully  calculated  touch  of  tone-colour. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  listeners  to  the  Requiem 
have  noticed  the  reference  Brahms  makes  in  the  second  movement, 
'Behold  all  flesh  is  but  as  grass',  to  the  chorale  Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott 
lasst  walten  ('If  thou  but  suffer  God  to  guide  thee'),  the  words  and 
melody  by  Georg  Neumark  (1621-81).  Bach  uses  it  in  eight  of  his  church 
cantatas,  the  best  known  of  which  is  no.  21,  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekummerniss 
(My  spirit  was  in  heaviness),  and  he  wrote  four  chorale  preludes  for 
organ  on  it. 

This  is  not  fortuitous:  further  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  first  two  notes 
of  the  chorale  on  the  string  basses  in  the  first  two  bars  of  this  move- 
ment. The  heavily  burdened  measures  of  the  funeral  march  in  the 
dark  key  of  B  flat  minor  (muted  strings  and  wind,  horns,  trumpet  and 
harp  stressing  the  second  beats)  in  the  orchestral  introduction  form  a 
counter-melody  to  the  chorale  melody  sung  by  the  chorus,  'Behold  all 
flesh  is  but  as  grass',  etc.  (Peter  I.  1:24-5). 

A  German  audience  might  be  expected  to  recognize  Brahms's  gloss  on 
the  chorale  and  hear  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  trio,  in  the 
major  key,  of  this  funeral  march,  'Be  patient  therefore  dearly  beloved, 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord'  (James  5:7-8),  which  accords  with  the 
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trust  in  God's  guidance  expressed  in  the  first  verse  of  the  chorale. 
Inevitably  the  sombre  march  returns,  scored  as  before,  to  be  followed 
by  a  new  section  (not  another  trio)  based  on  Isaiah  30:10  'And  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  shall  return  again',  preceded  by  a  'head-line',  'But 
the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever',  with  trombones  and  trumpets 
prominent,  that  leads  straight  into  the  allegro  non  troppo.  This  makes  a 
feint  at  being  a  fugue,  but  fortunately  does  not  succeed.  It  is  a  rather 
conventional  section  but  has  an  imaginative  coda,  'Joy  everlasting  shall 
be  upon  their  heads'  where  the  clarinet,  oboe,  and  flute  in  succession 
quietly  recall  the  vigorous  theme  at  the  start,  the  trombones  more  loudly 
a  little  later  on,  and  joy  bubbles  out  in  the  rising  scale  passage  on 
the  strings. 

The  quiet  end  prepares  us  for  the  austere  start  of  the  third  movement 
for  solo  baritone  and  chorus,  'Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end  and  the 
number  of  my  days'  (Psalm  39:5-8).  Brahms  is  so  well  read  in  sixteenth- 
century  polyphony  and  in  Bach  that  one  is  continually  being  reminded 
of  things  done  before  and  repeated  here,  not  copied  but  thought  out 
anew.  Such  is  the  fine  declamation  for  the  baritone,  accompanied  only 
by  horn,  string  basses  and  drums  at  the  words,  'See  now  Thou  hast 
made  my  days  as  but  a  span  long  before  Thee,  and  my  lifetime  is  as 
nought  to  Thee'. 

There  is  a  wonderful  moment  when  the  chorus  cries,  'Lord,  what  have  I 
to  hope  for?'  to  agitated  wind  chords.  On  one  of  these  chords  the  voices 
cease  and  the  orchestra  dies  away.  Then,  as  the  music  goes  into  D 
major,  comes  hope  and  trust  in  the  great  aspiring  phrases  in  all  the 
vocal  parts.  This  is  unforgettable.  This  time,  to  words  from  Wisdom 
3:1,  'But  the  righteous  souls  are  in  the  hand  of  God  and  they  shall  rest 
ever  more',  we  do  get  a  fugue,  and  one  constructed  on  a  pedal  point 
low  D  which  is  maintained  in  every  one  of  the  thirty-six  bars.  The  effect 
conveyed  is  of  unshakeable  confidence.  'Rest'  has  its  first  mention  here 
and  will  have  one  more  in  the  last  movement.  The  Wisdom  text,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention,  in  its  Latin  form  'Justorum  animae  in  manu 
Dei  sunt',  is  used  as  the  text  in  the  Gradual,  Alleluia  (verse),  Offertory 
and  Communion  for  Feasts  of  Martyrs,  and  has  been  set  most  beauti- 
fully by  Byrd,  but  finely  also  by  Palestrina,  Lassus,  and  others. 

The  mellifluous,  gently  flowing  fourth  movement,  'We  love  the  place 
where  thine  honour  dwells,  O  Lord  of  hosts'  (Psalm  84:1-5),  for  chorus 
only,  is  well  placed  to  relieve  the  tensions  of  the  previous  movement: 
but  Brahms's  carefully  devised  scheme  is  disturbed  by  the  interpolated 
fifth  movement,  the  famous  and  beautiful  soprano  solo,  with  chorus, 
'Now  hath  man  sorrow,  but  yet  I  shall  again  behold  you  and  fill  your 
heart  with  rejoicing',  which  takes  us  back  to  the  sorrow  and  comfort 
and  joy  of  the  opening  movement.  The  last  words  of  the  fourth  move- 
ment, 'We  love  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwells',  speaking  before 
of  the  soul  longing  and  fainting  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  lead  naturally 
to  the  sixth  movement,  with  its  reminder  that  here  we  have  no  abiding 
city.  This  movement  is  keyless  —  in  spite  of  the  E  flat  key  signature  — 
up  to  the  end  of  the  baritone  entry  'Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery'.  The 
cadence,  one  of  common  currency  for  years,  is  just  what  is  needed  to 
resolve  the  shifting  tonalities  firmly  into  F  sharp  minor.  Then  the  trumpet 
sounds  (in  fact  trombones),  death  is  vanquished,  the  dead  arise  incor- 
ruptible and  are  changed,  and  the  great  C  major  fugue,  'Worthy  art 
thou,  Lord,  to  receive  honour  and  glory',  bursts  out. 
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Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
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The  crushing  of  the  sting  of  death,  in  this  movement,  the  victory  over 
the  grave,  are  celebrated  in  some  of  the  most  dramatic  music  ever 
written  and  one  is  thrilled  by  it,  but  yet  made  uneasy  by  the  void  it 
creates.  Conquest  by  whom  for  what?  Chapter  15  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  in  the  New  Testament,  If  Christ  be  not  risen  then  your 
faith  is  vain.  .  .  .  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  also  came  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  and  as  all  die  in  Adam  so  also  shall  all  be  made  alive 
in  Christ/  Brahms,  as  we  saw,  told  Rheinhalter  that  he  couldn't  'dispute 
the  from  henceforth7  of  his  revered  poets,  but  he  could  dispute  the 
essential  message  of  St  Paul.  He  may  have  decided  that  those  of  his 
hearers  who  were  Christians  could  be  left  to  fill  in  mentally  what  he 
had  left  out.  One  could  hardly  charge  him  with  intellectual  dishonesty. 

The  final  movement,  'Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord' 
(Revelations  14:13)  with  its  reference  back  to  the  first  movement,  now 
has  violins  included  in  the  scoring  for  'for  the  former  things  have  passed 
away'.  The  figuration  in  the  orchestral  part  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
by  almost  identical  passages  in  Bach's  34th  church  cantata  O  ewiges 
Feuer  ('O  light  everlasting')  in  which  comes  the  exquisite  alto  aria, 
'Wohl  euch,  ihr  auserwahlten  Seelen  die  Gott  zur  Wohnung  ausersehn' 
('Blessed  ye  hearts  whom  God  has  chosen  to  be  his  dwelling  place'). 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  first  complete  performance  of  the  Requiem, 
in  1868,  Brahms  composed  the  Four  Serious  Songs,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  mortal  illness.  This  wonderful  work  became  his  farewell  to  music  and 
to  the  world. 

In  the  last  of  these  songs  he  turned  from  the  dark  sayings  of  Ecclesiastes 
to  the  radiant  words  of  St  Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ending  with  'And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
love,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love'  setting  the  words  to 
a  great  phrase  that  soars  heavenwards. 

1  have  my  faith',  he  had  said,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  in  St  Paul's 
words  his  personal  expression  of  it,  according  to  his  own  interpretation. 
Brahms  died  on  April  3  1897,  and  the  Serious  Songs  were  sung,  we  are 
told,  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land as  if  a  requiem  for  the  master. 

program  notes  copyright  ©  by  Alec  Robertson 

The  greater  part  of  Alec  Robertson's  note  on  Brahms  appears  in  his 
book  'Requiem',  published  in  England  by  Cassell  and  in  the  United 
States  by  Praeger. 


CHORUS 

Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen, 

denn  sie  sollen  getrostet  werden. 

Die  mit  Tranen,  saen 
werden  mit  Freuden  ernten. 
Sie  gehen  hin  und  weinen, 
und  tragen  edlen  Samen, 
und  kommen  mit  Freuden 

und  bringen  ihre  Garben. 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn; 
for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matthew  5:4 

They  that  sow  in  tears 

shall  reap  in  joy. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 

bearing  precious  seed, 

shall  doubtless  come  again  with 

rejoicing, 

bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

Psalms  125:5-6 
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CHORUS 

Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 
und  alle  Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen 
wie  des  Grases  Blumen. 
Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 

So  seid  nun  geduldig,  lieben  Bruder, 

bis  auf  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn. 

Siehe  ein  Ackermann  wartet 

auf  die  kostliche  Frucht  der  Erde 

und  ist  geduldig  dariiber, 

bis  er  empfahe 

den  Morgenregen  und  Abendregen. 

Aber  des  Herrn  Wort  bleibet  in 
Ewigkeit. 

Die  Erloseten  des  Herrn  werden 

wiederkommen, 

und  gen  Zion  kommen  mit  Jauchzen; 

Freude,  ewige  Freude  wird  uber  ihrem 

Haupte  sein; 

Freude  und  Wonne  werden  sie 

ergreifen, 

und  Schmerz  und  Seufzen  wird  weg 

miissen. 


BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende 
mit  mir  haben  muss,  und  mein  Leben 
ein  Ziel  hat,  und  ich  davon  muss. 
Siehe,  meine  Tage  sind  einer 
Handbreit  vor  dir, 
und  mein  Leben  ist  wie  nichts  vor  dir. 

Ach,  wie  gar  nichts  sind  alle 

Menschen, 

die  doch  so  sicher  leben. 

Sie  gehen  daher  wie  ein  Schemen, 

und  machen  ihnen  viel  vergebliche 

Unruhe; 

sie  sammeln  und  wissen  nicht, 

wer  es  kriegen  wird. 

Nun  Herr,  wes  soil  ich  mich  trosten? 
Ich  hoffe  auf  dich. 


Der  Gerechten  Seelen 

sind  in  Gottes  Hand 

und  keine  Qual  riihret  sie  an. 


For  all  flesh  is  as  grass, 

and  all  the  glory  of  man 

as  the  flower  of  grass. 

The  grass  withereth 

and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

I  Peter  1 :24 

Be  patient  therefore,  brethren, 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Behold  the  husbandman  waiteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  long  patience  for  it, 
until  he  receive 
the  early  and  latter  rain. 

James  5:7 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
ever. 

I  Peter  1:25 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 

return, 

and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 

and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads: 

they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 

and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away. 

Isaiah  35:10 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end, 

and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is; 

that !  may  know  how  frail  I  am. 

Behold  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an 

handbreadth; 

and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before 

thee: 

verily  every  man  at  his  best  state 

is  altogether  vanity. 

Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 

shew: 

surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain: 

he  heapeth  up  riches, 

and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather 

them. 

And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for? 

my  hope  is  in  thee. 

Psalms  39:4-7 

But  the  souls  of  the  righteous 

are  in  the  hand  of  God, 

and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 

them. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  3:1 
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CHORUS 

Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen, 

Herr  Zebaoth! 

Meine  Seele  verlanget  und  sehnet  sich 

nach  den  Vorhofen  des  Herrn; 

mein  Leib  und  Seele  freuen  sich 

in  dem  lebendigen  Gott. 

Wohl  denen,  die  in  deinem  Hause 

wohnen, 

die  loben  dich  immerdar! 


How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles, 

O  Lord  of  hosts! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth 

for  the  courts  of  the  Lord: 

my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out 

for  the  living  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy 

house: 

they  will  be  still  praising  thee. 

Psalms  84:1-2,  4 


SOPRANO  AND  CHORUS 

Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit; 
aber  ich  will  euch  wieder  sehen 
und  euer  Herz  soil  sich  freuen, 
und  eure  Freude  soil  niemand  von 
euch  nehmen. 


And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow: 

but  I  will  see  you  again, 

and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 

and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

John  16:22 


Ich  will  euch  trosten, 

wie  einen  seine  Mutter  trostet. 


As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth, 
so  will  I  comfort  you. 

Isaiah  66:13 


Sehet  mich  an:  ich  habe 

eine  kleine  Zeit  MCihe  und  Arbeit 

gehabt 

und  habe  grossen  Trost  funden. 


Behold  with  your  eyes, 

how  that  I  laboured  but  a  little, 

and  found  for  myself  much  rest. 

Ecclesiastes  51 :27 


BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende 

Statt, 

sondern  die  zukiinftige  suchen  wir. 


For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city, 

but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Hebrews  13:14 


Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Geheimnis. 

Wir  werden  nicht  alle  entschlafen, 

wir  werden  aber  alle  verwandelt 

werden; 

und  dasselbige  plotzlich  in  einem 

Augenblick 

zu  der  Zeit  der  letzten  Posaune. 

Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  schallen 

und  die  Toten  werden  auferstehen 

unverweslich, 

und  wir  werden  verwandelt  werden. 

Dann  wird  erfullet  werden 

das  Wort,  das  geschrieben  steht: 

Der  Tod  ist  verschlungen  in  den  Sieg. 

Tod,  wo  ist  dein  Stachel? 

Holle,  wo  ist  dein  Sieg? 


Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery; 

we  shall  not  all  sleep, 

but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 

in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

eye, 

at  the  last  trump: 

for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 

and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 

incorruptible, 

and  we  shall  be  changed. 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 

the  saying  that  is  written, 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

I  Corinthians  15:51-2,  54-5 
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Herr,  du  bist  wiirdig 

zu  nehmen  Preis  und  Ehre  und  Kraft, 

denn  du  hast  alle  Dinge  erschaffen, 
und  durch  deinen  Willen 
haben  sie  das  Wesen  und  sind 
geschaffen. 


Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 

to  receive  glory  and  honour  and 

power: 

for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 

and  for  thy  pleasure 

they  are  and  were  created. 


Revelation  4:11 


CHORUS 

Selig  sind  die  Toten, 

die  in  dem  Herren  sterben,  von  nun 

an. 

Ja,  der  Geist  spricht, 

dass  sie  ruhen  von  ihrer  Arbeit; 

denn  ihre  Werke  folgen  ihnen  nach. 


Blessed  are  the  dead 

which  die  in  the  Lord  from 

henceforth: 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 

that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours; 

and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Revelation  14:13 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery,  including  oils  and  water  colors,  are 
loaned  by  the  Cambridge  Art  Association,  23  Garden  Street,  Cambridge. 


THE  SOLOISTS  AND  THE  CHORUS 


SARAMAE  ENDICH,  a  native  of  Ohio,  is 
as  well  known  as  an  opera  singer  and 
recitalist  as  she  is  as  an  orchestral  soloist. 
In  opera  she  has  appeared  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  her  annual  recital  tours 
take  her  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  she  has  sung  with 
major    orchestras    throughout    the    United 

r\  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  under  the  di- 

M  rection  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Charles  Munch, 

mk'"':  George    Szell,    Leonard    Bernstein,    Zubin 

Mehta  and  William  Steinberg  among  others.  She  has  also  made  several 
recordings.  Saramae  Endich,  a  former  scholar  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  last  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1968  Berkshire  Festival. 
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A  leading  baritone  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  DAVID  CLATWORTHY  attended 
the  University  of  Arizona  as  a  baseball 
scholarship  student.  During  his  college 
years  the  former  Metropolitan  Opera  bar- 
itone, Richard  Bonelli,  heard  him  and 
persuaded  him  to  study  voice  seriously. 
After  graduation  and  two  years  active  duty 
as  an  officer  in  the  US  Army,  he  enrolled 
at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and 
Columbia  University,  where  he  received 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

In  1962,  David  Clatworthy  joined  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and  has 
been  heard  there  in  roles  ranging  from  the  Count  in  Mozart's  The 
marriage  of  Figaro  to  the  leading  baritone  roles  in  contemporary  works 
of  Stravinsky,  Menotti,  Britten  and  Ginastera. 

He  has  also  appeared  with  the  opera  companies  in  San  Francisco, 
Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Mobile,  the  Central  City  Opera  Festival  and  the 
Chautauqua  Festival. 

As  a  soloist  with  orchestra,  David  Clatworthy  has  appeared  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestras.  Symphony  Hall  audiences  last  heard  him  in  Prokofiev's 
Lieutenant  Kije  suite,  which  he  also  recorded  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's 
direction  for  RCA  Records. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  under  the  direction 
of  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  has  contributed  significantly  to  Boston's 
musical  life,  and  has  become  known  internationally  through  its  tours 
and  recordings.  Composed  of  students  from  all  departments  of  the 
Conservatory,  the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied  program  each  season. 
It  has  sung  several  world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving  Fine 
and  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced  several  others  to  America,  Bern- 
stein's Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor  Mass  among  them.  Gunther 
Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  are  some  of  the  com- 
posers who  have  conducted  the  chorus. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Tour  Chorus  has  travelled  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  and  gave  a  concert  tour  in  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department.  On  their  return  Mrs 
deVaron  was  awarded  the  Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement. 

Since  1951  the  chorus  has  sung  each  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  made  many  recordings  with  the  orchestra  for  RCA 
Victor.  Most  recently  the  chorus  sang  in  performances  of  Haydn's 
The  Creation  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction. 
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In  case  the  concert 

SnOU  l(j   ©riCI .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 


WE«HATEAUX 


RESTAURANT 
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Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum    Parking  491-3600 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


1  Asti 

Gancia 

vt     < Il      ' 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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BEGINNING   NOV.   2 
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to  begin  your  Christmas  shopping.  For 
lovely  gifts  for  everyone  on  your  list, 
for  distinctive  cards,  for  delicious  holiday 
foods,  shop  at  the  Union. 


THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND    INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  .  .  .  264  Boylston  Street     •      Boston   027  76 
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Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMB^E 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 
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93    NEWBURY    STREET 
ORIGINATED    1858 


LARGEST 
OUTSIDE 
BOSTON 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


ASSETS  NOW 

OVER 
$60  MILLION 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 


Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  ior  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,    WESTBURY,    N.Y.    1  1  590 
British  Industries  Co..  division  of  Avnet.  Inc. 


Custom  Designing 


JEWELERS 


81  Charles  Street  43  Central  Street 
Boston  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 


Boston's 

Internationally 

Famous  Italian 

Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


Free  Attendant 
Parking 


For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 


iDolcarib 

"*283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 
All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m.        J^ 


IE  RITZSE? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21    Milk  St. ,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE  CO   5-7020 


M2L  270/M2S  619*  (A  2-Record  Set)     M2L  330/ M2S  730*  (A  2-Record  Set)    M2L  307/ M2S  707*  (A  2-Record  SeU 

Great  Choral  Music  on  COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


•  -aXUUBM.-SJIIASCASMCPSWTttBtg.SJL 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

^pUNG  Miffs' 


ml 


THE       ^v*- 

PREP  SHOP. 

«£ff*VARD 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Vah 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

$or  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

mllllP^  Ico 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can  play  in 

comes  from  Converse.  Another  noteworthy  item:  Con- 

verse/Hodgman  weatherproof  clothing.  For  hunting,  fish-    Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 

ing,  boating,  or  even  performing  Handel's  Water  Music 


•converse 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  $♦  Waterman  §  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  lioppy  to  send  you  n  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

lOO  FHANKIJLN  STRKKT  .  IIOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542.9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THIRD  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  7  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEVERLY  SILLS     soprano 
CLAIRE  WATSON     soprano 
ROBERT  NAGY     tenor 
BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 
EUNICE  ALBERTS     contralto 


CAROL  BOGARD     soprano 
JOHN  REARDON     baritone 
JAMES  BILLINGS     tenor 
MALCOLM  SMITH     bass 
JOHN  FERRANTE     tenor 


STRAUSS 


Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (original  version) 


Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct  next  month  the  American  premiere  of  the 
original  version  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  The  first  Ariadne,  a  combination 
of  Moliere's  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme,  the  comedy  'Zerbinetta  and 
her  companions'  and  the  Ariadne  story,  was  a  mixture  of  spoken 
dialogue  with  incidental  music  and  pure  opera.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  revisions  was  that  the  presentation  of  a  piece  needing  a  large 
cast  of  both  actors  and  singers  was  an  enormous  financial  strain  on 
the  resources  of  any  opera  house.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  discussing  his 
choice  of  the  original  version  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  has  pointed  out 
that  its  finale  is  characterized  by  wit  and  irony  rather  than  the  senti- 
mentality of  the  later  ending,  and  that  the  part  of  Zerbinetta,  which 
Beverly  Sills  will  sing,  is  even  more  thrilling  in  the  extended  earlier 
version  than  it  is  in  the  opera  as  we  know  it  best  today. 


FOURTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  28  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 

LALO  Overture  to  'Le  Roi  d'Ys' 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

MESSIAEN  Chronochromie     (1960) 

RAVEL  La  Valse 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


61 


1  ' 

1       1 

1  Si  '  U 

• 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE  R.  NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  N1TKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 


SALVATORE 

SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at 

Fina 

Degree  Exams  in  Principa 

Italian  Conservatories 

:  1965  and  1967 

2  Michelangelc 

St., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Tel. 

227-8591 

MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST     •     TEACHER 

1728  BEACON  STREET 

BROOKLINE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  REgent  4-3267 


HARVARD 
TRUST 


COMR 

YOUR  FULL  SERV1 


%$?lBfci. 


4  4  'Wgffii 


"Your  shortest  path  . . . 
. . .  to  person-to-person  banking." 


12  offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord 
and  Littleton,  Massachusetts.  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of     our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was   invented   about    1720   by   a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing  the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration  and  arrange- 
ment.   The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a  continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN   L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 
Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
3 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  ex< 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachuset 
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RED  SEAL 

STEREO 


THE  FOUR  BRAHMS  SYMPHONIES 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Red  Seal  Recordings 

RC/1 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF   OVERSEERS    OF   THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


tCwVii 


Night  Time 
Radiance 


Shimmering  silk/worsted 

dress  by  Topaz  with  glittery 

buttons.  Softly  shaped.  With 

cuff  neckline.    In  green, 

gold  or  turquoise. 

10-18,  $45.    From  our 

holiday  collection.   Misses. 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


Robert  Barnes                                  bass  clarinet                                          stage  manager 
Yizhak  Schotten                        Felix  Viscuglia                           Alfred  Robison 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 

member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony        t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for 
Orchestra   participating   in   a   one   season   ex-           of  the   season,  while  George  Zazofsky   i 
change  with  Sheldon  Rotenberg.                                    leave  of  absence. 
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Uodau  A  JDiinouette 

Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway ) 


1       Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 
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exchange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


social  scoop  .  .  . 


The  little  black  velvet 
banded  with  luxurious 
white  mink,  most  dramatic 
look  of  the  social  season. 
Sizes  8  to  16,80.00.... 
Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders 


Second  Floor  —  Main  Store 


Boston  —  Framingham  —  Peabody  —  Maiden       ^ 
Braintree  —  Burlington  —  Bedford,  N.  H. 


THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres.  ..to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U.S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  world.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


U/XP/XN  AIR  LINES 


official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


Statler  Office  Bldg. 
20  Providence  Street 
Tel.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  on  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  Symphony  no.  1  is 
lost,  and  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  date  of  its  composition.  Sketches  for 
the  last  movement  were  found  among  the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the 
young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  in  1795.  The  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  on  April  2  1800.  The  orchestral  parts  were 
published  at  the  end  of  1801  by  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel;  the  full  score  was 
printed  in  1820.  The  dedication  was  to  Baron  van  Swieten.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  no.  1  on  October  28  1881  under 
George  Henschel. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  'for  his  own  benefit', 
after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  symphony  of  Mozart  and 
airs  from  Haydn's  'Creation',  submitted  his  popular  septet,  and  one  of 
his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course,  the  solo  part;  he  also  impro- 
vised upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  presented  to  the  audience  his 
newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The  concert  was  received  with 
marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of  critical  approval.  Indeed  the 
young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation  in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with 
almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation,  who  had  written  a  number  of 
sonatas,  trios,  sets  of  variations.  In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet 
committed  himself,  save  in  two  early  cantatas  (never  published)  and  in 
the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B  flat  and  in  C)  which  he  had  written  a  few 
years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  introductory  adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems  to 
take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  introduc- 
tions of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come.  There 
once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because  the  com- 
poser chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead  his  hearers 
into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main  theme  which 
proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its  tonic.  With  this 
polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one  key  to  another  without 
ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  contrasting,  and  'feminine' 
character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring  into  play  the  alternate 
blending  voices  of  the  woodwinds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspirations 
which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the  composer 
begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  could  have  been  sug- 
gested by  his  recent  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention, 
the  development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and 
charming  significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instru- 
ments confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the 
first  movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and 
distinct,  speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 
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The  'Minuet',  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo  with 
its  swifter  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace.  Although  the  repeats,  the 
trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted  mold  of  the  Haydnesque 
minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine  whims  of  modulation  and 
stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way  which  disturbed  the  pedants  of 
the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo  'of  exquisite  freshness,  light- 
ness, and  grace  —  the  one  true  original  thing  in  this  symphony'. 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in  which 
the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by  bit,  that 
Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice  of  omitting 
these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved  to  laughter.  The 
key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the  typical  eighteenth-century 
sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more  than  the  others  with  current 
ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us  say,  upon  a  form  which  had 
reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  perfect  crystallization,  and  after 
which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a  new  path. 


CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 

Rhapsody  for  saxophone  and  orchestra 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Debussy  was  born  at  Saint  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  on  August  22  1862; 
he  died  in  Paris  on  March  25  1918.  He  composed  the  Rhapsody  between  1901 
and  1908,  according  to  his  inscription  on  his  last  sketch.  This  sketch  was  deliv- 
ered in  1911  to  Mrs  Richard  J.  Hall  (born  Elise  B.  Coolidge),  who  had  commis- 
sioned the  piece.  The  manuscript  is  inscribed  'Esquisse  d'une  "Rhapsodie 
Mauresque"  pour  orchestre  et  saxophone  principal  —  a  Madame  E.  Hall  avec 
I'hommage  respectueux  de  Claude  Debussy,  1901-1908'. 

After  Debussy's  death,  Jean  Roger-Ducasse  orchestrated  the  sketch,  and  his 
version  was  published  in  1919  as  'Rapsodie  pour  orchestre  et  saxophone  (1903), 
a  Madame  Elise  Hall,  Presidente  de  I'Orchestral  Club  de  Boston'.  It  was  first 
performed  at  the  Societe  Nationale  on  May  11  1919  in  Paris;  Mayeur  was  the 
saxophone  soloist  and  Andre  Caplet  conducted.  The  first  performance  of  the 
Rhapsody  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  February  12  1932, 
when  Louis  Speyer  was  the  soloist,  playing  the  saxophone  part  on  the  english 
horn  (although  there  is  no  mention  of  english  horn  by  Debussy  in  reference  to 
the  part). 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle, 
harp,  timpani,  strings  and  alto  saxophone  in  E  flat. 

Debussy  was  approached,  presumably  in  the  year  1901,  by  Mrs  Richard 
J.  Hall  of  Boston  who,  as  a  player  upon  the  saxophone,  desired  him  to 
compose  a  piece  for  that  instrument  with  orchestra.  Mrs  Hall  had  iden- 
tified herself,  in  1899,  with  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  an  organization 
of  amateurs,  which  had  existed  since  WZ*.  The  Club  in  1899  took  on 
an  unaccustomed  French  character.  Georges  Longy  became  the  conduc- 
tor; the  personnel  was  listed  under  the  heading  'L' Orchestre',  and 
French  numbers  predominated  on  every  programme,  with  the  frequent 
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legend:  '(First  time)'.  There  were  many  pieces  for  saxophone,  ordered 
by  Mrs  Hall,  mostly  from  French  composers,  and  played  by  her.  (The 
programs  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club  at  Jordan  Hall  list  these  pieces: 
in  1901,  Loeffler's  'Divertissement  Espagnol';  in  1903,  Longy's  'Impres- 
sion'; in  1904,  d'lndy's  'Choral  Varie';  in  1906,  Sporck's  'Legend'  and 
Caplet's  'Impressions  of  Autumn'.  Mrs  Hall  also  appeared  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Longy  Club  in  Georges  Longy's  'Lento'  in  1905,  and  Caplet's 
'Legende',  both  pieces  which  had  been  written  for  her.) 

The  Rhapsody  which  Mrs  Hall  ordered  from  Debussy  was  not  heard  at 
the  Boston  Orchestral  Club  for  the  good  reason  that  when  its  con- 
certs came  to  an  end  in  1911,  the  piece  still  stood  in  Debussy's  pos- 
session as  a  fragmentary  sketch.  The  truth  was,  as  Debussy's  letters 
clearly  show,  that  the  composer  was  very  far  from  enthusiastic  to 
produce  music  for  the  saxophone.  'The  Americans  are  proverbially 
tenacious,'  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Messager  on  June  8  1903.  'The 
femme-saxophone  landed  in  Paris  eight  or  ten  days  ago,  and  is  in- 
quiring about  her  piece.  Of  course  I  assured  her  that  with  the  exception 
of  Rameses  II  it  is  the  only  subject  that  occupies  my  thoughts.  All  the 
same,  I  have  had  to  set  to  work  on  it,  so  here  I  am  searching  desperately 
for  novel  combinations  calculated  to  show  off  this  aquatic  instrument.' 

Debussy  found  himself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  accepted 
and  used  up  the  fee  for  a  commission  alien  to  his  inclinations  and 
experience.  The  saxophone  was  of  course  at  that  time  unfamiliar,  a 
curiosity  used  occasionally  and  episodically  for  special  color  effects  in 
orchestral  scores,  sometimes  met  with  in  brass  bands,  but,  with  modern 
jazz  not  invented,  quite  free  of  its  present  disreputable  associations. 
('It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn',  wrote  the  critic  of  the  Boston  Journal,  January 
6  1903,  'that  Mr  Leoffler  has  already  written  a  piece  for  Mrs  Hall,  and 
that  Debussy  and  d'lndy  are  now  at  work  on  pieces  for  this  sombre, 
melancholy,  mysterious  instrument.)  Debussy  was  too  conscientious, 
too  self-exacting  an  artist  to  dash  off  carelessly  a  display  piece  for  an 
instrument  which  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand.  'The  saxophone,' 
he  wrote  to  Pierre  Louys,  'is  a  reed  instrument  with  whose  habits  I  am 
not  very  well  acquainted.  I  wonder  whether  it  indulges  in  romantic  ten- 
derness like  the  clarinet.'  He  may  have  hoped  to  better  his  acquaintance 
with  the  saxophone  when  Mrs  Hall  visited  Paris  in  1904  and  performed 
d'lndy's  'Choral  Varie'  at  the  Societe  Nationale.  The  effect  upon  him  was 
quite  the  opposite,  according  to  Vallas,  and  although  Mrs  Hall  was  a 
player  of  considerable  expertness,  'He  thought  it  ridiculous  to  see  a  lady 
in  a  pink  frock  playing  on  such  an  ungainly  instrument,  and  he  was  not 
at  all  anxious  that  his  work  should  provide  a  similar  spectacle.' 
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The  Rhapsody  hung  fire  despite  his  persisting  good  intentions,  probably 
because  to  make  a  fair  copy  with  every  orchestral  detail  filled  in  would 
have  taken  many  precious  hours  from  such  more  absorbing  scores  as 
'La  mer',  which  he  was  working  on  between  the  years  1903  and  1905. 

The  composer  may  have  considered  his  honor  redeemed  when  at  last 
he  sent  her  in  1911  a  sketch  with  practically  the  full  notation,  written 
on  three  or  four  staves,  the  solo  part  complete  but  the  instrumentation 
only  occasionally  indicated  in  pencil.  This  sketch  was,  of  course,  of 
no  practical  use  to  Mrs  Hall.  In  1919,  after  the  death  of  the  composer, 
Roger-Ducasse  wrote  a  full  score  from  the  sketch,  and  the  music  was 
at  last  published  and  performed  in  Paris. 

Roger-Ducasse  has  been  meticulously  faithful  to  the  composer's  inten- 
tions. He  has  not  changed  a  note  of  the  solo  and  has  adhered  to  the 
pencilled  directions  except  in  the  most  insignificant  details.  (Leon  Vallas 
in  his  life  of  Debussy  makes  the  statement  that  in  the  'rough  draft'  he 
delivered  to  Mrs  Hall,  'he  even  left  some  bars  blank  and  some  of  the 
"bridges"  incomplete'.  This  is  not  true;  the  writer  must  have  based 
his  statement  upon  the  earlier  sketch  which,  together  with  the  final 
manuscript  of  Roger-Ducasse,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire. The  manuscript  which  Debussy  sent  to  Mrs  Hall  was  loaned  by 
the  family  estate  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Examina- 
tion of  this  manuscript  shows  that  Debussy,  of  necessity  leaving  endless 
details  of  instrument  combination  to  the  discretion  of  the  arranger, 
nevertheless  provided  the  notation  in  full  until  a  point  beginning  87  bars 
from  the  end,  when  he  left  24  bars,  the  larger  part  of  two  manuscript 
pages,  as  no  more  than  a  single  melodic  line.) 

The  Rhapsody  begins  tres  modere  in  C  sharp  minor,  with  a  basic  the- 
matic phrase  for  the  violins  which  is  to  find  later  recurrence.  This  short 
introductory  portion  in  moderate  tempo  contains  a  brief  unaccom- 
panied cadenza  for  the  saxophone.  There  is  no  other,  nor  does  Debussy 
at  any  point  push  forward  the  instrument  in  a  displayful  vein.  It  is 
written  almost  throughout  as  no  more  than  a  prominent  voice  in  the 
general  orchestral  texture.  There  may  be  significance  in  the  subtitle 
'for  orchestra  and  saxophone',  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
sketch  is  inscribed  'pour  orchestre  et  saxophone  principal',  a  phrasing 
which  he  also  used  in  his  Rhapsody  for  clarinet. 

After  38  bars,  there  begins  the  allegretto  scherzando  which  dominates 
the  Rhapsody.  It  is  in  a  6/8  rhythm  with  a  plain  Spanish  suggestion 
accentuated  according  to  Debussy's  indications  by  the  military  drum 
and  tambourine.  The  rhythm  recurs  persistently,  leading  to  intriguing 
ramifications  and  complexities.  The  color  of  the  solo  instrument  is 
relieved,  again  under  Debussy's  directions,  by  important  solos  for  the 
oboe  and  flute. 

notes  continued  on  page  38 


Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


From  sitar  to  Satie 


Satie  is  in.  It  is  said  he  has  re- 
placed  Indian  music  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  pot-to-acid  crowd. 
You  don't  have  to  smoke  to  en- 
joy  him,  though.  Born  in  1866,  a 
Rosicrucian  as  a  young  man,  he 
first  composed  in  a  mystical  style 
that  greatly  influenced  the  young 
Debussy.  Then  he  turned  away 
to  produce  his  characteristically 
cool  music  whose  purity  and  sim- 
plicity are  its  most  remarkable 
attributes,  moving  closer  to  the 
world  of  Picasso  and  Cocteau, 
and  becoming  a  kind  of  father 
figure  to  the  group  of  Les  Six 
(Milhaud,  Poulenc,  Honegger, 
etc.).  He  was  a  delightful  humor- 
ist; often,  though,  the  whimsical 
titles  he  gave  his  compositions  — 
"Trois  morceaux  en  forme  de 
poire,"  "Sonatine  bureaucra- 
tique,"  "Veritables  Preludes 
flasques  (pour  un  chien),"  and 
the  like  —  were  meant  as  psycho- 
logical armor  for  music  of  tender- 
ness and  delicacy. 

Vanguard  has  done  a  pleasant 
thing  in  issuing  a  two-record 
"Homage  to  Erik  Satie,"  including 
the  ballet  scores,  "Parade"  (re- 
member the  Picasso  curtain  at  the 
Fine  Arts  recently?),  "Relache," 
and  "Mercure,"  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  smaller 
works,  some  of 
them  originally 
written  for 
orchestra,  others 
scored  by  vari- 


and 
and 
is   a 


ous  of  Satie's  friends,  Debussy, 
Poulenc,  Milhaud,  among  them, 
and  with  the  whole  collection 
performed  most  stylishly  by 
Maurice  Abravanel  and  the  Utah 
Symphony. 

Benjamin  Britten  has  recorded 
two  of  his  early  works  (London). 
One  is  the  virtuosic  Variations  on 
a  Theme  of  Frank  Bridge  for  string 
orchestra,  written  in  1937  for  the 
Salzburg  Festival,  and  the  work 
that  made  his  international  repu- 
tation. The  other,  richer,  more 
important  piece  is  "Les  Illumina- 
tions" settings  for  tenor 
string  orchestra  of  verse 
prose  by  Rimbaud.  There 
wonderful  vividness  of  imagery 
and  freshness  to  this  music, 
which  is  sung  to  perfection  by 
Peter  Pears.  Britten's  conducting 
of  the  English  Chamber  Orches- 
tra is  in  both  works  miles  ahead 
of  any  competition  on  records. 

Another  fine  composer-con- 
ductor record  is  one  on  which 
Stravinsky  leads  his  own  suites 
from  "Histoire  du  soldat"  and 
"Pulcinella"  getting  the  sharp  ac- 
cents and  diamond-edged  sonori- 
ties that  seem  uniquely  charac- 
teristic of  his  own  performances 
(Columbia). 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 

the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  0|(§) 

Trust  Department    •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •    742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

JOAN  SUTHERLAND     soprano     ANASTASIOS  VRENIOS     tenor 
RICHARD  BONYNGE     conductor 


Sunday  December  15  1968  at  3  pm  in  Symphony  Hall 

Joan  Sutherland  and  Anastasios  Vrenios  will  sing  duets  from 
Rigoletto,  Don  Pasquale  and  Linda  di  Chamonix.  Miss  Sutherland 
and  Mr  Vrenios  will  also  sing  arias  by  Handel,  Rossini,  Auber 
and  Balfe.  The  program  will  end  with  the  Sleepwalking  scene 
from  Bellini's  La  Sonnambula.  Richard  Bonynge  will  conduct 
music  for  orchestra  by  Mozart,  Donizetti  and  Maillart. 

Ticket  prices  are  $5,  $6,  $8,  $10,  $12.50  and  $15. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  box  office,  Symphony  Hall. 
(Telephone  266-1492) 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 


yOigam  J      Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow.  Prop..  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  3S4),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . . . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


'  ^>   v;    «*  i-  \s  *  J?***1 


MrSf 


•^i%^ 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 

ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ulfra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt  gold. 

PiageT  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B,  Horn 

429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

♦        BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 

We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts'  acclaimed 
1961  European  tour,  he  played 
Brahms'  monumental  Second  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 
down  the  hemisphere: 
"Watts  plays  with 
practically  inhuman 
virtuosity"  cried 
Die  Welt.  "An  out- 
standing virtuoso" 
echoed  Berliner 
Morgenpost. 
Upon  his  return  to 
the  States,  the  young 
pianist  performed 


An  InternationalTriumph! 
ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO  No.2  in  B  Rat 

New  York  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation" 
We  have  recorded 
Watts'  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
NewYorkPhil- 
harmonic.  Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms'  Second,  best. 


MS  7134  (Stereo  Only) 


Andre  Watts  /Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Sound  of  Genius  on 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


®  "COlUMBIvfflMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  USA 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


■     Asti 

pane  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


Dlill  Hi   Ox  JtlHilii  1 

Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


©   NEW   ENGLAND   MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Piano  concerto  in  B  flat  K.  595 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  the  Concerto  in  B  flat  early  in  1791  and  himself  played 
the  solo  part  at  the  first  performance  on  March  4  of  the  same  year. 
The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  strings  and  solo  piano. 

It  would  be  an  improbable  concert  season  that  did  not  include  per- 
formances of  at  least  one  symphony  from  Mozart's  great  final  trilogy  of 
1788.  It  is  literally  a  thrice-familiar  fact,  therefore,  that  all  of  these 
immortal  masterpieces  were  set  down  within  an  incredibly  short  span 
of  forty-six  days.  Moreover,  it  is  usual  to  mention  this  achievement  in 
approaching  any  of  Mozart's  late  works  —  so  astonishing  a  statistic 
seems  unavoidably  to  be  pertinent,  somehow,  as  one  attempts  to  define 
the  miracle  of  Mozart. 

The  latter  remains  indefinable;  but  more  and  more  the  customary  gambit 
strikes  one  as  intellectually  dubious  because  it  implies  (improperly)  a 
certain  preoccupation  with  symphonic  form,  and  additionally  because  it 
implies  an  inexorably  steady  growth  in  the  composer's  symphonic 
thought  instead  of  something  akin  to  the  'end  spurt'  phenomenon  so 
persistently  encountered  by  psychologists.  Inevitably,  it  would  appear, 
one's  inference  is  supposed  to  be  that  even  in  his  rich  maturity  the 
genius  of  Mozart  was  operating  at  rather  less  than  the  maximal  power 
yet  to  be  attained  (although  in  fact  he  outlived  the  trilogy  by  three  years 
and  wrote  no  further  symphonies). 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  proposition,  it  invites  all  manner  of  musico- 
logical  nit-picking.  Fortunately  an  alternative  perspective  is  available,  and 
its  premise  is  altogether  less  debatable  —  that  Mozart's  piano  concertos 
far  more  than  his  symphonies  provide  a  marvelously  detailed  cumulative 
record  of  his  creative  development. 

This  is  hardly  an  original  notion,  but  it  has  not  yet  gained  the  acceptance 
it  deserves.  In  our  time  it  has  been  stated  most  succinctly  by  Alfred 
Einstein  (in  his  'critical  biography'),  most  assiduously  by  Arthur  Hutch- 
ings  and  Cuthbert  Girdlestone  (in  their  respective  monographs  about 
the  piano  concertos),  and  most  formidably  of  all  by  Hans  Tischler,  whose 
exhaustive  'Structural  Analysis'  was  published  by  The  Institute  of  Medie- 
val Music  (!)  as  recently  as  1966.  Students  are  commended  in  particular 
to  Tischler's  painstaking  scrutiny  of  the  internal  evidence. 

James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 
He  wrote  about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe, 
and  contributed  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and 
critic  for  Musical  America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of 
The  American  Record  Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New 
York  University. 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 
Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.    Start 
anytime;   graduate  when  ready.    One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  ^ 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


Ironically  it  remains  for  the  external  evidence  to  explain  why  Mozart  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  mastery  with  the  glorious  C  major  concerto 
K.  503,  which  dates  from  December  of  1786.  Each  of  the  two  that  fol- 
lowed'is  a  special  case.  To  both  of  them,  the  'Coronation'  K.  537  of 
1788  and  the  present  K.  595  of  1791,  Einstein  guardedly  (and  differently) 
applied  the  term  hors  d'oeuvre.  Of  course  what  he  had  in  mind,  far 
from  the  culinary  connotation,  was  that  these  works  are  supplementary 
to  the  main  body  of  Mozart's  concertos  —  fifteen  if  you  include  the 
K.  413-415  of  1782  but  most  especially  the  dozen  composed  during  his 
brief  heyday,  1784-86,  as  the  most  popular  clavier  virtuoso  in  Vienna. 
(This  series  began  with  the  K.  449,  and  presumably  it  was  no  accident 
that  Mozart  began  his  thematic  catalogue  with  this  E  flat  concerto;  in 
any  event  it  was  the  first  of  his  creations  which  he  himself  saw  fit  to 
chronicle  for  posterity.) 

The  short  of  a  long  and  depressing  story  is  that  even  when  his  services 
were  sought  in  every  fashionable  salon  Mozart  barely  made  enough 
money  to  support  his  household,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  fell  out  of  favor 
his  circumstances  quickly  worsened  to  ignominy.  It  is  true  that  he  might 
have  staved  off  destitution  as  a  purveyor  of  galant  sweetmeats;  and  in 
vain  he  was  to  try  this,  belatedly,  with  the  'Coronation'  concerto.  But  in 
fact  he  could  no  longer  give  the  Viennese  audiences  what  they  wanted. 
The  cream  of  the  jest  —  soured  cream  indeed  —  is  that  Mozart's  life- 
long ability  to  gear  his  art  to  the  imperatives  of  supply  and  demand  was 
thus  demolished,  finally,  by  the  very  success  that  had  accelerated  the 
fullest  flowering  of  his  genius. 

Artistically,  to  be  sure,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  a  succession  of  triumphs: 
in  1787  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  the  String  quintets  K.  515-6,  and  Don 
Giovanni;  in  1788  the  Divertimento  K.  563  and  the  last  three  symphon- 
ies; in  1789  the  Clarinet  quintet  and  the  String  quartet  K.  575;  in  1790 
the  String  quartets  K.  589-90  and  Cos!  fan  tutte;  in  1791  La  clemenza  di 
Tito,  Die  Zauberflote,  the  Clarinet  concerto,  the  Requiem  —  and  not 
least  the  Piano  concerto  in  B  flat  K.  595. 

The  mind  boggles  at  this  fantastic  array  of  riches,  and  the  more  so  when 
one  ponders  the  wretchedness  that  pervaded  Mozart's  final  five  years  of 
temporal  life.  Surely  no  human  being  of  ordinary  compassion  could 
read  the  composer's  correspondence  from  this  period  without  coming 
to  tears  —  the  pathetic  entreaties  for  a  smidgen  of  financial  assistance 
are  a  ghastly  indictment  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

More  comfortably,  we  might  reconsider  the  idea  that  concerto  form 
was  for  Mozart  what  the  symphony  would  be  for  Beethoven.  Girdle- 
stone  has  elaborated  this  persuasively: 

'Nowhere  in  all  the  composer's  [Mozart's]  work  is  there  a  form  wherein 
he  has  expressed  himself  so  completely.  His  .  .  .  piano  concertos,  ex- 
tending from  his  eighteenth  to  his  thirty-sixth  year,  reveal  him  at  all 
ages;  they  are  the  most  varied  and  most  extensive  witness  to  his  artistic 
life.  We  find  in  them  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments; we  penetrate  through  them  into  the  inner  sanctuary  where  the 
harassed  and  overworked  man  found  afresh  the  radiant  life  which  never 
ceased  to  spring  up  within  him.  ...  He  wrote  some  fifty  symphonies, 
but  thirty-eight  of  these  were  composed  before  the  age  of  twenty-one 
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In  case  the  concert 

OlIOU  lU   GnCI .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


^SSET 


'IVEWHATEAUX 


lord  it 
over 

the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 

S 


RESTAURANT 


Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum   Parking.  491-3600 


and  only  the  last  four  of  the  remaining  ten  can  be  called  great.  He  com- 
posed also  some  thirty  quartets,  but  only  the  last  thirteen  date  from  his 
maturity;  the  others  were  all  written  before  he  was  twenty-three  and 
most  of  them  much  earlier.  ...  It  is  the  same  with  the  rest,  except  the 
operas  .  .  .  which  space  out  fairly  equally  over  the  years  of  his  maturity, 
and  are  the  only  group  which  might  vie  with  the  concertos  in  reflecting 
fully  the  personality  of  the  creator.' 

[As  a  wry  commentary  on  modern  musical  mores  vis-a-vis  those  of 
Mozart's  Vienna,  it  might  be  noted  that  a  record  company  saw  the  'snob 
appeal'  in  a  similar  sentiment  expressed  by  Einstein  and  turned  it  into 
a  not-so-subtle  message;  a  recent  full-page  advertisement  on  several 
Mozart  concerto  releases  is  headed,  in  very  large  type:  'Listeners  who 
can  really  appreciate  Mozart's  piano  concertos  are  the  best  audience 
there  is.'  Students  of  connoisseurship,  and  others,  may  pursue  this 
thought  on  page  289  of  Mozart  —  His  Character,  His  Work.  One  won- 
ders: would  matters  have  gone  differently  for  Mozart  if  he  had  been 
able  to  hire  an  expert  press  agent?] 

The  K.  595  was  not  composed  for  any  specific  occasion,  so  far  as  we  can 
say.  Neither  was  it  commissioned,  apparently,  although  the  fact  that 
Mozart  wrote  out  cadenzas  for  the  work  has  led  to  speculation  that  it 
was  intended  for  one  of  his  pupils.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  the 
score  was  completed  on  January  5  1791.  We  know  also  that  Mozart 
himself  played  in  the  first  performance,  which  was  given  the  following 
March  4  in  the  course  of  a  concert  actually  featuring  the  clarinetist 
Joseph  Bahr  (or  Beer;  the  spelling  is  uncertain). 

John  N.  Burk  perceived  the  K.  595  as  'even-tempered'  and  'neither  a 
deeply  probing  concerto  nor  a  joyfully  brilliant  one'.  But  that  was 
emphatically  a  minority  view.  Resignation,  yearning,  introspection, 
melancholy,  world-weariness,  nostalgia,  sublimity  —  all  of  these  are 
among  the  words  more  often  enlisted  to  describe  this  sad  song  of  a 
concerto,  and  all  of  them  are  variously  appropriate.  The  consensus  was 
expressed  well  by  Alfred  Orel,  who  spoke  of  this  concerto  as  'the 
measure  of  all  that  [Mozart]  had  now  laid  aside.  He  had  left  behind  the 
great  inner  and  outward  struggles  which  had  so  long  filled  his  life,  and 
found  satisfaction  in  offering  himself  in  the  calm  accomplishment  of  his 
mission  as  an  artist'.  Eric  Blom's  appraisal  was  not  dissimilar;  he  called 
the  K.  595  a  'truly  valedictory  work,  with  a  kind  of  chastened  mood 
occasionally  verging  on  a  feeling  of  oppressive  foreboding'. 

Girdlestone  for  once  makes  no  sense  whatever  when  he  concludes 
that  Mozart  must  have  written  the  K.  595  for  someone  else.  His  reason- 
ing: 'If  Mozart  had  had  to  play  it  himself,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  would 
have  written  a  more  brilliant  work,  like  the  concertos  composed  for  his 
own  use  in  1784,  1785  and  1786,  and  the  Coronation.  .  .  .'  Hermann 
Abert,  who  foreshadowed  Tischler  in  his  integral  analysis  of  the  con- 
cert, was  much  more  perceptive:  'One  gets  the  impression  that  Mozart 
had  composed  [the  K.  595]  for  himself  rather  than  for  the  general 
public,  for  the  joyous  brilliance  of  the  old  yields  here  to  a  highly  per- 
sonal and  remarkably  resigned  tone,  which  distinguishes  it  sharply,  for 
one  thing,  from  the  passionate  fervor  of  both  earlier  concertos  in  the 
minor  [the  D  minor  K.  466  and  the  C  minor  K.  491].' 


The  formal  unfoldment  is  of  crystalline  clarity  and  need  not  detain  us 
except  to  mention  that  the  first  Allegro  contains  passing  allusions  to 
Osmin's  aria  (Ha!  wie  will  ich  triumphieren!)  from  Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail  and  to  the  finale  of  the  'Jupiter'  Symphony. 

But  Einstein  deserves  to  be  heard  further.  After  remarking  on  the  fact 
that  this  concerto  was  given  its  premiere  in  a  hall  on  the  Himmelpfort- 
gasse  ('Gate-of-Heaven  Road'),  Einstein  continues: 

'Indeed,  the  work  stands  "at  the  gate  of  heaven",  at  the  door  of  eternity. 
But  when  we  term  this  Concerto  a  work  of  farewell  we  do  so  not  at  all 
from  sentimentality,  or  from  any  misconception.  ...  In  the  eleven 
months  that  remained  to  him,  Mozart  wrote  a  great  deal  of  various 
kinds  of  music;  it  was  not  in  the  Requiem  that  he  said  his  last  word, 
however,  but  in  this  work,  which  belongs  to  a  species  in  which  he  also 
said  his  greatest.' 

It  might  be  added  parenthetically  that  the  immediately  ensuing  K.  596 
was  a  song,  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Fruhlinge  ('Longing  for  Spring'),  for 
which  Mozart  used  again  the  Rondo  theme  of  his  B  flat  Concerto.  Did 
he  know  that  the  one  just  ahead  of  him  would  be  his  last?  There  is  no 
such  implication  in  the  biographical  data,  but  the  music  speaks  to  us 
with  more  candor. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


KURT  WEILL 

Suite  from  'Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik  fur  Blasorchester' 
(Suite  from  'The  threepenny  opera'  for  wind  orchestra) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 


Weill  was  born  in  Dessau  on  March  2  1900;  he  died  in  New  York  on  April  3 
1950.  Die  Dreigroschenoper  (The  threepenny  opera),  with  the  libretto  a  mod- 
ernized version  of  John  Gay's  The  beggar's  opera  translated  by  Elisabeth  Haupt- 
mann,  lyrics  by  Bertolt  Brecht,  was  first  produced  at  the  Theater  am  Schiffbauer- 
damm  on  August  28  1928.  Weill  published  his  instrumental  suite,  Kleine 
Dreigroschenmusik,  during  the  following  year.  It  was  compiled,  according  to 
Lotte  Lenya,  'for  his  own  amusement'. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  clarinets,  alto  saxophone,  tenor 
saxophone,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  trombone,  tuba,  banjo,  guitar,  bandoneon, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  wood  block,  torn  torn 
and  bells. 

The  beggar's  opera  (1728),  with  lyrics  and  dialogue  by  John  Gay,  music 
by  John  Pepusch,  was  revived  in  London  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammer- 
smith, in  June  1920.  The  Lyric  is  a  small  house,  ideal  for  revue  and 
chamber  opera,  and  the  production  was  so  successful  that  it  ran  for 
several  years.  Elisabeth  Hauptmann,  who  was  Bertolt  Brecht's  secretary 
and  amanuensis  at  the  time,  heard  about  it  and  sent  for  a  score. 
Intrigued,  she  began  a  translation  into  German,  giving  Brecht  her  manu- 
script scene  by  scene.  He  too  found  the  play  interesting  and  started  an 
adaptation,  cutting  here,  adding  there,  renaming  some  of  the  characters, 
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and  replacing  Gay's  songs  with  new  lyrics.  Some  he  wrote  himself, 
others  he  adapted  from  Kipling  and  Villon,  others  still  he  pirated  word 
for  word  from  an  existing  translation  of  Villon's  ballads  by  one  K.  L. 
Ammer.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  simple  eighteenth  century  Pepush 
score  would  in  no  way  suit  his  conception  of  the. opera;  so  he  called  in 
Kurt  Weill. 

Brecht  and  Weill  had  met  some  years  earlier,  and  had  found  that  their 
ideas  about  music  and  the  theatre  were  similar.  Brecht  loathed  the 
formal  atmosphere  of  the  concert  hall,  the  apparent  boredom  of  the 
audience,  the  archaic  uniforms  of  the  musicians  —  in  short  the  quasi- 
religious  ceremonial  of  the  symphony  concert.  He  hated  Beethoven  and 
found  the  sound  of  violins  intolerably  sugary.  His  feelings  were  so 
strong  that  the  music  he  did  like  he  named  'misuk',  a  term  Hanns 
Eisler,  another  composer  with  whom  he  worked,  attempted  to  describe 
by  calling  it  'above  all  popular,  and  reminiscent  of  the  singing  of  work- 
ing women  in  tenement  yards  on  Sunday  afternoons'. 

Weill,  whose  musical  tastes  were  less  eccentric,  nevertheless  disliked 
the  lush  neo-Romantic  music  fashionable  in  post-war  Germany.  As  a 
former  pupil  of  Humperdinck  and  Kasselt  at  the  Berliner  Hochschule, 
and  later  of  the  fastidious  Busoni,  Weill  had  immediately  won  favorable 
critical  reaction  for  his  first  orchestral  works,  published  in  1923,  which 
were,  in  the  words  of  Hans  Redlich,  'at  once  expressionistic,  abstract 
and  boldly  experimental'.  Weill  was  searching  for  a  new  form  of  musical 
expression  freed  from  the  thick  orchestral  textures  of  the  neo-Romantics; 
he  was  trying  to  make  his  music  spare  and  harsh  in  sound  and  yet 
appealing  at  the  same  time. 

In  an  absorbing  foreward  to  the  translation  by  Desmond  Vesey  and  Eric 
Bentley  of  The  threepenny  opera,  Kurt  Weill's  widow,  the  distinguished 
actress  Lotte  Lenya,  writes  of  the  first  Brecht-Weill  collaboration,  the 
song  cycle  Das  kleine  Mahagonny:  'No  modern  work  outside  of  Stra- 
vinsky's Le  sacre  du  printemps  ever  created  such  a  scandal  at  its 
premiere,  which  occurred  at  the  snooty  Baden-Baden  Festival.  Half  the 
public  cheered  madly,  the  other  half  booed  and  whistled  —  and  Brecht 
had  provided  his  cast  with  toy  whistles  so  that  they  could  whistle  back/ 

Miss  Lenya  continues  with  the  story  of  how  The  threepenny  opera  came 
to  be  written:  how  Weill  was  called  in  to  write  the  music,  how  the  actor 
Ernst-Josef  Aufricht,  who  had  ambitions  as  a  producer,  had  rented  the 
Schiffbauerdamm  Theatre  in  Berlin,  'a  wonderful  old  house,  all  red  and 
white  and  gold,  with  plaster  nymphs,  Tritons  and  cherubs,  adorably 
kitsch'.  Aufricht  read  the  six  scenes  that  Brecht  had  already  finished  and 
decided  that  he  wanted  the  piece.  Later  he  was  told  that  the  music 
would  be  Weill's.  Although  aghast  ('Wasn't  Weill  that  little  boy  with  a 
reputation  as  an  enfant  terrible  of  atonal  music?'),  he  agreed.  Secretly 
however  he  made  preparations  to  substitute  the  Pepusch  score.  Only 
later,  after  seeing  Lotte  Lenya  auditioning  in  the  Tango  ballad,  did  he 
decide  that  Weill's  music  would  do  after  all. 

Disaster  followed  disaster  in  the  preparations  for  the  first  night.  Carola 
Neher,  whom  Brecht  had  chosen  for  Polly,  had  to  leave  Berlin  to  be 
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with  her  dying  husband.  The  actor  cast  as  Peachum  withdrew.  Other 
members  of  the  company  complained  that  the  text  was  disgusting;  the 
leading  actor  wanted  a  more  dramatic  introduction  —  so  the  famous 
prologue  The  'Moritat'  of  Mac  the  Knife  was  written.  The  show  seemed 
much  too  long  and  numbers  were  cut.  And  so  on.  It  was  like  many 
pre-Broadway  try-outs. 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  the  opera  opened  on  time.  The  press  was 
mixed,  but  the  show  was  an  immediate  success  with  the  public.  'From 
that  day/  writes  Lotte  Lenya,  'Berlin  was  swept  by  a  Dreigroschenoper 
fever.  In  the  streets  no  other  tunes  were  whistled.  A  Dreigroschen  bar 
opened,  where  no  other  music  was  played/  There  were  more  than  four 
thousand  performances  in  about  120  German  opera  houses  during  the 
following  years. 

In  America  the  first  production  in  1933  was  rather  damply  received,  but 
the  revival  in  1955  (in  the  brilliant  English  adaptation  by  Marc  Blitzstein) 
at  the  Theatre  de  Lys  in  New  York,  in  which  Lotte  Lenya  recreated  her 
original  role  of  Ginny  Jenny,  ran  for  over  two  thousand  performances. 

No  note  about  Die  Dreigroschenoper  would  be  complete  without  some 
discussion  of  Brecht's  views  on  theatre  and  politics.  The  staple  fare  of 
the  German  theatres  of  the  early  twenties  was  melodrama,  drawing- 
room  comedy  and  the  classics.  These  three  kinds  of  drama  have  one 
basic  principle  in  common:  they  are  designed  to  involve  their  audience 
emotionally  as  a  group,  to  let  them  become  passively  involved.  Brecht 
reacted  violently  against  this  concept  of  theatre.  The  spectator,  in  his 
view,  was  an  individual  rather  than  a  small  part  of  a  group  audience 
without  identity.  A  play  was  successful  if  it  made  him  think;  the  theatre 
therefore  becomes  an  extension  of  the  lecture  hall.  In  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  of  November  27  1927  Brecht  wrote:  Instead  of  sharing  an 
experience  the  spectator  must  come  to  grips  with  things.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  try  to  deny  emotion  to  this  kind  of 
theatre.'  But  the  emotional  reaction  has  to  be  different:  the  impossibility 
of  identification  with  any  of  the  characters  allows  the  spectator  to  look 
critically  at  the  action  so  that  the  most  familiar  situation,  the  most 
familiar  attitude  appears  strange,  thereby  creating  a  new  understanding 
and  awareness  of  the  human  condition.  One  should  be  able  to  laugh 
when  the  actors  weep  —  and  vice  versa. 

As  a  convert  to  Marxism,  Brecht  was  revolted  by  the  capitalist  values 
of  the  nouveaux  riches,  the  thriving  operations  of  the  black  market  and 
the  blatant  decay  in  sexual  morality,  the  world  so  vividly  caricatured  in 
the  drawings  of  George  Grosz. 

Weill's  ideas  for  music  in  the  theatre  were  close  to  those  of  Brecht.  In 
an  essay  written  in  1929  the  composer  rejected  Wagner's  concept  of 
music  to  'create  moods,  depict  situations,  underline  dramatic  accents'. 
Instead  he  wanted  music  to  'create  a  sort  of  basic  gesture  by  means  of 
which  a  certain  attitude,  excluding  every  doubt  and  every  misunder- 
standing about  the  action  involved,  is  prescribed  to  the  actor'.  Or,  as 
Brecht  put  it  in  his  notes  to  the  opera  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  city  of 
Mahagonny,  music  must  'set  forth'  rather  than  'heighten  the  text';  must 


'take  the  text  for  granted'  rather  than  'proclaim'  it;  must  'take  a  stand' 
rather  than  'illustrate';  must  'give  the  attitude'  rather  than  'paint  the 
psychological  situation'.  With  these  principles  in  mind  Brecht  and  Weill 
wrote  The  threepenny  opera.  Martin  Esslin,  author  of  an  excellent  study 
'Brecht:  the  man  and  his  work',  describes  it  as  an  essay  on  Proudhon's 
aphorism  'La  propriete  c'est  le  vol'.  The  opera  shows,  in  Brecht's  own 
words,  'the  close  relationship  between  the  emotional  life  of  the  bour- 
geois and  that  of  the  criminal  world'. 

Die  Dreigroschenoper  is  a  very  free  adaptation  of  the  original  Beggar's 
opera:  the  action  is  transferred  in  time  to  the  late  nineteenth  or  early 
twentieth  century;  the  setting  is  a  fantasy-world  Soho.  The  form  itself 
remains  the  same  —  spoken  dialogue  interspersed  with  songs  and  musi- 
cal interludes.  The  main  characters  are  Captain  Macheath  (Mac  the 
Knife),  a  gangster  whom  Brecht  sees  as  'a  bourgeois  phenomenon',  a 
man  of  habit,  who  believes  passionately  in  the  necessity  for  a  stable 
society  despite  his  criminal  activities;  Jonathan  Jeremiah  Peachum,  pro- 
prietor of  the  firm  'The  beggar's  friend',  who  runs  a  mob  of  professional 
beggars,  providing  them  with  suitable  outfits  and  props  in  return  for 
50%  or  more  of  their  takings;  Celia  Peachum,  his  wife,  and  Polly,  his 
daughter,  who  becomes  one  of  at  least  two  Mrs  Macheaths;  Tiger 
Brown,  London's  chief  of  police,  an  old  buddy  of  Macheath's  in  the 
Indian  Army,  a  man  whose  intense  personal  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
public  duty  are  brought  to  inescapable  conflict;  Lucy,  Brown's  daugh- 
ter, another  Mrs  Macheath;  Ginny  Jenny,  a  whore.  The  other  characters 
are  a  ballad  singer,  who  sings  the  'Mac  the  Knife'  ballad,  Macheath's 
gang  of  ruffians,  beggars,  whores  and  policemen. 

Briefly,  the  story  is  as  follows:  Macheath  rashly  marries  Polly  Peachum. 
Her  father,  outraged  by  her  stupidity,  determines  to  have  Macheath 
caught  and  executed.  Tiger  Brown,  forced  by  Peachum  to  act,  sets  in 
motion  the  arrest  of  the  Captain.  Polly  warns  her  husband,  who  leaves 
to  lie  low  in  a  village  outside  London.  But  he  returns  to  Wapping  for  his 
weekly  visit  to  the  brothel  and  is  betrayed  by  Ginny  Jenny,  his  favorite. 
Behind  bars  in  the  Old  Bailey,  he  is  visited  by  his  two  wives  Lucy  and 
Polly,  who  confront  each  other  in  a  scene  of  viciously  insulting  dia- 
logue. Lucy  eventually  helps  Macheath  escape. 

Peachum,  furious,  threatens  to  disrupt  the  impending  coronation  cere- 
monies in  London  with  his  filthy  army  of  beggars,  forcing  Tiger  Brown 
once  more  to  have  Macheath  apprehended.  This  time  the  Captain  is 
found  with  Suky  Tawdry,  another  of  the  whores,  and  brought  back  to 
prison.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  be  hanged  a  messenger  arrives  on  horse- 
back with  a  pardon  from  the  Queen,  the  award  of  the  castle  of 
Marmarel  (presumably  a  satiric  play  on  Balmoral,  the  British  royal  fam- 
ily's Scottish  estate),  and  a  large  annual  pension.  The  opera  ends  as  the 
chorus  reminds  the  audience  of  the  bitterness  of  real  life  outside  the 
theatre. 

The  movements  of  the  Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik  are  taken  from  the 
opera  score,  the  vocal  parts  allotted  to  an  instrument  (saxophone,  trum- 
pet, for  instance).  The  suite  begins  with  the  Overture;  then  follows  The 
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Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 
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The  Golden  Can" 


FILIPPO  BERIO  100%  ITALIAN  OLIVE  OIL 

Produced  and  Packed  only  in  Lucca,  Italy 

THE  NATURAL  COLD   PRESSED  JUICE  OF  SELECTED  OLIVES 

Light,  Sweet  and  Delicious 

FILIPPO  BERIO  OLIVE  OIL,  INC.,  27  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.  02215  •  Tel.  266-0325 
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'Moritat'  of  Mac  the  Knife,  the  best  known  piece  in  the  opera,  which  is 
sung  as  a  prologue  by  the  ballad  singer.  Lotte  Lenya  writes  that  'this 
song  was  modeled  after  the  Moritaten  ("mord"  meaning  murder,  "tat" 
meaning  deed)  sung  by  singers  at  street  fairs,  detailing  the  hideous 
crimes  of  notorious  arch-fiends'. 

Macheath  sings  The  ballad  of  the  good  life  (a  foxtrot)  in  the  first  prison 
scene.  He  ridicules  the  intellectuals,  the  ascetics,  the  tr^th-  and  freedom- 
seekers;  only  the  rich  have  the  good  life,  the  theme  of  the  later  Brecht- 
Weill  opera  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  city  of  Mahagonny. 

Polly's  song  follows,  a  quiet,  haunting  melody,  played  by  the  clarinet, 
and  later,  the  flute.  She  sings  it  after  Macheath  has  left  her  to  hide  out 
away  from  London.  'It  was  good  while  it  lasted,  but  now  there's  no 
point  in  shedding  tears.' 

Then  comes  the  Tango  ballad,  called  'The  pimp's  ballad'  in  the  opera 
score,  a  duet  between  Macheath  and  Ginny  Jenny  just  before  she  betrays 
him.  This,  according  to  Brecht,  'the  tenderest  and  most  moving  love- 
song  in  the  play,  described  the  eternal,  indestructible  mutual  attachment 
of  a  procurer  and  his  girl.  The  lovers  sang,  not  without  nostalgia,  of 
their  little  home,  the  brothel.' 

The  song  of  the  big  guns,  in  Charleston  tempo,  is  a  duet  for  Macheath 
and  Tiger  Brown,  which  they  sing  at  the  Captain's  wedding  to  Polly.  The 
words  combine  fond  memories  of  army  comradeship  with  an  ironic 
attack  on  war  and  its  brutalization  of  human  nature. 

Weill's  music  was  brilliantly  summed  up  by  Virgil  Thomson,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  February  5  1951 :  'The  strength  of  the  music  .  .  . 
derives  from  its  deliberate  exploitation  of  weakness.  It  travesties  out- 
moded instrumental  conventions,  the  Romantic  parlor  song,  the  repeti- 
tive games  of  children,  the  commercialized  urban  formulas  of  our  own 
time.  Every  melodic  turn  is  made  of  the  weakest  intervals;  the  rhythm 
and  meter  are  as  lumpy  as  you  can  imagine;  the  line  consists  of 
sequences,  repetitions  and  half-tone  transpositions.  The  whole  is  monot- 
onous, insistent,  deliberately  vulgar,  wilfully  ugly,  outrageously  banal. 
And  through  this  consciously  adopted  aesthetic  of  the  ignoble,  which 
penetrates  the  music  in  every  detail  of  its  workmanship,  the  music  and 
the  poetry  speak.  They  speak  to  the  heart  moreover.  They  are  deeply 
touching  and  humane.' 

The  excerpts  from  'August  28  1928',  which  appears  as  the  foreward  to  the  translation  of  The 
threepenny  opera  by  Desmond  Vesey  and  Eric  Bentley,  published  by  Grove  Press,  are  reprinted 
by  kind  permission  of  Miss  Lenya.  They  are  copyright  by  Lotte  Lenya. 

Quotations  from  the  works  of  Bertolt  Brecht  and  Kurt  Weill  are  from  'Brecht  on  theatre', 
edited  by  John  Willett  (Hill  and  Wang,  1964)  and  'Brecht:  the  man  and  his  works'  by  Martin 
Esslin  (Doubleday,  1961). 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery,  including  oils  and  water  colors,  are 
loaned  by  the  Cambridge  Art  Association,  23  Garden  Street,  Cambridge. 
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RECORDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  Council  of  Friends  reminds  you  that  records  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  make  excellent  gifts.  Your  thoughtfulness  will  give 
pleasure  to  the  recipient  and  will  help  support  the  Orchestra. 


Some  specially  recommended  recordings: 


BARTOK 

BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

HAYDN 

MAHLER 

MOZART 

PROKOFIEV 


Concerto  for  orchestra 

'Emperor  concerto'  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition) 
(3  records) 

Symphonies  nos.  93  and  96 

Symphony  no.  1 


2643 
2733 
2724 
3010 

6166 
3030 
2642 


Requiem  mass  (Cardinal  Cushing's  mass  for 
the  late  President  Kennedy)  (2  records)  7030 


Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 


TCHAIKOVSKY         Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 


2994 


2681 


3014 


WAGNER 


Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner 


3011 


ADOLPHE  SAX  AND   HIS   INVENTION 
by  John  N.  Burk 
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e  saxopnone  was  invented  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 
Oscar  Commettant  opened  his  biography  of  Adolphe  Sax  ('L'histoire 
d'un  inventeur  au  dix-neuvieme  siecle')  with  these  words:  'The  life  of 
Adolphe  Sax  by  force  of  his  services  rendered  to  musical  art,  by  the 
struggles  he  endured  to  place  his  discovery  at  the  use  of  the  world,  and 
to  defend  them  against  infringements;  and  by  the  recognition  which  he 
has  received  from  all  nations,  rises,  we  have  no  fear  to  state,  to  the 
height  of  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  man.' 

This  opening  may  have  seemed  a  bit  sanguine  to  a  reader  of  1860  when 
the  book  appeared,  and  when  the  saxophone  was  still  a  rare  and  curious 
hybrid  in  the  family  of  instruments.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have 
vindicated  the  inventor  and  his  biographer. 

Adolphe  Sax  (1814-94)  was  a  musician  and  instrument  maker  of  Dinant, 
Belgium.  He  grew  up  in  the  workshop  of  his  father,  Charles  Sax,  a 
famous  maker  of  instruments,  working  beside  his  brother  Alphonse,  who 
likewise  was  to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement  of  musical  mechan- 
isms. Adolphe,  having  studied  the  flute  and  clarinet  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, used  his  knowledge  toward  the  betterment  of  their  fingering 
and  tonal  response.  Clarinets  particularly  occupied  him.  He  improved 
the  bass  clarinet  and  invented  the  double-bass  clarinet. 

Deep  in  his  clarinet  problems,  he  made  the  singular  experiment  of  fit- 
ting a  clarinet  mouthpiece,  with  its  single  reed,  upon  a  brass  instrument. 
A  clarinet  of  brass  would  have  differed  little  from  a  wooden  one.  But 
Sax  contrived  a  horn  of  conical  bore,  that  property  which  gives  all  of 
the  brass  family  their  distinguishing  timbre.  The  resulting  blend  of  dul- 
cet sweetness  and  penetrating  power  was  arresting.  The  clever  crafts- 
man contrived  his  stops  and  keys  for  fluent  manipulation. 

In  1842  he  went  to  Paris  armed  with  a  rather  formidable  outfit  of  wind 
instruments  —  notably  his  reed-brass  invention,  which  he  called  the 
'saxophone'.  Sax  was  hampered  by  an  entire  lack  of  funds  to  promote 
his  cause.  It  was  not  long  before  such  musicians  as  Berlioz,  Kastner  and 
Halevy  had  raised  funds  to  establish  him. 

He  exhibited  his  various  instruments  at  the  French  Exposition  of  1844, 
when,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  any  other  musician  to  handle  a 
totally  new  instrument,  he  was  forced  to  play  the  saxophone  himself. 
Various  musical  notables  of  Paris  became  actively  interested  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  saxophone.  Habeneck  commended  it,  Fetis  wrote  about 
it,  Meyerbeer  and  Auber  used  it  in  certain  scores.  Rossini  bestowed  upon 
its  special  quality  one  of  his  bon  mots:  'The  most  beautiful  tone  paste 
that  I  know'  ('la  plus  belle  pate  de  son  que  je  connais').  Berlioz  described 
the  instrument  with  enthusiasm  in  his  treatise  on  instrumentation,  an 
enthusiasm,  however,  which  did  not  lead  him  to  actual  use  of  the 
instrument: 

'These  instruments,  newly  added  to  the  orchestra,  have  rare  and  excel- 
lent qualities.  They  are  gentle  and  yet  penetrating  in  their  high  notes, 
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full  and  solid  in  their  depth  and  most  expressive  in  their  middle  reg- 
ister; altogether  a  most  uncommon  sound,  in  a  certain  measure  like  the 
sound  of  the  violoncello,  the  clarinet  and  the  english  horn,  with  a  certain 
half-metallic  mixture  which  somehow  lends  it  an  unusual  charm.  Lively 
and  just  as  suitable  for  quick  passages  as  for  lovely  melodious  ones  and 
for  religious  and  dreamlike  harmony  effects,  the  saxophone  is  of  great 
value  to  every  kind  of  music,  but  especially  in  slow,  dreamy  pieces. 
Clever  composers  will  in  time  produce  marvelous  effects  by  uniting  it 
with  the  family  of  clarinets  or  by  different  combinations/ 

Sax  took  out  a  patent  for  a  new  bugle  which  he  called  the  'saxhorn', 
and  a  'saxo-tromba'  which  more  nearly  approached  the  trumpet  family. 
In  1846  he  registered  for  patent  the  saxophone,  but  rival  instrument 
makers  of  Paris  opposed  the  patent  on  the  technical  grounds  that  it  had 
already  been  demonstrated  in  public.  Sax  retorted  by  withholding  his 
invention  for  a  year,  and  challenging  them  to  produce  something  com- 
parable. This  they  could  not  do.  Eventually  he  obtained  not  only  his 
patent  but  a  government  monopoly  for  the  French  military  bands.  Saxo- 
phones accordingly  were  firmly  planted  in  the  official  band  music,  dis- 
placing horns,  oboes  and  bassoons.  (The  doublebass  clarinet  is  still  used 
in  the  band  of  the  'Garde  Repubiicaine'.)  Sax  enjoyed  many  honors  in 
his  day,  took  medals  at  later  exhibitions,  and  had  illustrious  support. 
Nevertheless  his  lack  of  business  acumen  resulted  in  his  bankruptcy  in 
1852.  In  1877,  having  again  fallen  into  adversity,  he  was  forced  to  sell 
his  entire  collection  of  instruments. 

The  saxophone,  persisting  in  brass  bands,  met  with  only  occasional  use 
in  orchestral  music,  mostly  in  France  from  such  composers  as  Meyer- 
beer, Saint-Saens,  Thomas/  Bjzet  and  d'lndy.  Outstanding  modern  in- 
stances of  the  employment  of  the  saxophone  are  generally  familiar. 
Strauss'  use  of  a  quartet  of  saxophones  in  his  'Symphonica  Domestica'  is 
often  quoted.  From  the  time  of  the  emergence  of  the  jazz  band,  about 
1915  or  1916,  the  saxophone,  becoming  a  household  object,  has  in- 
evitably insinuated  itself,  together  with  jazz  rhythms,  into  symphonic 
music.  Those  who  attend  concerts  need  only  be  reminded  of  what  Ravel 
has  done  in  'Bolero'  and  in  his  orchestration  of  Mussorgsky's  'Pictures  at 
an  Exhibition'. 


THE  DEN  GALLERY 

Specializing  in  18th  and  19th  Century 

American  Paintings  and  Clocks 

Objects  of  Art 

3  PINE  WOOD  ROAD,  DOVER,  MASS. 

Tel.  (617)   785-0639  Vic  and  Olga  Firth  —  By  Appointment  onlj 


THE  SOLOISTS 


FELIX  VISCUGLIA,  bass  clarinetist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  made  his 
debut  as  saxophone  soloist  last  weekend. 
He  was  born  in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 
It  was  not  until  three  years  after  the  end  of 
his  war  service  in  the  US  Marine  Corps  in 
the  Pacific  area  and  China  that  he  started 
studying  music.  He  was  twenty-two  when 
he  enrolled  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  1949.  Two  years  later  he 
played   for   the   first   time   as   an   auxiliary  Milton 

with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  performances  of  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre 
du  printemps. 

After  the  award  of  his  Bachelor's  degree,  Felix  Viscuglia  began  a  full- 
time  professional  career  as  player  and  teacher.  He  toured  extensively  as 
clarinetist,  giving  solo  recitals  and  as  a  member  of  several  chamber 
ensembles.  He  is  now  on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  of  Boston  University  (including  the  summer  program  at  Tan- 
glewood)  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  he 
is  director  of  wind  ensemble.  He  is  married  and  has  two  daughters. 


Schna 


Born  in  Nuremburg,  Germany,  CLAUDE 
FRANK  was  surrounded  by  music  from  his 
earliest  childhood.  He  was  six  when  he 
started  learning  the  piano,  and  only  five 
years  later  had  a  chance  to  play  for  Artur 
Schnabel.  Encouraged  to  continue,  he  began 
to  study  with  one  of  Schnabel's  former 
pupils  when  his  family  moved  to  Paris 
U^Hf  shortly  afterwards.  Under  the  threat  of  the 
Nazi  invasion,  the  Franks  moved  again,  and 
eventually  arrived  in  New  York  in  1941. 
bel  had  moved  too,  and  Frank  became  one  of  his  students. 


After  service  in  the  US  Army,  Claude  Frank  resumed  his  studies  and  in 
1946  was  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  a  conducting  student.  He 
started  teaching,  but  after  a  summer  at  Marlboro,  Vermont,  he  turned 
to  performing.  In  1956  he  made  the  first  of  his  many  European  tours, 
and  after  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Charles 
Munch  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  Leonard  Bernstein  in 
1959,  he  was  engaged  by  most  of  the  major  symphony  orchestras  in 
the  United  States. 

He  has  appeared  many  times  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Erich  Leinsdorf,  has  made  several  recordings  for  RCA  Victor  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  for  several  years.  Claude  Frank 
last  appeared  with  the  Orchestra  at  the  1968  Berkshire  Festival  when  he 
played  Mozart's  G  major  concerto  K.  453.  He  also  played  sonatas  by 
Beethoven  at  a  Prelude  concert;  he  is  at  present  recording  the  complete 
sonatas  of  Beethoven  for  RCA. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RCil 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

7kt,  AutOMAOi  <%  Ckduttvu 

^% 

»aVino« 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     CORRIDOR 
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to  begin  your  Christmas  shopping.  For 
lovely  gifts  for  everyone  on  your  list, 
for  distinctive  cards,  for  delicious  holiday 
foods,  shop  at  the  Union. 


THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A   nonprofit  social  service   organization   .   .   .   264   Boylston   Street     •      Boston   02116 


Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMB^E 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


S^ivice  1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 


LARGEST 
OUTSIDE 
BOSTON 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


v^S 


ASSETS  NOW 

OVER 
$60  MILLION 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 
President 


Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


Tri£  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.  •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,   WESTBURY,    NY.     1  1  590 
British  Industries  Co..  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 
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Boston's 

Internationally 

Famous  Italian 

Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


Free  Attendant 
Parking 

pole 


For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 

arie 


283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 
All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21    Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music— to  further  the  under- 
stqjg^gaf 
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For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 
143  Beacohsfield  R 
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MAI  RFN^        FRUIT  AND  STEAK 
L1L1\1j1J1jL  J  O       GOURMET  SHOPPE 

100  NATURAL  CHEESES 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

ITALIAN 

Stilton 

Brie 

Gorgonzola 

Cheshire 

Pettir  Suisse 

Bel  Paise 

Caerphilly 

Goat 
Camembert 

Fontina 

^E^N—YygyT  Imported  Prosciutto  and  Westphalen  Ham 
^^L^^^       Romanoff's  Private  Stock  Fresh  Caviar 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE... 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 
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Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


you 

never 
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second 

with 

US 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


EM 


ue 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


5for  !Proof 


CALL   426-5050 


51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can  play  in 

comes  from  Converse.  Another  noteworthy  item:  Con- 

verse/Hodgman  weatherproof  clothing.  For  hunting,  fish-   Maiden,  Massachusetts  02i4i 

ing,  boating,  or  even  performing  Handel's  Water  Music 


•converse 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


S.  $♦  Waterman  S  Sons,  Inc, 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  '  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  n  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FHANKMN  STHKKT  •  HUSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (017)  542-9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FIFTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  21  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


PISTON 


STRAVINSKY 


SCHARWENKA 


PROKOFIEV 


Prelude  and  allegro  for  organ  and  strings 
CHARLES  WILSON 

Le  chant  du  rossignol 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor  op.  32 
EARL  WILD 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'* 


Xaver  Scharwenka,  who  was  born  in  1850,  was  a  famous  pianist  and 
teacher  in  his  time.  He  lived  for  several  years  in  the  United  States  in  the 
nineties  and  founded  a  branch  of  his  Berlin  conservatory  in  New  York. 
He  was  in  considerable  demand  as  a  soloist,  and  three  times  played  his 
first  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  The  last  performance  by  the 
Orchestra  in  Boston  was  given  in  1898,  when  Moriz  Rosenthal  was 
soloist. 


SIXTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  4  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 


BIZET 
BERLIOZ 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C 
Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

i 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOi 

igwood 

6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tei 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sulla's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  CLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-881/ 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 


1030  kc  AM 


WCRB       1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 


WEEI         590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 


WEZE        1260  kc  AM 


WHDH     850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 


WRKO      680  kc  AM  and  98.5  mc  FM 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
f      compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took   the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to   modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8b  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.   HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKIN'S 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager/ 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  e> 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachusel 

Hi  Fie 


BeeftuwiK:  Symphony  W&.  2 

Ike.  Cmbim  ok  ?m*eik(M  (Sefeciiww) 

Beaton  Sijhi{>Iumu|       ^ 
£tick  Lvmd&ti 
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RG/I 


RED  SEAL 

STEREO 


THE  FOUR  BRAHMS  SYMPHONIES 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSOORF 


Red  Seal  Recordings 

itc/i 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
5 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ata/u 


Night  Time 
Radiance 


Shimmering  silk/worsted 

dress  by  Topaz  with  glittery 

buttons.  Softly  shaped.  With 

cuff  neckline.    In  green, 

gold  or  turquoise. 

10-18,  $45.    From  our 

holiday  collection.    Misses. 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 


j£        J/le  J/wsseau  s/ovse  ofj&os/o/t 


^Jodau  A  Silhouette 

Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet   Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


nifi 

exchange 


Waltham 

Cambridge 

677  Main  St. 

95  Vassar  St. 

893-4434 

864-4434 

JORDAN 
MARSH 


social  scoop  .  .  . 


The  little  black  velvet 
banded  with  luxurious 
white  mink,  most  dramatic 
look  of  the  social  season. 
Sizes  8  to  16,80.00.... 
Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders 


Second  Floor  —  Main  Store 


Boston  —  Framingham  —  Peabody  —  Maiden 
Braintree  —  Burlington  —  Bedford,  N.  H. 


THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres.  ..to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U.S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  world.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


UJXPAN  AIR  LINES 


official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


Statler  Office  Bldg. 
20  Providence  Street 
Tel.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      furs 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 


Boston,  Mass. 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115   newbury  street,   boston 

personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


THIS  CHRISTMAS 

GIVE   RECORDS  &  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

GIFTS  OF   LASTING  ENJOYMENT 

******************** 
MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 
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1969  Coupe  deVi lie.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Your  first  weekend  with  the  beautiful  new  1969  Cadillac 

will  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  go  traveling.  With  its  brilliant 

new  styling— and  spirited  performance  to  match— even  the 

most  familiar  trip  will  take  on  new  excitement 


I 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


son 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Thursday  December  5  1968 


Erich  Leinsdorf  has  suddenly  become  ill; 
this  evening's  concert  will  be  conducted  by 
Charles  Wilson,  who  will  direct  the  Cantata  no.  202 
by  Bach  from  the  harpsichord. 


CONTENTS 
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Bach  —  Wedding  cantata  no.  202 
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The  soloists  and  the  chorus 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

SECOND  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  December  5  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BACH 


'Wedding'  Cantata  no.  202  for  soprano  'Wei- 
chet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten'  (Vanish,  gloomy 
shadows) 

Aria:  Weichet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten 
Recitative:  Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu 
Aria:  Phobus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden 
Recitative:  D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor  sein  Vergnugen 
Aria:  Wenn  die  Fruhlings  lufte  streichen 
Recitative:  Und  dieses  ist  das  Glucke 
Aria:  Sich  uben  im  Lieben 
Recitative:  So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe 
Gavotte:  Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit 


SARAMAE  ENDICH  soprano 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  violin 
CHARLES  WILSON  harpsichord  continuo 
HENRY  PORTNOI  double  bass  continuo 


RALPH  GOMBERG  oboe 
JULES  ESKIN  cello  continuo 
SHERMAN  WALT 

bassoon  continuo 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45 

Chorus:  Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen 
Chorus:  Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 
Baritone  and  chorus:  Herr,  lehre  doch  mich, 

dass  ein  Ende 
Chorus:  Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen 
Soprano  and  chorus:  Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit 
Baritone  and  chorus:  Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine 

bleibende  Statt 
Chorus:  Selig  sind  die  Toten 


SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano  DAVID  CLATWORTHY 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
LORNA  COOKE  de  VARON     conductor 


baritone 


The  text  of  the  Bach  cantata  is  on  page  24;  of  the  Requiem  on  page  46. 

BALDWIN   PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

by  Alec  Robertson 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN   BACH 

'Wedding'  cantata  no.  202  for  soprano  'Weichet  nur,  betrubte 

Schatten'  (Vanish,  gloomy  shadows) 

Bach  was  born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21  1685;  he  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28 
1750.  This  cantata  was  composed  while  Bach  was  living  at  Cothen.  It  has  sur- 
vived through  a  copy  made  by  Johann  Peter  Kellner.  The  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  was  given   in   Brooklyn  on  January  16  1922. 

The  instrumentation:  oboe,  bassoon,  strings  and  harpsichord  continue 

On  June  5  1708,  Regina  Wedemann,  an  aunt  of  Bach's  wife,  Maria 
Barbara,  was  married  to  a  pastor,  Johann  Lorenz  Stauber,  in  the  church 
of  the  tiny  village  of  Dornheim  just  outside  Arnstadt,  where  Bach's  own 
wedding  had  taken  place  the  year  before. 

Bach  composed  his  first  Wedding  cantata  for  this  occasion,  a  setting  of 
Psalm  LXV,  12-15,  Der  Herr  denket  an  uns  und  segnet  uns  (The  Lord 
remembers  us  and  blesses  us)  and  doubtless  members  of  the  Bach  clan 
provided  the  singers  and  players,  with  the  composer  at  the  organ.  During 
his  period  of  office  as  court  composer  at  Cothen,  where  he  had  no 
duties  to  perform  in  the  Duke's  chapel,  Bach  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
large  number  of  secular  cantatas  but  only  one  of  these,  our  cantata  no. 
202,  is  preserved  complete,  two  more  being  known  to  us  from  subse- 
quent adaptations  in  the  church  cantatas. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  Wedding  cantata  composed  at  Cothen  in  its 
original  version.  Bach  was  often  unwilling  to  leave  good  material  com- 
posed for  a  special  occasion  aside,  but  the  dance-like  character  of  the 
cantata  would  have  prevented  him  from  using  the  music  subsequently 
in  a  church  work.  It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  Bach,  in  the 
manner  of  his  time,  did  not  recognize  any  sharply  defined  difference 
between  sacred  and  secular  music. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  his  secular  cantatas  in  any 
way  less  worthy  of  the  inscriptions  he  put  on  his  sacred  works  for  he 
considered  all  his  music  as  composed  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

In  his  secular  works  he  did  not  abstain  from  the  contrapuntal  style  which 
was  ingrained  in  him,  but  lightened  the  texture  according  to  the  content. 
This  is  the  case  in  this  Wedding  cantata  and  also  in  the  well-known 


THE  DEN  GALLERY 

Specializing  in  18th  and  19th  Century 

American  Paintings  and  Clocks 

Objects  of  Art 

3  PINE  WOOD  ROAD,  DOVER,  MASS. 

Tel.   (617)   785-0639  Vic  and  Olga  Firth  —  By  Appointment  only 
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Newest  way  to  dress 
for  holiday  parties  — 

glittery  vest,   satin   shirt 

and   flowing  pants. 

Sport  Shop,  fourth  floor 


Filene's  Boston 


*        f*p~^ 


cantatas  of  the  Leipzig  period,  such  as  the  Peasant  cantata  —  with  its 
delightful  use  of  folksongs  —  the  Coffee  cantata,  or  Phoebus  and  Pan, 
which  are  virtually  comic  operettas. 

In  May  1720,  Bach  returned  from  Carlsbad  where  he  had  gone  with  his 
prjnce  —  who  took  his  chief  musicians  with  him  when  he  went  on  such 
visits  —  to  find  to  his  profound  sorrow  that  his  beloved  wife  was  dead 
and  buried  leaving  him  with  four  motherless  children,  after  nearly  thir- 
teen years  of  happy  married  life.  He  waited  over  a  year  before  marrying 
again.  His  bride,  Anna  Magdalena,  was  the  daughter  of  Johann  Caspar 
Wilcken,  principal  trumpet  player  at  the  court  of  Weissenfels.  She  is 
said  to  have  had  an  excellent  soprano  voice  and  was  employed  as  a 
singer  at  the  Cothen  court,  when  Bach  met  her,  a  post  she  retained 
after  her  marriage.  Her  income  was  about  half  her  husband's  and  so 
added  extra  money  to  domestic  bliss. 

It  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  Anna  Magdalena  sang  the  solo 
soprano  part  in  this  Wedding  cantata.  We  do  not  know  what  couple 
the  libretto  was  written  for  or  its  author.  The  charming  text  indicates 
that  they  were  young  and  its  poetic  conceits  evidently  appealed  to  Bach. 
The  work  is  scored  for  oboe,  strings  and  continuo  and,  as  'table  music', 
it  would  have  been  performed  during  the  Gargantuan  feast  common  at 
these  ceremonies.  Perhaps  this  induced  Bach  to  make  the  first  aria  the 
longest  and  finest,  before  the  company  became  flown  with  wine  and 
overloaded  with  food! 

It  speaks  of  Frost  and  Winter  disappearing  —  perhaps  there  had  been 
a  long  engagement —  and  Flora  bringing  her  flowers  and  good  fortune. 
With  his  love  for  pictorialism  Bach  depicts,  in  rising  arpeggios  on  the 
strings,  the  mists  dispersing.  The  cantata  consists  of  five  arias,  all  but  the 
first  preceded  by  brief  recitatives.  The  second  aria  'Phoebus  hastens  with 
his  speedy  horses'  gives  Bach  a  chance  to  depict  that  image  in  the  lively 
continuo  part. 

The  young  couple  are  not  directly  alluded  to  until  no.  6,  a  recitative 
which  calls  down  a  blessing  on  them;  the  aria  following  'To  dally  in 
love',  has,  like  the  first  aria,  an  oboe  obbligato;  combined  with  its  part  is 
an  equally  lovely  independent  melody  in  the  voice  part. 

For  the  final  number  (which  was  a  chorale,  of  course,  in  the  Leipzig 
church  wedding  cantatas)  Bach  writes  a  charming  gavotte.  Oboe  and 
strings  have  the  lion's  share,  and  the  curious  way  the  voice  part  is  fitted 
in  suggests  that  the  movement  may  have  had  its  origin  in  an  instrumental 
suite,  but  no  doubt  the  wedding  party  would  not  have  bothered 
about  that  if  they  recognized  it. 

So  ends  this 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

JOAN  SUTHERLAND     soprano     ANASTASIOS  VRENIOS     tenor 
RICHARD  BONYNGE     conductor 


Sunday  December  15  1968  at  3  pm  in  Symphony  Hall 

Joan  Sutherland  and  Anastasios  Vrenios  will  sing  duets  from 
Rigoletto,  Don  Pasquale  and  Linda  di  Chamonix.  Miss  Sutherland 
and  Mr  Vrenios  will  also  sing  arias  by  Handel,  Rossini,  Auber 
and  Balfe.  The  program  will  end  with  the  Sleepwalking  scene 
from  Bellini's  La  Sonnambula.  Richard  Bonynge  will  conduct 
music  for  orchestra  by  Mozart,  Donizetti  and  Maillart. 

Ticket  prices  are  $5,  $6,  $8,  $10,  $12.50  and  $15. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  box  office,  Symphony  Hall. 
(Telephone  266-1492) 


ARIA 

Weichet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten, 
Frost  und  Winde,  geht  zur  Ruh'! 
Florens  Lust  will  der  Brust 
Nichts  als  frohes  Cluck  verstatten, 
Denn  sie  traget  Blurrien  zu. 

RECITATIVE 

Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu,  auf  Bergen 
und  in  Griinden  will  sich  die  Anmuth 
doppelt  Schon  verbinden,  der  Tag  is  von 
der  Kalte  frei. 

ARIA 

Phobus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden, 
Durch  die  neugeborne  Welt, 
Ja,  weil  sie  ihm  wohl  gefallt 
Will  er  selbst  ein  Buhler  werden. 

RECITATIVE 

D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor  sein  Vergnugen, 

wenn  Purpur  in  die  Wiesen  lacht,  wenn 

Florens  Pracht  sich  herrlich  macht,  und 

wenn  in  seinem  Reich,  den  schonen 

Blumen  gleich,  auch  Herzen  feurig 

siegen. 

ARIA 

Wenn  die  Friihlingslufte  streichen 
Und  durch  bunte  Felder  weh'n, 
Pflegt  auch  Amor  auszuschleichen 
Um  nach  seinem  Schmuck  zu  seh'n 
Welcher,  glaubt  man,  dieser  ist: 
Dass  ein  Herz  das  andre  kusst. 

RECITATIVE 

Und  dieses  ist  das  Glucke:  dass  durch 
ein  hohes  Gunstgeschicke  zwei  Seelen 
einen  Schmuck  erlanget,  an  dem  viel 
Heil  und  Segen  pranget. 

ARIA 

Sich  uben  im  lieben,  in  Scherzen  sich 

herzen 

Ist  besser  als  Florens  vergangliche  Lust 

Hier  quellen  die  Wellen,  hier  lachen 

und  wachen 

Die  siegenden  Palmen  auf  Lippen  und 

Brust. 

RECITATIVE 

So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe, 

verlobte  Zwei,  vom  Unbestand  des 

Wechsels  frei.  Kein  jaher  Fall,  noch 

Donnerknall  erschrecke  die  verliebten 

Triebe! 

GAVOTTE 

Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit 
Tausend  helle  Wohlfahrtstage, 
Dass  bald  bei  der  Folgezeit 
Eure  Liebe  Blumen  trage. 


Vanish,  gloomy  shadows; 

Frost  and  winds,  be  gone! 

The  pleasures  of  spring  bring  the  heart 

Nothing  but  happiness; 

For  with  it  come  the  flowers. 


The  world  decks  itself  anew;  on  hills 
and  dales  everywhere,  charm  and  beauty 
strive  to  unite;  the  days  are  no  longer 
cold. 


Phoebus  hastens  with  his  speedy 

horses 

Through  the  newborn  world. 

Because  the  world  pleases  him  so, 

He  joins  in  the  pleasures  of  love. 

Cupid  too  seeks  his  pleasure,  when 
the  meadows  are  covered  with  laughing 
purple,  when  the  flowers  bloom 
magnificent.  Like  flowers,  ardent  hearts 
are  the  conquerors  in  Cupid's  kingdom. 


When  the  spring  breezes  blow 

And  fan  the  colorful  fields, 

Then  Cupid  steals  out 

To  display  his  magic  charm, 

The  charm,  so  we  believe, 

To  make  one  lover  kiss  another. 

And  this  is  happiness:  that  by  a  lucky 
chance,  two  souls  find  Cupid's  charm, 
on  which  sparkle  the  jewels  of 
happiness  and  fortune. 

To  dally  in  love,  to  bind  two  hearts 

together 

Is  better  than  the  fleeting  pleasure  the 

flowers  bring. 

Here  rise  the  springs,  here  the  palm 

branches 

Nod  merrily  and  watch  over  united 

lips  and  breasts. 

So,  blessed  pair,  may  the  bonds  of 
purest  love  keep  you  free  from  the 
uncertainties  of  fate.  May  no  ill  wind 
nor  thunderbolt  disturb  your  tender 
devotion. 

May  fortune  smile 

And  bring  you  everlasting  happiness, 
And  may  your  love  blossom 
Through  the  passing  years. 

Translation  by  Andrew  Raeburn 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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i  lew  C^naiand  ^redtivai 

The  approach  of  the  holiday  season  heralds  the 
advent  of  many  gala  occasions.  For  the  hostess 
we  have  exciting  long  culottes  and  gowns  for  dinner 
at  home.  For  the  guests,  important  dresses,  short 
or  long  in  varied  degrees  of  formality.  Many  styles 
exclusively  ours. 


BOSTON 


^Mi&AJnros. 


WELLESLEY 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem)  op.  45 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  completed  the  Requiem  in  1866,  except  for  the  fifth  movement,  which 
he  composed  two  years  later.  The  first  performance  of  the  six  movements  was 
given  in  Bremen  on  Good  Friday,  April  10  1868,  Brahms  himself  conducting. 
The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Leopold  Damrosch,  gave  the 
United  States  premiere  on  March  15  1877.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  on  March  28  1926 
under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

An  incautious  friend  once  questioned  Brahms  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
religious  beliefs  and  received  an  abrupt  answer  which  precluded  any 
further  conversation  on  the  topic.  'I  have  my  faith',  he  said.  We  know 
from  Max  Kalbeck,  one  of  Brahms's  greatest  champions,  and  the  author 
of  a  four-volume  biography  of  the  composer  (1904-1914),  that  'Nothing 
made  him  angrier  than  to  be  taken  for  an  orthodox  church  composer  on 
account  of  his  sacred  compositions'. 

The  reference  is  to  the  motets  with  German  words,  and  to  the  Three 
Sacred  Choruses  with  Latin  words  familiar  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Brahms  composed  these,  and  many  others,  all  for 
unaccompanied  voices,  for  his  Hamburg  Ladies  Choir  (disbanded  in 
1858  when  he  moved  to  Vienna)  and  for  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Society's  Chorus,  not  for  church  use. 

Brahms  presumably  chose  to  call  his  greatest  choral  work  A  German 
Requiem  to  disassociate  it  from  the  Latin  Requiem  Mass  and  make  it 
clear  that  the  text  came  from  the  Lutheran  Bible.  Schutz's  title 
Musikalisches  Exequien  associates  his  work  with  an  actual  burial  service 
but  Brahms's  came  to  be  associated  with,  and  in  part  inspired  by,  the 
deaths  of  Schumann  in  1856  and  of  his  own  mother  in  1861.  The  second 
number,  'Behold  all  flesh  is  as  grass',  had  its  origin  in  a  slow  move- 
ment for  an  abortive  symphony  begun  at  the  time  of  the  Schumann 
tragedy,  of  which  material  from  the  first  movement  was  used  up  in  the 
corresponding  movement  of  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  and  in  1861 
he  had  already  arranged  the  text  of  four  movements  of  what  was  turning 
out  to  be  a  cantata.  By  1866  he  had  added  two  more  movements,  and 
last  of  all  —  and  surely  with  special  thought  of  his  mother  —  came  the 

continued  on  page  38 

Alec  Robertson  was  educated  at  Bradfield  College  and  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  London,  of  which  he  is  a  Fellow.  After  a  year  as  an 
organist  and  choir  master,  he  joined  the  British  Army  in  1914.  After 
the  war  he  lectured  in  London,  joining  the  Gramophone  Company 
(HMV)  in  1920  to  help  develop  the  educational  use  of  the  phonograph. 
After  study  in  Rome  he  joined  the  BBC  in  1939,  becoming  a  producer 
of  music  talks.  He  retired  in  1952.  Alec  Robertson  is  the  author  of  many 
books  on  music,  has  contributed  articles  to  Chamber's  Encyclopedia  and 
Grove's  Dictionary,  and  is  Music  Editor  of  The  Gramophone. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


w  What  passion  cannot  musick 
raise  and  quell!" 


November  22  is  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  3rd 
century  Roman  martyr  had  any- 
thing  to  do  with  music  at  all; 
nonetheless,  she  has  been  revered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  art 
since  the  15th  century,  and  you 
might  want  to  celebrate  her  cal- 
endar  day  with  the  new  record  of 
Handel's  "Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day".  David  Willcocks  conduct- 
ing the  Choir  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  the  Academy  of  St. 
Marti n-in-the-Fields,  and  soloists 
April  Cantelo  and  Ian  Partridge 
(Argo).  The  text  by  Dryden  is 
one  of  the  grandest  ever  given  a 
composer,  and  Handel  responds 
excitingly  to  its  images  as  he  in- 
vokes  in  turn  "the  TRUMPETS 
loud  clangor,"  "the  soft  com- 
plaining FLUTE,"  and  "the  last 
and  dreadful  Hour"  when  "the 
dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
/And  MUSICK  shall  untune  the 
sky."  A  great  work  and  a  worthy 
performance. 

Handel  had  eight  weeks  be- 
tween finishing  the  Ode  and  its 
premiere,  and  he 
occupied  the  first 
five  usefully 
by  writing  the 
12  Concerti 
Grossi,  Op.  6. 


This  wonderfully  varied  set  of 
works  is  newly  available  on  rec- 
ords, played  with  a  happy  blend 
of  scholarship  and  spirited  musi- 
cality  by  the  English  Chamber 
Orchestra  under  Raymond 
Leppard  (Mercury,  3  records). 
Menuhin's  recording  (Angel)  is 
more  energetic  and  fanciful,  rea- 
sons for  me  to  prefer  it  slightly, 
but  Leppard' s  will  please  many 
for  being  lighter  on  its  feet,  for 
its  more  transparent  tone,  and 
for  costing  a  bit  less. 

The  Concentus  Musicus  from 
Vienna  is  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  old  instruments  should 
sound  beautiful,  not  grotesque, 
and  that  a  good  performance  of 
early  music  will  be  even  better  if 
it  gives  the  original  timbres  as 
well.  The  Concentus's  recording 
of  the  four  Bach  orchestral  Suites 
has  just  come  out  (Telefunken, 
Das  alte  Werk  series,  2  records), 
offering  performances  delicious 
in  sonority,  captivating  in  vital- 
ity, and  excitingly  revealing 
about  the  dance  rhythms. 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (j)|| 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


ItCil 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

^^^     Erich  Leinsdorf 


^ 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  1    (Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist) 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J  ' 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:    Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 


2642 
7046 
7031 

7044 

2673 
2694 

7030 

2897 

2732 

2962 

2934 

2707 
2834 
2703 

3019 
2994 
2667 

2879 
2701 

2641 
2849 

2725 

2681 

2954 

3014 
7040 
3011 
6710 


MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    (2  L  P  s)  $12  00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J  ' 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    io  i_  P  si  $12  00 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J   v  '  '  *     " 

MENDELSSOHN:  Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626  \   (7  \   P  '<\  $12  on 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live")  j    v  ;  * 

E5£E2E!iEE:  %ano  goncer5°  N°-  J  1   (John  Browning,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  J 

PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    ntrhak  P*»rim»n   viniini«ti 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J   (ltZhak  Perlman-  violinist) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    fQamnPi  Mauec   r*»ni«:n 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J   (Samuel  Mayes,  cellist) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

RAVEL:    Piano  Concerto  in   G  \    Mnrin  HnllanriPr    niani<s« 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  j    lLorm  MoMander'  P'anist) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:  Awakening  Scene 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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2228 
2438 
6077 
6098 
2608 
6114 
2109 

2297 
2647 

2668 

2490 
2629 

2314 
2520 

2221 

2625 

2073 
2567 

2314 
2664 
2568 
2341 


BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:   Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

WAL^ONfco'ce™  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  }  (Gre*°r  "•"«»*.  cellist) 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 


MENDELSSOHN: 
MENDELSSOHN: 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 


}   $7, 


00 


MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde 
Suite  Provencale 

MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 


2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

2565  R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

2683  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 

Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 


1129 
1035 

6003 

6006 
1109 
1062 
1030 
1041 

1060 


1034 
1033 
1071 

1032 


1100 
1197 

1037 
1065 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral")  1 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi)  \   (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures  J 

BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:   Rapsodie  Espagnole 

d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1   (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 

RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Vrolinist) 

WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1153  £HACTH£J^RiANJ.  Violi?  Concerto  1  (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise  J  &  ' 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 

1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $. 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


KENTUCKY 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

C  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop,.  In'.. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  livingtrust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


Ol/HHi   OJLxtHiXLil 

Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


) 


A 


My  insurance  company? 
New  England  Life,  of  course. 

Why? 
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©   NEW   ENGLANO   MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTO 


I 


Yome  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 
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And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 


lovely  soprano  solo,  with  chorus,  'Now  hath  man  sorrow  but  yet  I  shall 
again  behold  you  and  fill  your  heart  With  rejoicing',  to  which  the  chorus 
respond  'Yea,  I  will  give  you  comfort  as  one  whom  his  mother  comforts'. 

Brahms  was  a  life-long  student  of  Luther's  Bible  and  Florence  May,  his 
friend,  pupil,  and  first  English  biographer,  tells  us  'the  texts  culled  from 
various  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the  Apocrypha  have 
been  chosen  ...  as  parts  of  the  people's  book  of  Luther's  Bible,  the 
accepted  representative  to  Protestant  nations  of  the  highest  aspirations 
of  man,  and  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  present  the  ascending  ideas  of 
sorrow  consoled,  doubt  overcome,  death  vanquished'.  Brahms  does  not 
pray  once,  let  alone  twice,  for  the  dead.  He  expressed  his  point  of  view 
about  his  work  —  it  is  one  of  his  rare  confessional  utterances  —  in  a 
correspondence  with  Dr  Karl  Reinthaler,  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
Bremen  Cathedral,  where  the  six  movements  were  performed  under 
Brahms's  baton  on  Good  Friday  of  1868.  In  a  letter  to  the  composer  dated 
5  October  of  the  previous  year,  Reinthaler  wrote  about  the  Requiem: 

'It  occupies  not  only  religious  but  purely  Christian  ground.  The  second 
number  deals  with  the  prediction  of  the  return  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
last  number  but  one  there  is  express  reference  to  the  mystery  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  "We  shall  not  all  sleep".  For  the  Christian  mind, 
however,  there  is  lacking  the  point  on  which  everything  turns,  namely 
the  redeeming  death  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  Moreover  you  say  in  the  last  move- 
ment "Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth" ',  that 
is  to  say,  after  Christ  has  finished  the  work  of  redemption.' 

Brahms  was  not  to  be  trapped  into  the  logical  argument.  He  explained 
that  he  had  humanity  as  a  whole  in  mind,  that  he  had  deliberately 
omitted  verses  such  as  those  of  John  3:16,  and  selected  others,  'Because 
I  am  a  musician,  because  I  needed  them,  because  I  cannot  dispute  the 
"from  henceforth"  of  my  revered  poets,  or  strike  it  out'.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  commitment  to  Christianity  in  the  Requiem,  as  Brahms  saw  it; 
though  as  he  said  it  was  for  all  humanity,  it  might  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  it  was  for  all  mankind,  past,  present,  and  future,  that  Christ  died, 
and  in  so  doing  conquered  death.  There  is  no  knowing  what  he  thought 
of  Christianity,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  his  intense  preoccupation, 
or,  as  some  say,  his  obsession  with  death,  as  shown  in  his  catalogue  of 
works.  In  1858,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  composed  a 
Funeral  Hymn,  for  mixed  voices  and  wind  band  (without  flutes  or  trum- 
pets, but  with  trombones),  the  theme  of  which  foreshadows  that  of  the 
first  number  of  the  Vier  Ernste  Gesange  (Four  Serious  Songs). 

There  are  phrases  in  'Feldeinsamkeit'  and  'Mit  vierzig  Jahren'  which 
remarkably  foreshadow  the  frightening  one  in  the  second  of  the  Four 
Serious  Songs.  The  summer  peace  of  the  singer,  lying  in  the  grass  gazing 
up  at  the  blue  sky  flecked  with  white  clouds,  is  faintly  disturbed  by  the 
thought  of  death,  and  though  the  dark  angel  is  not  mentioned  in  'Mit 
vierzig  Jahren'  the  implication  is  that  a  man  of  forty  is  well  on  the  way 
to  the  grave! 

A  chilling  wind  blows  through  'Auf  dem  Kirchhof  ('At  the  Church- 
yard') tempered  by  a  hush  (where  the  music  modulates  into  a  con- 
solatory C  major)  at  the  thought  of  the  peacefully  sleeping  dead,  at 
which  point  Brahms,  as  he  himself  admitted,  introduces  a  reminiscence 
of  the  last  chorale  in  Bach's  St  Matthew  Passion  'Wenn  ich  einmal  soil 
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In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  J 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


scheiden'  ('If  I  should  e'er  forsake  Thee,  forsake  me  not,  O  Lord').  The 
majority  of  the  Eleven  Chorale  Preludes,  composed  at  various  periods  of 
his  life  and  completed  in  the  year  before  his  death,  are  also  concerned 
with  death.  The  final  one  is  a  most  moving  setting  of  the  melody  with 
the  words  'O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lassen'  ('O  world,  I  must  now 
leave  you'). 

Brahms's  point  of  view,  in  part,  could  be  that  of  one  who  looks 
back  from  death  to  life,  and  there  finds  consolation.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  the  great  funeral  speech  upon  those  who  have  fallen  in  war  which 
Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles. 

'I  do  not  now  commiserate  the  parents  of  the  dead  who  stand  here;  I 
would  rather  comfort  them.  You  know  that  your  life  has  been  passed 
amid  manifold  vicissitudes;  and  that  they  may  be  deemed  fortunate  who 
have  gained  most  honour,  whether  an  honourable  death  like  theirs,  or 
an  honourable  sorrow  like  yours,  and  whose  days  have  been  so  ordered 
that  the  term  of  their  happiness  is  likewise  the  term  of  their  life  .  .  . 
remember  that  your  life  of  sorrow  will  not  last  long,  and  be  comforted 
by  the  glory  of  those  who  are  gone.' 

As  G.  Lowes-Dickenson  says  in  his  little  gem  of  a  book  The  Creek  View 
of  Life  (Methuen,  1896),  'This  represents  perhaps  what  we  call  the 
typical  attitude  of  the  Greek.  To  seek  consolation  for  death,  if  anywhere, 
then  in  life,  and  in  life  not  as  it  might  be  imagined  beyond  the  grave, 
but  as  it  had  been  and  would  be  lived  on  earth.  ...  It  is  the  spirit',  Mr 
Dickenson  adds,  'that  Goethe  noted  as  inspiring  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Athens.' 

The  choice  of  texts  for  the  Requiem,  however,  seems  to  contradict  this 
looking  back  from  death  to  life  lived  and  lost,  and  it  is  here  again  that 
Brahms  may  have  made  some  equation  between  the  Christian  and  Greek 
expressions  of  religion  in  their  purest  form.  Michael  Hamburger  is  very 
interesting  in  discussing  this.  'As  far  as  the  ideological  issues  are  con- 
cerned it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Holderlin  converted 
Christianity  to  himself,  that  is  to  say,  he  reconciled  the  principles  with 
his  previous  (Greek  inspired)  system  of  thought  and  belief,  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Leconte  de  Lisle  did  in  his  later  years.' 

Brahms  set  Holderlin's  Hyperion's  Song  of  Destiny  in  1868,  two  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  Requiem.  The  first  stanza  of  the  poem  speaks 
of  the  felicity  of  the  immortals  in  their  abode  of  beauty  and  light,  the 
second  of  the  hard  and  irremediable  lot  of  man  on  earth. 

. . .  Suffering  men 

Dwindle  and  fall 

Blindly  from  one 

Hour  to  the  next, 

Hurled  like  water 

From  rock  to  rock, 

Downwards  for  years  to  uncertainty.1 

This  third  and  last  stanza  Brahms  repeats  twice  to  music  harsh  and  bleak 
all  through.  Then  he  returns  to  the  lovely  melody  of  the  E  flat  orchestral 
Prelude,  put  here  into  C,  and  a  major  sixth  higher  in  pitch,  and  virtually 
1  Poems  of  Holderlin,  trs.  Michael  Hamburger  (Nicholson  &  Watson,  1943). 
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with  the  same  orchestration,  flute  and  muted  strings.  Is  this  to  be  taken 
to  mean,  contrary  to  what  Holderlin  expresses  in  his  first  two  stanzas, 
that  the  uncertainty  is  resolved,  or  that  the  gods  care  nothing  for  man's 
fate  and  even,  in  some  sense  like  the  revolting,  unchristian,  and  one 
hopes,  now  discarded  doctrine  of  St  Thomas,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed  is  increased  by  observing  the  torments  of  the  damned  or,  finally, 
is  it  simply  that  musical  considerations  impelled  Brahms  to  end  his  work 
in  this  way  and  not  in  an  ineffective  darkness? 

The  Requiem  is  not  an  oratorio,  it  is  a  choral  symphony.  Brahms  had 
only  once  before,  and  not  altogether  successfully,  in  the  D  minor  Piano 
Concerto,  scored  for  full  orchestra  and  now  he  used  even  larger  forces, 
adding  three  trombones  and  tuba  to  the  brass  section,  a  third  drum  and 
a  harp  to  the  percussion,  and  paying  far  greater  attention  to  tone  colour. 
This  is  immediately  apparent  in  the  opening  movement  from  which 
clarinets,  all  bright  tones  —  trumpets  and  violins  —  are  excluded,  for 
the  music  is  in  mourning. 

Brahms  quotes  the  words  of  Christ  twice,  'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn: 
for  they  shall  be  comforted'  (Matthew  5:4,  the  third  of  the  Beatitudes, 
in  the  first  movement  in  the  work)  and  'Now  hath  man  sorrow,  but  yet 
I  shall  again  behold  you  and  fill  your  heart  with  such  rejoicing  as  no 
man  taketh  from  you'  (John  16:22)  at  the  start  of  the  fifth  and  last 
composed  movement. 

Comfort  breathes  in  every  measure  of  the  lovely  tranquil  melody  (cellos, 
violas)  of  the  orchestral  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  which  the 
chorus  do  not  sing  till  the  second  of  the  two  last  verses  of  Psalm  126, 
and  so  is  an  anticipation  of  the  'coming  again  with  joy'  after  the  'weep- 
ing' of  that  verse.  The  gently  rising  phrase  the  oboe  plays  and  the  chorus 
echoes,  a  beautiful  moment,  meditates  on  the  comfort  of  which  the 
words  speak.  The  music  is  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  Lied 
whose  treasury  Brahms  had  already  liberally  enriched  and  which  makes 
this  work  so  grateful  to  sing.  The  use  of  the  harp  at  the  close,  woodwind 
gently  pulsating  above,  is  a  beautifully  calculated  touch  of  tone-colour. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  listeners  to  the  Requiem 
have  noticed  the  reference  Brahms  makes  in  the  second  movement, 
'Behold  all  flesh  is  but  as  grass',  to  the  chorale  Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott 
lasst  waken  ('If  thou  but  suffer  God  to  guide  thee'),  the  words  and 
melody  by  Georg  Neumark  (1621-81).  Bach  uses  it  in  eight  of  his  church 
cantatas,  the  best  known  of  which  is  no.  21,  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekummerniss 
(My  spirit  was  in  heaviness),  and  he  wrote  four  chorale  preludes  for 
organ  on  it. 

This  is  not  fortuitous:  further  evidence  is  supplied  by  the  first  two  notes 
of  the  chorale  on  the  string  basses  in  the  first  two  bars  of  this  move- 
ment. The  heavily  burdened  measures  of  the  funeral  march  in  the 
dark  key  of  B  flat  minor  (muted  strings  and  wind,  horns,  trumpet  and 
harp  stressing  the  second  beats)  in  the  orchestral  introduction  form  a 
counter-melody  to  the  chorale  melody  sung  by  the  chorus,  'Behold  all 
flesh  is  but  as  grass',  etc.  (Peter  I.  1:24-5). 

A  German  audience  might  be  expected  to  recognize  Brahms's  gloss  on 
the  chorale  and  hear  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  trio,  in  the 
major  key,  of  this  funeral  march,  'Be  patient  therefore  dearly  beloved, 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord'  (James  5:7-8),  which  accords  with  the 
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trust  in  God's  guidance  expressed  in  the  first  verse  of  the  chorale. 
Inevitably  the  sombre  march  returns,  scored  as  before,  to  be  followed 
by  a  new  section  (not  another  trio)  based  on  Isaiah  30:10  'And  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  shall  return  again',  preceded  by  a  'head-line',  'But 
the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever',  with  trombones  and  trumpets 
prominent,  that  leads  straight  into  the  allegro  non  troppo.  This  makes  a 
feint  at  being  a  fugue,  but  fortunately  does  not  succeed.  It  is  a  rather 
conventional  section  but  has  an  imaginative  coda,  'Joy  everlasting  shall 
be  upon  their  heads'  where  the  clarinet,  oboe,  and  flute  in  succession 
quietly  recall  the  vigorous  theme  at  the  start,  the  trombones  more  loudly 
a  little  later  on,  and  joy  bubbles  out  in  the  rising  scale  passage  on 
the  strings. 

The  quiet  end  prepares  us  for  the  austere  start  of  the  third  movement 
for  solo  baritone  and  chorus,  'Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end  and  the 
number  of  my  days'  (Psalm  39:5-8).  Brahms  is  so  well  read  in  sixteenth- 
century  polyphony  and  in  Bach  that  one  is  continually  being  reminded 
of  things  done  before  and  repeated  here,  not  copied  but  thought  out 
anew.  Such  is  the  fine  declamation  for  the  baritone,  accompanied  only 
by  horn,  string  basses  and  drums  at  the  words,  'See  now  Thou  hast 
made  my  days  as  but  a  span  long  before  Thee,  and  my  lifetime  is  as 
nought  to  Thee'. 

There  is  a  wonderful  moment  when  the  chorus  cries,  'Lord,  what  have  I 
to  hope  for?'  to  agitated  wind  chords.  On  one  of  these  chords  the  voices 
cease  and  the  orchestra  dies  away.  Then,  as  the  music  goes  into  D 
major,  comes  hope  and  trust  in  the  great  aspiring  phrases  in  all  the 
vocal  parts.  This  is  unforgettable.  This  time,  to  words  from  Wisdom 
3:1,  'But  the  righteous  souls  are  in  the  hand  of  God  and  they  shall  rest 
ever  more',  we  do  get  a  fugue,  and  one  constructed  on  a  pedal  point 
low  D  which  is  maintained  in  every  one  of  the  thirty-six  bars.  The  effect 
conveyed  is  of  unshakeable  confidence.  'Rest'  has  its  first  mention  here 
and  will  have  one  more  in  the  last  movement.  The  Wisdom  text,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention,  in  its  Latin  form  'Justorum  animae  in  manu 
Dei  sunt',  is  used  as  the  text  in  the  Gradual,  Alleluia  (verse),  Offertory 
and  Communion  for  Feasts  of  Martyrs,  and  has  been  set  most  beauti- 
fully by  Byrd,  but  finely  also  by  Palestrina,  Lassus,  and  others. 

The  mellifluous,  gently  flowing  fourth  movement,  'We  love  the  place 
where  thine  honour  dwells,  O  Lord  of  hosts'  (Psalm  84:1-5),  for  chorus 
only,  is  well  placed  to  relieve  the  tensions  of  the  previous  movement: 
but  Brahms's  carefully  devised  scheme  is  disturbed  by  the  interpolated 
fifth  movement,  the  famous  and  beautiful  soprano  solo,  with  chorus, 
'Now  hath  man  sorrow,  but  yet  I  shall  again  behold  you  and  fill  your 
heart  with  rejoicing',  which  takes  us  back  to  the  sorrow  and  comfort 
and  joy  of  the  opening  movement.  The  last  words  of  the  fourth  move- 
ment, 'We  love  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwells',  speaking  before 
of  the  soul  longing  and  fainting  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  lead  naturally 
to  the  sixth  movement,  with  its  reminder  that  here  we  have  no  abiding 
city.  This  movement  is  keyless  —  in  spite  of  the  E  flat  key  signature  — 
up  to  the  end  of  the  baritone  entry  'Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery'.  The 
cadence,  one  of  common  currency  for  years,  is  just  what  is  needed  to 
resolve  the  shifting  tonalities  firmly  into  F  sharp  minor.  Then  the  trumpet 
sounds  (in  fact  trombones),  death  is  vanquished,  the  dead  arise  incor- 
ruptible and  are  changed,  and  the  great  C  major  fugue,  'Worthy  art 
thou,  Lord,  to  receive  honour  and  glory',  bursts  out. 
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MAI  RF1VS       FRUIT  AND  STEAK 

L1M.I\1jLHjL     o      gourmet  shoppe 


100  NATURAL  CHEESES 


ENGLISH 

FRENCH 

ITALIAN 

Stilton 

Brie 
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Pettir  Suisse 

Bel  Paise 

Caerphilly 

Goat 
Camembert 
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Imported  Prosciutto  and  Westphalen  Ham 
Romanoff's  Private  Stock  Fresh  Caviar 


158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 
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30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 


The  crushing  of  the  sting  of  death,  in  this  movement,  the  victory  over 
the  grave,  are  celebrated  in  some  of  the  most  dramatic  music  ever 
written  and  one  is  thrilled  by  it,  but  yet  made  uneasy  by  the  void  it 
creates.  Conquest  by  whom  for  what?  Chapter  15  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  in  the  New  Testament,  'If  Christ  be  not  risen  then  your 
faith  is  vain.  .  .  .  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  also  came  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  and  as  all  die  in  Adam  so  also  shall  all  be  made  alive 
in  Christ.'  Brahms,  as  we  saw,  told  Rheinhalter  that  he  couldn't  'dispute 
the  from  henceforth'  of  his  revered  poets,  but  he  could  dispute  the 
essential  message  of  St  Paul.  He  may  have  decided  that  those  of  his 
hearers  who  were  Christians  could  be  left  to  fill  in  mentally  what  he 
had  left  out.  One  could  hardly  charge  him  with  intellectual  dishonesty. 

The  final  movement,  'Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord' 
(Revelations  14:13)  with  its  reference  back  to  the  first  movement,  now 
has  violins  included  in  the  scoring  for  'for  the  former  things  have  passed 
away'.  The  figuration  in  the  orchestral  part  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
by  almost  identical  passages  in  Bach's  34th  church  cantata  O  ewiges 
Feuer  ('O  light  everlasting')  in  which  comes  the  exquisite  alto  aria, 
'Wohl  euch,  ihr  auserwahlten  Seelen  die  Gott  zur  Wohnung  ausersehn' 
('Blessed  ye  hearts  whom  God  has  chosen  to  be  his  dwelling  place'). 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  first  complete  performance  of  the  Requiem, 
in  1868,  Brahms  composed  the  Four  Serious  Songs,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  mortal  illness.  This  wonderful  work  became  his  farewell  to  music  and 
to  the  world. 

In  the  last  of  these  songs  he  turned  from  the  dark  sayings  of  Ecclesiastes 
to  the  radiant  words  of  St  Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ending  with  'And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
love,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love'  setting  the  words  to 
a  great  phrase  that  soars  heavenwards. 

'I  have  my  faith',  he  had  said,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  in  St  Paul's 
words  his  personal  expression  of  it,  according  to  his  own  interpretation. 
Brahms  died  on  April  3  1897,  and  the  Serious  Songs  were  sung,  we  are 
told,  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land as  if  a  requiem  for  the  master. 

program  notes  copyright  ©  by  Alec  Robertson 

The  greater  part  of  Alec  Robertson's  note  on  Brahms  appears  in  his 
b6ok  'Requiem',  published  in  England  by  Cassell  and  in  the  United 
States  by  Praeger. 


CHORUS 

Selig  sind,  die  da  Leid  tragen, 

denn  sie  sollen  getrostet  werden. 

Die  mit  Tranen,  saen 
werden  mit  Freuden  ernten. 
Sie  gehen  hin  und  weinen, 
und  tragen  edlen  Samen, 
und  kommen  mit  Freuden 

und  bringen  ihre  Garben. 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn; 
for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Matthew  5:4 

They  that  sow  in  tears 

shall  reap  in  joy. 

He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 

bearing  precious  seed, 

shall  doubtless  come  again  with 

rejoicing, 

bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

Psalms  125:5-6 
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Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
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FILIPPO  BERIO  OLIVE  OIL 


The  Golden  Con" 
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Montreal 

Chicago 


FILIPPO  BERIO  100%  ITALIAN  OLIVE  OIL 

Produced  and  Packed  only  in  Lucca,  Italy 

THE  NATURAL  COLD   PRESSED  JUICE  OF  SELECTED  OLIVES 

Light,  Sweet  and  Delicious 

FILIPPO  BERIO  OLIVE  OIL,  INC.,  27  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.  02215  •  Tel.  2660325 


DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN   SCOTLAND        ILCNOCO  0«  PROOr  •. 
THE  BVCWINOHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS:  NEW  YORK,  N.  V.  -*^f* 


CHORUS 

Denn  alles  Fleisch  es  ist  wie  Gras 
und  alle  Herrlichkeit  des  Menschen 
wie  des  Grases  Blumen. 
Das  Gras  ist  verdorret 
und  die  Blume  abgefallen. 

So  seid  nun  geduldig,  lieben  Bruder, 

bis  auf  die  Zukunft  des  Herrn. 

Siehe  ein  Ackermann  wartet 

auf  die  kostliche  Frucht  der  Erde 

und  ist  geduldig  daruber, 

bis  er  empfahe 

den  Morgenregen  und  Abendregen. 

Aber  des  Herrn  Wort  bleibet  in 
Ewigkeit. 

Die  Erloseten  des  Herrn  werden 

wiederkommen, 

und  gen  Zion  kommen  mit  Jauchzen; 

Freude,  ewige  Freude  wird  uber  ihrem 

Haupte  sein; 

Freude  und  Wonne  werden  sie 

ergreifen, 

und  Schmerz  und  Seufzen  wird  weg 

miissen. 


BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

Herr,  lehre  doch  mich,  dass  ein  Ende 
mit  mir  haben  muss,  und  mein  Leben 
ein  Ziel  hat,  und  ich  davon  muss. 
Siehe,  meine  Tage  sind  einer 
Handbreit  vor  dir, 
und  mein  Leben  ist  wie  nichts  vor  dir. 

Ach,  wie  gar  nichts  sind  alle 

Menschen, 

die  doch  so  sicher  leben. 

Sie  gehen  daher  wie  ein  Schemen, 

und  machen  ihnen  viel  vergebliche 

Unruhe; 

sie  sammeln  und  wissen  nicht, 

wer  es  kriegen  wird. 

Nun  Herr,  wes  soil  ich  mich  trosten? 
Ich  hoffe  auf  dich. 


Der  Gerechten  Seelen 

sind  in  Gottes  Hand 

und  keine  Qual  riihret  sie  an. 


For  all  flesh  is  as  grass, 

and  all  the  glory  of  man 

as  the  flower  of  grass. 

The  grass  withereth 

and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away. 

I  Peter  1 :24 

Be  patient  therefore,  brethren, 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Behold  the  husbandman  waiteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  long  patience  for  it, 
until  he  receive 
the  early  and  latter  rain. 

James  5:7 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
ever. 

I  Peter  1 :25 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 

return, 

and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 

and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads: 

they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 

and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away. 

Isaiah  35:10 


Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end, 

and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is; 

that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am. 

Behold  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an 

handbreadth; 

and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before 

thee: 

verily  every  man  at  his  best  state 

is  altogether  vanity. 

Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain 

shew: 

surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain: 

he  heapeth  up  riches, 

and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather 

them. 

And  now,  Lord,  what  wait  I  for? 

my  hope  is  in  thee. 

Psalms  39:4-7 

But  the  souls  of  the  righteous 

are  in  the  hand  of  God, 

and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 

them. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  3:1 
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CHORUS 

Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen, 

Herr  Zebaoth! 

Meine  Seele  verlanget  und  sehnet  sich 

nach  den  Vorhofen  des  Herrn; 

mein  Leib  und  Seele  freuen  sich 

in  dem  lebendigen  Gott 

Wohl  denen,  die  in  deinem  Hause 

wohnen, 

die  loben  dich  immerdar! 


How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles, 

O  Lord  of  hosts! 

My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth 

for  the  courts  of  the  Lord: 

my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out 

for  the  living  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy 

house: 

they  will  be  still  praising  thee. 

Psalms  84:1- 


2,4 


SOPRANO  AND  CHORUS 

Ihr  habt  nun  Traurigkeit; 
aber  ich  will  euch  wieder  sehen 
und  euer  Herz  soil  sich  freuen, 
und  eure  Freude  soil  niemand  von 
euch  nehmen. 


And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow: 

but  I  will  see  you  again, 

and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 

and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 

John  16:22 


Ich  will  euch  trosten, 

wie  einen  seine  Mutter  trostet. 


As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth, 
so  will  I  comfort  you. 

Isaiah  66:13 


Sehet  mich  an:  ich  habe 

eine  kleine  Zeit  Muhe  und  Arbeit 

gehabt 

und  habe  grossen  Trost  funden. 


Behold  with  your  eyes, 

how  that  I  laboured  but  a  little, 

and  found  for  myself  much  rest. 

Ecclesiastes  51 :27 


BARITONE  AND  CHORUS 

Denn  wir  haben  hie  keine  bleibende 

Statt, 

sondern  die  zuktinftige  suchen  wir. 


For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city, 

but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

Hebrews  13:14 


Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Geheimnis. 

Wir  werden  nicht  alle  entschlafen, 

wir  werden  aber  alle  verwandelt 

werden; 

und  dasselbige  plotzlich  in  einem 

Augenblick 

zu  der  Zeit  der  letzten  Posaune. 

Denn  es  wird  die  Posaune  schallen 

und  die  Toten  werden  auferstehen 

unverweslich, 

und  wir  werden  verwandelt  werden. 

Dann  wird  erfullet  werden 

das  Wort,  das  geschrieben  steht: 

Der  Tod  ist  verschlungen  in  den  Sieg. 

Tod,  wo  ist  dein  Stachel? 

Holle,  wo  ist  dein  Sieg? 


Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery; 

we  shall  not  all  sleep, 

but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 

in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 

eye, 

at  the  last  trump: 

for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 

and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 

incorruptible, 

and  we  shall  be  changed. 

Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 

the  saying  that  is  written, 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 

I  Corinthians  15:51-2,  54-5 
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Herr,  du  bist  wurdig 

zu  nehmen  Preis  und  Ehre  und  Kraft, 

denn  du  hast  alle  Dinge  erschaffen, 
und  durch  deinen  Willen 
haben  sie  das  Wesen  und  sind 
geschaffen. 


Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 

to  receive  glory  and  honour  and 

power: 

for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 

and  for  thy  pleasure 

they  are  and  were  created. 


Revelation  4:11 


CHORUS 

Selig  sind  die  Toten, 

die  in  dem  Herren  sterben,  von  nun 

an. 

Ja,  der  Geist  spricht, 

dass  sie  ruhen  von  ihrer  Arbeit; 

denn  ihre  Werke  folgen  ihnen  nach. 


Blessed  are  the  dead 

which  die  in  the  Lord  from 

henceforth: 

Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 

that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours; 

and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Revelation  14:13 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery,  including  oils  and  water  colors,  are 
loaned  by  the  Cambridge  Art  Association,  23  Garden  Street,  Cambridge. 


THE  SOLOISTS  AND  THE  CHORUS 


SARAMAE  ENDICH,  a  native  of  Ohio,  is 
as  well  known  as  an  opera  singer  and 
recitalist  as  she  is  as  an  orchestral  soloist. 
In  opera  she  has  appeared  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  her  annual  recital  tours 
take  her  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  she  has  sung  with 
major  orchestras  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  under  the  di- 
rection of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Charles  Munch, 
George  Szell,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Zubin 
Mehta  and  William  Steinberg  among  others.  She  has  also  made  several 
recordings.  Saramae  Endich,  a  former  scholar  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  last  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
1968  Berkshire  Festival. 
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A  leading  baritone  of  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  DAVID  CLATWORTHY  attended 
the  University  of  Arizona  as  a  baseball 
scholarship  student.  During  his  college 
years  the  former  Metropolitan  Opera  bar- 
itone, Richard  Bonelli,  heard  him  and 
persuaded  him  to  study  voice  seriously. 
After  graduation  and  two  years  active  duty 
as  an  officer  in  the  US  Army,  he  enrolled 
at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and 
Columbia  University,  where  he  received 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

In  1962,  David  Clatworthy  joined  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and  has 
been  heard  there  in  roles  ranging  from  the  Count  in  Mozart's  The 
marriage  of  Figaro  to  the  leading  baritone  roles  in  contemporary  works 
of  Stravinsky,  Menotti,  Britten  and  Ginastera. 

He  has  also  appeared  with  the  opera  companies  in  San  Francisco, 
Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Mobile,  the  Central  City  Opera  Festival  and  the 
Chautauqua  Festival. 

As  a  soloist  with  orchestra,  David  Clatworthy  has  appeared  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestras.  Symphony  Hall  audiences  last  heard  him  in  Prokofiev's 
Lieutenant  Kije  suite,  which  he  also  recorded  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's 
direction  for  RCA  Records. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  under  the  direction 
of  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  has  contributed  significantly  to  Boston's 
musical  life,  and  has  become  known  internationally  through  its  tours 
and  recordings.  Composed  of  students  from  all  departments  of  the 
Conservatory,  the  chorus  has  a  full  and  varied  program  each  season. 
It  has  sung  several  world  premieres,  including  works  by  Irving  Fine 
and  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  introduced  several  others  to  America,  Bern- 
stein's Kaddish  and  Bruckner's  E  minor  Mass  among  them.  Gunther 
Schuller,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Aaron  Copland  are  some  of  the  com- 
posers who  have  conducted  the  chorus. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Tour  Chorus  has  travelled  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  and  gave  a  concert  tour  in  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department.  On  their  return  Mrs 
deVaron  was  awarded  the  Boston  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achievement. 

Since  1951  the  chorus  has  sung  each  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  made  many  recordings  with  the  orchestra  for  RCA 
Victor.  Most  recently  the  chorus  sang  in  performances  of  Haydn's 
The  Creation  under  Erich  Leinsdorf's  direction. 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUlU  6riU.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 
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RESTAURANT 
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Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum    Parking  491-3600 
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97  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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to  begin  your  Christmas  shopping.  For 
lovely  gifts  for  everyone  on  your  list, 
for  distinctive  cards,  for  delicious  holiday 
foods,  shop  at  the  Union. 


THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization   .   .  .   264   Boytston   Street     •      Boston   027  76 


Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMB^E 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 
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HANOVER 
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THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 

President 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment  .    .    .   Spacious  private   rooms   in   a 
handsome    environment    ...    A    distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 

..... 

ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 

THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,   WESTBURY,    N.Y.    1  1  590 

British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet,  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphohy  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


i 


Boston's 

Internationally 

Famous  Italian 

Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


Free  Attendant 
Parking 

pole 


For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 

arte 


283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 
All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


AAiJii  Hi.  I  III  I  I  l  ll  J  i  ,  r? 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


IE  RITZ^E? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOVT   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21    Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:   HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 


M3L280/M3S68CT  (A  3- Record  Set)     M2L  263/M2S  607' (A  2-Record  Set)     ML  5775/MS  6375* 


=2)                   ^HSTEREOh^ 

iumwm,i 

BEETHOVEN 

B       IB 

MISSA  SOLEMN1S 

LEONARD  &ERNSTEIN 
NEWTfORK  PHILHARMONIC 

EILEEN  FAR  RE  LU  SOPRANO 

CAROL  SMITH.  CONTRALTO 

RICHARD  LEWIS. TENOR 

£1M  »ORC.  BASS 

THE  WESTMINSTER  CHOIR 

WAMIH  MAltTW,  DlRiCTOS 

tiSB(tifi£!S£A 

BERLIOZ: 
REQUIEM 

PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE 
ORMANDY 

4 

CESARE  VALLETTI,                    & 

Tmon 

0T 

© 


®  Verdi  Requiem 


Eugene  Ormandy 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 


M2L  270/M2S  619*  fA  2-Record  Set)     M2L  330/M2S  730*  (A  2-Record  Set)    M2L  307/M2S  707*  IA  2-Record  Set) 

Great  Choral  Music  on  COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


•  'XOUIUBU.-tgyARCASRE&PBINTEOatlLSA 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Da/i 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

7or  !Proof 


CALL  426-5050 


51  MELCHER  ST..   BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can  play  in 

comes  from  Converse.  Another  noteworthy  item:  Con- 

verse/Hodgman  weatherproof  clothing.  For  hunting,  fish-    Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 

ing,  boating,  or  even  performing  Handel's  Water  Music 


•converse 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  $♦  Waterman  §  Sons,  Inc- 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  *  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  *  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  n  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

IOO  FHANKLIN'  STKKKT  .  HOSTON.  MASSACHUSKTTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542*9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

THIRD  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  January  9  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


STRAUSS 


BRITTEN 


SIBELIUS 


Don  Juan 


Four  sea  interludes  from  'Peter  Grimes' 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 


Charles  Wilson,  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, makes  his  first  appearance  of  the  season  in  this  series  at  the  next 
concert. 

His  program  includes  the  'Sea  interludes'  from  Benjamin  Britten's  opera 
'Peter  Grimes',  which  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  in  1941.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  Interludes 
was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Koussevitzky's  direction  on 
March  1  1946,  and  the  American  premiere  of  the  opera  itself  was  given 
at  Tanglewood  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  'Peter  Grimes'  has 
become  a  standard  repertoire  piece  in  many  of  the  world's  opera 
houses,  and  the  Interludes,  entitled  'Dawn',  'Sunday  morning',  'Moon- 
light' and  'Storm',  are  extraordinarily  effective  in  the  concert  hall. 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  February  6  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 


BIZET 
BERLIOZ 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C 
Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


61 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

i 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood  6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe/'  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


RECORDS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  Council  of  Friends  reminds  you  that  records  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  make  excellent  gifts.  Your  thoughtfulness  will  give 
pleasure  to  the  recipient  and  will  help  support  the  Orchestra. 


Some  specially  recommended  recordings: 


BARTOK 

BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

BRAHMS 

HAYDN 

MAHLER 

MOZART 

PROKOFIEV 


Concerto  for  orchestra 

'Emperor  concerto'  (Rubinstein) 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn) 

Symphony  no.  4 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition) 
(3  records) 

Symphonies  nos.  93  and  96 

Symphony  no.  1 


2643 
2733 
2724 
3010 

6186 
3030 
2642 


Requiem  mass  (Cardinal  Cushing's  mass  for 

the  late  President  Kennedy)  (2  records)  7030 


Music  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet' 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 


TCHAIKOVSKY         Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 


WAGNER 


Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner 


2994 
2681 
3014 
3011 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


i  ^ 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the   fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD   D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES   EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
3 


MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  e; 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachuseti 

Hi  Fld(( 


Beeiluweit:  Sym^biu)  Ma.  2 
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RC/l 


RED  SEAL 

STEREO 


THE  FOUR  BRAHMS  SYMPHONIES 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Red  Seal  Recordings 

ItCil 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF   OVERSEERS    OF   THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.   D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.   PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


■  \UiMM 


Night  Time 
Radiance 


Shimmering  silk  J  worsted 

dress  by  Topaz  with  glittery 

buttons.  Softly  shaped.  With 

cuff  neckline.    In  green, 

gold  or  turquoise. 

10-18,  $45.    From  our 

holiday  collection.    Misses. 


BOSTON:   At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William   Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
f  b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 
Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 


9T{aflamia/{nc. 
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^Jodau  A  Silhouette 

Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


X** 


This  is 

D©  Seeesa 


far  <rV.T 


4.61  carat  diamond  of  exquisite  color 

surrounded  by  tapered  baguettes 

in  platinum  $8400 

(subject  to  prior  sale) 


Specialists  in  gemology 

with  a  reputation  for  service 

and  dependability  earned  over 

the  past  fifty-three  years 

offering  recognized  brand  name 

at  incomparable  savings 

• . .  and  this  is 

D©  SeeesfiL 


marquise   diamond   engagement 

ring  in  14k  white  gold 

setting  $185 


Alfred  F.  DeScenza  &  Son,  Inc 

387  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  02108 

Phone  (Area  code  617)  542-7974 

Mass.  residents  please  add  3%  sales  tax     < 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


BCH 


ange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


social  scoop  .  .  . 


The  little  black  velvet 
banded  with  luxurious 
white  mink,  most  dramatic 
look  of  the  social  season. 
Sizes  8  to  16,  80.00. . . . 
Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders 


Second  Floor  —  Main  Store 


Boston  —  Framingham  —  Peabody  —  Maiden       ' 
Braintree  —  Burlington  —  Bedford,  N.  H. 


THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres.  ..to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U.S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  world.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


U/XPAN  AIR  LINES 


official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


Statler  Office  Bldg. 
20  Providence  Street 
Tel.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      furs 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 


Boston,  Mass. 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
II5   newbury  street,  boston 

personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


THIS  CHRISTMAS 

GIVE   RECORDS  &  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

GIFTS  OF  LASTING  ENJOYMENT 

******************** 
MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


1969  Coupe  deVille.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 


Your  first  weekend  with  the  beautiful  new  1969  Cadillac 

will  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  go  traveling.  With  its  brilliant 

new  styling— and  spirited  performance  to  match— even  the 

most  familiar  trip  will  take  on  new  excitement. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  So 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 


Edison 
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Tell  the  doctor  he  can't  operate  until  the  market  doses? 
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The  man  who  handles  his  own  investments,  part-time.  It  works  out 
well  enough  most  of  the  time.  But  you'd  just  better  not  get  hit  with  an 
important  investment  decision  at  the  same  time  you  get  hit  with 
surgery. 

And  if  you're  planning  to  take  a  vacation,  you'd  better  plan  to  take 
some  chores  with  you:  Clipping  coupons,  exercising  options,  keeping 
track  of  your  taxes. 

Of  course,  if  you  had  a  Standby  Trust  at  Old  Colony,  we'd  be  doing 
most  of  those  things  for  you.  We  take  over  all  the  administrative 
chores.  But  the  investment  authority  is  all  yours. 

And  anytime  you're  incapacitated,  or  want  a  vacation,  New 
England's  number  one  management  team  of  investment  experts  takes 
over  full  responsibility  for  as  long  as  necessary.  Permanently  if  you 
wish. 

So  you  can  lie  back  and  enjoy  the  quiet  luxury  of  having  an 
operation. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THIRD   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  December  10  at  7.30 


GEORG  SEMKOW     conductor 


MOZART  Overture  to  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail' 


MOZART 


Symphony  no.  41  in  C  major  K.  551 
The  Jupiter'* 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante  cantabile 

Menuetto:  allegretto 

Finale:  allegro  molto 


intermission 


SCRIABIN 


Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor 

Andante  -  allegro  giocoso  -  andante 

Allegro 

Andante 

Tempestoso 

Maestoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Overture  to  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  The  abduction  from  the  seraglio,  'Singspiel'  in  three  acts,  was 
composed  to  a  libretto  by  Gottlob  Stephanie,  who  had  made  an  adaptation 
of  C.  F.  Bretzner's  Belmonte  und  Constanze:  Mozart's  opera  was  first  performed 
in  Vienna  on  July  12  1782,  and  there  were  innumerable  performances  in  Austria 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  after  the  composer's  death.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  in  New  York  by  the  Brooklyn  operatic  school. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  overture  on  December  22 
1882;  George  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

'Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail'  was  Mozart's  first  great  popular  success 
in  opera.  Several  reasons  can  be  given  for  this.  Mozart  entered  the  field 
of  the  Singspiel,  which  bears  some  formal  resemblance  to  our  operetta. 
The  Singspiel,  using  the  language  of  its  audiences,  relying  upon  intel- 
ligibility by  spoken  lines,  dipping  unashamed  into  broad  comedy,  resort- 
ing to  colorful  scenery  and  costumes,  was  in  great  vogue  in  Vienna  at 
the  time.  Entertainment  alia  Turca  was  then  in  similar  favor,  and  Mozart, 
choosing  an  Oriental  subject,  made  free  use  of  such  outlandish  instru- 
ments as  the  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  piccolo.  These  reasons 
in  themselves  would  not  have  been  enough  to  account  for  the  immedi- 
ate and  spreading  success  of  'Die  Entfuhrung',  which  was  performed 
seventeen  times  in  Vienna  in  its  first  season  and  quickly  taken  up  by 
theatres  in  other  cities.  Mozart  plunged  into  his  subject  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm  and  turned  out  music  which  on  the  stage  and  in  the  pit  was 
so  full  of  verve,  sparkle  and  true  dramatic  delineation  that  there  was 
no  resisting  it. 

Mozart  was  called  to  account  by  Christophe  Friedrich  Bretzner  for  hav- 
ing stolen  his  text: 

'A  certain  person  by  the  name  of  Mozart  in  Vienna  has  had  the  audacity 
to  misuse  my  drama,  'Belmonte  und  Constanze',  as  an  opera  text.  I 
hereby  protest  most  solemnly  against  this  infringement  of  my  rights  and 
reserve  the  right  to  take  further  measures.' 

But  free  borrowing  was  common  enough  at  that  time.  Mozart  himself 
had  already  composed  the  greater  part  of  an  opera  buffa  called  'Zaide' 
for  a  project  which  had  been  abandoned.  'Zaide'  used  a  very  similar  plot 
of  Christians  captured,  confined  in  a  Turkish  seraglio  and  providentially 
released  for  a  happy  ending.  His  recompense  for  'Die  Entfuhrung'  con- 
sisted of  fifty  ducats,  which,  as  he  remarked  to  his  father,  was  brought 
in  at  the  box  office  before  its  career  was  fairly  started. 

The  amusing  incidents  of  the  story,  the  continual  hazards  of  the  plot 
whereby  Belmonte  and  his  servant  Pedrillo  plan  to  rescue  their  fiancees 
from  the  harem,  the  scene  where  O'smin,  the  overseer  of  Selim  Pasha 
and  the  villain  of  the  piece,  is  plied  with  wine  against  his  Turkish  prin- 
ciples by  Pedrillo  and  rolled  off  in  a  wheelbarrow  out  of  harm's  way, 
these  lively  happenings  did  much  to  insure  the  popular  success  of 
Die  Entfuhrung. 
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This  is  the  way 

to  celebrate 

privately  at  home  — 

LOUNGING  PANTS 
AND  TUNIC 

from  our 

Robe  and  Loungecoat  Shop, 

second  floor 


Mozart's  opera  may  well  have  suggested  to  Rossini,  always  his  ardent 
admirer,  his  own  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  (1813)  with  its  somewhat  similar 
story.  Both  pieces  offer,  not  only  the  possibilities  for  music  alia  Turca 
and  bright,  exotic  decor,  but  an  entertaining  situation  traceable  to 
Marmontel's  Soliman  II,  one  of  his  Contes  Moraux,  published  in  book 
form  in  1775.  This  satirical  encyclopedist  depicts  a  sultan's  boredom 
with  the  facile,  insipid  complaisance  of  the  slaves  of  his  harem,  who 
are  nothing  more  than  'machines  caressantes'.  He  causes  to  be  captured 
a  European  girl  with  intelligence,  independence  and  spirit  of  her  own, 
by  the  name  of  Roxelane.  Her  impudence  and  complete  disregard  of 
every  Oriental  custom  of  abject  obedience  intrigues  and  wins  him.  As 
she  leads  him  to  the  altar  and  to  the  state  of  legal  matrimony,  a  blessing 
hitherto  denied  harem  potentates,  he  remarks  —  'Est  il  possible  qu'un 
petit  nez  retrousse  renverse  les  loix  d'un  empire?' 

This  kind  of  piquant  rebellion  of  Western  womanhood  found  its  way 
into  Mozart's  Constanze,  an  English  girl,  and  Rossini's  Isabella,  an  Italian 
beauty,  although  each  of  them  finally  departs  with  her  fiance  from  home 
(who  is  of  course  the  principal  tenor).  Incidentally,  the  Fiorilla  of  The 
Turk  in  Italy  handles  the  visiting  Turk  with  similar  ease. 

In  the  libretto  which  Mozart  used,  written  by  Stephanie  and  copied 
from  Bretzner,  the  escape  is  foiled  at  the  last  moment  and  the  lovers, 
instead  of  being  executed  according  to  Turkish  expectations,  are  par- 
doned by  their  overlord  as  a  point  of  personal  pride  and  magnanimity, 
and  sent  their  way:  a  startling  but  properly  happy  ending.  In  libretto 
language:  'His  heart  is  touched  by  their  sorrow;  he  nobly  forgives  and 
all  are  set  at  liberty.' 

The  tale  has  been  often  told  how  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  said  to  Mozart 
after  the  first  performance,  'Too  beautiful  for  our  ears,  and  far  too  many 
notes,  my  dear  Mozart',  to  which  Mozart  is  said  to  have  replied,  'Exactly 
as  many  as  are  necessary,  Your  Majesty'.  This  is  one  of  those  anecdotes 
which  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true  —  so  good,  in  fact,  that  it  has  also 
been  told  of  Cherubini  and  Napoleon.  True  or  not,  it  moved  Alfred 
Einstein  to  exclaim:  'Mozart  had  clarinets  again,  as  in  Paris  and  Mann- 
heim and  Munich,  and  how  he  used  them!  Mozart  had  "Turkish  music": 
piccolo,  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle  and  cymbals;  and  what  color  they 
lend  to  the  Overture,  to  the  Janissary  choruses,  to  Osmin's  outbursts  of 
anger,  to  the  drinking  duet!  —  a  coloration  at  once  exotic,  gay,  and 
menacing.' 

This  little  Singspiel  has  been  praised  far  and  wide,  but  nothing  has  been 
more  apt  than  a  remark  by  the  composer  of  Der  Freischutz.  This  expert 
in  the  musical  theatre  once  wrote:  'I  think  I  may  venture  to  lay  down 
that  in  the  Entfuhrung  Mozart's  artist  experience  came  to  maturity,  and 
that  his  experience  of  the  world  alone  was  to  lead  him  to  further  efforts. 
The  world  might  look  for  several  operas  from  him  like  Figaro  and  Don 
Giovanni,  but  with  the  best  will  possible  he  could  write  only  one  Entfuh- 
rung. I  seem  to  perceive  in  it  what  the  happy  years  of  youth  are  to  every 
man;  their  bloom  never  returns,  and  the  extirpation  of  their  defects  car- 
ries with  it  some  charms  which  can  never  be  recaptured.' 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 


JOAN  SUTHERLAND     soprano     ANASTASIOS  VRENIOS     tenor 
RICHARD  BONYNGE     conductor 


Sunday  December  15  1968  at  3  pm  in  Symphony  Hall 

Joan  Sutherland  and  Anastasios  Vrenios  will  sing  duets  from 
Rigoletto,  Don  Pasquale  and  Linda  di  Chamonix.  Miss  Sutherland 
and  Mr  Vrenios  will  also  sing  arias  by  Handel,  Rossini,  Auber 
and  Balfe.  The  program  will  end  with  the  Sleepwalking  scene 
from  Bellini's  La  Sonnambula.  Richard  Bonynge  will  conduct 
music  for  orchestra  by  Mozart,  Donizetti  and  Maillart. 

Ticket  prices  are  $5,  $6,  $8,  $10,  $12.50  and  $15. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  box  office,  Symphony  Hall. 
(Telephone  266-1492) 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C  major  K.  551  'The  Jupiter' 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Mozart  was  born  in  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  finished  his  last  symphony  on  August  10  1788.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke  on  February  6  1885. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

Allowing  that  the  Theater  of  Cruelty'  and  'Theater  of  the  Absurd'  are 
legitimate  art  forms,  or  in  any  case  imitations  of  life,  our  avant-garde 
playwrights  in  search  of  a  subject  might  ponder  the  viability  of  Mozart. 
He  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for 
either  genre  of  far-out  dramaturgy. 

One  doubts  that  the  composer  ever  knew  the  rod  or  rack  literally,  but 
that  is  rather  beside  the  point.  For  even  the  most  nice-Nelly  of  Mozart's 
biographers  somehow  must  cope  with  a  veritable  catalogue  of  dehuman- 
izing ignominies,  and  no  accounting  of  them  —  or  for  them  —  can  leave 
us  without  profound  misgivings  about  the  superiority  of  our  species  over 
those  many  'lower'  orders  on  the  phylogenetic  scale. 

And  as  to  absurdity,  there  is  such  a  surfeit  of  it  in  the  Mozart  story  that 
one  hardly  knows  which  examples  to  mention.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  fact  that  ail  of  his  extant  correspondence  during  the  period  in  which 
he  composed  the  trilogy  of  final  symphonies  (nos.  39-41)  comprises, 
with  but  a  single  exception,  a  series  of  heartrending  pleas  for  money 
addressed  to  his  fellow  Freemason,  the  merchant  Michael  Puchberg. 

Further,  the  gargantuan  dimensions  of  this  absurdity  may  be  estimated 
with  accuracy  from  Puchberg's  careful  documentation  of  his  fraternal 
largess  during  this  particular  interval.  It  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
300  gulden.  To  put  it  otherwise,  the  world  got  three  great  symphonies 
for  about  $25  each.  Puchberg  bought  his  immortality  cheap. 

The  variousness  of  Mozart's  genius  is  ever  a  wonder,  but  the  foregoing 
invites  some  emphasis  on  what  may  have  been  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  his  art.  This  was  the  unflagging  quality  of  his  invention  — 
when  he  was  under  hire  and  when  he  was  not.  So  constant  was  his  cre- 
ativity that  most  of  the  music  he  tailored  to  another's  measure  ranks  by 
any  criteria  with  his  most  personal  utterances. 

This  being  demonstrable,  a  special  interest  nevertheless  attaches  to  those 
works  that  sprang  from  his  innermost  impulses.  The  last  three  symphon- 
ies are  in  this  select  category.  Apparently  none  of  them  was  commis- 
sioned by  anybody,  nor  even  suggested.  They  were  born  of  the  com- 
poser's own  expressive  will. 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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As  well  as  our  festive  gowns  by  the  great  designers  .  .  . 

we  have 
Hostess  pajamas  Zany  zodiac  pictures 

Swedish   birds  in   nests  Long  skirts 

Christmas   bibs,   aprons,   towels,   mitts,   rugs 

Lingerie  Evening  bags 

Camelot  helmet  ice  buckets         Other  men's  things 

And  all  sorts  of  resort  wear 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


i 


Of  course  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  these  symphonies  had  been 
conceived  for  some  occasion  which  eluded  the  historians.  But  there  was 
no  patron  in  sight  during  those  seven  weeks  in  mid-1788  when  all  three 
scores  were  written  (no.  39  was  completed  on  June  26th,  no.  40  on  July 
25th,  no.  41  on  August  10th).  Moreover,  in  a  letter  to  Puchberg  dated 
that  June  27th,  the  composer  complained  of  'black  thoughts'  which 
'come  to  me  so  often'  and  which  he  was  able  to  dispel  only  'by  a  tre- 
mendous effort'.  On  the  evidence  it  would  appear  to  be  beyond  argu- 
ment that  what  actually  got  Mozart  through  the  miserable  summer  of 
his  thirty-second  year  was  the  heroic  self-therapy  of  a  supersized  cathar- 
sis —  the  absolutely  unparalleled  result  of  which  was  the  creation  of 
three  magnificent  masterworks  in  less  than  two  months'  time. 

The  Jupiter  is  by  far  the  most  significant  of  the  three  by  general  assent. 
This  is  not  because  it  scales  heights  and  plumbs  depths  not  reached  by 
its  immediate  predecessors  in  E  flat  (K.  543)  and  G  minor  (K.  550).  Rather, 
it  is  because  K.  551  began  the  reshaping  of  the  form  that  made  possible 
the  grand  symphonic  edifices  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Specifically,  this 
involved  as  it  were  a  shift  in  the  center  of  balance  from  the  middle  to 
the  end.  For  the  finale  of  the  Jupiter  was,  in  its  day,  without  precedence 
as  to  strength  of  structure  or  grandiosity  of  concept.  And  it  would 
remain  unchallenged  until  Beethoven. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  instructive  and  appropriate  to  repeat  a 
charming  passage  —  perhaps  written  by  Sir  George  Grove,  though  the 
attribution  is  unclear  —  which  passage  appears  in  the  'Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Notes  Prepared  by  G.  H.  Wilson'  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra concerts  of  December  19th  and  20th  1890:  'The  sobriquet  of 
"Jupiter"  well  expresses  the  estimate  of  a  former  generation  of  the  posi- 
tion which,  in  its  calm,  lofty,  godlike  beauty,  this  work  held  in  the  then 
world  of  instrumental  music.  That  it  has  been  dethroned  from  that  posi- 
tion by  Beethoven's  symphonies  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  order 
of  nature  as  that  Jove  himself  should  have  been  dethroned  —  that  the 
Greek  religion  and  Greek  art  should  have  given  way  before  Christianity.' 
The  illogic  of  this  analogy  leaves  one  breathless. 

As  usual  with  programmatic  cognomens,  no  one  has  chronicled  where, 
when,  or  by  whom  the  Jupiter  was  so  christened.  The  fanciful  subtitle 
was  not  Mozart's  own,  you  may  be  sure.  In  all  likelihood  the  culprit  was 
Johann  Baptist  Cramer  (1771-1858),  the  pianist-pedagogue  who  achieved 
most  of  his  fame  as  a  music  publisher.  It  was  Cramer  who  first  remarked 
on  the  'Olympian  loftiness  of  ideas'  in  the  K.  551;  and  apparently  it  was 
Cramer,  also,  who  first  admired  its  'calm,  godlike  beauty'  —  a  phrase 
that  might  be  expected  to  induce  some  sense  of  cfe/a  vu  in  view  of  the 
preceding  paragraph! 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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JEWELERS 

81  Charles  Street,  Boston  43  Central  Street,  Wellesley 

523-1274  237-2730 


Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


From  sitar  to  Satie 


Satie  is  in.  It  is  said  he  has  re- 
placed Indian  music  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  pot-to-acid  crowd. 
You  don't  have  to  smoke  to  en- 
joy him,  though.  Born  in  1866,  a 
Rosicrucian  as  a  young  man,  he 
first  composed  in  a  mystical  style 
that  greatly  influenced  the  young 
Debussy.  Then  he  turned  away 
to  produce  his  characteristically 
cool  music  whose  purity  and  sim- 
plicity are  its  most  remarkable 
attributes,  moving  closer  to  the 
world  of  Picasso  and  Cocteau, 
and  becoming  a  kind  of  father 
figure  to  the  group  of  Les  Six 
(Milhaud,  Poulenc,  Honegger, 
etc.).  He  was  a  delightful  humor- 
ist; often,  though,  the  whimsical 
titles  he  gave  his  compositions  — 
"Trois  morceaux  en  forme  de 
poire,"  "Sonatine  bureaucra- 
tique,"  "Veritables  Preludes 
flasques  (pour  un  chien),"  and 
the  like  —  were  meant  as  psycho- 
logical armor  for  music  of  tender- 
ness and  delicacy. 

Vanguard  has  done  a  pleasant 
thing  in  issuing  a  two-record 
"Homage  to  Erik  Satie,"  including 
the  ballet  scores,  "Parade"  (re- 
member the  Picasso  curtain  at  the 
Fine  Arts  recently?),  "Relache," 
and  "Mercure,"  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  smaller 
works,  some  of 
them  originally 
written  for 
orchestra,  others 
scored  by  vari- 


ous of  Satie' s  friends,  Debussy, 
Poulenc,  Milhaud,  among  them, 
and  with  the  whole  collection 
performed  most  stylishly  by 
Maurice  Abravanel  and  the  Utah 
Symphony. 

Benjamin  Britten  has  recorded 
two  of  his  early  works  (London). 
One  is  the  virtuosic  Variations  on 
a  Theme  of  Frank  Bridge  for  string 
orchestra,  written  in  1937  for  the 
Salzburg  Festival,  and  the  work 
that  made  his  international  repu- 
tation. The  other,  richer,  more 
important  piece  is  "Les  Illumina- 
tions" settings  for  tenor  and 
string  orchestra  of  verse  and 
prose  by  Rimbaud.  There  is  a 
wonderful  vividness  of  imagery 
and  freshness  to  this  music, 
which  is  sung  to  perfection  by 
Peter  Pears.  Britten's  conducting 
of  the  English  Chamber  Orches- 
tra is  in  both  works  miles  ahead 
of  any  competition  on  records. 

Another  fine  composer-con- 
ductor record  is  one  on  which 
Stravinsky  leads  his  own  suites 
from  "Histoire  du  soldat"  and 
"Pulcinella"  getting  the  sharp  ac- 
cents and  diamond-edged  sonori- 
ties that  seem  uniquely  charac- 
teristic of  his  own  performances 
(Columbia) . 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 

the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (J)|(||) 

Trust  Department    •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •    742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I. C. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


Leinsdorf  s  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


ItC/l 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 


KaVicu* 

REOSEAl 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 


THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 

record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  ?ASI^,:c^li^/C,^nc^rt0  No"  2-     n)  (Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J  K  '  ' 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 
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2642 
7046 
7031 

7044 

2673 
2694 

7030 

2897 

2732 

2962 

2934 

2707 
2834 
2703 

3019 
2994 
2667 

2879 
2701 

2641 
2849 

2725 

2681 

2954 

3014 
7040 
3011 
6710 


MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J 

MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J 

MENDELSSOHN:   Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 


-> } (2 


L.P.'s)  $12.00 


MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live 

PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  1    (j0nn  Browning,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  J 

PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    (|tzhak  Perlman,  violinist) 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

E?.9£PF,J;FF-:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    (Samuel  Mayes,  cellist 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J 

PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning 

PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

gAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G .       .         j  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
OELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations  J  "  ' 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:  Awakening  Scene 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.01 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3— Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6—  Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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2228  BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

2438  BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

6077  BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

6098  BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

2608  BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

6114  BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

2109  BLOCH:  Schelomo 

WALTON:  Concerto  for  Cello  an 

2297  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

2647  CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 


.  _  1  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

d  Orchestra  J 


2668  DEBUSSY: 


Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 


2490  DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

2629  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

2314  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

2520  MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

2221  MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 

2625  MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde  1   $700 
Suite  Provencale  J 

2073  MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

2567  POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

2314  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

2664  RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

2568  RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

2341  SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 

2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

2565  R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

2683  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 

Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 
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1129 
1035 

6003 

6006 
1109 
1062 
1030 
1041 

1060 


1034 
1033 
1071 

1032 


(2  L.P.s)  $6.00 


1100 
1197 

1037 
1065 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral") 
(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi) 
Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

2  1   (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 

RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 
SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 


PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G 


TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Violinist) 

WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1153  5MP+HfJil?iArt  Violi?  CoTrcerto  1  (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise  J  6 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 

1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


•.  ■  fc  ■  |7Al< 


Asti 

Gancia 


fytw  ///</  ?'M 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW    ENGLAND   MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  BOSTON 
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\ou're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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How  the  Symphony  no.  41  got  to  be  the  Jupiter  is  of  no  consequence, 
really;  but  for  descriptive  purposes  the  fanciful  nickname  has  been  a 
splendid  abrasive.  Taking  umbrage  at  the  allusion  to  Antiquity  has  in- 
spired commentators  to  some  of  their  finest  polemic.  Sir  Donald  Francis 
Tovey  put  it  with  devastating  succinctness:  Mozart,  he  said,  was  'as 
Greek  as  Keats'.  Philip  Hale,  wearing  his  Classical  erudition  lightly,  dis- 
ported himself  with  obvious  relish:  'There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that 
reminds  one  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Fluvius;  or  of 
the  god  who,  assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by 
his  adventures  with  women  semi-divine  or  mortals  of  common  clay  he 
excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian  mood. 
It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety.' 
Now  that  posterity  has  made  its  judgment  about  this  work  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  not  only  the  sobriquet  of  the  Jupiter  but  also  the  symphony 
itself  has  had  its  detractors.  It  would  be  merciful  to  forget  them,  but  at 
least  one  piece  of  wild  invective  merits  citation  if  only  for  our  amuse- 
ment and  pity.  Its  author  was  an  otherwise  forgotten  nonenity,  the  Swiss 
song  composer  Johann  Georg  Nageli  (1773-1836). 

If  you  can  believe  it,  Nageli  heaped  maledictions  upon  the  Jupiter  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  its  well-defined  and  long-lined  melody,  'which 
Mozart  mingled  and  confounded  with  a  free  instrumental  play  of  ideas, 
and  his  very  wealth  of  fancy  of  emotional  gifts  led  to  a  sort  of  fermenta- 
tion in  the  whole  province  of  art,  and  caused  it  to  retrograde  [sic] 
rather  than  to  advance.  .  .  .  [Mozart]  was  too  hasty,  when  not  too  frivo- 
lous, and  he  wrote  as  he  himself  was.'  With  fine  restraint,  Philip  Hale 
observed  that  'Nageli  was  not  the  last  to  judge  a  work  according  to  the 
alleged  morality  or  immorality  of  the  maker/  So  much  for  this  immortal 
nonsense. 

The  Jupiter  is,  in  fact,  so  much  a  marvel  of  construction  that  any  formal 
analysis  must  involve  the  virtual  certainty  of  logorrhea;  pursuing  all  the 
perfection  of  detail  seems  to  invite  the  opposite  of  Mozart's  own  rigor- 
ously disciplined  expression.  What  follows,  then,  is  'nonexhaustive'  (to 
borrow  one  of  those  ingeniously  equivocal  terms  from  the  argot  of  doc- 
toral dissertations).  And  let  the  reader,  like  the  writer,  be  chastened  in 
advance  by  the  deeply-felt  words  of  Robert  Schumann:  'There  are  things 
in  the  world  about  which  nothing  can  be  said,  such  as  Mozart's  C  major 
Symphony  with  the  fugue.  .  .  .'  (On  the  other  hand,  whether  or  not  the 
finale  is  properly  described  as  a  fugue  is  itself  a  question  about  which 
something  can  be  said,  as  we  shall  see.) 

I.  Perhaps  'joyous'  is  as  accurate  an  adjective  as  any  other  for  the 
opening  allegro  vivace,  although  'pompous'  (without  its  pejorative  con- 
notations) would  not  be  untoward.  This  is  supremely  confident  music 
that  rejoices  in  the  easy  mastery  with  which  it  is  assembled  from  many 
elements  into  miraculous  equilibrium.  William  Mann  has  argued  per- 
suasively that  the  alternation  of  loud  and  soft  so  beloved  of  the  Mann- 
heim school  is  the  kernel  of  this  movement.  The  first  theme  is  a  bit  of 
audacity:  it  comprises  the  top  half  of  a  C  major  scale,  stated  in  sten- 
torian triplets,  as  if  in  challenge;  the  unruffled  response  is  a  melodious 
figure  built  on  the  other  half  of  the  scale.  The  second  theme  proper  is  'a 
yearning  phrase',  wrote  W.  F.  Apthorp,  'ascending  by  two  successive 
semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost  a  rollicking  one  —  is  it  Jove 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


l  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
tve  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
x  levied  upon  commodities/7  Smith, 
irney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
rtes  be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
ere  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
ime  without  additional  tax.  If  the 
come  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
?bt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ents  or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  ^ 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 

125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries?'  A  little  later,  in  G,  Mozart  makes  use  of  an 
opera  buffa  melody  from  which  he  had  contrived  a  bass  aria  for  Fran- 
cesco Albertarelli  some  three  months  before  (the  curious  will  find  it 
catalogued  as  K.  541).  The  rest  is  a  melding  of  these  and  other  disparate 
elements  until,  ultimately,  the  congeries  of  opposing  forces  are  recon- 
ciled; one  would  not  have  thought  it  possible,  even  for  a  Mozart. 

II.  No  less  than  three  themes  are  introduced  in  the  andante  cantabile; 
granted  that  this  is  debatable,  but  in  any  event  the  melodic  material  is 
so  artfully  joined  that  it  is  possible  to  regard  it  as  a  single  long  theme. 
Trumpets  and  drums  are  omitted,  and  the  mood  is  unmistakably  noc- 
turnal. Not  everyone  perceives  'nocturnal'  the  same  way,  to  be  sure. 
Arthur  Schurig  insists  that  this  movement  is  'dominated  by  a  calm,  mild 
peace  of  soul',  whereas  Georges  de  Saint-Foix  discerns  'syncopations 
and  sighs  which  bring  an  atmosphere  of  trouble  and  grief.  .  .  .' 

III.  The  Minuet  (allegretto)  is  rather  too  fast  to  be  a  dance;  indeed,  it 
takes  very  little  imagination  to  hear  this  movement  as  an  anticipation  of 
the  Beethoven  scherzo.  The  key  is  C  major,  but  the  theme  has  chromatic 
implications.  Some  critics  have  heard  Papageno-like  elation  here.  Her- 
mann Abert  dissents;  to  him  the  character  is  much  darker,  recalling  the 
G  minor  Symphony.  The  form,  however,  is  thoroughly  and  almost  archly 
traditional,  as  if  the  composer  were  being  deliberately  orthodox  to 
heighten  the  surprise  that  he  has  in  store. 

IV.  If  the  Jupiter  deserves  its  Olympian  nickname,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this 
finale.  Considered  out  of  context,  this  movement  probably  was  Mozart's 
supreme  accomplishment  in  the  domain  of  orchestral  expression.  His- 
torically, the  fugue  is  not  only  the  most  rigid  but  also  the  most  intricate 
and  thereby  the  most  limited  of  musical  forms.  Simply  stated,  it  posits 
the  development  of  a  melody  among  the  orchestral  voices  simulta- 
neously rather  than  in  succession.  That  goal  is  readily  attainable,  given 
talent  and  training.  But  it  takes  genius  to  do  what  Mozart  did,  which 
was  to  treat  an  unprepossessing  four-note  theme  (along  with  others) 
with  a  semblance  of  spontaneity  that  was,  and  is,  unsurpassed  in  the 
literature. 

Now,  then,  it  is  true  that  Mozart  does  not  go  about  this  in  strictly  fugal 
fashion.  Herbert  F.  Peyser  is  among  the  many  critics  who  have  insisted 
flatly  that  this  movement  is  not  a  fugue;  and  indubitably  it  is  laid  out  in 
sonata  form  even  if,  as  Peyser  concedes,  the  unfoldment  'consists  mainly 
of  fugal  procedures  and  contrapuntal  devices.'  Perhaps  one  may  escape 
the  sticky  wicket  by  suggesting  that  Mozart  fragmented  his  main  theme 
and  then  combined  the  figures  into  a  massively  canonic  quasi-fugue  in 
sonata  form.  But  non-purists  need  not  feel  guilty  if  this  hair-splitting 
leaves  them  unmoved. 

Among  the  fascinating  things  about  this  C-D-F-E  first  theme  of  the 
molto  allegro  finale  is  that  it  has  been  heard  already  —  plus  one  acci- 
dental —  in  the  Trio  of  the  Minuet.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not  orig- 
inal with  Mozart  anyhow.  Its  origins  are  lost  in  time,  but  this  old  liturgi- 
cal sequence  had  been  importuned  by  every  important  master  of  the 
polyphonic  era;  later  it  was  used  by  Purcell,  Handel,  and  Michael  Haydn 
in  addition  to  Mozart;  and  since  then  it  has  served  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  even  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Moreover,  Mozart  himself 
had  used  it  several  times  previously.  Its  fragmentation  in  the  Jupiter  is  so 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUlU   GlIU  -  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


'IVEWHATEAUX 


lord  it 
over 

the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 


RESTAURANT 


Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum    Parking  491-3600 


subtle  as  to  elude  the  ear.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  mingled  with  several 
(three,  perhaps  four)  other  ideas  and  then  carried  along  a  collision 
course  to  a  peroration  which  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  things  in 
all  music. 

Eric  Blom  has  written  of  this  finale:  'We  can  understand  the  utter  sim- 
plicity; we  can  also,  with  an  effort,  comprehend  the  immense  technical 
skill  with  which  its  elaborate  fabric  is  woven;  what  remains  forever  a 
riddle  is  how  any  human  being  could  manage  to  combine  these  two 
opposites  into  such  a  perfectly  balanced  work  of  art/ 
I  believe  that  it  was  Blom,  also,  who  made  the  nice  distinction  between 
'Jovian'  and  'jovial'.  I  should  have  thought  that  either  word  describes  an 
identifiable  attribute  of  this  music,  yes;  but  in  symphonies  as  elsewhere 
a  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  and  in  the  end  a  work  of 
art  has  only  one  personality.  Besides,  the  original  semantic  dilemma 
remains:  for  good  or  ill,  K.  551  will  be  'the  Jupiter'  forevermore. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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ALEXANDER  SCRIABIN 
Symphony  no.  2  in  C  op.  29 
Program  note  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky 

Scriabin  was  born  in  Moscow  on  January  6  1872;  he  died  there  on  April  27 
7915.  He  composed  the  Second  symphony  in  about  1901  and  the  premiere 
took  place  in  St  Petersburg  on  January  25  1902  when  Anatole  Liadov  conducted. 

The  first  performance   in   the  United   States  was   given   last  weekend   by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Georg  Semkow. 
The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  3  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  tarn  tarn,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  star  of  Scriabin,  which  once  burned  with  the  splendor  of  a  super- 
nova, has  now  inexplicably  fallen  to  a  low  order  of  magnitude.  In  the 
firmament  of  modern  composers  Scriabin  appears  as  an  opaque  lu- 
minary, and  is  slightingly  described  as  an  epigone  of  Wagner.  True, 

Nicolas  Slonimsky  was  born  in  St  Petersburg  in  1894,  and  studied  piano 
and  composition  at  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatory.  He  left  Russia  after 
the  Revolution,  coming  to  America  in  1923.  He  played  the  piano  part 
in  Scriabin' 's  Prometheus  in  Berlin  in  1922,  under  the  direction  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky ,  who  subsequently  engaged  him  as  his  secretary,  in  Paris 
and  in  Boston.  After  a  brief  career  as  conductor  of  ultra-modern  music 
(he  gave  first  performances  of  works  by  Charles  Ives,  Edgar  Varese, 
Henry  Cowell  and  Wallingford  Riegger),  he  devoted  himself  to  musi- 
cology.  Among  his  books  are  Music  Since  1900,  Music  of  Latin  America, 
Thesaurus  of  Scales  and  Melodic  Patterns  and  Lexicon  of  Musical  In- 
vective. He  also  compiled  a  completely  revised  Fifth  Edition  of  Baker's 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians.  He  is  a  contributing  editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  in  the  field  of  American  music.  As  a  teacher,  he 
gave  courses  in  numerous  American  colleges;  from  1964  to  1967  he  was 
Lecturer  on  Music  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  In  1962- 
63  he  traveled  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department  in  Russia, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Israel,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  giving  lectures 
in  various  languages  on  American  music. 
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there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  Wagneromantic  rhetoric  in  Scriabin's 
symphonies,  and  his  chromatic  harmonies  have  a  Tristanesque  quality, 
but  these  are  extrinsic  matters  that  should  not  obscure  the  inherent 
individuality  of  Scriabin,  which  is  unique. 

Scriabin  was  a  mystic,  a  product  of  the  twilight  culture  of  the  fin  de 
siecle,  when  solipsism  and  pantheism  could  cohabit  in  the  same  mind 
without  a  sense  of  self-contradiction.  In  Scriabin's  philosophy,  music 
was  not  merely  an  art  of  pleasurable  sounds;  his  aims  transcended 
esthetics.  He  dreamed  of  an  ultimate  consummation,  a  mysterium,  in 
which  all  arts,  all  sciences  and  all  religions  would  be  brought  together 
in  a  hyper-Hegelian  synthesis  by  a  volitional  act,  with  Scriabin  himself 
as  demiurge,  mystagogue  and  supreme  artificer.  Scriabin  had  sketched 
out  the  text  of  this  mystery  play,  but  he  died  too  soon  to  make  progress 
on  the  actual  composition  of  the  score. 

Mystical  elements  pervade  the  programmatic  designs  of  Scriabin's 
works.  His  symphonic  'poem  of  fire',  Prometheus,  is  melodically  and 
harmonically  derived  from  a  six-note  chord,  which  Scriabin  called 
'Mystic  Chord',  even  though  to  more  prosaically  minded  musicians  it 
may  be  no  more  mystical  than  the  old  familiar  dominant-ninth  chord 
with  two  unresolved  suspensions.  Modern  listeners  miss  the  presence  of 
divinity  in  Scriabin's  Poeme  divin,  and  fail  to  respond  to  the  ecstasies 
of  the  Poeme  de  L'Extase.  The  ebullient  piano  rhapsody  Poeme  sata- 
nique  has  lost  its  demoniacal  elan,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  piano 
vignette  entitled  Desir  is  unconsummated  in  its  evanescent  ending  on 
an  arpeggiated  dissonance. 

Many  composers  felt  a  strong  association  between  tonalities  and  colors. 
Scriabin  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  combine  light  and  sound  in  the 
score  of  Prometheus,  in  which  he  includes  a  special  part,  Luce,  sym- 
bolizing the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  the  gods.  It  is  notated  on 
the  musical  staff  as  a  clavier  a  lumieres,  a  color  organ  intended  to  flood 
the  concert  hall  in  a  kaleidoscope  of  changing  lights,  corresponding  to 
the  changing  harmonies  of  the  music.  Unfortunately,  the  task  of  con- 
structing such  a  color  keyboard  was  beyond  the  technical  capacities  of 
Scriabin's  time.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  the  great  champion  of  Scriabin's 
music,  had  to  omit  the  Luce  part  at  the  world  premiere  of  Prometheus 
which  he  conducted  in  Moscow  in  1911.  Poor  Scriabin!  It  would  be  a 
child's  play  for  an  electrical  engineer  today  to  set  up  a  switch  of  multi- 
colored neon  lights  flicking  off  and  on  according  to  Scriabin's  specifica- 
tions. The  experiment  is  well  worth  trying,  perhaps  to  mark  the  cen- 
tennial of  Scriabin's  birth  in  1972. 

Scriabin  was  born  on  Christmas  Day  of  1871,  according  to  the  old 
Russian  calendar  (corresponding  to  January  6  1872,  Gregorian  style), 
and  this  coincidence  with  Nativity  made  an  extraordinary  impact  on  his 
Messianic  mentality.  Conscious  of  the  frailty  of  the  human  form,  he 
separated  the  Messiah  within  him  from  the  outer  shell  of  his  physical 
self.  'I  treasure  the  devotion  you  feel  for  the  One  who  dwells  within 
me/  he  wrote  to  his  wife  Tatiana.  'You  have  faith  in  Him,  because  He 
is  great,  even  though  I  myself  am  often  meek,  small,  weak  and  ex- 
hausted. I  am  not  yet  He,  but  I  will  soon  become  that  which  is  He!' 
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Scriabin  felt  this  mystical  identity  with  overwhelming  self-intoxication 
during  the  process  of  composition:  'I  am  carried  aloft  to  extraordinary 
heights  by  the  immense  wave  of  my  inspiration!'  he  wrote.  'I  suffocate! 
I  am  in  a  state  of  blessedness!  I  write  music  that  is  divine!' 

Even  divinely  inspired  persons  need  food  and  shelter.  Scriabin  was  not 
endowed  with  profitable  talents.  As  a  pianist,  he  played  mostly  his  own 
music,  and  could  not  command  large  audiences.  Like  many  composers 
before  him,  he  had  to  depend  on  the  aid  of  wealthy  patrons  of  art  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  His  first  benefactor  was  Belayev,  the 
famous  publisher  of  Russian  music.  A  man  of  considerable  professional 
knowledge  of  music  (he  often  read  proofs  of  the  music  he  published), 
Belayev  was  impressed  by  Scriabin's  talent  and  offered  him  a  publishing 
contract.  Apart  from  the  stipulated  amounts  for  Scriabin's  compositions, 
Belayev  periodically  supplied  him  with  extra  money  and  partly  financed 
his  appearances  in  Europe  as  pianist  and  composer. 

Belayev  died  in  1904  and  Scriabin  had  to  look  for  other  sources  of 
supplementary  funds.  Relief  came  from  Margarita  Morozova,  a  wealthy 
Moscow  merchantwoman  who  gave  Scriabin  an  annuity  of  2,400  rubles 
without  any  obligations.  This  bounty  enabled  Scriabin  to  undertake  an 
extensive  trip  abroad.  In  1906,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  conductor 
Modest  Altschuler,  founder  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New 
York,  Scriabin  went  to  America.  He  gave  piano  recitals  of  his  works  and 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York 
and  with  the  orchestras  of  Chicago  and  Detroit.  But  there  arose  un- 
foreseen complications.  Scriabin  was  joined  in  New  York  by  Tatiana,  to 
whom  he  was  not  legally  married,  since  his  first  wife  refused  to  give 
him  a  divorce.  Scriabin  was  warned  by  friends  that  he  might  be  evicted 
from  his  hotel  and  deported  on  a  charge  of  moral  turpitude.  There  had 
been  a  famous  precedent,  when  Maxim  Gorky,  travelling  in  the  United 
States  with  his  common-law  wife,  was  expelled  from  the  country.  Fear- 
ful of  a  similar  scandal,  Scriabin  decided  to  leave  America.  As  usual  he 
was  short  of  funds.  He  cabled  to  Glazunov,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Belayev  Edition  with  which  Scriabin  had  continued  arrangements  for 
royalties  and  for  new  works:  'Indispensable  quitter  Amerique  im- 
mediatement  Priere  envoyer  telegraphe  600  roubles  New  York  Expe- 
dierai  six  compositions.'  Glazunov  sent  the  necessary  money,  and  Scri- 
abin took  the  next  boat  back  to  Europe. 

Despite  this  contretemps,  Scriabin  felt  kindly  towards  America  and 
Americans.  'I  think  that  the  opinions  commonly  held  in  Europe  about 
America  are  prejudiced  and  unfair/  he  wrote.  'Americans  are  far  from 
being  inartistic,  and  they  are  not  devoid  of  talent.' 

In  the  meantime,  a  certain  chill  developed  in  Scriabin's  relationship 
with  his  benefactress  Margarita  Morozova.  Scriabin  resented  her  lack 
of  enthusiasm  towards  his  affairs.  He  poured  reproaches  on  her  for 
missing  a  performance  of  the  Poeme  divin  in  St  Petersburg.  'Time  will 
come,'  he  wrote  her,  'when  people  will  travel  from  the  South  Pole  to 
the  North  Pole  to  hear  a  single  pause  of  my  music.  Yet  a  friend  like  you 
would  not  make  an  overnight  trip  in  a  comfortable  sleeping  car  to  hear 
my  best  work!  It  hurts!'  Morozova  soon  discontinued  her  contributions 
to  Scriabin's  welfare. 
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At  this  juncture,  a  knight  in  shining  armor  appeared  on  Scriabin's 
horizon  in  the  person  of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  He  went  to  see  Scriabin 
in  Lausanne,  where  the  Scriabins  were  staying,  and  offered  him  a  most 
generous  contract  with  the  Edition  Russe  de  Musique,  which  had  just 
been  founded  by  him.  The  terms,  5,000  rubles  annually,  with  a  five-year 
guarantee,  were  so  exceptional  that  Koussevitzky  even  warned  Scriabin 
not  to  tell  Rachmaninov,  who  was  also  under  contract  with  the  Edition 
Russe  de  Musique,  how  much  he  was  getting. 

Koussevitzky  was,  of  course,  not  only  Scriabin's  publisher,  but  an  in- 
spired interpreter  of  Scriabin's  symphonic  music.  Koussevitzky's  mar- 
riage to  Natalie  Ouchkoff,  heiress  to  a  tea  fortune,  gave  him  almost 
unlimited  resources  for  the  promotion  of  his  career  as  conductor.  He 
organized  a  magnificent  series  of  symphony  concerts  in  Moscow,  em- 
phasizing works  of  Russian  composers.  In  1910  Koussevitzky  launched 
a  fantastic  musical  voyage  down  the  Volga  River,  on  a  chartered 
steamer,  and  engaged  Scriabin  to  join  him  on  the  trip  as  soloist  in  his 
Piano  Concerto.  There  were  many  in  the  audiences  of  Koussevitzky's 
Volga  concerts  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  a  symphony  orchestra  in 
operation  before,  and  the  whole  enterprise  had  a  character  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery. 

No  more  mutually  beneficial  and  artistically  exalted  collaboration  could 
be  imagined  than  that  existing  between  Scriabin  and  Koussevitzky,  both 
in  their  mature  thirties,  and  both  animated  by  high  ideals  in  art. 
Tragically,  it  came  to  a  grinding  end.  Scriabin  had  regarded  Koussevitzky 
as  an  apostle  whose  mission  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  music.  Riding 
high  on  a  wave  of  relative  prosperity,  assured  of  a  regular  annual 
income,  he  slackened  the  tempo  of  his  output.  There  was  no  written 
contract,  and  Scriabin  apparently  thought  that  the  lucrative  sums  dis- 
pensed by  Koussevitzky  were  unconditional  contributions,  similar  to 
the  ones  he  had  been  receiving  from  Morozova.  He  therefore  ex- 
perienced an  unpleasant  shock  when  Koussevitzky  notified  him  that  he 
was  13,000  rubles  in  arrears  on  his  obligations  towards  the  Edition 
Russe  de  Musique.  A  most  disagreeable  exchange  of  claims  and  coun- 
terclaims ensued,  until  the  break  became  irreparable.  Scriabin,  now  a 
well  known  figure  in  Russian  music,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  another 
publisher,  Jurgenson,  and  securing  a  satisfactory  contract.  Despite  a 
total  severance  of  personal  relations,  Koussevitzky  continued  to  perform 
Scriabin's  music. 

On  April  27  1915,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  Scriabin  died  of  blood- 
poisoning  induced  by  a  trivial  abscess.  Profoundly  grieved,  Koussevitzky 
extended  an  offer  of  financial  assistance  to  Scriabin's  family,  which  was 
accepted.  When  in  1924  Koussevitzky  became  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  his  opening  program  featured  the  Poeme  de 
/'fxtase.  But  even  Koussevitzky  was  eventually  affected  by  the  inexorable 
shift  of  musical  tastes,  away  from  the  mystical  emotionalism  repre- 
sented by  Scriabin's  type  of  music.  During  later  years  of  Koussevitzky's 
tenure  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Scriabin's 
name  all  but  disappeared  from  his  programs. 
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When  Stravinsky  was  asked  in  a  recent  interview  to  evaluate  Scriabin's 
position  in  music,  he  observed  cruelly  that  while  he  regretted  Scriabin's 
early  death,  he  was  horrified  to  think  what  kind  of  music  Scriabin  would 
have  written  had  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  But  has  this  art,  which 
Scriabin  believed  to  be  of  divine  inspiration,  irretrievably  fallen  into 
historical  desuetude?  The  avant-garde  of  today  may  yet  discover  in 
Scriabin's  orgiastic  exudations  and  solipsistic  revelations  a  psychedelic 
source  of  singular  attraction  in  the  new  brave  musical  world. 

The  thorniest  problem  of  re-evaluation  of  Scriabin's  music  was  posed 
in  Soviet  Russia.  Idealogically,  Scriabin's  astral  mysticism,  his  eschato- 
logical  visions,  his  sublimated  eroticism  were  completely  alien  to  a 
socialist  society  guided  by  the  doctrine  of  dialectical  materialism. 
Scriabin's  early  piano  pieces  continued  to  figure  on  the  programs  of 
Soviet  pianists,  but  his  symphonic  works,  overladen  as  they  were  with 
mystical  overtones,  had  to  be  rationalized  before  they  could  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Soviet  symphonic  repertory.  This  rationalization  was 
effected  by  divesting  Scriabin's  scores  of  all  extraneous  associations  and 
judging  the  music  on  stylistic  and  technical  grounds  only.  After  this 
idealogical  exuviation,  Scriabin's  mystical  works  were  finally  rehabili- 
tated. A  performance  of  Le  Poeme  de  I'Extase  was  given  in  Moscow 
after  a  hiatus  of  some  twenty  years  in  1938  with  excellent  success.  As  a 
part  of  the  legacy  of  the  past',  Scriabin's  letters,  meticulously  anno- 
tated, have  been  published  in  a  large  single  volume.  Articles  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  Scriabin's  career  continue  to  appear  in  the 
Soviet  musical  press. 

Historically  speaking,  Scriabin  remains  an  isolated  figure  in  modern 
music.  Not  a  single  composer,  in  Russia  or  elsewhere,  has  picked  up  the 
musical  thread  of  Scriabin's  unique  art.  A  tragic  exception  was  Scriabin's 
son  Julian,  who  at  the  age  of  eleven  wrote  piano  preludes  that  were 
direct  continuations  of  his  father's  last  opus  numbers,  with  their  char- 
acteristic chromatic  convolutions  and  unresolved  but  euphonious  dis- 
sonances. In  1919  Julian  took  private  lessons  in  composition  with  Gliere 
in  Kiev.  His  mother,  Tatiana  Scriabin,  was  away  in  Moscow  on  business, 
when  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  June,  Julian  with  a  group  of  other  chil- 
dren went  on  an  excursion  to  the  central  island  in  the  Dnieper  River, 
accompanied  by  a  woman  school  teacher.  None  of  the  children  could 
swim,  and  Julian,  shy  in  the  presence  of  girls,  waded  alone  to  a  small 
bay  by  the  shore,  where  there  was  a  sudden  drop  in  the  depth  of  the 
water.  When  at  dusk  the  guide  began  gathering  the  children  to  take 
them  home,  Julian  was  missing.  His  body  was  discovered  when  it  was 
quite  dark.*  His  mother  was  in  transit  and  could  not  be  reached.  She 
did  not  arrive  in  Kiev  until  several  days  after  Julian  was  buried.  Her 
words  in  a  letter  written  when  Julian  was  eight  years  old,  turned  out  to 
be  prophetic.  'I  live  by  memories/  she  wrote,  'by  past  joys  and  some- 
times even  by  hopes  for  the  future.  This  happens  particularly  when  I 
watch  the  spiritual  and  musical  development  of  my  little  Julian,  who 
begins  to  resemble  his  father  more  and  more,  in  soul  and  body,  with 
every  passing  day.  He  is  my  hope,  my  joy,  and  also  my  constant  worry. 
It  is  terrifying  to  have  to  take  care  of  such  a  fragile  boy!' 

*lt  is  an  unforgettable  memory  that  I,  as  a  friend  of  the  Scriabin  family  and  Secretary  of  the 
Scriabin  Society  of  Kiev,  had  to  accompany  a  professional  team  of  seamen  who  dragged  the 
bay  and  found  Julian's  body,  which  they  towed  on  a  rope  from  a  rowboat  to  the  shore.  N.S. 
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The  evolution  of  Scriabin's  musical  idiom,  from  Chopinesque  begin- 
nings to  the  'Mystic  Chord',  may  be  described  as  a  growth  of  harmonic 
suspensions.  In  the  early  works  of  Scriabin  such  suspensions,  while 
protracted,  are  eventually  resolved.  In  his  more  advanced  compositions, 
the  process  became  'a  suspension  of  a  suspension'.  Auxiliary  melodic 
notes  were  suspended  indefinitely,  and  the  resulting  dissonances  be- 
came, in  Scriabin's  estimation,  consonances  of  a  higher  order,  Dabbling 
in  physics  —  and  metaphysics  —  Scriabin  related  the  dissonant  com- 
ponents of  his  chord  formations  to  the  upper  overtones  of  the  natural 
harmonic  series.  A  further  subtilization  of  Scriabin's  musical  language 
led  to  the  dissonant  coalition  of  major  and  minor  tonalities.  Yet  Scriabin 
never  abandoned  the  use  of  key  signatures,  even  when  his  music  ac- 
quired a  decidedly  atonal  character.  He  preserved  the  time  signature  as 
well  despite  the  extraordinary  degree  of  rhythmjc  differentiation  of 
asymmetrical  patterns. 

The  programmatic  titles  of  Scriabin's  works  are  descriptive  of  his  own 
state  of  mind  during  the  process  of  composition,  and  this  subjective 
correspondence  extends  also  to  expression  marks,  which  are  intensely 
psychological,  and  always  written  in  French:  'avec  une  noble  et  joyeuse 
emotion',  'avec  une  ivresse  toujours  croissante',  and  -presque  en 
delire'. 

Scriabin's  first  two  symphonies  have  no  descriptive  titles.  The  Third 
Symphony  is  the  Poeme  divin;  the  fourth,  Le  Poeme  de  I'Extase;  the 
fifth,  Promethee,  le  Poeme  du  Feu. 

The  Second  symphony  is  the  most  'symphonic'  of  the  five.  It  is  in  five 
movements  that  are  easily  reduced  to  a  classical  scheme.  The  key  is  in 
C  minor,  with  the  finale  in  C  major,  a  symphonic  'tierce  de  Picardie', 
identical  with  the  tonal  scheme  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  symphony.  The 
first  movement,  andante,  is  cyclic  in  structure,  with  a  brief  interlude, 
allegro  giocoso,  in  euphonious  C  major,  separating  the  exposition  from 
the  recapitulation.  The  contrast  between  a  spacious  opening  theme, 
marked  serioso,  and  a  nervous  palpitating  second  motive  is  expertly 
drawn.  The  second  movement,  allegro,  in  6/8  time,  in  E  flat  major,  is 
an  ecstatic  scherzo,  presaging  the  syncopated  effusions  of  Scriabin's 
later  works.  The  third  movement,  andante,  in  6/8,  in  B  major,  is  a 
bucolic  eclogue,  opening  and  closing  with  the  presentation  of  a  veri- 
table aviary  in  the  flute  part.  This  may  be  the  only  instance  of  ornitho- 
logical, or  any  other  kind  of  onomatopeia  found  in  any  of  Scriabin's 
scores. 

The  fourth  movement,  tempestoso,  in  12/8,  gravitating  towards  the  key 
of  F  minor  but  modulating  freely  through  a  number  of  enharmonically 
related  keys,  possesses  the  melorhythmic  elan  that  was  to  become 
Scriabin's  distinguishing  mark,  a  'glacial  flame'  burning  in  all  of  his 
music.  The  transition  from  this  tempestuous  movement  to  the  finale, 
effected  by  the  classical  application  of  a  sustained  dominant  pedal 
point,  is  without  pause.  The  finale  is  marked  maestoso  set  in  symmetric 
4/4  time,  in  the  clearest  C  major,  self-asserting  and  triumphant.  The 
music  moves  on  without  a  halt  to  its  conclusion  in  triple  forte. 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 
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Scriabin's  Second  symphony  is  relatively  conservative  in  its  technical 
aspects.  There  is  a  sensible  balance  between  diatonic  and  chromatic 
elements  in  the  score;  cumulative  dissonant  agglomerations  are  in- 
variably dissolved  into  harmonious  concords.  The  cadences,  in  par- 
ticular, are  formally  strong  and  almost  redundantly  grandiloquent  in 
their  sonorous  reiterations  of  tonic  triads.  It  is  all  the  more  puzzling 
why  the  work  affected  professional  musicians  and  Russian  music  critics 
as  being  an  apotheosis  of  dissonance. 

The  Second  symphony  was  first  performed  in  St  Petersburg  on  Jan- 
uary 25  1902,  under  the  direction  of  Anatole  Liadov.  When  Liadov 
received  the  score,  he  found  the  music  horrendous.  He  wrote  to 
Belayev,  who  published  the  score:  'Some  symphony!  Scriabin  might 
well  join  hands  with  Richard  Strauss!  Compared  with  this,  Wagner  is  a 
mere  suckling  infant  mumbling  sweet  nothings.  Help!  I  am  going  crazy!' 
Liadov's  outburst  may  have  been  a  jocular  exaggeration,  but  there  was 
no  jocularity  in  the  reaction  by  Arensky,  who  denounced  the  work  in 
a  letter  to  Taneyev:  The  program  of  the  last  concert  of  the  Russian 
Symphonic  Society  included  the  Second  symphony  by  Scriabin.  This 
must  have  been  a  grosr  error.  The  program  should  have  announced  the 
performance  not  of  a  Symphony  but  of  Cacophony,  because  in  it  there 
are  no  consonances  whatsoever.  For  thirty  or  forty  minutes  the  peace  is 
disturbed  by  a  senseless  piling-up  of  dissonances.  I  cannot  understand 
why  Liadov  agreed  to  conduct  such  nonsense.  I  went  to  the  concert 
only  to  amuse  myself.  Glazunov  never  showed  up  at  all,  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  whom  I  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  said  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  any  composer  could  depreciate  the  value  of  con- 
sonances to  such  an  extent  as  Scriabin.' 

The  reviews  were  none  too  favorable.  The  Russian  Musical  Gazette,  the 
foremost  Russian  music  periodical  of  the  time  which  all  musicians  were 
in  the  habit  of  reading,  conceded  that  Scriabin  had  talent  but  berated 
him  for  'flaunting  his  dissonances  at  the  public  to  the  point  of  satura- 
tion, so  that  they  begin  to  offend  the  ear'. 

Despite  the  ambiguous  reception  of  the  Second  symphony  in  St  Peters- 
burg, Safonov  performed  it  in  Moscow  on  April  3  1903.  There  was  some 
hissing  in  the  audience,  immediately  drowned  by  demonstrative  ap- 
plause. Julius  Engel,  the  knowledgeable  critic  of  the  Moscow  newspaper 
Kusskyie  Vedomosti,  wrote  a  long  article  in  Scriabin's  defense.  He 
pointed  out  that  Scriabin's  works  had  already  attracted  serious  attention 
in  Europe,  and  that  booing  and  hissing  is  not  the  proper  response  to  his 
music.  True,  Scriabin's  music,'  he  continued,  'is  an  art  of  the  upper 
crust,  far  from  the  healthy  spaciousness  of  fields  and  meadows,  an  art 
raised  in  the  sophisticated  and  nervous  atmosphere  of  a  large  city 
without  fresh  air.  Strife,  passion,  caprice  —  these  are  the  typical  traits 
of   Scriabin's    musical    personality,    reflected    in    such    designations    as 

THE  DEN  GALLERY 

Specializing  in  18th  and  19th  Century 
American  Paintings  and  Clocks 
Objects  of  Art         < 
3  PINE  WOOD  ROAD,  DOVER,  MASS. 
(617)   785-0639  Vic  and  Olga  Firth  —  By  Appointment  only 


tempestoso,  appassionato,  etc.,  which  are  strewn  on  the  pages  of  his 
scores  ...  It  may  seem  that  the  composer  is  trying  to  attain  the  unat- 
tainable, that  he  is  jumping  above  his  head,  that  he  is  struggling  to 
portray  the  unimaginable,  to  conjure  up  the  figure  of  a  Superman.  Even 
though  his  triumphant  pronouncements  appear  inflated  and  bombastic, 
there  is  a  breath  of  life  in  his  music,  intensely  propulsive,  fresh,  looking 
inquisitively  into  the  future,  and  not  an  impotent  melancholy,  giving 
up  the  struggle.  In  this  lies  the  contemporary  merit  of  Scriabin's 
achievement/ 

Another  Moscow  newspaper,  Russkoye  Slovo,  continued  the  already 
established  line  of  attack  against  Scriabin  as  a  discord-monger.  The 
Second  symphony  is  a  work  of  great  intricacy.  The  first  aim  of  the  young 
composer  is  to  stun  the  public  by  incessant  modulations,  deceptive 
cadences  and  other  harmonic  ingenuities.  The  second  aim  is  to  em- 
broider these  harmonies  with  a  number  of  auxiliary  notes,  resulting  in 
dissonant  combinations  that  would  startle  even  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing followers  of  the  school  of  C£sar  Franck.  But  Scriabin  is  merciless.  He 
continues  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  harmonic  morbidities,  and  in  the  end  one 
feels  defeated,  crushed,  unable  to  protest,  to  listen,  to  think.  After  the 
concert,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  with  a  heavy  head,  one  is  glad  to  have 
a  moment  of  rest,  relieved  to  wait  for  the  violinists  to  tune  up  their 
instruments  and  to  hear  at  last  a  perfect  fifth  in  pure  intonation/  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  review  was  written  by  a  former  classmate  of 
Scriabin  in  the  piano  department. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

GEORG  SEMKOW,  who  made  his  debut  in  the  United  States  last  week- 
end with  the  Boston  Symphony,  was  born  in  Radomsk,  Poland,  in 
1928.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Cracow  and  simul- 
taneously in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  Jagiellonski  Univer- 
sity in  that  city.  In  1950  he  moved  to  Leningrad  to  study  conducting  at 
the  Conservatory.  After  graduating  he  began  his  artistic  career  as  a  con- 
ductor of  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic. 

From  1953  to  1956  Georg  Semkow  conducted  the  Leningrad  Philhar- 
monic in  its  home  city  and  in  Moscow,  Erivan  and  other  cities  of  the 
USSR.  He  also  made  many  guest  appearances  in  Poland.  He  then  became 
a  leading  conductor  of  the  Bolshoi  Opera  in  Moscow,  conducting  during 
the  next  three  years  more  than  a  hundred  operatic  performances.  He  also 
traveled  to  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany  and  Italy. 

In  1959  he  returned  to  Warsaw  to  become  the  conductor  of  the  Opera, 
and  supervised  a  number  of  notable  productions,  including  Boris  Codu- 
nov  and  Andrea  Chenier. 

In  the  years  since,  Georg  Semkow  has  appeared  widely  in  Europe,  at 
La  Scala  in  Milan,  with  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Philharmonics,  in  London 
and  elsewhere.  He  lives  now  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  is  artistic  di- 
rector of  the  Danish  Royal  Opera.  Later  this  season  he  will  appear  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  and  Montreal  Symphony  Orchestras. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . . . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 
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PlAGE? 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 

ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Plage*,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The 

"Symphonie  Fantastique" 
as  It  Should  Be 


2  First  Complete  Recording 

record   PIERRE  BOULEZ 

SET  CONDUCTS  BERLIOZ 
SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE 
LELIO 

(THE  RETURN  TO  LIFE) 

Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Narrator 

John  Mitchinson,  Tenor 

John  Shirley-Quirk,  Baritone 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  Chorus 

John  Alldis,  Chorus  Master 

The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra 


32  Bl  0010  (A  Specially  Priced  2-Record  Set) 

Most  performances  of  "Symphonie  Fantastique"end 
leaving  Berlioz  in  the  throes  of  his  opium-induced 
nightmare.  Now,  for  the  first  time  on  records,  the 
symphony  is  performed  as  the  composer  intended— 
with  its  lovely  sequel "Lelio  (The  Return  to  Life)." 

Pierre  Boulez  conducts  these  twin  masterpieces  with 
extraordinary  originality  and  brilliance,  making  this  a 
truly  distinctive  recording  that's  not  to  be  missed. 


Other  brilliant  Boulez  recordings: 
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32  21  0002  (A  2-Record  Set) 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  11  0056 


Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records  I 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


J  J  J 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     COR.RIDO* 
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•  THE   HANDWORK  SHOP 

•  THE   FOOD   SHOP 

•  THE   CHILDREN'S  SHOP 


UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 


•  THE   NEEDLEWORK  SHOP 

•  THE   CARD  AND 

STATIONERY  SHOP 


THE   WOMEN'S   EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A   nonprofit  social  service  organization   .   .   .   264   Boylston   Street  .   .   .  Boston   02716 
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After  Symphony 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  deaters 


GARRARD,   WESTBURY;   N.Y.    1  1  590 
British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 
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Donald  T.  Gammons 


Boston's 

Internationally 

Famous  Italian 

Restaurant 

Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 


Free  Attendant 
Parking 
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For  Reservations 
Tel.  Rl  2-4142 
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283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

All  major  credit  cards  accepted 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information    write 


ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Ro 
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MAI  RF1VS        FRUIT  AND  STEAK 
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100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
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CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED      STATES 
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Member  Federal  Deposit 
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30  Court  Street,  Boston 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  bead  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

■wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 
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Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can  play  in 

comes  from  Converse.  Another  noteworthy  item:  Con- 

verse/Hodgman  weatherproof  clothing.  For  hunting,  fish-    Maiden  Massachusetts  0214* 

ing,  boating,  or  even  performing  Handel's  Water  Music 


•converse 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J*  S-  Waterman  S  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  *  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  bo  liappy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annua/  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

lOOFKANKIIN   STKKKT  •   IIOSTOX.  VI ASSACH  USKTTS  (12  106 
Telephone  (617)  542-94SO 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

FOURTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  14  at  7.30 

CH ARIES  WILSON     conductor 

STRAUSS  Don  Juan 

BRITTEN  Four  sea  interludes  from  Teter  Grimes' 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Charles  Wilson,  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, makes  his  first  appearance  of  the  season  in  this  series  at  the  next 
concert. 

His  program  includes  the  'Sea  interludes'  from  Benjamin  Britten's  opera 
'Peter  Grimes',  which  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation  in  1941.  The  first  American  performance  of  the  Interludes 
was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Koussevitzky's  direction  on 
March  1  1946,  and  the  American  premiere  of  the  opera  itself  was  given 
at  Tanglewood  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  'Peter  Grimes'  has 
become  a  standard  repertoire  piece  in  many  of  the  world's  opera 
houses,  and  the  Interludes,  entitled  'Dawn',  'Sunday  morning',  'Moon- 
light' and  'Storm',  are  extraordinarily  effective  in  the  concert  hall. 

FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  11  at  7.30 

PIERRE  BOULEZ  conductor 

HAYDN  Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  op.  84 

DEBUSSY  Jeux  -  poeme  danse  (1912) 

STRAVINSKY  Symphonies  of  wind  instruments  (1920) 

STRAVINSKY  Etudes  for  orchestra  (1930) 

BERG  Three  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  6 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO - 

Foreign  judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
„, — rjer:    cakes  you  through.)    ust  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


December  15,  1968 
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KHNELL  MEMORIAL 

&  Capitol  Ave. 

[Word.  Connecticut  06106 


Talented  young  dancers  of  100-member  Romanian  Folk  Ballet  Company  (Page  12) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra Program 

"Snow  White"  By  Salzburg  Marionettes  .        .        .       Announcement 
World's  Best  Classical  Records Announcement 


Center  of  Connecticut  living  since  I  847 

GFOX*CQ 

Hartford,  Connecticut  —  Phone  522-5151 


THE  COMPACT  MAGNAVOX 

Complete  stereo  system  made  to  fit  in  the  little  areas. 
It's  only  38"  long,  17%"  deep  and  25^"  high.  And  it 
comes  in  Contemporary  as  shown,  Early  American  or 
Mediterranean  styling.  Including:  Stereo  phono  with 
4-speed  automatic  record  changer,  diamond  stylus. 
FM/AM  and  FM  stereo  radio,  illuminated  slide-rule 
tuning.  Tape  input  and  output  jacks.  Concealed  swivel 
casters.     298.50 

Other  Magnavox  console  stereo  from  198.50  to  650.00. 

Use  a  Continuing  Home  Budget  Account.  Take  up  to 
24  months  to  pay. 

RADIO  &  STEREO,  D78,  NINTH  FLOOR 
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Entertainment  Guide. 
Program 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra    . 
Articles  and  Features 

Salzburg  Marionettes  in 

"Snow  White"  Soon 
Romanian  Folk  Ballet  Coming 
"Australian  Adventure" 
"Nutcracker"  on  Bushnell  Stage 
The  26  Best  Classical  Discs 
Curtain  Talk 


Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  by 
the  Horace  Bushnell  Memorial  Hall  Corporation, 
Subscription  $1  a  year  for  24  issues.  Subscrip  > 
tions  are  included  with  all  season  ticket  purchases 
to:  Bushnell  Symphony  Series:  Bushnell  Lecture 
Course;  Civic  Music  Association  Series. 


Cultural  Hot-Line 

987-6543  J 

Daily  Events  in  Hartford 


Box  Office  Information:  525-3177  I 

The  Bushnell  Memorial  Box  Office  opens  daill 
except  Sundays,  at  10  a.  m.  Please  avoid  calli* 
between  12  noon  and  2  p.  m. 

Mail  Orders:  Be  sure  to  enclose  stamped  sel 
addressed  return  envelope.  Checks  or  money  ordefl 
should  be  made  payable  to: 

BUSHNELL  MEMORIAL 
166  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106     I 

President:  Appleton  H.  Seaverns 

Managing  Director:  L.  Leverett  Wright    I 

.Associate  Manager:  Editor 

Francis  L.  Quinlan 

Assistant  Manager:  Leland  S.  Jamieson  '. 

Administrative  Assistant:  Seymore  S.  NewmB  . 

The  Bushnell  Memorial  uses  Steinway  Piatm  \ 
Local  Distributors:  Watkins  Brothers    I 
Organ  by  Austin  Organs,  Inc. 

Prompter  Advertising  Representatives   I 
Spolen  Magazines  15  Lewis  Str««' 

Hartford,  Conn.  06103  Telephone  247-96H1 
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For  Him 

Silk  raincoats 

Scotch  Shetland  sweaters 

Scotch  cashmere  turtleneck 
sweaters 

French  alligator  belts 

Select  cruisewear  items 

Colored  dinner  shirts 

Gift  Certificates 


chosen  by 
Henry  Miller 


reflecting 

distinctive 

correct 

taste 


Mr 

m\ 

For  Her 

Cashmere  throws 
Suede  and  shearling  coats 
Italian  silk  slacks 
Scotch  Shetland  sweaters 
Scotch  cashmere  sweaters 
Full  length  dinner  skirts 
Gift  Certificates 


26  trumbull  st. 


hartford 


Vecember  15 


The  Hartford 
Symphony 
Orchestra 

ARTHUR  WINOGRAD 
CONDUCTING 

SUNDAY 
December  29,  1968 

BUSHNELL  AUDITORIUM 
3:30  P.M. 


Handel's 
"MESSIAH^ 

CAROLYN  STANFORD 
Soprano 

LILI  CHOOKASIAN 
Contralto 

CHARLES  BRESSLER 
Tenor 

MCHENRY  BOATWRIGHT 
Bass-Baritone 


and 
THE  SYMPHONY  CHORALE 


Tickets  available  at 
Bushnell  Memorial  Auditorium 


las 


JSesit  Wisfa*  Jfor  a 
$appi>  feoliOap  Reason 

Entertainment 
Guide 

AT    BUSHNELL 

Dates  in  bold  type  indicate  days  on  which 
events  are  scheduled  at  the  Bushnell. 
DECEMBER 
S  M         T  W         T  F  S 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29         30         31 


JANUARY 

1            2 

3 

it 

5 

6 

7           8           9 

10 

11 

2 

13 

14         15         16 

17 

18 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducting,  in  the  third  con- 
cert of  this  season's  Bushnell  Symphony 
series,  8:15  p.m.  Tuesday,  December 
17.  This  distinguished  orchestra,  which 
will  lose  Leinsdorf  as  conductor  next 
summer,  has  been  an  annual  Bushnell 
top  attraction  since  the  year  the  Me- 
morial opened.  The  program  will  in- 
clude: Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  1; 
Kurt  Weill's  Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik; 
Brahms'  Symphony  No.  4.  Tickets  will 
be  available  in  limited  number  in  the 
Bushnell  box  office  at  $6.50,  $5.95, 
$5.40,  $4.30,  $3.40,  $3.15. 

Municipal  Employees'  Party,  an  event 
for  the  children  of  Hartford's  employees 
at  7  p.m.  Thursday,  December  19. 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Company  pre- 
senting an  annual  entertainment  pro- 
gram, with  gifts,  for  the  children  of 
employees,  1  p.m.  Sunday,  December 
22. 

"The  Nutcracker,"  full-length  presenta- 
tion of  the  beloved  ballet  by  the  Hart- 
ford Ballet  Company,  Joseph  Albano, 
director,  on  the  Bushnell  stage  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  December  27,  and  2:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  December  28.  This  attrac- 
tion has  become  in  recent  years  a  tradi- 
tional holiday-week  event,  drawing 
large  audiences.  Tickets  are  available  in 
the  box  office  at:  Orch.  or  1st  Bal.  $4.50, 
$3.50;  2nd  Bal.  $2.50.  In  ordering  by 
mail  make  checks  payable  to  Bushnell 
Memorial,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106. 

Handel's   "Messiah"   by  the  Hartford 


Symphony  Orchestra,  the  large  Sym- 
phony Chorale,  and  soloists,  Arthur 
Winograd  conducting.  The  single  per- 
formance will  be  at  3:30  p.m.  Sunday, 
December  29.  Soloists  will  be:  Carolyn 
Stanford,  Lili  Chookasian,  Charles 
Bressler,  McHenry  Boatwright.  Tickets 
will  be  available  at  the  Bushnell  box 
office  at:  Orch.  or  1st  Bal.  $5.50,  $4.75, 
$3.75;  2nd  Bal.,  unreserved. 
Crazy  World  of  Arthur  Brown,  a  single 
New  Year's  Eve  program  by  this  noted 
English  folk  entertainer  at  8:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  December  31,  sponsored  by 
Concert  Guild  Productions.  Tickets 
available  in  the  box  office  now  at :  Orch. 
or  1st  Bal.  $6.00,  $5.00;  2nd  Bal.  $4.00. 
In  ordering  by  mail  send  stamped  re 
turn  envelope;  make  checks  payable  to 
and  mail  to  Bushnell  Memorial,  Hart 
ford,  Conn.  06106. 

"Australian  Adventure",  feature-length 
travel-adventure  movie  in  color,  fourth 
event  in  the  Bushnell  film -lecture 
course,  to  be  presented  and  personally 
narrated  by  Kenneth  Richter  at  8:15 
p.m.  Friday-Saturday,  2  and  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  January  3-4-5.  Richter,  a 
longtime  favorite  with  Eushnell  audi- 
ences, visited  all  parts  of  Australia  with 
his  cameras.  Among  this  most  vivid  se- 
quences are  those  covering:  polishing 
opals;  winemaking;  zinc  and  gold  min- 
ing; a  ranch  as  large  as  Connecticut;  life 
among  the  aborigines;  cities  of  Adelaide, 
Darwin,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Canberra  and 
Melbourne;  island  state  of  Tasmania, 
and  many  others.  Reserved  seats  now 
at  90^,  $1.20,  $1.50. 

Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra,  Arthur 
Winograd  conducting,  in  a  subscription 
concert  at  8:15  p.m.  Wednesday,  Janu 
ary  8.  The  soloist  of  the  concert  will  be 
the  orchestra's  concertmaster,  Renato 
Bonacini.  The  program  will  include: 
Haydn's  Symphony  No.  92,  "Oxford"; 
Berg's  Violin  Concerto;  Three  Excerpts 
from  "Die  Meistersinger"  by  Wagner: 
Prelude  and  Love  Death  from  Wagner's 
"Tristan  and  Isolde".  A  limited  number 
of  tickets  will  be  available  in  the  box 
office  at  $5.50,  $4.75,  $3.75,  $2.75,  $2.25. 

Orchestra  Michelangelo  Di  Firenze, 
noted  18-member  ensemble  from  Flor- 
ence featuring  Gisella  Belgeri  as  piano 
soloist,  in  a  concert  at  8:15  p.m.  Thurs 
day,  January  9  exclusively  for  member* 
of  the  Civic  Music  Association.  The  pi"0' 
gram  will  include  works  by  Vivald'1 
Pugnani,  Boccherini,  Haydn,  Ditters 
dorf  and  Tchaikowsky.  There  will  be  n° 
sale  of  seats,  CMA  membership  beinS 
sufficient  to  fill  the  Bushnell. 

Bushnell  Prompt* 


'The  Nutcracker",  special  performance 
for  schools  at  1  p.m.  Friday,  January 
10  by  the  Hartford  Ballet  Company. 
Tickets  through  the  schools. 

'Rigoletto",  beloved  Verdi  opera,  to  be 
presented  at  8  p.m.  Tuesday,  January 
14,  by  the  Connecticut  Opera  Associa- 
tion, Frank  Pandolfi  executive  director. 
The  Met's  distinguished  Roberta  Peters 
will  be  starred,  and  other  noted  princi- 
pals will  be  Cornell  MacNeil  and  Pierre 
Duval.  To  be  sung  in  its  original  Italian, 
this  opera  is  expected  to  be  one  of  this 


Roberta  Peters 


season's  most  popular  events  and  early 

buying  of  tickets  is  recommended.  Mail 

orders  are  now  being  accepted  at  the 

following  prices:  Orcli.  $10,  $9,  $8;  1st 

Bal.  $10,  $9,  $8,  $7;  2nd  Bal.  $f\  $4.50, 

$4.  Make  checks  payable  to  and  mail 

with  stamped  return  envelope  to:  Bush- 

nell  Memorial,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106. 

Romanian    Folk    Dance   Company,   a 

I    company  of  100  young  performers  direct 

I   from  Bucharest,  brought  to  this  country 

by  S.  Hurok  and  to  be  enjoyed  on  the 

I    Bushnell  stage  at  8 :30  p.m.  Wednesday, 

I    January  15.  Carrying  dancers,  singers 

I    and  an  orchestra  playing  native  instru- 

|    ments,  the  large  troupe  interprets  the 

lively  dancing  and  music  of  Romania 

I    and  has  been  termed  "The  most  engag- 

|   mg  folk  dance  troupe  since  Moiseyev". 

Mail  orders  for  tickets  are  now  being 

filled.    Prices    are:    Orch.    or    1st    Bal. 

$4.50,    $4.00,    $3.50;    2nd    Bal.    $3.00, 

.    $2.50,  $2.00.  Make  checks  payable  to 

i   and  mail  with  stamped  return  envelope 

I    to  Bushnell  Memorial,  Hartford,  Conn. 

j    06106. 


Arrow  Limousine 

"Sir,  your  limousine  is  here." 

Direct  Daily  Service  to  &  from 
J.F.K.  International  Airport 

$14.00  per  person 
Reservation  Requested 

Door  to  Door  Service  to  &  from 
Bradley  International  Airport 

Meeting  all  arriving 
and  departing  flights 
Exclusive  use—  By  Reservation 

For  information  and  reservations  —  contact  your  travel  agent  or 
THE  ARROW  LINE,  105  Cherry  Street,  East  Hartford    289-1531 

7  &  11  passenger  limousine  available  for  private  use  to  anywhere 
in  Connecticut  or  U.S.A.  (M.C.  I.C.C.  1934) 

* 


rozinsKYS 

Diamond  Merchants  Since  1911 

108  ALLYN  STREET 
Downtown  Hartford 


There  is 
no  substitute 
for  quality. 


260  Farmington  Avenue 
Openll:30a.m  to  12:30  a.m. 

After  the  performance  snacks 


FILMED  IN  COLOR FEATURE  LENGTH 

"AUSTRALIA" 

Presented  and  narrated  by  KENNETH  RICHTER 
See:  fabulous  opals;  zinc,  gold  mining;  exotic  animals  and  birds;  spec- 
tacular surfing;  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Darwin,  Cairns,  Brisbane,  Canberra, 
Perth,  Tasmania. 

On  the  Bushnell  Screen 
FRI.-SAT.-SUN.,  JAN  3-4-5 

Friday- Saturday  at  8:15  p.m.;  Sunday  at  2  and  5  p.m. 
Reserved  seats  only  90^,  $1.20,  SI. 50,  at  the  box  office. 


December  15 


DOBBS 


Christmas 

Gift 

Certificate 

This  year  say  Merry  Christ- 
mas to  the  man  in  your  life 
with  a  Dobbs  gift  certificate 
—  the  gift  is  yours  —  the 
choice  is  his. 

From  $16.00  to  $27.00 

OPEN  MONDAYS  THROUGH 
THE   HOLIDAY   SEASON 

iUitbptk,  Moore,  Trpn 

115  ASYLUM  STREET 
Hartford,  Conn. 

We  pay  your  parking  charge 
up  to  one  hour. 


Lionel   Hampton   and   Orchestra  in  a 

concert  at  8:15  p.m.  Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 16  sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club  of 
Hartford.  Proceeds  of  this  event  will  aid 
the  various  welfare  activities  of  the  club. 
If  available,  tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
door. 
"Snow  White,"  beloved  classic  with  an 
appeal  for  young  and  old,  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Salzburg  Marionettes, 
world's  most  famous  puppet  company, 
on  the  Bushnell  stage  at  1  p.m.  and 
3:30  p.m.  Saturday,  January  18. 
Tickets  now  at  box  office:  reserved 
seats,  Orch.  or  1st  Bal.  $2.50,  $2.00; 
2nd  Eal  $1.00.  See  Page  12  for  order 
form. 

ELSEWHERE-MISCELLANEOUS 

"The  Rose  Tattoo,"  drama  by  Ten- 
nessee Williams  to  be  presented  by  the 
Hartford  Stage  Company  at  65  Kinsley 
Street,  December  1-29. 

Yale  School  of  Drama  presenting,  De- 
cember 5-21:  "Saved"  by  Edward 
Bond,  "The  Great  Chinese  Revolution" 
by  Anthony  Scully,  and  "They  Told  Me 
That  You  Came  This  Way"  by  David 
Epstein,  alternating  attractions. 

Free  Movies  for  Children:  December  19 
at  3:15  p.m.,  Albany  Avenue  Branch  of 
Hartford  Public  Library;  December  21 
at  2:30  p.m.  at  Hartford  Public  Library. 

"The  Nutcracker"  on  TV,  a  60-minute 
program  with  stars  of  the  New  York 
City  Ballet  sponsored  ty  Connecticut 
General,  evening  of  December  20.  See 
newspapers  for  hour. 

"Matte  thias  of  Modin",  a  production 
for  children  by  a  New  York  company,  2 
p.m.  December  22  at  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center,  335  Bloomfield  Avenue, 
West  Hartford. 

Ellsworth  and  Marion  Grant  on  the 
subject  "Pass  Book  to  a  Proud  Past, 
1819-1969",  at  the  Connecticut  Histori- 
cal Society,  1  Elizabeth  Street,  8:15  p.m. 
January  7.  Public  invited  free. 

The  Gallery  Players  presenting  "The 
Odd  Couple"  at  the  Avery  Memorial, 
January  9-10-11  at  8:30  p.m.  Tickets 
at  the  door  by  calling  236-4665. 

ELSEWHERE  MUSIC 
Hartt  College  Events:  December  16, 
8:30  p.m.,  Hartt  String  Quartet  (ad- 
mission charge);  17  at  8:30  p.m.,  Christ- 
mas concert  by  Hartt  Chorale,  Chamber 
and  Madrigal  Singers,  Gerald  Mack  di- 
recting; January  9,  8:30  p.m.,  Hartt 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Nathan  Gotts- 
chalk    conducting. 


It's  the 

thought 

that 
counts. 


A  thought 
□ 


Constitution 
Plaza  Shops 

PLAZA  SHOPS 

Bridle  Path  Pharmacy 

Brentano's 

Bridal  Party  Penthouse 

Edward  Hurwitch 

Manning  Armstrong  on  the  Plaza 

Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau 

Lane  Bryant 

Rogers  Peet 

W  &  J  Sloane 

ARCADE  SHOPS 
Glassman  Philatelists 
Ralph  Kanna  Gallery 
Studio  V  Beauty  Salon 
E.  Gelb  Jewelers 
Mario's  Barber  Shop 


Bushnell  Prompt" 


Dance 

in  the  Exciting 
New  World  of 
Hotel  America's 


$ 


M&jfaw 


Candle  light  and  soft 
music.  An   evening  to 
remember.  The 
Rendezvous,  Hartford's 
'special"  evening-out 
place.  Glide  to  a 
Landerman  Combo  in 
the  exciting  new 
world  of  Hotel  America. 

HOTEL 

AMERICA 

HARTFORD 

a*  Constitution  Pfaza 
Hotel  Corporation 
|  of  America 

ecember  15 


Metropolitan    Opera    Broadcasts  at   2 

p.m.  Saturdays,  direct  from  the  stage 
and  heard  in  this  area  through  WTIC: 
December  21,  "Sonnambula";  28,  "Die 
Meistersinger";  January  4,  "Don  Gio- 
vanni"; 11,  "The  Barber  of  Seville". 

Manchester  Civic  Orchestra,  Dr.  Jack 
Heller  conducting  and  with  Leonard 
Seeber  as  piano  soloist,  at  Manchester 
High  School  at  8:15  p.m.  December  20. 

Gerard  Rosa  in  a  volin  recital  at  8:15  p.m. 
January  6  in  Welte  Auditorium  at  Cen- 
.  tral  Conn.  State  College,  New  Britain, 
with  Alan  Hersh  at  the  piano.  Free. 

MUSEUMS  AND  ART  EXHIBITS 

Trinity  College  Exhibit  from  the  George 
F.  McMurray  Collection,  in  Austin  Arts 
Center  now  to  January  10.  Public 
invited. 

Nook  Farm:  Mark  Twain  House  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  House,  located 
at  351  Farmington  Avenue  and  73 
Forest  Street,  restored  to  the  period  of 
their  famous  owners.  Open  Tuesday- 
Saturday,  10-5;  Sunday,  2-5.  Admission 
charge.  For  details  call  525-9317. 

Children's  Museum  at  950  Trout  Brook 
Drive,  West  Hartford,  with  large  dis- 
plays of  foreign  art  objects,  geological 
relics  and  natural  history  items.  Open 
free  weekdays  9-5,  Sunday,  2-5. 

Gengras  Planetarium  at  the  Children's 
Museum  in  West  Hartford,  now  open 
to  the  public.  Regular  programs  and 
special  programs  for  groups  by  request. 
Admission  fee.  For  details  call  236-2961. 

New  Britain  Museum  of  American 
Art  at  56  Lexington  Street,  featuring 
"Contemporary  Liturgical  Art,"  plus 
paintings  by  Yngve  Edward  Soderberg, 
December  7-January  5. 

Connecticut   State    Library    Building 

opposite  state  capitol,  with  historic  ex- 
hibits, outstanding  display  of  Colt  fire- 
arms, coins,  documents,  etc.  Public 
invited  free. 
Jewish  Community  Center  Exhibit, 
paintings  of  the  Hebrew  Aleph  Beth  by 
Sam  Weinik,  now  to  December  29. 


The  new  musical  "Zorba",  now  on 
Broadway,  is  expected  to  be  a  longrun 
New  York  attraction  —  and  at  its 
ticket  prices  it  should  make  money  for 
somebody.  Top  price  tickets  weekend 
nights  are  $15,  and  $12  on  Monday 
through  Thursday. 


"it  sounds  like  a  grand 

and  the  action 

is  second  to  none" 

So  said  a  college  music  chairman 
after  playing  Mason  &  Hamlin's 
new  Style  50  vertical  piano.  Fifty 
inches  high,  it  is  the  largest  studio 
piano  made  today.  Private  teachers 
and  music  educators  have  acclaimed 
these  special  features:  Largest  vertical 
soundboard  •  Bridge  placement  im- 
proved •  Shanks  of  hammers  full  y" 
long  •  Exclusive  tension  resonator  • 
Sturdy  6-post  bach. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Style  50  is  the 
ideal  choice  for  teachers,  students, 
and  serious  pianists.  Our  special 
brochure  provides  full  details.  We 
have  a  free  copy  for  you. 

iHaamt  $c  Hamlin 


Clinton'? 


0 


►  ♦  since  IS 94 

242  Asylum  Street         •         HARTFORD 
FREE  PARKING  525-1415 

(Also  in  New  Haven,  6o  Whitney  Avenue) 

7 


"The  Quiet  Gift" 

Give  them  Harveys®Bristol 
Cream®  Sherry  and  you 
give  them  time  to  savor  the 
gentle  pleasures.  Time  for 
a  quiet  moment  with  "The 
Quiet  Drink".  Harveys 
Bristol  Cream  Sherry  on 
the  rocks.  Rich,  soothing, 
superb.  It's  all  a  matter 
of  taste  and  pace.  Give 
Harveys  Bristol  Cream- 
Magnum,  regular  or  half 
bottle- in  gift  boxes.  The 
Quiet  Gift.  It  says  so  much 
for  you. 
Harveys  Bristol  Cream 


Lobby  For  Non-Smokers 

The  Colonial  Room,  located  on  the 
first  balcony  level,  will  be  opened  dur- 
ing intermission  to  provide  extra  lobby 
space  for  non-smokers.  Under  fire  laws, 
smoking  cannot  be  permitted  in  this 


Notes  on 
the  Program 


HARVEYS  BRISTOL  CREAM®.  HEUSLEjN,  INC.,  HARTF0R&,  CONNECTICUT,  SOLE  IMPORTER,  U.S.A. 


SYMPHONY  NO.   I    IN  C  MAJOR, 
OPUS  21 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  December,  1770  in  Bonn;  died 
March  26,  1827  in  Vienna. 
(From  program  note  by  John  N.  Burk) 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public 
concert  in  Vienna  "for  his  own  benefit", 
after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past 
with  a  symphony  of  Mozart  and  airs 
from  Haydn's  "Creation",  submitted 
his  popular  septet  and  one  of  his  piano 
concertos,  playing,  of  course,  the  solo 
part;  he  also  improvised  upon  the 
pianoforte.  Finally  he  presented  to  the 
audience  his  newly  completed  Sym- 
phony in  C  major.  The  concert  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  interest,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  critical  approval.  In- 
deed, the  young  man  was  not  without  a 
reputation  in  Vienna  as  a  pianist,  with 
uncanny  powers  of  improvisation. 

The  introductory  adagio  molto,  only 
12  bars  in  length,  seems  to  take  its  cue 
from  Haydn.  The  main  theme  pro- 
claims its  tonality  by  hammering  in- 
sistently upon  its  tonic.  The  second 
theme,  of  orthodox  contrasting,  and 
"feminine"  character,  seems  as  plainly 
designed  to  bring  into  play  the  alter- 
nate blending  voices  of  the  woodwinds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  andante  canta- 
bile  was  one  of  those  inspirations  which 
at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The 
ready  invention,  the  development  of a 
fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into 
fresh  and  charming  significance,  the  in- 
dividual treatment  of  the  various  in- 
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PROGRAM    /    December  17,  1968 

THIRD  CONCERT:  BUSHNELL  SYMPHONY  SERIES  OF  1968-1969 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor 


ERICH   LEINSDORF,  Conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


PROGRAM 

.     Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 


Adagio  molto  —  allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:  allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Finale:  adagio  —  allegro  molto  vivace 

WEILL    Suite  from  iKleine  Dreigroschenmusik  fur  Blasor  chested 

Overture 

Die  Moritat  von  Mackie  Messer 

(The  'Moritat'  of  Mac  the  Knife) 

Die  Ballade  vom  angenehmen  Leben 

(The  ballad  of  the  good  life) 

Pollys  Lied  (Polly's  song) 

Tango-Ballade  (Tango  ballad) 

Kahonen-Song  (The  song  of  the  big  guns) 


INTERMISSION 

A  naming  bell  uill  be  sounded  three  minutes  before  the  end  of  intermission 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor  op  98* 


Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  RECORDS 


Next  Concert  in  this  Series 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

George  Szell,  Conducting 

February  14  at  8:15  p.m. 


Since 


•  distinctive  furniture 

•  Lamps  &  Accessories 

•  Draperies 

•  Custom  Carpeting 


furniture 


173  Asylum  Street 
HARTFORD     •     SPRINGFIELD     •     BOSTON 


December  15 


A  Bell  for  Adamo 

Our  Joe  Adamo  takes  no  back  seat 
to  John  Hersey  when  it  conies  to 
handling  words.  As  our  leading  com- 
positor he  puts  words  together  with 
the  same  painstaking  skill  that 
marks  Hersey  as  a  craftsman,  a  title 
we're  proud  to  say  that  Joe  holds 
in  the  printing  industry. 

Craftsmen  in  any  art  are  not  so  easy 
to  find  these  days.  For  craftsman- 
ship involves  such  old-fashioned  in- 
tangibles as  meticulous  attention  to 
detail,  caring  about  the  work  one 
does,  and  using  a  dash  of  imagina- 
tion along  with  one's  technical  skills. 
On  all  these  points  Joe  Adamo  rings 
the  bell. 


Finlay  Brothers,  printers 

390  Capitol  Ave.      Hartford,  Conn. 
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struments  confirms  what  was  already 
evident  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral 
voice  already  assured  and  distinct, 
speaking  through  the  formal  periods 
which  he  had  not  yet  cast  off. 

The  "Minuet",  so  named,  is  more 
than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo  with  its 
swift  tempo.  Although  the  repeats,  the 
trio  and  de  capo  are  quite  in  the  ac- 
cepted mold  of  the  Haydnesque  minuet, 
the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine 
whims  of  modulation  and  stress  of 
some  passing  thought,  in  a  way  which 
disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800. 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introduc- 
tory five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in  which 
the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending 
scale  of  the  theme  bit  by  bit,  that  Turk, 
cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809, 
made  a  practice  of  omitting  these  bars 
in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be 
moved  to  laughter.  The  key  progres- 
sions, the  swift  scale  passages,  the  typi- 
cal 18th-century  sleight  of  hand,  ally 
this  movement  more  than  the  others 
with  current  ways. 

SUITE  FROM 
"KLEINE    DREIGROSCHENMUSIK" 

(Suite  from  "The  Threepenny  Opera" 
for  wind  orchestra) 

By  Kurt  Weill 

Born  in  Dessau  March  2,  1900;  died 
in  New  York  April  3,  1950. 
(From  program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn) 

"The  Beggar's  Opera"  (1728)  with 
lyrics  and  dialogue  by  John  Gay,  music 
by  John  Pepusch,  was  revived  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Lyric  Theater  in  June,  1920 
and  ran  several  years.  Bertolt  Brecht 
found  the  play  interesting  and  started 
an  adaptation.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  the  simple  18th  century  Pepusch 
score  would  in  no  way  suit  his  concep- 
tion of  an  opera,  so  he  called  in  Weill. 

Weill  had  won  favorable  critical  re- 
action for  his  first  orchestral  works, 
published  in  1923,  and  was  searching 
for  a  new  form  of  musical  expression; 
he  was  trying  to  make  his  music  spare 
and  harsh  in  sound  and  yet  appealing. 


Disaster  followed  disaster  in  the 
preparations  for  the  first  night  of  the 
opera  in  Berlin  but  despite  difficulties 
it  opened  on  time.  The  press  was  mixed 
but  the  show  was  an  immediate  success 
with  the  public.  In  America  the  first 
production  in  1933  was  rather  damply 
received  but  the  revival  in  1955  (in  the 
brilliant  English  adaptation  by  Marc 
Blitzstein)  had  2000  performances. 

"Die  Dreigroschenoper"  is  a  very 
free  adaptation  of  the  original  "Beg- 
gar's Opera".  The  action  is  transferred 
in  time  to  the  late  19th  or  early  20th 
century;  the  setting  is  a  fantasy- world 
Soho.  The  form  itself  remains  the  same, 
spoken  dialogue  interspersed  with  songs 
and  musical  interludes. 

The  movements  of  "Kleine  Drei- 
groschenmusik"  are  taken  from  the 
opera  score,  the  vocal  parts  allocated 
to  an  instrument  (saxophone,  trum- 
pet, for  instance).  The  Suite  begins 
with  the  Overture;  then  follows  the 
"Moritat"  of  Mac  the  Knife,  the  best 
known  piece  in  the  opera,  which  is  sung 
as  a  prologue  by  the  ballad  singer. 
Macheath,  a  gangster,  sings  "The 
Ballad  of  the  Good  Life",  ridiculing  the 
intellectuals,  the  ascetics,  the  truth  and 
freedom-seekers,  noting  that  only  the 
rich  have  the  good  life. 

"Polly's  Song"  follows,  a  quiet 
haunting  melody,  played  by  the  clari- 
net and  later  the  flute.  She  sings  it 
after  Macheath  has  left  her  to  hide  out 
away  from  London. 

Then  comes  the  "Tango  Ballad",  a 
duet  between  Macheath  and  Ginny 
Jenny,  a  prostitute,  just  before  she  be- 
trays him.  This,  according  to  Brecht, 
"the  tenderest  and  most  moving  love- 
song  in  the  play,  described  the  eternal 
indestructible  mutual  attachment  of  a 
procurer  and  his  girl.  The  lovers  sang 
of  their  little  home,  the  brothel." 

"The  Song  of  the  Big  Guns",  i» 
Charleston  tempo,  is  a  duet  for  Mac- 
heath and  London's  chief  of  police- 
Tiger  Brown,  which  they  sing  at  Mac- 
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heath's  wedding  to  Polly.  The  words 
Combine  fond  memories  of  army  com- 
radeship with  an  ironic  attack  on  war 
Lnd  its  brutalization  of  human  nature. 
T  SYMPHONY  NO.  4  IN  E  MINOR, 
OPUS  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  in  Hamburg  May  7,  1833;  died 
t%n  Vienna  April  3,  1897. 
WiFrom  a  program  note  by  John  N.  Burk) 
H    Brahms  first  tried  out  his  Symphony 
I  .fin  E  minor  at  a  musical  gathering  of 
■half  a  dozen  cronies  in  the  piano  ware- 
R-ooms  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  in  the  fall  of 
■885.  He  and  Ignaz  Brull  played  the 
■movements  on  two  pianos,  the  others, 
■capable  musicians  all,  reading  from  the 
ftcore.  The  work  was  received  with  chill- 
Bng  skepticism,  and  it  became  evident 
■that  Brahms  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to 
■whether  the  symphony  would  be  ac- 
cepted at  all  by  the  public.  He  decided, 
Biowever,  that  he  had  gone  so  far  he 
Mnust  see  the  matter  through. 

I  The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von 
■Uulow  was  more  encouraging.  He  wrote 
Rtfter  conducting  the  first  rehearsal: 
■'Number  Four  is  stupendous,  quite 
■xriginal,  individual,  and  rock-like.  In- 
comparable   strength." 

The  symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first 
■performance  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
Krigidity  that  Brahms  had  feared.  The 
■composer  was  perforce  admired  and  re- 
Bpected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
wdth  reservations.  It  was  actually 
■varmly  received  at  Leipzig.  In  Vienna 
Bt  was  different.  "Though  the  sym- 
phony was  applauded  by  the  public", 
■vrites  Florence  May,  "and  praised  by 
Llall  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section 
■of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts 
■)f  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  un- 
■nistakable  manner  as  its  two  immedi- 
■ate  predecessors.  It  took  time  and 
■"epetition  to  disclose  its  great  qualities." 
This  symphony  was  introduced  in 
■phis  country  almost  simultaneously  in 
■December,  1886,  by  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety of  New  York  under  Walter 
■Damrosch  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Binder  Wilhelm  Gericke. 

Wpecember  15 


Salzburg  Marionettes 
In  "Snow  White"  Soon 

The  Salzburg  Marionettes  will  bring 
their  reputation  as  the  world\s  most 
celebrated  puppet  ensemble  to  the 
Bushnell  stage  on  Saturday,  January 
18.  On  that  day  the  voiceless  ones  from 
Austria  will  present  "Snow  White" 
twice,  at  1  p.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  Tickets 
are  now  available  at  popular  prices. 

Nearly  a  decade  has  passed  since 
America  first  had  the  chance  to  enjoy 
this  fabulous  company  of  marionettes. 
During  that  period  this  world-re- 
nowned company  has  given  perform- 
ances on  nearly  every  continent  and 
has  built  up  a  repertoire  that  uses  over 
1500  puppet  characters. 


Prof.  Anton  Aicher 

The  3-foot  high  puppets  were  created 
by  Professor  Anton  Aicher  and  his 
family.  Through  the  half-century  of 
the  Marionette  Theater's  existence,  it 
has  been  aided  by  an  impressive  array 
of  artistic  collaborators.  Painters,  sculp- 
tors, composers,  producers  and  tech- 
nicians, as  well  as  singers,  actors  and 
musicians  have  dedicated  their  talents 
to  the  Salzburg  ensemble. 


We've  got  22 
new  stories  to  tell 


...  in  our  new,  bronze-hued 
Hartford  Tower.  And  stories  of 
new  skills,  new  equipment,  new 
facilities,  new  systems,  new  ideas. 
Stories  of  dynamic  new  activities. 

But  one  story  is  still  the  same  and 
will  never  change:  The  Hartford's 
158-year  tradition  of  insurance 
quality. 

The  new  and  the  traditional 
together  are  making  the  total 
story  of  The  Hartford  Insurance 
Group  an  ever  better  one  for  our 
neighbors  and  for  our  policy- 
holders coast-to-coast. 


Insurance  by 

THE  HARTFORD 

THE  HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP  •  HARTFORO  •  CONNECTICUT 
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DIRECT  FROMSALZBURG 


Theatre 


Presenting  on  Bushnell  Stage 

SNOW  WHITE" 

SAT.,  JAN.  18,  1:00  P.M.  and  3:30  P.M. 

Res.  Seats:  Orch.  or  1st  Bal.  $2.50,  $2.00;  2nd  Bal.  all  $1.00 

"Snow  White" 

I  enclose  $ for  seats  @  $  as  checked. 

□     1P.M.        □     3:30  P.M.        □     Orch.        □      1st  Bal.        □     2nd  Bal. 

Name : 

Address: \ 

City,  State,  Zip: ■'■ 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  mail  with  stamped  return  envelope  to: 
Bushnell  Memorial,  Hartford,  Conn.  06106 


NEW  FROM 

RCA 


mm 


Dickens'  famous  story  comes 
to  life  in  the  Original  Sound- 
track Recording  of  the  new 
film,  Where  Is  Love?,  As 
Long  As  He  Needs  Me. 
At  your  favorite 
RCA  RECORD  DEALER 


JOHN 

McGANN 

says: 

"Our  staff  travels  extensively  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  so  that  you  can  get 
up-to-date,  reliable  information  on  your 
vacation  trips." 

Benefit  by  our  travel  experience,  see  — 

DAVIS -JACOBS  Travel  Service 

242  TRUMBELL  STREET     •■;;■,•■ 

Telephone  246-7221    JIBS: 
Cruises     •     Tours     •     Resorts     '^ii*^ 
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Australia  in  Color 
by  Kenneth  Richter 

From  coastal  cities  to  an  interior 
ranch  as  large  as  Connecticut,  from 
opal  and  zinc  mines  to  a  Chinese  joss 
house  in  tropical  Darwin,  from  aborigi- 
nal life  to  flowering  Tasmania,  Kenneth 
Richter  traveled  in  Australia  in  prepar- 
ing his  newest  feature-length  color 
movie.  He  will  present  and  personally 
narrate  his  "The  Australian  Adven- 
ture" in  the  Bushnell  film-lecture 
course  at  8:15  p.m.  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, 2  and  5  p.m.  Sunday,  January 
3-4-5. 

A  longtime  favorite  with  Bushnell 
audiences,  Richter  pilots  his  own  small 
plane  and  he  covered  parts  of  Australia 
not  often  visited  by  American  photog- 
raphers. He  has  especially  appealing 
sequences  on  the  animals,  birds  and 
floral  life  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its 
people.  Tickets  at  popular  prices  are 
available  for  his  showings. 

Romanians  Mix  Dances, 
Songs,  Unique  Music 

Unique  dances,  some  of  them  de- 
scribed as  the  fastest  in  the  world,  will 
be  interspersed  among  orchestral  and 
solo  instrumental  numbers  when  the 
celebrated  Romanian  Folk  Ballet  pre- 
sents a  single  program  on  the  Bushnell 
stage  at  8:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  January 
15.  Among  others  there  will  be  round 
dances  from  Transylvania,  peasant 
frolics  from  Walachia  and  Baragan, 
chain  dances  from  Moldavia  and 
Carpathia. 

The  orchestral  ensemble  will  present 
talented  soloists  in  some  of  the  music 
that  inspired  Liszt,  Bartok  and  Enesco. 
The  artists  will  perform  on  a  variety 
of  instruments  new  to  American  audi- 
ences —  the  pan-pipe,  the  10-stringed 
guitar  known  as  the  "kabsa,"  and  the 
cymbalom. 

Not  only  dancers  and  an  orchestra 
but  a  number  of  singers  are  featured 
among  the  100  members  traveling  wi"1 
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"Nutcracker"  Holiday 
Stage  Attraction 


I  Joseph  Albano  as  Dr.  Drosselmeyer 

Joseph  Albano,  artistic  director  of 
[the  Hartford  Ballet  Company,  has  an- 
pounced  the  principals  for  two  perform- 
[ances  of  "The  Nutcracker"  on  the 
DBushnell  stage  late  this  month.  Show- 
Itimes  are  8  p.m.  Friday  and  2:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  December  27  and  28. 

Robert  Steele,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
[Danish  Ballet,  as  guest  artist,  will  be 
the  Snow  King  and  Julia  Frederick, 
ballerina  in  residence,  the  Snow  Queen. 
Uon  Cristifori,  soloist  with  the  Joffrey 
pallet,  will  be  the  Nutcracker  Prince, 
tJudith  Gosnell  will  recreate  her  role  as 
pugar  Plum  and  Albano  again  will  ap- 
pear as  Dr.  Drosselmeyer. 

Tickets  for  both  performances  are 
pow  available  at  the  Bushnell  box 
■office. 


phe  Bucharest  company,  their  American 
►our  sponsored  by  S.  Hurok.  Mail 
prders  for  tickets  for  the  single  Hart- 
ford performance  are  now  being 
pcepted  (see  Page  15). 

\Pecember  15 


You  can  modernize  any   home  with    Electric    Heat. 
Ask   the   real  heating   experts  —  the   people   who 
with  Electric  Heat. 


ive 


g«The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company 


YOUR  INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


VERDI'S 


Presents 


VS&  RIGOLETTO 


A  association 

Frank  Pandolfi,  Executive  Director 

Tuesday 
Jan.  14,  8  P.M. 


Seats  now  by  mail 
Orchestra:  $10,  $9,  $8 
1st  Balcony:  $10,  $9,  $8,  $7 
2nd  Balcony:  $6,  $4.50,  $4 

Make  checks  payable  to  and  send 
with  stamped  return  envelope  to: 


with 

ROBERTA  PETERS 

CORNELL  PIERRE 

MACNEIL  DUVAL 

JEAN  SANDERS 

DIMITRI  NABOKOV 

Superb  Supporting  Cast 

Sung  in  Italian 

Carlo  Moresco,  Conductor 

Anthony  Stivanello,  Stage  Director 


BUSHNELL  MEMORIAL  /  Hartford,  Conn.  06106 
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As  an  inducement  to  persons  who  insure  in  The 
Travelers,  the  company  will  allow  a  discount  of 
"twenty-five  percent  of  profits  to  policyholders"  of 
five  years  standing,  who  adopt  the  "patent  right  for 
stopping  runaway  horses"  as  above  illustrated. 

The  Travelers  Record  1871 

Prudent  insurance  buyers  for  more  than  a  century 
have  heeded  the  moral:  Insure  in  The  Travelers  -^^ 


9   ...  from  home 
f    522-0234   -| 

•   . . .  from  Bushnell  at  1 

EAST  ENTRANCE 


LYELLOW  CAB 


\     •: 
Jfflfc 

.".  r —    ._..._,»  ,-— ;..«T  ■  :. 


AUSTIN 
ORGANS  INC. 

A  Hartford  Institution 
Serving  the  Nation 
Since  Jo  7  O 
WOODLAND  STREET,  HARTFORD 

Member:  Associated  Pipe  Organ  Builders 
of  America 
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Worlds  Best  Classical 
Records  of  1968  Named 

Conductors  and  performers  wel 
known  to  Bushnell  patrons  are  promi- 
nent among  those  whose  discs  hav 
recently  been  selected  as  the  26  bes 
classical  recordings  issued  this  yea 
The  choices  were  made  by  an  inte 
national  jury  and  awards  were  given  at 
Europe's  Montreux  Music  Festival 
They  became  the  first  truly  inter 
national  record  awards,  the  judges 
having  before  them  the  best  from  all 
nations. 

There  were  three  top  awards,  won  byi 
the  following  works: 

Strauss'  "Elektra"  with  Birgit  Nils- 
son,  Regina  Resnik,  Marie  Collier  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
under    Georg    Solti,    gold    prize. 

Mahler's  Symphony  No.  6  and  Sym- 
phony No.  9,  recorded  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under 
Leonard    Bernstein,    silver    prize. 

Busoni's  Piano  Concerto  featuring 
John  Ogdon  with  the  Royal  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  under  Daniel  Reve- 
naugh,  bronze  prize. 

For  those  who  might  want  to  con- 
sider classical  records  as  holiday 
gifts,  following  is  a  list  of  the  2| 
runners-up: 

"Homage  to  Gerald  Moore"  with 
de  los  Angeles,  Fischer-Dieskau, 
Schwarzkopf;  Mahler's  Symphony  No. 
1  conducted  by  Rafael  Kubelik; 
Brahms'  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin,  Cello 
by  Istomin-Rose-Stern;  Puccinil 
"Madama  Butterfly"  with  Renal 
Scotto,  Carlo  Bergonzi,  conducted  w 
Sir  John  Barbirolli;  Mahler's  Sym- 
phony No.  9,  Otto  Klemperer  conduJ| 
ing;  Haydn's  "The  Creation"  by  tj 
Vienna  Philharmonic;  Mozart's  "If 
Clemanza  di  Tito,"  Vienna  StaJ 
Opera  Orchestra. 

Bach's  Orchestral  Suites  1-4,  Nik^ 
laus  Harnoncourt;  Henze's  "Der  Jung* 
Lord,"  Christoph  von  Dohnanyi;  Berg's 

Bushnell  Prompt*  I 


Curtain  Talk 

Few  in  the  audience  knew  it,  but 
Klenata  Scotto,  brilliant  soprano  star  of 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  presented  in 
the  Bushnell  November  21,  was  four 
ftnonths  pregnant  at  the  time.  She  and 
her  husband  returned  to  Italy  soon 
after  the  opera  and  expect  their  baby 
to  be  born  there  next  spring. 

*  *     * 

I  Now  Broadway  seems  to  be  in  for  a 
frun  of  hippy-type  rock-musical  stage 
productions.  Just  announced  are  plans 
for  "Alison",  a  hippie  musical  about 
San  Francisco's  Haight-Asbury  section. 
"Jimmy  Shine"  starring  Dustin  Hoff- 
man opened  a  short  time  ago,  with 
music  by  John  Sebastian  of  The  Lovin' 
Kpoonful.  Meanwhile  "Hair"  and 
"Your  Own  Thing"  are  doing  well  in 

New  York  theaters. 

*  *     * 

Of  this  country's  50  best-selling 
Record  albums  in  mid-November,  no 
Bess  than  four  were  by  Glen  Campbell. 


"Lulu"  with  Evelyn  Lear,  Fischer- 
BDieskau;  Ives'  Piano  Sonata  No.  1, 
[William  Masselos;  Bach's  Mass  in  B 
Ininor,  Otto  Klemperer;  "The  Glory  of 
pabrielli"  with  E.  Power  Biggs  at  the 
prgan;  Monteverdi's  "Orfeo,"  Michel 
BCorboz. 

I  Janacek's  "The  Makropulos  Case" 
from  the  Prague  National  Theater; 
SMessiaen's  Oiseaux  Exotiques  with 
[Yvonne  Loriod,  pianist;  Bruckner's 
[Symphony  No.  2  under  Eugen  Jochum; 
Handel's  "Julius  Caesar,"  New  York 
City  Opera  and  Chorus  under  Rudel; 
[Haydn's  Die  Jahreszeiten,  Karl  Boehm 
conducting;  "The  Percussions  of  Stras- 
bourg;" Chopin's  Nocturnes  by  Artur 
Hubinstein,  pianist;  Britten's  "A  Mid- 
pummer  Night's  Dream,"  Britten  con- 
ducting the  London  Symphony;  Ber- 
wald's  Orchestral  Music,  Sixten  Ehrling, 
conducting. 

^December  15 


Raves  tt  Romanians! 


"SPECTACULAR!  A  FIRST-CLASS  GROUP  WITH  OUT- 
STANDING  DANCERS.  The  musicians  are  as  interesting 
to  watch  as  to  listen  to.  The  men  overwhelm  the  viewer 
with  the  rapidity  and  intricacy  of  their  footwork." 

-  Kisse/goff,  N.Y.  TIMES 

"An  engaging  lot —  young,  cheerful,  nimble  and  colorful. 
They  won  loud  approval.  Folk  dance  enthusiasts  should 
eat  it  up."  -  Watt,  n.y.  daily  news 


S.  HUROK  % 


presents 


"The  Most  Engaging 

Folk  Dance  Troupe 

Since  Moiseyev !" 

—TERRY,  Sat,  Review 


COMPANY 
OF  100 
with  its  thrilling 

Folk  Orchestra  and  Singers 
On  Bushnell  Stage,  Wed.,  Jan.  15,  8:30  P.M. 

For  choice  seats  order  tickets  now  by  mail.  Enclose  stamped  return  envelope. 
Orch.  or  1st  Bal.  $4.50,  $4.00,  $3.50;  2nd  Bal.  $3.00,  $2.50,  $2.00. 

ROMANIAN   FOLK  BALLET 


I  enclose  $ ,for ,  seats  @  $. 

Orch.   □  1st  Bal.  □ 


,  in  the  location  checked : 

2nd  Bal.   □ 


Name 

Street  and  Number. 


Town,  State,  Zip , 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  and  mail  to: 
BUSHNELL  MEMORIAL,   HARTFORD,  CONN.  06106 
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The  time  to  remember  — 
the  Christmas  you  gave  her  a  watch  from 


lux  bond: 


twemA 


JEWELERS    &    SILVERSMITHS 


HARTFORD     .    15  Pratt  Street     •    278-3050 
WEST  HARTFORD     .    60  LaSalle  Road     .    236-8511 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON     1968-1969 

Philharmonic  Hall,    New  York 

Wednesday   evening   December   18   at  8.30 
Friday  evening  December  20  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF      conductor 

ROSSINI  Overture   to    'L'ltaliana  in  Algerl1 

SCHARWENKA     Piano  concerto  no.    1   in  B   flat  minor   op.    32 

Allegro  patetico   -  adagio   -  allegro 

animato 
Scherzo:    allegro  assai 
Allegro  non  tanto 

EARL  WILD 

intermission 

PROKOFIEV       Scenes   from   f Romeo  and  Juliet1    op.   64* 

PART  ONE 
Introduction 
Juliet   the  young  girl 
Romeo,   Mercutio  and  Benvolio  masked 
^Dance  of   the  knights 
Romeo  ' Cre^sirft?    -*-   Je.f*'k^j  joojfr 

Love  dance 

Dance  for  five  couples  at  the  festival 

PART  TOO 

Duel  and  death  of  Tybalt 

Interlude 

Juliet  at  home 

Morning  serenade 

Dance  of  the  young  girls  with  the 

lilies 
Funeral  for  Juliet 
Death  of  Juliet 

Earl  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


I 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON     1968-1969 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 

Thursday  evening  December   19   1968  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN       Symphony  no.    1  in  C  op.   21 

Adagio  molto   -  allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:    allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Finale:    adagio  -  allegro  molto  vivace 


WEILL 


Suite  from   fKleine  Dreigroschenmusik 
fur  Blasorchester'    (The  threepenny 
opera) 

Overture 

Die  Moritat  von  Mackie  Messer 
(The   'Moritat1   of  Mac  the  knife) 

Die  Ballade  von  Angenehmen  Leben 
(The  ballad  of  the  good   life) 

Pollys   Lied    (Polly's  song) 
Tango-Ballade    (Tango  ballad) 
Kanonen-Song   (The  song  of  the  big  guns) 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98* 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Andante  moderato 

Allegro  giocoso 

Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON     1968-1969 

Carnegie  Hall,   New  York 

Saturday  evening  December  21   1968  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


DEBUSSY 


MOZART 


WEILL 


Rhapsody  for  saxophone  and  orchestra 

FELIX  VISCUGLIA 

Piano  concerto  in  B  flat       K.   595 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegro 

CLAUDE  FRANK 

Suite   from   'Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik 
fur  Blasorchester f 


Overture 

Die  Moritat  von  Mackie  Messer 
(The  'Moritat1  of  Mac  the  knife) 
Die  Ballade  vom  angenehmen  Leben 
(The  ballad  of  the  good  life) 
Pollys  Lied  (Polly's  song) 
Tango-Ballade  (Tango  ballad) 
Kanonen-Song  (The  song  of  the  big  guns) 
intermission 

STRAVINSKY  Le  sacre  du  printemps  (Rite  of  spring) 

PART  ONE:  The  adoration  of  the  earth 
Introduction-Auguries  of  spring  (Dances 
of  the  young  girls) -Mock  abduction- 
Spring  Khorovod  (Round  dance) -Games  of 
the  rival  clans -Procession  of  the  wise 
elder -Adoration  of  the  earth  (wise  elder) 
Dance  of  the  earth 
PART  TWO:  The  sacrifice 
Introduction-Mystical  circles  of  the 
young  girls -Glorification  of  the  chosen 
victim-The  summoning  of  the  ancients - 
Ritual  of  the  ancients -Sacrificial  dance 
(The  chosen  victim) 

Claude  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  RECORDS 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to   modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity   of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 
HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1969  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


"A  greatest  symphony  orchestra  does  now  e;$ 
and  it  is  headquartered  in  Boston,  Massachuse$ 
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Beaton  Sijwptouuj      ^ 
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RED  SEAL 

STEREO 


THE  FOUR  BRAHMS  SYMPHONIES 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF 


Red  Seal  Recordings 

itc/i 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF   OVERSEERS    OF   THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
5 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON:   At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  &URLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sirdt 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Po.rtnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Beta  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 
Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 


jf        %  Jwi/sseau  %vse  ofj3os/o/i 


^^ 


I  liahtliaht 


.  .  .  on  the  holiday  scene. 
Hostess  gown  of  shimmering 
multi-color  lame  with  "jewel" 
encrusted  deep  decolletage  and 
tiny  sleeves.  Sizes  8-18.  $265.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet   Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN 
MARSH 


social  scoop  .  .  . 


The  little  black  velvet 
banded  with  luxurious 
white  mink,  most  dramatic 
look  of  the  social  season. 
Sizes  8  to  16,80.00.... 
Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders 


Second  Floor  —  Main  Store 


Boston  —  Framingham  —  Peabody  —  Maiden       ' 
Braintree  —  Burlington  —  Bedford,  N.  H. 


THE  MAGIC 
OF  JAPAN 
BEGINS  ON  JAL 


if 


You  are  "in  Japan"  the  moment  your  kimono-clad  host- 
ess welcomes  you  aboard  a  magnificent  DC-8  Jet  Courier 
of  Japan  Air  Lines.  Relax  amid  classic  surroundings.  Refresh 
yourself  with  an  o-shibori  hot  towel.  Sample  warmed  sake  and 
tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres...to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 

Daily  service  to  Tokyo  from  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu.  All  transpacific  flights  from  the  continental  U.S.  touch 
down  in  Honolulu,  where  you  may  stop  over  at  no  extra  fare.  You 
may  also  fly  JAL  transatlantic  direct  to  London  or  Paris,  and  com- 
pletely around  the  world.  For  complete  details,  see  your  travel  agent. 


U/XP/XN  AIR  LINES 


official  airline  for  EXPO  70 


itatler  Office  Bldg. 
■0  Providence  Street 
"el.:  482-5390 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RCA 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dynct- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

7k,  AtiitoCAAt  <tf  0*duut**i 


kcaVkto* 

KEO  SEAL 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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KEnmore  6-1952 


finer      (  u 


r  s 


Newbury  Street  Eighteen 


Boston,  Mass. 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
1 15   newbury  street,   boston 

personally  selected  fashions 

for 

town  and  country 


BfT*9 

DECCA  STEREO  SALE 

M^nk 

4.79      NOW     2.89 

5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

VJ^^^ft1 1 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 

We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts'  acclaimed 
1961  European  tour,  he  played 
Brahms'  monumental  Second  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 
down  the  hemisphere: 
"Watts  plays  with 
practically  inhuman 
virtuosity"  cried 
Die  Welt.  "An  out- 
standing virtuoso,' 
echoed  Berliner 
Morgenpost. 
Upon  his  return  to 
the  States,  the  young 
pianist  performed 


An  International  Triumph! 

ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO  No.2  in  B  Rat 

NewYork  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation." 
We  have  recorded 
Watts'  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms'  Second,  best. 
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it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get.  Sc 
when  you're  listening  to  a  symphony  in  your  own  home,  you  can  enjoy 
the  full  range  of  the  melody.  Without  an  Anvil  Chorus  of  old  fashioned 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 
electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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"But  Doctor,  taking  my  sinuses  to  Arizona 
means  leaving  my  broker  behind." 


How  is  this  man  going  to  breathe  free  and  easy  in  Arizona,  if  his 
investments  are  suffocating  back  in  New  England? 

Who'll  be  clipping  his  coupons?  Exercising  his  options?  Keeping 
track  of  his  taxes?  If  this  man  had  an  Old  Colony  Standby  Trust, 
we'd  be  doing  all  that. 

And  that's  how  a  Standby  Trust  works  for  you.  If  you're  incapac- 
itated, Old  Colony  steps  in  and  supervises  your  portfolio  until  you 
are  able  to  resume  the  burden.  Or  someday  you  might  just  want  to 
prescribe  a  vacation  for  yourself. 

The  rest  of  the  time  you  maintain  complete  control  of  your  port- 
folio, leaving  only  the  administrative  chores  to  us. 

After  your  death  we  care  for  your  Standby  Trust  just  as  if  it  were 
a  Living  Trust.  That  means  your  Standby  Trust  continues  without 
interruption,  providing  income  —  and  perhaps  much-needed  prin- 
cipal —  for  your  family  in  a  period  of  stress. 

Why  not  talk  to  us  about  a  Standby  Trust.  And  breathe  easier. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THIRD   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  7  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

RICHARD  STRAUSS 
ARIADNE  AUF  NAXOS 

(original  version  of  1912) 
opera  in  one  act 

libretto  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 
first  performed  in  Stuttgart  October  25  1912 

Characters  (in  order  of  singing) 


Najade 

Dryade 

Echo 

Ariadne 

Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 

Truffaldin 

Brighella 

Scaramuccio 

Bacchus 

M.  Jourdain 


BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 
EUNICE  ALBERTS     contralto 
CAROLE  BOGARD     soprano 
CLAIRE  WATSON     soprano 
JOHN  REARDON     baritone 
BEVERLY  SILLS     soprano 
MALCOLM  SMITH     bass 
JOHN   FERRANTE     tenor 
JAMES  BILLINGS     tenor 
ROBERT  NAGY     tenor 
ANDREW  RAEBURN     speaking  part 

There  will  be  no  intermission 

A  translation  of  the  libretto  starts  on  page  40 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  opera  in  one  act,  op.  60 

Program  note  by  William  Mann 

Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  in  Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen  on  September  8  1949.  The  first  version  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  was 
finished  in  1912  and  staged  at  Stuttgart  on  October  25  of  that  year.  Zerbinetta's 
aria  'Grossmachtige  Prinzessin'  was  sung  by  Mabel  Garrison  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  November  23  and  24  1917.  The  first  complete  perform- 
ances of  the  original  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  in  the  United  States  were  given  by 
the  Orchestra  last  weekend. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  trumpet, 
trombone,  glockenspiel,  tambourine,  triangle,  snare  drum,  timpani,  2  harps, 
piano,  celeste,  harmonium  and  strings. 

Genesis 

The  operatic  collaboration  between  Richard  Strauss  and  the  Austrian 
poet  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  began  (1906-1909)  with  Elektra  (a  previ- 
ously existing  stage-play)  and  was  confirmed  with  Der  Rosenkavalier, 
the  first  production  of  which  in  1911  was  greatly  aided  by  the  unofficial, 
unacknowledged,  unpaid  theatrical  coaching  given  by  Max  Reinhardt  to 
the  Dresden  cast.  Hofmannsthal  easily  persuaded  Strauss  that  they 
should  give  Reinhardt  a  thank-offering,  and  they  agreed  on  a  German 
adaptation  of  a  Moliere  play  with  incidental  music  suited  to  the  tiny 
orchestral  pit  in  Reinhardt's  Berlin  theatre.  Neither  expected  to  spend 
much  time  on  this,  and  before  embarking  on  their  next  major  project 
together  —  they  had  decided  that  it  was  to  be  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  — 
Hofmannsthal  proposed  a  short  opera  on  the  old  theme  of  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus  on  the  Island  of  Naxos.  This  would  involve  opera  seria  singers 

William  Mann  has  been  on  the  musical  staff  of  The  Times  (London) 
since  1948,  and  chief  music  critic  of  that  paper  since  1960.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  Richard  Strauss's  Operas  (published  in  USA  by 
Oxford  University  Press)  and  is  currently  writing  a  companion  volume 
which  will  similarly  survey  all  of  Mozart's  operas.  Earlier  he  wrote  a 
mini-book  about  J.  S.  Bach,  translated  Scherchen's  The  Nature  of  Music, 
contributed  to  the  fifth  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  and  The  Record 
Guide,  as  well  as  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  Chamber's  Encyclopaedia 
and  numerous  symposial  books  about  music.  He  broadcasts  frequently 
on  radio,  and  sometimes  television,  about  music  of  all  sorts,  and  has 
been  associate  editor  of  Opera,  and  a  regular  reviewer  for  The  Gramo- 
phone for  some  years.  He  lives  in  Wimbledon  with  his  German-born 
wife,  four  daughters,  and  as  many  homeless  friends  as  his  large  but 
crowded  house  has  room  for — pianos  and  record-players  and  tape- 
decks  seem  to  take  up  much  of  the  available  space.  He  enjoys  playing 
the  piano,  tries  spasmodically  to  come  to  terms  with  the  guitar,  has 
almost  forgotten  how  to  play  the  double-bass  (bull-fiddle  in  USA),  and 
has  not  quite  abandoned  hope  of  composing  some  competent,  useful 
music  one  day.  He  used  to  sing  but  listeners  objected.  He  writes  pro- 
gram notes  and  has  translated  many  songs  for  the  program-books  of 
song  recitals,  as  well  as  several  operas  including  The  Ring,  Tristan  und 
Isolde  and  Fidelio. 
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KIMBERLY 
COLLECTORS 

will  appreciate  the 
merits  of  a  beautifully 
shaped  coatdress, 
that's  smart  any  time 
of  year.  From 
the  Kimberly  collection 
in  the  Oxford  Shop, 
fifth  floor 
Filene's  Boston 
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and  commedia  dell'  arte  characters,  and  was  intended  as  an  exercise 
for  the  writer  in  perfecting  his  technique  of  devising  words  for  music, 
specifically  Strauss's  music.  In  May  1911  Hofmannsthal  realized  that 
Ariadne  could  well  become  a  pendant  to  the  Moliere  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,  replacing  the  Turkish  ceremony  at  the  end.  Reinhardt  liked 
the  idea,  so  Hofmannsthal  quickly  drafted  a  sketch  and  sent  it  to  Strauss. 

Moliere's  five  acts  were  reduced  to  two.  Since  Reinhardt's  German 
Theater  in  Berlin  had  no  adequate  orchestra  pit  Strauss  would  have  to 
score  for  a  small  group  of  players  who,  Hofmannsthal  suggested,  should 
be  seated  on  the  stage  wearing  period  costume  during  the  opera. 
Strauss  firmly  vetoed  this  last  suggestion,  noted  that  the  Moliere  plot 
was  thin  in  this  abbreviated  version,  as  was  the  opera  scenario,  but 
thought  he  would  enjoy  setting  it  all  to  music;  at  once  he  envisaged  the 
musical  framework  and  the  voices  involved.  He  surprised  Hofmannsthal 
by  declaring  that  the  star  part  must  be  Zerbinetta  (this  character, 
imported  from  Moliere's  Les  fourberies  de  Scapin,  was  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  Hofmannsthal's  original  cast  list),  a  role  for  Selma  Kurz,  Hempel, 
or  Tetrazzini,  and  that  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  opera  would  be 
her  grand  coloratura  aria.  Hofmannsthal  acquiesced  in  this  wish  and 
even  derived  the  chief  philosophical  point  of  the  opera  from  the 
prominent  contrast  of  Ariadne  with  Zerbinetta.  But  he  disliked  the  idea 
of  importing  an  expensive  star  singer,  and  in  the  event  he  thought 
Grossmachtige  Prinzessin  vulgar  and  unnecessarily  exhibitionistic  (it 
would  place  the  work  beyond  the  powers  of  small  opera  companies). 
As  the  libretto  took  shape  Strauss  became  less  and  less  enthusiastic: 
beautiful  as  was  Hofmannsthal's  poetic  diction  it  did  not  supply  Strauss 
with  the  dramatically  vivid  characters  he  needed  to  inspire  him  —  they 
are  not  personages  at  all,  but  types,  mouthpieces  for  poetic  ideas. 
Hofmannsthal  was  piqued  by  his  collaborator's  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
failure  to  understand  the  serious  idea  behind  the  comic  jumble  of 
heroic  and  farcial  dramatic  styles.  Eventually  he  had  to  explain  to  Strauss 
just  what  the  contents  signified,  and  Strauss  rightly  insisted  that  this 
explanation  must  be  included  in  the  action  foregoing  the  opera,  since 
few  spectators  could  be  expected  to  infer  it  of  their  own  accord. 
Hofmannsthal  therefore  added  a  scene  to  his  Moliere  adaptation,  in 
which  the  casts  of  the  Ariadne  opera  and  of  the  comic  intermezzo 
Faithless  Zerbinetta  and  her  four  lovers  are  seen  together  backstage 
with  the  supposed  composer  of  the  opera,  his  music  teacher,  and  the 
lackeys  who  convey  Monsieur  Jourdain's  orders:  during  the  course  of 
this  scene  the  significance  is  more  or  less  made  clear.  Later  this  scene 
was  set  to  music  as  the  sung  prologue  to  the  revised  version  of  the 
opera  (generally  known  as  Ariadne  2).  This  performance  gives  us 
Ariadne  1  without  the  prefatory  scene  in  question,  so  I  shall  summarize 
Hofmannsthal's  interpretation  at  the  end  of  this  introductory  note. 
There  are  still  a  few  more  historical  details  that  have  to  be  given  first. 

Strauss  completed  the  full  score  of  Ariadne  1  on  July  22  1912.  By  now 
it  had  been  established  that  the  piece  as  written  was  musically  too 
demanding  for  the  facilities  of  Reinhardt's  theatre  in  Berlin.  Yet  it  had 
been  devised  for  Reinhardt  expressly,  and  both  collaborators  agreed 
that  only  Reinhardt  must  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  premiere. 
German  opera  houses  were  hotbeds  of  pride  and  jealousy,  and  would 
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"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
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"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


Beverly  Sills 
"Opera's  new  superstar 


— -  Newsweek 

Her  first  solo  album 
x\  .  .  a  debut  of  stunning 
and  unequivocal  success." 
—  The  New  York  Times 

BEVERLY  SILLS 

Bellini  and  Donizetti  Heroines. 
Vienna  Volksoper  Orchestra.  ° 
Jussi  Jalas,  conductor. 
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almost  certainly  refuse  to  admit  a  guest  producer,  let  alone  the  sort 
of  guest  cast  Strauss  and  Hofmannsthal  envisaged.  However  Richard 
Strauss  was  Germany's  leading  composer  and  he  had  persuaded  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  Stuttgart  to  accept  a  premiere  there  with  Reinhardt  as 
producer  and  Strauss  as  conductor.  Reinhardt  would  bring  his  actors 
from  Berlin.  Strauss  had  picked  Emmy  Destinn  for  Ariadne,  Karl  Erb  as 
Bacchus,  and  Frieda  Hempel  as  Zerbinetta.  When  it  came  to  the  crunch 
none  of  these  singers  was  available,  and  half  the  Moliere  cast  was 
from  Stuttgart.  The  local  artists  and  officials  did  what  they  could  to 
sabotage  rehearsals.  But  the  premiere  took  place  in  orderly  fashion  on 
October  25  1912  and  was  well  received.  For  Ariadne  Strauss  had  dis- 
covered an  up-and-coming  young  singer  called  Missi  Jeritza  (he  had 
heard  her  as  Offenbach's  Belle  Helene),  later  to  resume  her  baptismal 
name  of  Maria.  From  Berlin  came  Hermann  Hadlowker,  the  Bacchus; 
Hempel  (America's  first  Feldmarschallin  in  Rosenkavalier)  was  re- 
placed by  Margarethe  Siems  (the  Marschallin  in  the  world  premiere)  as 
Zerbinetta  —  try  if  you  will  to  imagine  any  of  today's  Marschallins 
singing  Grossmachtige  Prinzessin. 

Bourgeois-Ariadne  7  had  numerous  local  premieres,  but  the  style 
faltered  when  Reinhardt  was  not  in  charge.  Elegant  French  comedy  was 
a  style  altogether  unfamiliar  in  pre-world-war  I  Germany,  and  in  due 
course  the  collaborators  wrote  Ariadne  2  (first  performed  in  1916)  and 
the  extended  Bourgeois  2  with  concluding  Turkish  ceremony.  Ariadne  2 
has  now  become  a  repertory  opera  all  over  the  world.  But  some 
Straussians  have  a  particularly  soft  spot  for  Ariadne  7 ,  in  which  Zerbi- 
netta has  an  extra  solo  number,  the  Bacchus-Ariadne  scene  is  longer, 
and  the  opera  ends  (much  more  satisfactory,  I  think)  with  an  ensemble 
for  Zerbinetta  and  the  clowns.  In  Britain  where  I  live  we  have  had  four 
productions  of  Ariadne  7  as  against  three  of  Ariadne  2.  This  may  prove 
nothing  except  that  Ariadne  7  still  has  something  to  command  it 
to  audiences. 

Myth 

Ariadne  figures  in  Greek  mythology  as  part  of  the  extensive  saga  of 
Theseus  (a  good  modern  rationalistic  version  is  told  by  Mary  Renault  in 
The  King  Must  Die  and  its  sequel  The  Bull  from  the  Sea).  Ariadne  was 
the  daughter  of  King  Minos  of  Crete  who  exacted  from  Athens  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  nobly-born  youths  and  maidens,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
sacred  monster  of  Crete,  half-man,  half-bull,  called  Minotaur,  which 
dwelt  in  a  labyrinth  under  Minos's  palace.  Prince  Theseus  of  Athens, 
determined  to  end  this  levy  which  was  sapping  the  flower  of  Athenian 
stock,  had  himself  picked  as  one  of  the  victims  and  went  to  Crete.  He 
met  Ariadne,  they  fell  in  love,  and  when  the  Athenians  were  driven  into 
the  labyrinth  she  gave  him  a  sword  with  which  to  kill  the  beast  and  a 
long  ball  of  string  one  end  of  which  she  held  outside  the  labyrinth  so 
that  the  Athenians  could  retrace  their  steps  when  the  Minotaur  was 
dead.  Theseus  promised  in  return  to  marry  Ariadne,  and  on  the  home- 
ward journey  to  Athens  she  became  pregnant  by  him.  But  when  their 
ship  stopped  at  the  island  of  Naxos  in  the  Aegean  Sea  he  abandoned 
her  there  —  some  say  because  she  became  a  manic  devotee  of  Artemis, 
others  because  the  god  Bacchus  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  in- 
structed Theseus  in  a  dream  to  surrender  her.   In  one  version  of  the 
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myth  it  was  not  Bacchus  but  her  priest  Onarus  who  comforted  Ariadne 
on  Naxos  and  fathered  her  children.  More  romantic  souls  preferred  to 
believe,  as  Hofmannsthal  shows,  that  Bacchus  took  her  away,  and  gave 
her  a  crown  of  seven  stars  which  even  now  represent  her  in  the  sky  at 
night  (the  connection  with  stars  reminds  us  that  to  the  Egyptians  Bac- 
chus was  Osiris,  the  Sun-god  —  to  the  Greeks  he  was  sometimes  Diony- 
sos  in  whose  honour  the  great  drama  festivals  were  held). 

The  opera  of  Ariadne  on  Naxos 

This  myth  had  provided  subject-matter  for  numerous  operas  by,  among 
others,  Monteverdi  (1608),  Cambert  (1674),  Kusser  (1692),  Porpora  (1714), 
Handel  (1734),  Benda  (1775-same  title  as  Strauss)  and  Edelmann  (1782). 
For  present  purposes  we  are  to  believe  that  Monsieur  Jourdain  has 
commissioned  a  young  composer  (as  it  might  be  Mozart  at  the  time  of 
Idomeneo  or  earlier)  to  write  an  opera  seria  on  the  theme  of  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos.  Rehearsals  have  taken  place  and  the  composer  is  about  to 
conduct  the  first  performance.  Unbeknown  to  him  Monsieur  Jourdain 
has  engaged  a  commedia  deli'  arte  troupe  of  clowns  to  provide  a  comic 
intermezzo  which  will  follow  the  performance  of  Ariadne.  The  com- 
poser has  just  adjusted  his  sensitive  nature,  with  bad  grace,  to  accept 
this  disagreeable  fact  when  Monsieur  Jourdain,  who  as  payer  of  the 
piper  has  been  fretting  over  the  loss  of  status  he  will  suffer  by  the 
representation  in  his  luxuriously  appointed  mansion  of  a  desert  island, 
decides  to  call  another  tune  and  sends  word  that  both  spectacles  are 
to  be  executed  simultaneously  in  such  a  form  that  the  entertainment 
will  be  concluded  before  9  pm  when  a  fireworks  display  is  due  to  begin. 
For  Jourdain,  whom  Hofmannsthal  envisaged  as  a  typical  member  of 
the  public,  opera  seria,  commedia  dell'  arte  and  fireworks  are  all  fash- 
ionable entertainments,  none  more  important  than  the  others  except 
that  Ariadne  is  liable  to  be  less  entertaining  because  serious,  and  fire- 
works are  much  the  jolliest  (Hofmannsthal  may  have  intended  a  dig  at 
Strauss  who  set  such  store  by  Zerbinetta's  vocal  fireworks  and  who  was 
rather  bored  by  the,  to  Hofmannsthal,  profound  and  moving  theme  of 
Ariadne's  loneliness  and  longing  for  death).  It  never  enters  Jourdain's 
head  that  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  such  entertainments  are  dif- 
ficult, laborious  and  strenuous;  he  would  regard  creative  art  as  a  spare- 
time  occupation,  like  the  schoolmaster  who,  when  a  pupil  announced 
his  intention  of  being  a  pianist,  asked  what  he  would  do  during  the  day 
time. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  subsidiary  theme  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  The 
work  which  began  as  a  half-hour  intermezzo,  a  bonne-bouche  for  a 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records  by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


Stunning  Silk; 
Limpid  Leinsdorf 


Soprano  Beverly  Sills,  who  sings 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Strauss's  "Ariadne"  this  month 
and  in  the  Beethoven  Ninth  later 
in  the  season,  has  made  her  first 
recital  record  (Westminster), 
called  "Bellini  and  Donizetti 
Heroines."  The  most  familiar  of 
the  heroines  is  poor,  mad  Lucy 
Ashton  from  Donizetti's  "Lucia," 
who  is  represented  here  by  her 
opening  scene,  the  beautiful 
"Regnava  nel  silenzio."  The 
other  arias  are  taken  from  Doni- 
zetti's "Linda  di  Chamounix"  and 
"Roberto  Devereux,"  both  su- 
perb pieces,  and  his  "Rosmonda 
d'lnghilterra,"  a  mistress  of  the 
now  so  fashionable  Henry  II,  and 
musically  not  quite  so  interesting; 
and  Bellini's  "I  Capuleti  ed  i 
Montecchi"  and  "La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  both  very  lovely.  And  the 
singing  is  stunning.  Yes,  Callas  in 
Lucia  and  as  sleep-walking  Amina 
had  a  unique  excitement,  but  the 
sum  o{  what  Sills  brings  to  this 
music  —  a  voice  that  is  full  and 
steady  from  its  lowest  notes  to 
high  E  flat,  a  brilliant  coloratura 
technique  with  no  faking,  ex- 
quisite musical  taste  in  phrasing, 
temperament,  and 
diction  —  is  so 
remarkable  as 
to  make  the 
release 


of  these  performances  something 
really  exciting  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  good  singing  and  in 
music  for  good  singers.  I  hope, 
though,  that  on  her  next  such 
record,  Sills  can  land  up  with  a 
better  conductor  and  orchestra. 

For  RCA,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has 
recorded  Mozart's  "Cosi  fan 
tutte,"  with  Leontyne  Price  and 
Tatiana  Troyanos  as  the  sisters, 
George  Shirley  and  Sherrill  Milnes 
as  their  young  men,  Ezio  Flagello 
as  the  cynical,  eternal  bachelor, 
and  Judith  Raskin  as  Despina,the 
maid.  The  orchestra,  the  seventh 
character,  as  Irving  Kolodin  puts 
it  in  his  notes,  is  the  New  Philhar- 
monia,  and  it  plays  (acts?)  mar- 
velously.  Leinsdorf  is  very  suc- 
cessful with  the  serious  and  the 
mock-serious  parts  of  this  enig- 
matic comedy,  and  not  quite  so 
good  at  the  bubbly.  Troyanos 
and  specially  Flagello  are  excel- 
lent; the  others  are  never  less 
than  good,  and  all  have  very  fine 
moments.  To  put  my  reserva- 
tions into  perspective,  I  should 
add  that  it  seems  to  be  in  most 
respects  superior  to  the  other  cur- 
rently available  modern  versions. 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
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great  producer,  a  diverting  study  for  an  author  who  wished  to  acquire 
transcendental  technique  in  the  librettist's  craft,  and  a  little  something 
to  keep  a  frivolous  composer  busy  while  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  was 
maturing  —  this  opusculum  blossomed  into  a  project  of  major  intel- 
lectual substance,  a  justification  of  the  poet's  existence  and  immortality, 
and  the  means  whereby  his  composer-collaborator  would  be  led  away 
from  undesirably  progressive,  post-Wagnerian  tendencies  into  a  respect- 
ful regard  for  the  claims  of  great  poetry  and  a  suitably  subservient  at- 
titude to  the  process  of  garbing  it  with  pleasant,  unobtrusive  and  easily 
performable  music.  Hofmannsthal  may  thereby  have  been  indulging 
folies  de  grandeur,  but  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  Ariadne  aui  Naxos  in  a 
spirit  of  high  professional  competence  and  self-critical  seriousness.  We 
had  better  consider  what  he  was  getting  at. 

Style  and  Idea 

Hofmannsthal  took  his  job  as  Strauss's  librettist  very  seriously.  He  was 
aware  that  opera  librettos  were  poor  from  a  literary  and  dramatic  point 
of  view,  that  Strauss  was  the  most  prestigious  living  German  opera 
composer,  and  that  he  himself,  as  the  greatest  living  German  poet  (in 
his  own  estimation),  was  uniquely  well  placed  to  set  an  exalted  standard. 
For  an  Austrian  with  some  Italian  blood  in  his  veins  he  was  not,  I  be- 
lieve, very  musical;  and  for  a  poet  he  had  little  sense  of  theatre  —  time 
and  again  it  was  Strauss  who  redeemed  their  librettos  by  suggesting 
what  was  not,  and  what  could  be,  good  theatre.  But  Hofmannsthal  was 
well-read  and  he  thought  continually  about  what  made  opera  librettos 
truly  great.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  in  the  Dionysiac  festivals  of  ancient 
Greece  a  cathartic  tragedy  was  followed  by  a  cheerful  satyr-play,  and 
that  in  baroque  opera  a  comic  intermezzo  separated  the  two  acts  of  an 
opera  seria.  He  was  familiar  with  Da  Ponte's  libretti  for  Mozart  (not  to 
mention  Schikaneder's  for  Die  Zauberflote)  in  which  serious  and  comic, 
formal  and  informal,  elements  are  gloriously  mingled  together.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  idea  of  Ariadne  aui  Naxos  originated  from  Hofmannsthal's 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

presents 

"Music  from  Marlboro" 

"Those  musicians  from  Marlboro! .  .  .  young  . .  .  talented  .  . .  superbly  trained  .  . .  perfect 
ensemble  players  .  . .  frightening  in  their  proficiency.  No  better  young  musicians  can  be 
found  in  the  United  States."  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  31,  1968 


Wed  /  January  29 

Jordan  Hall,  8:30  p.m. 

Second  in  a  series  of  three  concerts 

Bartok  /  Sonata  No.  2  for  violin  and  piano 

Schubert  /  Lieder 

Mussorgsky/  'Songs  and  Dances  of  Death' 

Brahms  /  Trio  in  E-flat  major  for  horn,  violin  and  piano,  op.  40 

Pina  Carmirelli,  violin         Thomas  Paul,  basso 
Richard  Goode,  piano        John  Barrows,  horn 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 
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consideration  of  these  contrasts  which  could  significantly  be  exterior- 
ized by  a  blend  in  which  the  two  identities  were  kept  separate.  The 
Ariadne  and  Bacchus  story  allowed  him  to  develop  his  favourite  idea  of 
constancy,  and  to  explain  how  a  one-man  woman  could  submit  to  an- 
other man's  embraces.  But  the  collaboration  of  the  buffo  comedians 
helped  him  to  present  this  theme  with  a  diversity  and  formal  compart- 
mentalization  that  he  regarded  as  suitable  for  music  —  and  desirable 
for  a  composer  who  favoured  the  symphonic  architecture  that  was  al- 
ways in  danger  of  reshaping  (and  therefore  spoiling)  the  librettist's 
careful  plan.  Hofmannsthal  was  often  reminding  Strauss  that  no  other 
author  of  comparable  distinction  was  so  unselfish  as  to  work  actively 
with  an  opera  composer;  and  of  Ariadne  he  declared  that  the  whole 
project  was  designed  simply  as  a  vehicle  for  Strauss's  music,  to  give  the 
composer  pleasure.  But  already  he  had  evidence  that  Strauss  was  bored 
with  the  whole  idea;  Strauss  drew  inspiration  from  real  people  and  their 
human  predicaments,  especially  of  the  mind,  and  these  do  not  occur  at 
all  in  Ariadne  where  the  characters  are  dummies  of  the  ventriloquist 
Hofmannsthal.  The  purpose  of  Ariadne  was  quite  selfish:  to  project  a 
literary  idea  which  was  taking  hold  of  the  poet's  imagination,  and  to 
force  the  composer  into  a  subservient  role  so  that  the  beauties  of  the 
poetry  would  not  be  lost.  When  Strauss  gave  prime  emphasis  to  Zer- 
binetta  (because  she  would  enliven  the  music  of  an  otherwise  dreary 
and  artificial  piece)  Hofmannsthal  may  have  realized  that  Ariadne 
could  become  a  telling  allegory  of  their  artistic  collaboration:  Hugo  von 
Ariadne  living  alone  on  his  creative  island,  awaiting  the  transfiguration 
of  an  idea;  Zerbinetta-Strauss  deriving  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from 
such  lowly  stimuli  as  Savonarola  and  Ruckert  —  and  the  two  united 
only  through  mutual  incomprehension.  This,  at  least,  is  my  interpreta- 
tion; if  it  is  true  it  explains  why  Hofmannsthal  so  continually  and 
peevishly  attacked  Strauss  for  not  appreciating  Ariadne  as  a  serious 
work  of  art.  Where  Hofmannsthal  failed  —  if  he  did  —  was  in  exterioriz- 
ing the  technique  but  not  the  idea  which  justified  it.  Hence  his  explana- 
tory letter  to  Strauss,  the  prose  scene  introducing  the  opera,  the  sung 
prologue  of  Ariadne  2  and  the  article,  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to 
the  composer,  which  appeared  in  the  Neues  Tageblatt  on  October  12 
1912.  In  the  knowledge  that  this  last  helped  me  to  understand  what 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  is  about  I  append  here  my  translation  of  some  rele- 
vant sentences  from  it. 

'You  ask  me  the  meaning  of  the  transformation  which  Ariadne  under- 
goes in  Bacchus's  arms,  because  you  feel  that  here  is  the  vital  moment, 
not  only  for  Ariadne  and  Bacchus,  but  for  the  whole  work  .  .  .  Trans- 
formation is  the  life  of  life  itself,  the  real  mystery  of  Nature  as  creative 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  ''something  perfect." 
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force.  Permanence  is  numbness  and  death.  Whoever  wants  to  live  must 
surpass  himself,  must  transform  himself:  he  has  to  forget.  And  yet  all 
human  merit  is  linked  with  permanence,  unforgetfulness,  constancy. 
This  is  one  of  the  deep  fundamental  paradoxes  on  which  existence  is 
constructed,  like  the  temple  at  Delphi  on  its  yawning  crevasse  ...  So 
here  we  have  Ariadne  confronting  Zerbinetta,  as  once  Elektra  con- 
fronted Chrysothemis.  Chrysothemis  wanted  to  live,  nothing  more;  and 
she  knew  that  anyone  who  wants  to  live  must  forget.  Elektra  cannot 
forget.  How  could  the  two  sisters  understand  one  another?  Zerbinetta  is 
in  her  element  when  she  is  careering  from  one  man  to  another;  but 
Ariadne  could  only  be  one  man's  wife,  can  only  be  one  man's  relict. 
She  tears  her  garment;  it  is  the  gesture  of  those  who  want  to  escape 
the  world.  This  is  the  end  of  all  things,  she  says,  and  it  is  as  sad,  though 
not  as  final,  as  much  said  by  Elektra,  for  whom  Clytemnestra's  bed- 
chamber is  the  world,  and  the  world  is  Clytemnestra's  bedchamber.  For 
Elektra  nothing  remains  but  death;  but  here  the  subject  is  taken  fur- 
ther. Ariadne  too  imagines  she  yields  herself  to  Death;  and  "her  boat 
sinks,  only  to  float  on  new  seas".  This  is  transformation,  miracle  of 
miracles,  the  true  secret  of  love.  The  unfathomable  depths  of  our  nature, 
the  bond  between  us  and  something  unidentifiable,  everlasting,  which 
from  our  childhood,  and  even  from  the  time  before  birth,  was  close 
within  us,  may  shut  from  within  and  leave  us  lastingly,  detrimentally 
paralysed;  shortly  before  Death,  we  anticipate,  they  will  re-open:  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  though  it  can  hardly  be  put  into  words,  is  revealed  in 
the  minutes  which  precede  the  death  of  Elektra.  But  in  a  being  not  so 
marked  out  by  fate,  a  gentler  force  than  death  will  also  unlock  these 
depths;  love  permeates  that  being;  if  love  takes  hold  with  its  full  power, 
then  the  utmost  depths  are  released  from  paralysis:  the  world  is  re- 
stored to  this  person,  yes  he  can  conjure  up  a  vision  of  the  world  even 
magically  as  here  and  hereafter  simultaneously.  When  Ariadne  sees 
before  her  transfigured  self  that  the  cave  of  her  sorrows  has  been 
changed  into  a  temple  of  joy,  when  her  mother's  eyes  gaze  at  her  out 
of  Bacchus's  cloak  and  the  island  turns  from  a  prision  into  a  Paradise  — 
what  does  she  realize  but  that  she  is  in  love  and  alive? 

'She  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  her  soul  is  in  truth  transformed  —  and 
of  course  it  is  truth  at  a  higher  level,  so  how  could  it  be  truth  to  Zer- 
binetta and  her  like?  These  vulgar  life-masks  see  in  Ariadne's  experi- 
ence precisely  what  they  are  capable  of  seeing:  the  exchange  of  a  new 
lover  for  an  old.  And  so  the  two  spiritual  worlds  are  ironically  con- 
nected in  the  end,  by  the  only  possible  connexion:  incomprehen- 
sion. .  .  .' 

For  them  mutual  incomprehension.  For  us  ambivalence:  Ariadne  is  ex- 
plained by  Zerbinetta;  Bacchus  is  set  against  'the  vulgar  mask'  of  Harle- 
quin, the  three  nymphs  against  the  grotesque  ensemble  of  clowns  — 
and  Hofmannsthal  is  set  against  Strauss.  But  in  this  last  confrontation  it 
is  Strauss  who  wins.  Hofmannsthal  could  imagine  and  ponder  and 
divine,  but  Strauss  could  and  did  communicate.  It  is  not  because  of 
Hofmannsthal  but  because  of  Strauss  that  Igor  Stravinsky  writes  envi- 
ously of  what  he  calls  'that  now  so  ascendant  Ariadne'. 


note  copyright  ©  1969  by  William  Mann 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Asti 

Gancia 


Mun 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 
gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 
to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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I         My  insurance  company? 
New  England  Life,  of  course. 
Why? 


©1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    BOSTON 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice   on    a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 
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Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side 
on  your  side. 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.    Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  7  879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 


ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
|NASHVfu.E  hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

JH^wummm/      over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 
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ARIADNE  ON   NAXOS 

Libretto  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 
English  translation  by  Miles  Malleson 

(Ariadne,  in  front  of  a  cave  on  the  ground,  without  moving. 
Najade,  Dryade  and  Echo  on  one  side.) 

Najade  Does  she  sleep? 

Dryade  Does  she  sleep? 

Najade  No,  she  is  weeping! 

Dryade  Weeping  in  her  sleep!  Listen!  She  groans. 

Both  Alas!  That  is  what  we  are  used  to  of  her. 

Najade  Day  after  day  in  sorrowful  mourning. 

Dryade  Always  new  bitter  complaints. 

Najade  Cramps  and  fits  anew. 

Dryade  Wounded  heart  for  ever,  ever! 

Echo  Ever!  Ever! 

Dryade  Irreconcilable! 

Echo  Irreconcilable. 

All  three  Alas,  that  is  what  we  are  used  to. 

Like  the  soft  shaking  of  leaves, 

Like  the  light  swaying  of  waves, 

It  glides  away  above  us. 

Her  tears,  her  laments, 

O,  since  how  many,  many  days, 

They  hardly  burden  your  mind! 
Ariadne  (on  the  ground)   Where  was  I?  Dead?  And  yet 

I  live,  live  again,  and  live  still? 

But  it  is  no  life   that  I  live! 

Torn  heart,  will  you  go  on  beating  for  ever? 

(half  getting  up) 

What  did  I  dream  of?  Alas,  forgotten  already! 

My  brain  holds  nothing: 

Only  shadows  go  through  a  shadow. 

And  yet,  something  winces  then,  and  gives  so 

much  pain! 

Oh! 

Echo  Oh! 

Harlekin  (behind  the  scenery)     How  young  and  beautiful 

and  exceedingly  sad! 
Zerbinetta  Like  a  child  to  look  at,  but  how  dark  under  her  eyes! 

Harlekin    )  And  difficult,  very  difficult  to  console,  I  am 

Truffaldin  j  afraid. 

Ariadne  (without  in  the  least  taking  notice  of  them.  To 

herself,  in  a  monologue) 

Once  there  was  something  wonderful,  it  was 

Theseus-Ariadne; 

And  it  walked  in  the  light  and  enjoyed  life! 

Why  do  I  know  about  it?  I  want  to  forget! 
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Najade 
Dryade 
Echo 
Ariadne 


Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 

Scaramuccio 
Iruffaldin 

Ariadne 


Zerbinetta 
Harlekin 


(Echo 
song. 

Zerbinetta 
Harlekin 

(Echo 


There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  must  find: 

It  is  a  shame  to  be  deranged  as  I  am! 

One  has  to  shake  oneself:  yes,  that  I  must  find: 

The  maid,  that  I  was! 

I  have  found  it  now  —  Gods!  let  me  keep  it! 

But  I  cannot  find  the  name  —  it  has  grown  together 

With  another  name,  one  thing 

So  easily  grows  into  the  other,  alas! 

(as  if  wanting  to  remind  her,  to  awaken  her) 
Ariadne! 

(gives  a  sign  of  refusal) 

Not  ever  again!  She  lives  here  all  on  her  own, 

She  breathes  lightly,  she  walks  so  lightly, 

No  blade  moves  where  she  walks, 

Her  sleep  is  pure,  her  mind  is  clear, 

Her  heart  is  sincere  like  a  spring: 

She  holds  out  well,  and  therefore  soon  there 

comes  the  day, 
When  she  may  roll  herself  into  her  coat, 
When  she  may  cover  her  face  with  a  cloth, 
And  may  lie  in  it 
And  be  a  corpse!   (she  dreams  on) 

I  am  afraid  pain  has  perturbed  her  senses. 
Try  it  with  music! 

Surely,  she  is  mad! 

(without  turning  her  head,  to  herself;  as  if  she 

had  heard  these  last  words  in  her  dream) 
Mad,  but  wise,  yes!  I  know  what  does  you  good, 
If  you  keep  it  far  enough  from  your  poor  heart. 

Oh!  try  then  a  little  song. 

Love,  hate,  hope,  and  hesitation, 

All  joy  and  all  pain, 

Everything  can  a  heart  bear 

Once  and  ever  again! 

But  neither  joy  nor  grief, 

Dead  to  all  pains, 

That  is  death  for  your  heart, 

And  you  must  not  get  like  that! 

You  must  raise  yourself  out  of  the  darkness, 

Even  if  it  means  pains  anew, 

But  you  must  live,  dear  life, 

Live  only  once  again! 
indifferently  repeats,  like  a  bird,  the  melody  of  Harlekin's 
Ariadne,  without  stirring,  dreams  on) 

(half  aloud,  parlando)     She  does  not  even  lift  her  head. 

(in  the  same  way)     It  is  all  in  vain.  I  felt  it 

while  I  was  singing. 
again  repeats  the  tune) 
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Zerbinetta  But  you  are  completely  beside  yourself. 

Harlekin  Never  before  has  any  human  being  touched 

me  like  she. 

Zerbinetta  That  is  what  happens  to  you  with  every  woman. 

Harlekin  And  perhaps  not  to  you  with  every  man? 

Ariadne  (to  herself) 

There  is  a  realm  where  everything  is  pure: 

And  it  has  a  name  as  well:  the  land  of  the  deceased 

(While  talking  she  gradually  gets  up  from  the  ground) 

Here  nothing  is  pure! 

Here  everything  was  added  to  everything! 

(She  pulls  her  garment  closer  around  herself) 

But  soon  a  messenger  will  come, 

Hermes  they  call  him. 

With  his  rod 

He  reigns  over  the  soul: 

He  drives  them  on 

Like  light  birds, 

Like  withered  leaves. 

You   beautiful,  quiet  God!   Look!   Ariadne   is 

waiting  for  you! 
Oh,  your  heart  must  be  free 
From  all  wild  pains; 
Then  his  face  will  beckon  to  me, 
His  steps  will  be  before  my  cave, 
Darkness  will  be  upon  my  eyes, 
And  his  hand  will  lie  upon  my  heart. 
In  those  beautiful  festive  garments, 
Which  my  mother  gave  to  me, 
Those  limbs  will  rest, 
Beautifully  adorned  and  all  on  their  own, 
The  quiet  cave  becomes  my  grave. 
But  noiselessly  my  soul 
Will  follow  her  new  master, 
Like  a  light  leaf  in  the  wind, 
Follows  down,  follows  so  willingly. 

You  will  set  me  free, 

Give  me  to  myself, 

You  will  take  away 

This  burden  of  a  life. 

I  shall  lose  myself  completely  in  you, 

Ariadne  will  be  with  you. 

(Harlekin,  Brighella,  Scaramuccio,  Truffaldin,  behind  them  Zer- 
binetta, begin  trying  to  cheer  up  Ariadne  with  a  dance.  Echo, 
Najade,  Dryade  have  disappeared  during  Ariadne's  monologue) 

All  four  Madam  indulges  much  too  much 

in  mourning  and  sadness. 
Whatever  bad  luck  may  have  come  upon  you, 
Time  passes  by  and  erases  the  traces. 
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Zerbinetta 


All  four 


Zerbinetta 


We  duly  respect  the  pains  of  love, 

But  sorrowful  yearning  we  want  to  avoid. 

To  cheer  you  up  there  humbly  draw  near 

With  her  attendants  this  pretty  child,  (they  dance) 

It  is  at  stake  to  prove  if  dancing  and  singing 

Are  any  use  in  drying  the  tears  in  a  beautiful  eye. 

The  caressing  sun  dries  up  the  tears, 

And  the  loose  wind  dries  up  the  tears. 

To  cheer  you  up,  O  sad  lady,  is  the  order  that 

This  pretty  child  gave  to  her  attendants. 

(while  the  four  others  go  on  dancing) 

How  they  swing  their  bodies,  dance  and  sing, 

I  should  quite  like  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

But  the  Princess  shuts  her  eyes, 

She  does  not  like  the  dance,  she  does  not  like  the  tune. 

(stepping  in  among  the  four  dancers) 

Go  away!  Leave  it!  You  are  getting  a  burden! 

(going  on  dancing) 

To  cheer  her  up,  O  sad  lady,  is  the  order  that 

This  pretty  child  gave  to  her  attendants. 

But  however  we  dance,  however  we  sing, 

We  are  not  lucky,  whatever  we  bring. 

(pushing  them  away  by  force) 

Therefore  leave  dancing  and  leave  singing, 

Withdraw!  Back!  Do  you  not  understand? 

You  are  only  in  the  way!  (she  clears  them  off  the  stage) 

(all  four  exit) 

(starts  with  a  low  bow  before  Ariadne) 

Mighty  Princess,  who  would  not  understand 

That  the  sorrows  of  such  noble  and  illustrious  persons 

Must  be  measured  with  a  different  scale 

Than  those  of  ordinary  mortals.  But  — 

(coming  one  step  closer  up,  but  Ariadne  does 

not  care  for  her  in  any  way) 
Are  we  not  women  among  ourselves,  and  does  not  beat 
In  every  breast  an  inconceivable,  inconceivable  heart? 
(again  nearer,  with  a  bow.  Ariadne  covers  up 
her  face  in  order  not  to  have  to  take  notice  of  her) 
To  speak  of  our  weakness, 
To  confess  it  to  ourselves, 
Is  this  not  painfully  sweet? 
You  do  not  want  to  listen  to  me  — 
Beautiful  and  proud  and  motionless 
As  if  a  monument  on  your  own  tomb  — 
Do  you  want  to  confide  in-anyone  else 
But  this  rock  and  these  waves? 
(Ariadne  steps  back  to  the  entrance  of  her  cave) 
Princess,  listen,  —  it  is  not  only  you  alone, 
All  of  us  — alas,  all  oT  us.  What  made  your 

heart  grow  numb, 
Who  is  the  woman,  who  has  not  gone  through  all  that? 
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Left  alone!  In  despair!  exposed! 

Oh!  These  wild  islands  are  innumerable; 

Also  amidst  of  men,  I  —  I  myself 

Have  lived  on  several  of  them  — 

And  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  curse  all  men. 

(Ariadne  retires  to  the  cave,  Zerbinetta  addresses 

rest  of  her  consolations  to  the  unseen) 
Faithless  —  they  are  that! 
Monsters,  without  limits! 
A  short  night,  a  hasty  day, 
A  drift  of  air,  a  flowing  glance 
Changes  their  heart! 
And  are  we  charmed 
Against  these  cruel  —  delightful, 
And  inconceivable  transformations? 
While  I  still  believe  I  belong  wholly  to  the  one, 
While  I  still  think  to  be  quite  sure  of  myself, 
Already  some  freedom,  tasted  never  before, 
Already  some  new,  furtive  love 
And  its  roving  bold  feeling 
Is  infatuatingly  creeping  into  my  heart. 
I  am  still  truthful  and  yet  I  am  lying  already, 
I  think  I  am  faithful  and  I  am  unfaithful  already, 
Everything  is  weighted  with  wrong  weights  — 
And  half  knowingly  and  half  in  ecstasy 
At  last  I  betray  him  and  still  love  him  so  much! 
Yes,  half  conscious  and  half  in  ecstasy, 
At  last  I  betray  him  and  still  love  him  so  much! 
Thus  is  was  with  Pagliazzo 
And  with  Mezzetin! 
Then  there  was  Cavicchio, 
Then  Burattin, 
Then  Pasquariello! 
Oh,  and  sometimes, 
It  seems  to  me, 
They  were  two  of  them! 
But  never  just  whims, 
Always  a  'must'! 
Always  anew  an 
Anxious  amazement. 
How  can  a  heart 
So  little  understand  itself? 

As  a  God  each  one  came, 

And  his  steps  alone  made  me  mute, 

When  he  kissed  my  forehead  and  my  cheeks, 

I  was  that  God's  prisoner 

And  transformed  through  and  through! 

As  a  God  each  one  came, 

And  each  one  transformed  me; 

And  when  he  kissed  my  mouth  and  my  cheeks 

I  surrendered  and  was  mute! 

When  the  new  God  came, 

I  surrendered  and  was  mute! 


thi 
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Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 

Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 

Harlekin 


Zerbinetta 
Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 

Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 

Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 

Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 


Harlekin 

(Zerbinetta 

Brighella 

Scaramuccio 

Truffaldin 

Zerbinetta 


All  four 


(Zerbinetta 
flatter  each 


Brighella 


(jumping  out  from  behind  the  scenery) 

Well  preached!  But  to  deaf  ears! 

Yes,  it  seems,  the  lady  and  I  speak  different  languages. 

It  seems  so. 

The  question  is,  if  she  will  not,  in  the  end,  learn 

to  express  herself  in  my  language. 
Let  us  wait  and  see.  But  what  we  shall  not  wait  for . . . 
(in  one  leap  he  is  closely  up  to  her  and  tries  to 

embrace  her) 

(trying  to  make  herself  free)  Who  do  you  take  me  for? 
For  a  very  charming  girl,  whose  relation  to  me 

urgently  requires  to  be  revived  .  .  . 
You  saucy  creature!  And  even  here! 

Two  steps  off  from  the  lodging  of  the  Princess! 

Pah,  lodging!  It  is  a  cave. 

What  difference  does  it  make? 

A  great  difference:  it  has  no  windows,     (again 
tries  to  kiss  her) 

(breaking  free  by  force)  I  believe  you  really  could  do  it! 
Do  not  doubt,  I  could  do  everything! 
(measures  him  at  one  glance,  half  to  herself) 
To  think  that  there  are  women  who  like  him 
specially  because  of  that .  .  . 

And  to  think,  that  you,  from  top  to  toes,  are 
one  of  them! 

measures  him  with  a  glance) 

(putting    their    heads    out    from    behind    the 

scenery,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left) 
Hush!  Hush!  Zerbinetta! 
(withdrawing  from  Harlekin,  running  into  the 

front  part  of  the  stage,  to  herself,  nearly  to 

the  audience) 
Men!  Oh  Lord,  if  you  really  wanted  us  to  resist, 
Why  did  you  make  them  so  variable! 
(she  ends,  out  of  prose,  with  a  roulade) 
To  console  a  stubborn  person, 
Oh  leave  this  painful  business! 
If  she  does  not  want  to  be  consoled, 
Let  her  weep,  she  may  be  right! 

dances  from  one  to  the  other,  knowing  how  to 
of  them) 

(in  a  foolish  manner) 
But  I  shall  not  be  stubborn, 
If  you  will  be  kind  to  me. 
Oh,  I  would  not  ask  for  more, 
I  shall  be  very  pleased. 
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Scaramuccio 


Truftaldin 


Harlekin 


Zerbinetta 


(with  a  sly  expression) 

On  this  island 

There  are  beauty  spots. 

Come,  let  me  show  them  to  you, 

I  know  where  they  are. 

(clumsy  and  greedy) 

If  I  only  had  a  carriage, 

And  a  horse  to  it, 

I  should  soon  have  the  little  girl 

Somewhere  to  myself! 

(discreet  is  the  background) 
How  she  squanders  eyes  and  hands, 
I  shall  quietly  wait  here  for  the  end! 
(dancing  from  one  to  the  other) 
Always  a  'Must',  never  a  whim, 
Always  anew  an  anxious  amazement! 


(all  four,  with  Zerbinetta,  in  various  ways  linking  up) 

Brighella 
Harlekin 
Zerbinetta 


Scaramuccio 
Truffaldin 
Zerbinetta 
Two  of  them 

Zerbinetta 
Two 

Zerbinetta 


Zerbinetta 


Zerbinetta 
Scaramuccio 


I  am  not  stubborn. 
I  shall  quietly  wait. 

(while  dancing)  Thus  it  was  with  Pasquariello, 

and  so  with  Mezzetin! 
If  I  only  had  this  girl  .  .  . 
I  knew  what  I  did! 

(while  dancing)  Then  with  Cavicchio  and  with  Burattin! 
Come,  let  me  lead  you, 
I  shall  quietly  wait. 

(while  dancing)  Oh,  and  sometimes,  it  was  two  of  them ! 
There  are  pretty  spots: 
I  knew  what  I  did! 

Oh,  and  sometimes  it  was  two  of  them! 
(While  dancing  she  seems  to  lose  one  shoe. 

Scaramuccio  quickly  seizes  it  and  kisses  it. 

She  lets  him  put  it  on  her  foot,  while  leaning  on 

Truffaldin,  who  has  fallen  at  her  feet  on  her  other 
side) 
(speaking  of  Truffaldin)  How  ardently  he  lowers  himself! 
(of  Scaramuccio,  stretching  out   to   him   the 

palm   of  her  hand,   for  him    to   kiss   it) 
How  pressure  is  returned  with  pressure! 

Hand  and  lip,  mouth  and  hand, 

What  a  convulsive,  enchanting  band! 


(Scaramuccio  and  Truffaldin  recede.  Brighella  clumsily  jumps 
towards  Zerbinetta,  wants  to  embrace  her,  but  she  dexterously 
escapes  him) 


Zerbinetta 


(dancing  again)  If  I  make  him  jealous  of  these, 
The  stubborn  fellow —  how  plainly 
The  stubborn  fellow  will  dance  about! 
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Brighella 


Scaramuccio 


Truffaldin 


(while  all 
ground,  in 


Scaramuccio 

Brighella 

Truffaldin 


Brighella 


Truffaldin 


All  three 
Zerbinetta's  voice 

(Brighella, 
Harlekin's  voice 

Zerbinetta's  voice 
The  three  fellows 
Harlekin's  voice 
Zerbinetta's  voice 
The  three  fellows 


(stiffly  dancing) 

If  she  makes  me  jealous  of  these 

How  pliantly  shall  I  dance 

Around  this  pretty  doll! 

(also  dancing) 

If  she  makes  us  jealous  of  him, 

Ho,  how  pliantly  all  will  dance 

Around  her  to  win  her  favour! 

(in  the  same  way) 

How  well  she  knows  how  to  make  them  all 

Dance  pliantly  and  to  make  them  all  jealous 

Of  each  other  without  pause! 

three  dance  around,  she  throws  herself,  in  the  back- 
to  Harlekin's  arms  and  hurries  off  with  him) 

(finding  themselves  on  their  own) 

For  me  her  shoe!  For  me  her  glance! 

For  me  her  hand!  That  was  the  sign, 

Slyly  must  I  sneak  away, 

The  heavenly  creature  is  waiting  for  me, 

She  has  selected  me  for  her  joy! 

(All  three  furtively  sneak  into  the  scenery;  im- 
mediately afterwards  Scaramuccio  reappears 
first,  masked.  To  himself) 

Hush!  Where  is  she?  Where  can  she  be? 

(spying  around) 

(masked,  quiet  and  foolishly-sly) 

Hush,  where  is  she?  Where  can  she  be?  (turns  and 
bumps  into  Scaramuccio,  as  he  returns) 

(masked,  coming  forward  at  the  same  moment 
as  Brighella  turns.) 

Hush,  where  is  she?  Where  can  she  be? 

(also  bumping  into  the  two  others;  all  three 
stagger  into  the  middle  of  the  stage) 

(each  to  himself)    Silly  chance!  But  I  cannot 
be  recognized! 

(from  the  back,  sounding  as  if  from  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  cave)  How  can  a  heart 

So  little  understand  itself? 

Scaramuccio,  Truffaldin  look  at  each  other) 

(invisible)     Oh,   how  charming  and  delicate 

these  limbs! 
Hand  and  lip,  mouth  and  hand! 
Hei,  hei! 

How  pressure  is  returned  with  pressure! 
What  a  convulsive,  enchanting  band! 
(angrily  and  sadly  dancing  off  the  stage) 
Hei,  hei,  hei,  hei!  This  thief!  This  thief! 
That  base,  mean  thief! 
Hei!  Hei!  Hei!  Hei! 
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Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Echo 

Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade 

Echo 

Najade 
Dryade 

Echo 

Najade  ) 
Dryade  f 

All  three 

Echo 

Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade  ) 

Dryade  j 

Echo 
Najade  I 
Dryade  ) 
Echo 
Dryade 
Najade 


Dryade 


(The  stage  is  empty,  the  three  masked  characters  having  left  it. 
Interlude  of  the  orchestra,  referring  to  Bacchus,  strange,  and 
mysterious;  then:  Najade,  Dryade,  Echo  hastily  enter,  nearly  at 
the  same  time) 

(excited)  A  charming  wonder! 

An  enchanting  boy! 

A  young  God! 

A  young  God,  a  young  God! 

So  you  know? 

His  name? 

Bacchus! 

An  enchanting  boy! 

Listen  to  me! 

Listen  to  me! 

His  mother  died  at  his  birth. 

The  daughter  of  a  king. 

The  sweetheart  of  a  God,  the  sweetheart  of  a  God! 

What  sort  of  a  God? 

(enthusiastic)    The  sweetheart  of  a  God,  the 

sweetheart  of  a  God! 
(eagerly)    What  sort  of  a  God? 

But  the  baby  —  oh,  listen  —  nymphs,  nymphs 
brought  him  up! 

(enthusiastic)        Nymphs    brought    him    up, 
nymphs  brought  him  up! 

f  Nymphs!  The  tender,  godly  child! 

Oh,  that  it  was  not  us! 

(like  a  bird)    Oh,  that  it  was  not  us! 

He  grows  like  a  flame  in  the  wind, 

He  is  no  longer  a  babe  —  boy  and  man! 

Quickly  on  board  with  his  wild  mates! 

Sails  up  in  the  night  in  the  wind! 

He  at  the  rudder. 

Bold!  The  boy! 

(bird-like)    He  at  the  rudder! 
Hail  to  the  first  adventurer! 


He  at  the  rudder,  he  at  the  rudder! 
The  first!  you  know  what  it  was? 

Circe!  Circe!  at  her  island 

The  ship  lands,  to  her  palace 

Their  feet  rove,  with  torches,  at  night .  .  . 

(taking  the  words  out  of  Najade's  mouth) 

At  the  doorstep  she  receives  him, 

To  the  table  she  drags  him, 

Serves  him  a  meal,  fetches  him  a  drink. 
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Najade 

Echo 
Dryade 


All  three 


Dryade 


Echo 

Najade 
Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade 

Dryade 


Echo 

Najade 

Dryade 

Najade 

Both  together 


(eagerly)    The  charmed  drink!  The  charmed  lips! 
Too  sweet  gifts  of  love! 

Too  sweet  gifts  of  love! 

(triumph  in  her  voice) 

But  the  boy  —  but  the  boy!  — 

When  she,  impudent  and  presumptive, 

Beckons  him  to  her  feet  — 

Her  tricks  are  in  vain, 

Because  no  animal  sinks  to  the  ground! 

All  her  tricks  are  in  vain, 

Because  no  animal  sinks  to  the  ground! 

Wrested  from  her  arms, 

Pale  and  astonished,  without  mocking  — 

Not  transformed,  not  bound, 

A  young  God  is  standing  before  her! 

(bird- like,  enthusiastic) 

Not  transformed! 

(at  the  entrance  to  the  cave)    Ariadne! 


Is  she  asleep? 

Is  she  asleep? 

No,  she  can  hear  us! 

(announcing,  for  Ariadne)    A  charming  wonder! 

A  boy!  A  God! 

(all  the  time  towards  the  cave) 

Yesterday  still  the  guest  of  Circe, 

With  her  lying  at  her  meal, 

Sipping  from  her  charmed  drink  — 

Not  transformed!  Not  transformed! 
Today  he  is  here  with  us! 
Do  you  hear? 
Do  you  hear? 
(softly)  Ariadne! 

(Bacchus'  voice  can  be  heard.  At  the  same  moment,  as  if  pulled 
by  magic  force,  Ariadne  steps  out  of  the  cave,  listening.  The 
three  nymphs,  also  listening,  retire.) 

Bacchus'  voice  (young,  charming,  dreaming) 

Circe,  can  you  hear  me? 
You  hardly  did  me  any  harm.  — 
But  those,  who  completely  belong  to  you, 
What  are  you  doing  to  them? 
Circe,  I  could  flee  you, 
Look,  I  can  smile  and  rest  — 
Circe,  what  was  your  desire 
To  do  to  me? 

(into  his  song,  to  herself,  very  softly) 
He  affects  all  pains, 
Dissolving  old  torments! 
To  the  heart  inside  your  heart  he  reaches. 


Ariadne 
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Najade 
Dryade 
Echo 


Bacchus'  voice 


Ariadne 


Najade 
Dryade 
Echo 


Bacchus'  voice 


Ariadne 


Zerbinetta 


(softly,  timidly) 

Ring,  ring,  sweet  voice, 

Strange  bird,  sing  again, 

They  give  life,  your  laments, 

Such  songs  enchant  us! 

(melancholy,  charmingly) 

But  I  departed  from  you,  untransformed. 

Why  do  sultry  feelings 

Stick  to  my  benumbed  senses, 

As  if  I  was  stupified  by  herbs 

That  make  me  sleepy,  like  an  animal  of  the  woods! 

Circe  —  what  you  were  not  allowed  to  do  to  me, 

Is  it  yet  being  done  to  me? 

(as  before) 

Oh  messenger  of  death!  sweet  is  your  voice! 

Balm  into  my  blood,  and  sleep  into  my  soul! 

(after  her  voice  seems  to  stop,  softly) 
Ring,  ring,  sweet  voice, 
Sweet  voice,  ring  again! 
Your  laments  give  life, 
Your  songs  enchant  us! 

(gaily,  with  something  like  charming  mockery,  and  nearer) 

Circe,  I  could  flee! 

Look,  I  can  smile  and  rest —  ! 

Circe,  what  was  your  desire 

To  do  to  me? 

(at  the  same  time  as  he,  her  eyes  shut,  her 

hands  lifted  upwards  into  the  direction  where 

the  voice  came  from,  softly) 

Do  not  load  too  heavily 

With  night  enchantment 

In  advance  my  weak  senses!  , 

The  one  who  has  been  waiting  for  you  long, 

Take  her  away! 

(hurriedly  entering,  with  a  low  bow  before  Ariadne) 

Princess!  What  reward  do  I  deserve  for  this  message? 

A  man  dwells  on  this  island,  a  God! 

A  wonder,  an  incomparable  wonder, 

Dwells  here,  walks  here!  And  will  soon  reach 

this  hill,  this  cave  here! 
And  then  —  it  is  a  man,  and  what  a  man! 
And  yet  nothing  of  man's  roughness,  of  man's  hardness  — 
Cheeks  like  a  woman,  like  a  roe's  his  eyes, 
To  watch  him  going,  to  steal  after  him: 
Nothing  more  beautiful  I  ever  experienced! 
Furtively  to  follow  his  traces: 
He  walks,  but  he  does  not  go!  He  glides,  he  swims, 
Unresolutely  he  roves,  his  hands  lifted  up, 
He  laughs:  a  youngster,  no,  a  child! 
You  think  of  a  young  roe, 
That  is  scared,  and  startles  in  the  morning  wind. 
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Echo 


Zerbinetta 


Najade  \ 
Dryade  j 
Zerbinetta 


Ariadne 
Zerbinetta 


Is  it  the  same  person,  who  suddenly  listens, 
If  something  stirs  in  the  boughs, 
Who  stretches  himself  and  with  a  jump, 
With  an  inconceivable  wild  swing 
Hurls  himself  down  on  an  animal,  like  a  panther? 
Oh,  everything  stoops,  everything  crowds  around  him 
To  be  caught  by  these  hands  also, 
Even  if  it  means  ending  their  lives  under  their  pressure! 
(enchanted)    Even    if    it   means    ending   their 
lives  under  their  pressure! 

But  he  —  as  if  he  cared  for  utterly  different  things 

Than  what  his  hands  do  —  oh  — 

He  lets  escape  what  he  just  caught, 

Does  not  even  look  after  it  — 

A  shadow,  as  of  a  dark  wreath, 

Which  an  invisible  hand  twists  for  him, 

Is  flying  across  his  face, 

Which  changes  from  a  bright  to  a  dark  gleam. 

But  his  eyes  search  in  the  distance; 

A  beautiful,  half  melancholy  song 

Streams  from  his  sweet,  bold  lips, 

I  do  not  know  how  it  can  have  come  to  his  mind! 

(softly)  A  sweet  song!  We  heard  it  well! 

Heard  it?  And  the  Princess  not  yet, 
Not  yet  trimmed  for  receiving 
Such  a  guest! 

(ghostly)  He  is  coming  to  me! 
Quiet!  She  is  as  if  removed! 


(they  adorn  Ariadne,  who  is  without  a  will  of  her  own,  uncon- 
scious) 

Zerbinetta  No  wonder,  that  she  could  hear  his  voice! 

But  she  has  not  seen  him  yet! 

Her  clasps  quickly,  and  bring  her  coat! 

Sandals  onto  her  pretty  feet! 

Can  you  not  feel  it:  he  is  near! 

What  has  to  happen  here,  does  it  not  urge  you  on? 
Ariadne  {very  tenderly)  They  have  adorned  me.  My  grave  is  here. 

Oh,  my  mother.  Ariadne  now  goes  away  from  here. 

(Bacchus  enters  and  stands  before  Ariadne) 
Ariadne  (in  a  sudden  shock,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands) 

Theseus!  (then  quickly  bowing) 

No!  No!  It  is  the  beautiful,  restful  God! 

I  greet  you,  you  messenger  of  all  messengers! 

(Zerbinetta,  Najade,  Dryade,  Echo  bowing  low,  with- 
draw. Ariadne  and  Bacchus  are  on  their  own) 
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Bacchus 


Ariadne 


Bacchus 

Ariadne 

Bacchus 
Ariadne 

Bacchus 
Ariadne 


Bacchus 
Ariadne 


(quite  young,  very  tender  in  his  voice) 

You  beautiful  being!  Are  you  the  goddess  of  this  island 

Is  this  cave  your  palace?  Are  these  your  servants? 

Do  you  sing  magic  songs  at  your  loom? 

Will  you  take  a  stranger  in  there  with  you, 

And  will  you  lie  with  him  at  your  meal, 

And  will  you  serve  him  some  magic  drink? 

And    oh,    who    surrenders    to    you,    do    you 

change  him,  too? 
Alas!  Are  you  also  the  same  sort  of  witch? 
I  do  not  understand  you. 
Is  it,  Sir,  that  you  want  to  test  me? 
My  senses  are  confounded  with  lying  without 

comfort  for  such  a  long  time! 
I  live  here,  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  you, 

waiting  for  you, 
Since   days   and    nights,    how   many  — oh,    I 

cannot  remember! 

How?  You  know  me?  You  have  known  of  me  before? 
You  greeted  me  with  a  name. 

No!  No!  You  are  not  him, 
My  mind  is  a  bit  confused. 
Who  am  I  then? 

(bowing)  You  are  master  of  a  dark  ship, 
That  goes  along  the  dark  path. 
(nodding)  I  am  master  —  of  a  ship. 

(suddenly,  violently)  Take  me!  There!  Away 

from  here  with  this  heart! 
It  is  no  more  use  in  this  world. 
(tenderly)  So  you  want  to  come  with  me  on  my  ship? 

I  am  ready.  Why  do  you  ask?  Is  it,  that  you 
want  to  test  me? 


(Bacchus  shakes  his  head) 


Ariadne 


Bacchus 
Ariadne 


(with  suppressed  fear)  How  do  you  produce 

this  change?  with  your  hands? 
With  a  rod?  Or  is  it  a  drink, 
You  give  to  drink?  You  spoke  about  a  drink! 
(lost  in  her  sight)  Did  I  speak  of  a  drink,  I  do  not  remember. 
(nodding)  I  know,  that  is  what  you  do  there; 

where  you  lead  me  to! 
Who  stays  there,  quickly  forgets! 
The  word,  the  breath  is  quickly  gone! 
One  rests,  and  rests  from  resting  again; 
For  there  no  one  is  weak  with  weeping,  — 
He  has  forgotten,  what  gave  him  pains: 
Nothing  is  valid,  that  has  been  valid  here,  I  know  — 
(she  shuts  her  eyes) 
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Ariadne 


Bacchus 
Ariadne 


Bacchus 
Ariadne 

Bacchus 
Ariadne 


Bacchus 


(profoundly  moved,  unconsciously  solemn) 

If  I  am  a  God,  if  a  God  made  me, 

If  my  mother  died  in  flames, 

When  my  father  appeared  to  her  in  flames, 

If  Circe's  spell  did  not  work  on  me, 

Because  I  am  proof  against  it,  because  balm  and  ether 

To  mortal  blood  pulsates  in  my  veins; 

Listen,  you  being,  standing  before  me, 

Listen  you,  you  who  want  to  die: 

Then  all  the  eternal  stars  will  die  sooner 

Then  you  will  die  in  my  arms! 

(anxiously  stepping  back  from  the  power  of  his  voice) 

Those  were  magic  words!  Alas!  So  quickly! 

Now  there  is  no  way  back.  Can  you  make  one  forget 

Just  between  one  glance  and  the  next? 

Does  everything,  everything  recede  from  me? 

The  sun?  The  stars  from  myself? 

Are  all  my  pains  gone  for  ever,  for  ever?  Oh! 

(breathing) 
Is  nothing  left  of  Ariadne  but  one  breath? 
(she  sinks,  he  holds  her) 

I  tell  you,  now  life  only  begins 
for  you  and  me!  (he  kisses  her) 

(wrestling  from  him,  unconscious,  looking  around  her 

with  great  astonishment  and  fear) 
Did  not  the  world  lie  on  my  breast?  Did  you, 
Did  you  blow  it  away?  (pointing  towards  the  cave, 

childishly  afraid)  There  lay  a  poor  dog, 
Pressed  to  the  ground,  on  cold  nettles, 
With  worms  and  wood-lice,  and  poorer  than  they. 

Now  the  innermost  joy  of  your  pains 

Climbs  up  in  your  and  my  heart! 

You  magician!  You  transformer,  you! 

Does  not,  from  the  shadow  of  your  coat, 

My  mother's  eye  glance  upon  me? 

Is  that  your  country  of  shadows? 

Thus  blessed?  So  utterly  not  wanting  the  earthly  world? 

You  yourself,  you  do  not  need  it,  you  magician! 

Is  there  no  way  over  to  the  other  side?  Are 

we  there  already? 
Are  we  there?  How  could  it  happen? 
Even  my  cave,  beautiful!  arching  over  a  blissful  bed, 
A  holy  altar!  How  wonder — ,  wonderfully  to  transform  all! 
You!  Everything  is  you! 
I  am  changed  from  what  I  was! 
The  senses  of  the  God  are  awake  in  me, 
To  embrace  your  whole,  wonderful  being! 
I  stretch  my  limbs  in  a  godly  joy! 
This  cave  here!  This  cave  of  your  pains 
I  shall  draw  around  you  and  me  for  deepest  joy! 
(the  air  carries  him,  and  with  him  Ariadne, 
suddenly  to  the  front  of  the  grotto) 
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Ariadne's  voice 


Bacchus'  voice 


Najade    )  (all  three  out  of  sight) 

Dryade    >  Ring,  ring,  sweet  voice, 

Echo        )  Strange  bird,  sing  again, 

They  give  life,  your  laments, 

Such  songs  enchant  us! 
Ariadne  (hanging  on  Bacchus'  arm.  They  can  both  still 

be  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto) 

What  of  myself  is  hanging  on  your  arm? 

Oh,  what  of  myself,  who  am  vanishing,  what  secret 
would  you  catch  with  the  breath  of  your  mouth? 

What  remains,  what  remains  of  Ariadne? 

let  my  pains  not  be  in  vain! 

(vine  and  ivy  fall  down,  hiding  them  both. 

Their  voices  blend  together) 

Let  my  pains  not  be  in  vain, 
Let  Ariadne  be  with  you! 

You  I  needed  for  all  that! 

Now  I  am  different  from  what  I  was, 

Through  your  pains  I  am  rich, 

Now  I  stretch  all  my  limbs  in  godly  joy! 

And  sooner  the  eternal  stars  will  die, 

Then  you  will  die  in  my  arms! 

(Zerbinetta,  Harlekin,  Scaramuccio,  Truffaldin  and  Brighella, 
have  entered  the  stage;  at  first  they  are  quiet  and  listen;  then, 
when  the  two  voices  stop) 

Zerbinetta  (jumping  forward  and  repeating  her  rondo  in 

mocking  triumph) 
And  when  the  new  God  comes, 
We  silently  surrender! 
And  he  kisses  our  hand  and  cheek, ' 
And  we  give  ourselves  up  to  his  prison, 
And  are  transformed  through  and  through! 
(she  gives  her  hand  to  Harlekin,  the  rest  doing 
the  same,  in  couples;  Zerbinetta  dances  and 
sings,  with  her  partner) 
Thus  it  was  with  Pagliazzo 
And  with  Mezzetin! 
Then  with  Cavicchio, 
Then  Burattin! 
But  never  whims, 
Always  a  'Must'. 
Always  anew  an 
Anxious  astonishment: 
That  a  heart  can  so  little 
Understand  itself! 

(the  others  all  join  in,  and  they  exit,  singing  and  dancing) 
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THE  SOLOISTS 


BENITA  VALENTE,  who  comes  from  Delano, 
California,  won  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions  in  1960.  When  she  was  soprano- 
in-residence  at  the  Marlboro  Festival,  she 
sang  in  many  concerts  with  Rudolf  Serkin, 
and  later  made  recordings  with  him  for 
Columbia  Records.  She  became  well  known 
in  the  musical  world,  and  in  1962  started 
her  successful  European  career,  appearing 
at  the  Zurich  and  Freiburg  Operas  among 
other  places.  She  now  sings  frequently  both 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  During  the  past  seasons  she  has  ap- 
peared with  the  Baltimore  Opera,  the  Dallas  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  She  has  also  been  heard 
recently  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Stuttgart,  Cologne,  Bonn  and 
Nuremberg.  Benita  Valente  makes  her  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  these  performances  of  Ariadne. 


EUNICE  ALBERTS,  who  made  her  profes- 
sional debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
after  graduating  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  was  born  in  Boston. 
Her  mother  was  the  noted  singer  Adele 
Alberts,  who  taught  her  daughter  to  sing 
almost  as  soon  as  she  could  talk.  During 
her  career  Eunice  Alberts  has  performed 
with  all  the  major  orchestras  in  the  coun- 
try, among  them  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Washington  National  Sym- 
phony, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Buffalo,  Cincinnati  and  Dallas 
Symphonies.  For  several  years  she  has  been  principal  contralto  of  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston,  and  has  sung  in  productions  of  Falstaff, 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  Boris  Godunov,  Faust  and  The  Rake's  progress.  She 
has  made  recordings  for  several  companies,  including  RCA  Victor. 
Eunice  Alberts  was  last  heard  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  perform- 
ances of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony. 


Sedge  LeBlang 


CAROLE  BOGARD,  who  makes  her  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  these  per- 
formances of  Ariadne,  appears  regularly  in 
opera,  oratorio  and  concert.  Audiences  in 
Boston  heard  her  in  the  Opera  Company  of 
Boston's  production  of  Hippolyte  et  Aricie. 
Last  season  she  toured  with  the  American 
National  Opera  Company,  taking  leading 
roles  in  Carmen,  Falstaff  and  The  Rake's 
progress.  She  has  recently  appeared  with 
the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Symphonies; 
last  summer  she  sang  a  cantata  by  Henze  at  the  Lincoln  Center  Festival, 
and  made  an  appearance  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington. 
Next  year  she  will  return  to  the  Carmel  Bach  Festival  and  sing  Britten's 
Les  Illuminations  with  the  Virtuosi  of  San  Francisco.  Her  repertoire 
ranges  from  Monteverdi  to  Stravinsky,  and  she  has  taken  the  title  role 
in  a  recording  of  Llncoronazione  di  Poppea  for  Cambridge  Records. 
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CLAIRE  WATSON,  who  last  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  in  performances  of 
Act  one  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkure,  was 
studying  with  Elisabeth  Schumann  in  New 
York  in  1951,  and  sang  one  day  for  Otto 
Klemperer.  He  was  so  impressed  that  he 
invited  her  to  Europe  to  coach  with  him. 
She  went,  and  during  her  stay  in  Vienna 
she  sang  for  the  guests  at  a  party  given  in 
her  honor.  Emanuel  List  was  there,  and  sug- 
gested she  go  immediately  to  Graz  to 
audition.  The  result  was  a  contract  to  open  the  fall  season  of  the  Graz 
Opera  as  Desdemona  in  Verdi's  Otello.  This,  her  first  stage  appearance, 
was  a  great  success  and  she  was  invited  to  stay  to  sing  other  roles. 

But  she  decided  to  return  to  America  to  look  after  her  growing  family, 
and  did  not  return  to  Europe  for  four  years.  She  was  engaged  by  the 
Frankfurt  Opera  where  she  sang  many  roles,  including  Elsa  in  Lohengrin, 
Pamina  in  The  magic  flute,  Aida  and  Tatiana  in  Eugene  Onegin.  In  1958 
she  sang  at  the  Bavarian  State  Opera  in  Munich,  where  she  still  sings 
regularly,  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden.  Claire  Watson  is  also  a  member  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  has 
appeared  at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  and  has  been  a  guest  at  the  Berlin 
Opera,  La  Scala,  Milan,  the  Festivals  of  Glyndebourne,  Edinburgh  and 
Holland  as  well  as  other  leading  opera  houses  in  Europe. 

Claire  Watson  made  her  American  debut  two  years  ago  at  the  San 
Francisco  Opera,  and  has  been  heard  since  with  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera  and  the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires.  She  has  made  many 
recordings  on  the  London,  RCA  Victor,  Angel  and  Everest  labels. 


JOHN  REARDON,  leading  baritone  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  studied  voice  with 
Martial  Singher.  He  sings  regularly  with 
other  American  opera  companies  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Santa  Fe,  Boston, 
Houston,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  and  Dal- 
las, and  has  appeared  in  Europe,  in  Paris 
and  at  the  Festival  of  two  worlds  at  Spoleto. 
Well  known  for  his  portrayal  of  traditional 
roles,  Don  Giovanni,  Scarpia,  Count 
Almaviva  among  them,  he  is  equally  at 
home  in  contemporary  opera.  He  has  sung  in  the  world  premieres  of 
Moore's  Wings  of  the  dove,  Hoiby's  Natalia  Petrovna,  Menotti's  Laby- 
rinth and  The  saint  of  Sleeker  Street,  and  Levy's  Mourning  becomes 
Elektra.  He  has  also  appeared  in  the  American  premieres  of  operas  by 
Shostakovich,  von  Einem  and  Hindemith.  John  Reardon  has  sung  with 
many  of  the  major  American  orchestras,  has  been  seen  on  television, 
and  recorded  for  RCA  Victor,  Columbia,  Decca,  Desto,  Serenus  and 
Seraphim  Records.  He  last  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  the 
1966  Berkshire  Festival  as  Papageno  in  a  concert  performance  of  The 
magic  flute. 
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Since  her  debut  with  the  New  York  City 
Opera  in  1955  BEVERLY  SILLS  has  sung  with 
almost  every  major  opera  company  in  the 
United  States.  Abroad  she  has  appeared 
with  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  Lausanne 
Opera,  the  Opera  Nacional  of  Mexico  City, 
the  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
Lirico  Teatro  Municipale  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
She  has  also  been  heard  with  many  sym- 
phony orchestras,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  among 
them.  With  the  Boston  Symphony  Beverly  Sills  has  appeared  many  times, 
most  recently  at  the  1968  Berkshire  Fesitval  in  arias  by  Mozart.  Her  rep- 
ertoire is  enormous,  and  she  had  extraordinary  success  as  Cleopatra  in 
Handel's  Giulio  Gesare,  Donna  Anna  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  the 
queen  of  the  night  in  Die  Zauberflote,  a  part  she  sang  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  1966,  and  in  the  leading  roles  in  Nono's  Intolleranza, 
Moore's  The  ballad  of  Baby  Doe,  Weisgall's  Six  characters  in  search  of 
an  author,  as  well  as  in  the  classic  operas  like  Manon,  Faust,  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor  and  La  Traviata.  She  has  sung  all  the  heroines  in  The  tales 
of  Hoffmann,  and  the  three  very  different  heroines  of  Puccini's  //  Trit- 
tico.  A  pupil  of  Estelle  Liebling,  Beverly  Sills  lives  near  Boston  with  her 
husband  and  five  children.  She  has  made  many  recordings  on  the  RCA 
and  ABC-Westminster  labels. 


MALCOLM  SMITH,  a  native  New  Yorker, 
holds  degrees  from  Columbia  University, 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Indiana 
University.  His  musical  career  began  in 
1962  when  he  was  chosen  as  bass  soloist 
for  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  on  a  tour  of  the 
USSR  by  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale.  Engage- 
ments with  the  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati 
Symphonies  followed,  then  performances 
and  recordings  with  the  Utah  Symphony. 
Meanwhile  he  launched  his  operatic  ca- 
reer, and  has  sung  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Cincinnati,  Cen- 
tral City  and  St  Louis  in  many  varied  roles.  In  the  autumn  of  1965 
Malcolm  Smith  made  his  .debut  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  in 
Prokofiev's  Flaming  Angel.  Since  that  time  he  has  sung  many  leading 
roles,  including  those  in  Don  Rodrigo,  La  Boheme,  The  magic  flute,  Don 
Giovanni  and  The  barber  of  Seville.  He  has  appeared  recently  with  the 
Houston  Symphony  under  Sir  John  Barbirolli,  the  National  Symphony, 
and  on  television.  His  European  debut  took  place  at  the  Festival  of  two 
worlds  in  Spoleto  as  King  Mark  in  Tristan  und  Isolde.  Malcolm  Smith 
makes  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  these  per- 
formances of  Ariadne. 
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JOHN  FERRANTE  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation at  the  Hartt  College  of  Music  and  at 
the  Conservatory  in  Fontainebleau,  France 
with  Nadia  Boulanger.  He  returned  to  teach 
at  Hartt,  and  while  on  the  faculty  there  he 
performed  tenor  roles  with  the  Connecti- 
cut Opera  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
New  Orleans  Philharmonic,  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony and  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestras. 
In  1960  he  made  his  debut  with  the  New 
York  Pro  Musica,  and  since  then  he  has 
regularly  sung  both  tenor  and  countertenor  roles.  As  soloist  he  has  been 
heard  in  Messiah  with  Thomas  Dunn,  in  the  title  role  of  Handel's  Solo- 
mon, and  has  taken  part  in  many  'Evenings  with  P.D.Q.  Bach'.  In  twen- 
tieth century  repertoire  he  has  taken  the  solo  tenor  part  in  Orff's 
Carmina  Burana,  Baba  the  Turk  in  Sarah  Caldwell's  production  of  The 
Rake's  progress  and  Oberon  in  Britten's  A  midsummer  night's  dream. 
John  Ferrante  makes  his  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  these  performances  of  Ariadne. 


JAMES  BILLINGS  studied  music  at  Wichita 
University,  then  took  his  master's  degree  at 
Boston  University.  After  further  training  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  began  his 
professional  career.  A  specialist  in  buffo 
roles,  his  repertoire  is  enormous,  ranging 
from  Mozart  and  Donizetti  to  Menotti, 
Britten  and  Blacher.  In  both  La  Boheme 
and  Madam  Butterfly  he  is  familiar  with 
four  different  roles.  He  has  sung  with  many 
companies,  including  the  Opera  Company 
of  Boston,  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  the  Lake  George  Opera,  the  Wash- 
ington Opera  Society  and  the  American  National  Opera  Company,  and 
has  been  heard  in  Europe  at  the  Festival  of  two  worlds  at  Spoleto.  He 
has  also  been  a  stage  director,  a  pianist  and  a  chorus  master  with  some 
of  the  companies  with  which  he  has  sung.  During  the  present  season  he 
appears  again  with  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  and  continues  as 
the  chorus  master.  He  has  just  returned  from  Milwaukee,  where  he  sang 
in  a  production  of  Die  Fledermaus.  James  Billings  makes  his  first  ap- 
pearances with  the  Boston  Symphony  at  these  performances  of  Ariadne. 
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ROBERT  NAGY  was  born  in  Lorain,  Ohio, 
and  studied  at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music,  where  he  graduated  in  1957.  He 
joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera  the  same 
year,  and  sang  many  roles  during  his  early 
years  with  the  company.  In  the  fall  of  1967 
he  sang  Otello  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Seattle  Opera,  and  this  season  he  sang 
Radames.  He  also  sings  Otello  this  season 
and  is  adding  Tristan  to  his  repertoire. 
Last  spring  he  appeared  as  Siegmund  in 
Die  Walkure  with  the  Geneva  Opera.  Other  leading  roles  he  has  sung 
at  the  Metropolitan  are  Erik  in  The  flying  Dutchman,  Gherman  in  The 
Queen  of  spades,  Don  Jose  in  Carmen  and  Aegisth  in  Elektra.  Robert 
Nagy  has  also  appeared  recently  with  the  Toledo  Opera  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony.  He  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  with 
these  performances  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos. 


ANDREW  RAEBURN,  program  editor  and 
recording  co-ordinator  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, came  to  the  United  States  to  be 
assistant  to  the  Music  Director  four  years 
ago.  Born  in  London,  he  took  a  degree  in 
history  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  then 
was  assistant  manager  of  Philomusica  of 
London  for  a  year  before  becoming  Music 
Director  of  Argo  Records  where  he  pro- 
duced many  recordings  of  choral  and 
chamber  music.  Apart  from  his  work  with 
the  Orchestra,  Andrew  Raeburn  teaches  at 
Boston  University. 


Boris  and  Milton 


PENSION   FUND  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  146th  Pension  Fund  Concert  took 
place  on  Sunday  December  15.  The  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard 
Bonynge,  played  music  by  Mozart,  Donizetti  and  Maillart;  Joan  Suther- 
land and  Anastasios  Vrenios  sang  arias  and  duets  by  Handel,  Rossini, 
Auber,  Verdi,  Donizetti  and  Balfe.  Miss  Sutherland  ended  the  program 
with  the  sleepwaking  scene  from  Bellini's  La  Sonnambula. 

Subscribers  from  Milton,  headed  by  Mrs  Edward  Bowditch  Watson,  gave 
red  carnations  which  were  worn  by  the  players,  Trustees,  members  of 
the  staff,  ushers  and  program  boys.  Bouquets  were  also  presented  to 
the  guest  artists. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Sutherland,  Mr  Bonynge  and  Mr 
Vrenios,  who  very  kindly  donated  their  services,  the  Pension  Fund 
benefited  by  the  sum  of  $17,000. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  from 
January  24  to  February  11. 

Paintings  must  be  brought  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  January 
20  and  Tuesday  January  21.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Friends'  Office,  or  at  the  Box  Office  on  the  evenings  of 
concerts.  It  is  essential  that  applications  be  submitted  during  the 
week  before  January  21. 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUIQ  GnCI.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


i  ve  Chateaux 


lord  it 
over 

the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 


RESTAURANT 


Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum   Parking.  491-3600 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Lucca,  Italy 
New  York 
Toronto 


FILIPPO  BERIO  OLIVE  OIL 


Boston 

Montreal 

Chicago 


The  Golden  Can" 


FILIPPO  BERIO  100%  ITALIAN  OLIVE  OIL 

Produced  and  Packed  only  in  Lucca,  Italy 

THE  NATURAL  COLD   PRESSED  JUICE  OF  SELECTED  OLIVES 

Light,  Sweet  and  Delicious 

FILIPPO  BERIO  OLIVE  OIL,  INC.,  27  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.  02215  •  Tel.  266-0325 


DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND        BLENDED  fi«  PROOF  m, 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  TORK,  N.  Y. 


"COMPANIONS  UNLIMITED" 


© 


is  the  name  of  the  Union's  steadily  expanding  program 
for  helping  the  lonely,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped.  If 
you  have  the  desire  to  help  and  the  time  to  give,  call 
Special  Services  at  the  Union,  536-5651. 


THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 


76e  &*(fe  SudcLfretf 

Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBfa 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


J  he  ^/rou5e  or  y^ualitu   ^J~i 
S^ince  1858 


93    NEWBURY    STREET 

ORIGINATED    1858 


i 


LARGEST 
OUTSIDE 
BOSTON 


SPECIALIZING  IN 

SAVINGS  AND 

HOME  FINANCING 


QUINCY 
HANOVER 


c^ 


ASSETS  NOW 

OVER 
$60  MILLION 


THE  QUINCY 
CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


HESLIP  E.  SUTHERLAND 
President 


Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 
MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,    WESTBURY,    NY.    1  1  590 

British  Industries  Co..  division  of  Avnet,  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 
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Boston's 


Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Polcarfs 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


IE  RITZ^ CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21   Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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U 
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GOMBERG 


Individual    instruction    on    the    violin    for 
intermediate    and    advanced    students — 


chamber    music — to    further 
standing  of  music. 


under- 


/$\ 


ror    information    write 


ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


MALBEN'S 


FRUIT  —  STEAK 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 


100  NATURAL  CHEESES 

Harry  &  David's  Products 

and  Fruit  Cakes 

Ready  to  Eat  Turkeys 

Also  Pheasants  —  Quail 

Rabbits  —  Squabs  —  Ducks 

Imported  Prosciutto  —  Smoked  Salmon 
Romanoff's  Private  Stock  Fresh  Caviar 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED      STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

r£>^     THE   ^&> 

PREPSHOIV 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Value 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

H 


Bach  or  badminton,  the  best  footwear  you  can  play  in 

comes  from  Converse.  Another  noteworthy  item:  Con- 

verse/Hodgman  weatherproof  clothing.  For  hunting,  fish-    Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 

ing,  boating,  or  even  performing  Handel's  Water  Music 


•converse 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  S-  Waterman  £  Sons,  Inc, 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  ■  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

Wo  will  be  Iwppy  to  send  you  n  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

lOO  FKANKMN   STHKKT  .  HOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
TEI.KPHO.NE  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  28  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 

LALO  Overture  to  'Le  Roi  d'Ys' 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

MESSIAEN  Chronochromie     (1960) 

RAVEL  La  Valse 

The  distinguished  French  conductor  Georges  Pretre  will  conduct  the 
next  concert  in  this  series.  His  program  will  include  a  performance  of 
Olivier  Messiaen's  Chronochromie.  The  composer  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  the  piece  which  includes  the  following  paragraph:  'The 
musical  material  of  Chronochromie  is  twofold.  The  "temporal"  of 
rhythmic  material  consists  of  32  different  durations  which  are  used  in 
symmetrical  interversions,  while  always  retaining  their  original  order. 
The  permutations  thus  obtained  are  heard  either  separately  and  frag- 
mentary, or  superposed  three  by  three.  The  sonorities  or  the  melodic 
material  make  use  of  birdsong  from  France,  Japan  and  Mexico,  as  well 
as  the  sound  of  water  [waterfalls  and  mountain  streams]  notated  in  the 
French  Alps/ 
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member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 
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tasty  Japanese  hors  d'oeuvres.  ..to  spark  your  appetite  for 
JAL's  delicious  Continental  cuisine. 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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To  enhance  Cadillac's  distinctive  new  beauty,  you  can  select  from  a 

(host  of  new  personal  conveniences,  including  a  Dual  Comfort  front  seat 

with  individual  adjustments  for  driver  and  passengers.  It's  one  more 

reason  why  Cadillac  is  unique  in  the  world  of  motoring. 


it'll  sound 

a  lot  better  if 

the  heat  is 

sotto  voce. 


And  flameless  electric  heat  is  quiet.  The  quietest  you  can  get    So 
when  youVe  „st    |ng  tQ  a  symph       |n         m  y        an  get.  So 

eat  ne  orob^  **  ^  With°Ut  an  AnvM  Chorus  °f  °'d  ^lonS 
heating  problems.  Find  out  about  flameless 

electricity  tomorrow  .  .  .  allegro. 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Richard  Strauss  was  bom  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen  on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Don  Juan  in  1888  and  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  at  Weimar  on  November  11  1889.  The  score 
was  published  in  1890;  the  dedication  was  'to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig  Thuille'. 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  first  American  performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  on  October  31  1891. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Such  nonproblems  as  the  demarcation  of  musical  form  and  'content' 
probably  continue  to  engage  aestheticians.  In  an  age  when  the  medium 
is  purported  to  be  the  message,  however,  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  the  philosophers  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  underrated  variable 
known  as  'craft'.  If  the  electronic  avant-garde  can  properly  correlate 
one's  skill  with  the  apparatus  of  artistic  expression  and  art  itself,  then 
the  adherents  of  'absolute'  music  and  other  absolutes  may  have  to 
modify  their  criteria  accordingly. 

Meantime  all  would  concede  —  would  have  to  concede  —  that  despite 
his  eschewal  of  sonata-allegro  traditions  Richard  Strauss  even  in  his  mid- 
twenties  had  achieved  total  mastery  over  that  awesomely  difficult  but 
limitlessly  expressive  instrument  known  as  the  symphony  orchestra.  His 
Don  Juan  of  1888  was  only  the  second  of  his  ten  so-called  tone  poems, 
but  to  this  day  it  stands  unsurpassed  in  its  exploitation  of  instrumental 
resources.  And  with  due  deference  to  purist  sensibilities  it  must  be 
said  also  that  the  music  tells  its  story  superbly  well. 

Strauss  learned  to  be  cryptic  or  at  least  coy  about  his  programmatic 
intentions,  but  in  Don  Juan  they  are  laid  bare.  The  psycho-literary  theme 
explicit  in  its  title  is  known  everywhere.  In  addition,  the  composer 
affixed  to  his  autograph  manuscript  a  few  lines  from  the  celebrated 
poem  about  Don  Juan  by  that  Austrian  ultra-romantic  whose  pen  name 
was  Nicolaus  Lenau.  (Americans  in  particular  should  be  fascinated  by 
this  colorful  figure.  We  are  told  that  he  migrated  to  our  'wild  west'  in 
the  1830s  just  for  the  fun  of  it  —  he  was  that  sort  of  zany  Werther. 
And  he  did,  in  fact,  become  unhinged  in  1844,  shortly  after  completing 
his  third  revision  of  Don  Juan.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  remaining 
six  years  of  his  life  in  an  asylum.) 

James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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KIMBERLY 
COLLECTORS 

will  appreciate  the 
merits  of  a  beautifully 
shaped  coatdress, 
that's  smart  any  time 
of  year.  From 
the  Kimberly  collection 
in  the  Oxford  Shop, 
fifth  floor 
Filene's  Boston 
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Lenau's  hero  is  closely  related  to  those  many  who  have  run  afoul  of  the 
stone  commander  since  the  legend,  had  its  genesis  in  sixteenth-century 
Spain.  But  the  poet  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  this  Central  European 
model  is  'no  hot-blooded  man  eternally  pursuing  women'.  Rather:  'It  is 
the  longing  in  him  to  find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  woman- 
hood, and  to  enjoy,  in  her,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as 
individuals  possess.  Because  he  cannot  find  her,  although  he  reels  from 
one  to  another,'  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the  alleged  difference 
between  Lenau's  Don  and  any  of  the  others  is  really  a  distinction  and 
not  a  very  clear  one  at  that  —  except  that  in  the  end  'Disgust  seizes  hold 
of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches  him'.  At  least  one  can 
say  of  this  Don  that  he  provides  in  his  will  for  the  many  prospectively 
ideal  women  he  had  seduced  and  then  forsaken.  Otherwise  he  con- 
forms to  the  familiar  psychopathic  paradigm. 

Several  scholars  have  attempted  to  collate  the  Straussian  motives  and 
mutations  vis-a-vis  the  Don's  amorous  adventures,  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  approach  this  score  so  literally.  'Either  it  coheres  as  music,  or  it 
does  not',  as  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  remarked;  and  the  most  adamant 
foe  of  program  music  must  agree  that  Don  Juan  coheres.  Virtually  all  of 
the  thematic  material  is  presented  in  less  than  a  minute.  First  we  hear 
what  is  clearly  the  emblem  of  desire,  swirling  up  from  the  strings  and 
sweeping  the  full  brass.  The  next  motive,  which  caroms  to  the  timpani, 
has  not  been  assigned  any  clear-cut  significance  —  some  hear  in  it  the 
'Disgust'  of  satiety,  which  is  to  be  recurrent;  others  believe  that  it 
alludes  to  a  multiple  but  faceless  and  hence  perennial  object  of  the  pro- 
tagonist's affections;  the  listener  is  as  free  to  conjecture  as  any  anno- 
tator.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  third  motive,  which  flies 
in  on  a  trumpet  flourish;  obviously  this  represents  the  Don  himself. 
The  gorgeous  love  motive  is  launched  in  a  rapid  fortissimo  run  by  the 
strings,  which  is  answered  plaintively;  and  in  turn  the  latter  is  greeted 
derisively  by  muted  trumpet  even  as  it  is  being  uttered.  Later  on  there 
are  other  motives,  but  the  foregoing  pretty  much  carry  the  narrative  all 
the  way. 

Don  Juan's  affairs  of  the  heart  hardly  need  to  be  enumerated.  At  length, 
passion  having  repeated  its  cycle  several  times  over,  Lenau's  hero  is 
found  in  the  melee  of  a  carnival-week  fiesta.  Wherever  his  eyes  turn 
they  see  beautiful  women.  The  surfeit  strains,  then  snaps,  his  last  cable 
of  rationality.  His  insatiable  craving  turns  into  a  welling  repugnance,  and 
his  illusory  lust  for  life  is  now  thoroughly  exposed  as  the  self-destructive 
urge  that  it  had  been  all  along.  On  some  flimsy  pretext  he  challenges  a 
passer-by  to  a  duel.  Purposely  he  drops  his  sword  and  is  run  through. 
The  rest  is  epilogue,  dramatically  protracted  by  a  stentorian  eulogy  in 
the  form  of  an  unashamed  motival  review.  Then  there  is  a  thundering 
silence,  punctuated  at  the  end  by  three  softly  solemn  chords. 

'. . .  Exhausted  is  the  fuel;  and  on  the 
hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel.' 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
Jeu  de  cartes,  ballet  en  trois  donnes 
(The  card  party,  ballet  in  three  deals) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg  on  June  17  1882.  He 
composed  'The  card  party'  in  Paris  (except  for  a  section  which  he  wrote  at  sea 
en  route  to  Buenos  Aires)  between  the  summer  of  1936  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  (The  literal  translation  of  the  title  would  be  'A  game  of  cards',  but  'A  card 
party'  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  meaning  of  the  French  title.)  The  piece 
was  first  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for  whom  it  was  composed)  on 
April  27  1937  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  The  choreography 
was  by  George  Balanchine;  Stravinsky  himself  conducted.  The  first  concert 
performance  was  given  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on 
January  14  1938.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  when  the  composer 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  1  1939. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
12  first  violins,  10  second  violins,  8  violas,  6  cellos  and  6  basses.  (Stravinsky 
specified  exactly  the  number  of  string  players  he  wanted;  his  specifications  will 
be  followed  at  this  performance.) 

When  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Edward  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to  be 
presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contemplated  a  ballet 
with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with  'Chiftres  dansants' 
not  unlike  Schumann's  'Lettres  dansantes'.  The  action  was  to  be  implicit 
in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would  be  a  malignant  force  whose 
ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral  conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous  card 
table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers.  The  shuf- 
fling and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of  the  three 
deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play,  giant 
fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  removed 
the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

'The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  disputed 
between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming  house.  At 
each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles  of  the  per- 
fidious Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his  ability  to 
become  any  desired  card. 

'During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other  two 
remain  with  even  "straights",  although  one  of  them  holds  the  Joker. 
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'In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious  thanks 
to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

'Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  "Flushes".  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  "Royal  Flush"  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

"One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?"  ' 

First  Deal 

Introduction 
Pas  d' action 
Dance  of  the  Joker 
Little  waltz 

Second  Deal 

Introduction 

March 

Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and   coda 

March,  and  ensemble 

Third  Deal 

Introduction 

Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 

Final  dance  (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 

(SS  hlSpb°°^  /Stravinsky--  th*  composer  and  his  works' 

bles  w? M  Callf°rn'a  Press)  writes;  Thjs  gay  and  carefree  score  bub- 
al tera^nn  th0nS'  F°r  mSfnLCe'  the  first  variation  so"nds  like  an 
Rppthn  ,0Vnk\openm8  of  the  Moreno  scherzando  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Eighth  symphony,  and  in  the  fourth  variation  the  first  violins 

waltz^n^th'Th  ChT;  thGm5  that  StGmS  fr°m  D/e  Fledermaus  The 

Sp-  V*V   £       a'  <SCTds  'ike  a  "gh^earted  skit  on  Ravel's  La 

RossYni ? II  l  \  "^  °J  th,G  f0,'0win8  Presto  reca"s  ^e  overture  to 
Rossini  s  //  Barb,ere  d,  Siviglia.  Chaikovsky  and  Delibes  are  other  com 

^one/SpWh?hSeem  t0  haVG  been  ,aid  under  contribution.  A^lthese  X 

a  e  no"  uesed  liirM^r "  °f  beln«  draWn  fr°m  a  we"  stored  mind  They 
are  not  used  literally  but  are  rethought  in  the  light  of  their  new  context 

and  Stravinsky  completely  succeeds  in  extracting"  their  objective  content 

2  Sthrwtrnk^^en!h°U8ht'  h°WeVer'  that  the  musical  a,,uslons  are  only 

butonTweN  ^l^905^'  StraV'nsky  ,ays  himse,f  under  ^ntrl 
i>;c?u     r'  and  there  are  numerous  echoes  of  Mavra    The  Fain/* 

as  wet  CaPr/CO°  3nd  the  C°nCertOS  for  vi0,in  «d  for  two  solo  pZs 
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notes  continued  on  page  38 


Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records  by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


Stunning  Sills; 
Limpid  Leinsdorf 


Soprano  Beverly  Sills,  who  sings 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Strauss's  "Ariadne"  this  month 
and  in  the  Beethoven  Ninth  later 
in  the  season,  has  made  her  first 
recital  record  (Westminster), 
called  "Bellini  and  Donizetti 
Heroines."  The  most  familiar  o{ 
the  heroines  is  poor,  mad  Lucy 
Ashton  from  Donizetti's  "Lucia," 
who  is  represented  here  by  her 
opening  scene,  the  beautiful 
"Regnava  nel  silenzio."  The 
other  arias  are  taken  from  Doni- 
zetti's "Linda  diChamounix"  and 
"Roberto  Devereux,"  both  su- 
perb pieces,  and  his  "Rosmonda 
d'Inghilterra,"  a  mistress  of  the 
now  so  fashionable  Henry  II,  and 
musically  not  quite  so  interesting; 
and  Bellini's  "I  Capuleti  ed  i 
Montecchi"  and  "La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  both  very  lovely.  And  the 
singing  is  stunning.  Yes,  Callas  in 
Lucia  and  as  sleep-walking  Amina 
had  a  unique  excitement,  but  the 
sum  of  what  Sills  brings  to  this 
music  —  a  voice  that  is  full  and 
steady  from  its  lowest  notes  to 
high  E  flat,  a  brilliant  coloratura 
technique  with  no  faking,  ex- 
quisite musical  taste  in  phrasing, 
temperament,  and 
diction  —  is  so 
remarkable  as 
to  make  the 
release 


of  these  performances  something 
really  exciting  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  good  singing  and  in 
music  for  good  singers.  I  hope, 
though,  that  on  her  next  such 
record,  Sills  can  land  up  with  a 
better  conductor  and  orchestra. 

For  RCA,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has 
recorded  Mozart's  "Cosi  fan 
tutte"  with  Leontyne  Price  and 
Tatiana  Troyanos  as  the  sisters, 
George  Shirley  and  Sherrill  Milnes 
as  their  young  men,  Ezio  Flagello 
as  the  cynical,  eternal  bachelor, 
and  Judith  Raskin  as  Despina,the 
maid.  The  orchestra,  the  seventh 
character,  as  Irving  Kolodin  puts 
it  in  his  notes,  is  the  New  Philhar- 
monia,  and  it  plays  (acts?)  mar- 
velously.  Leinsdorf  is  very  suc- 
cessful with  the  serious  and  the 
mock-serious  parts  of  this  enig- 
matic comedy,  and  not  quite  so 
good  at  the  bubbly.  Troyanos 
and  specially  Flagello  are  excel- 
lent; the  others  are  never  less 
than  good,  and  all  have  very  fine 
moments.  To  put  my  reserva- 
tions into  perspective,  I  should 
add  that  it  seems  to  be  in  most 
respects  superior  to  the  other  cur- 
rently available  modern  versions. 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (J)|(§) 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I. C. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RCJI 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


taViao* 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.  The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .    .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


loseph  Silverstein,  violinist) 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  1    m, 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 
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2642  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

7046  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

7031  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  "I    (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J 

7044  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    (2  L  P  s)  $12  00 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J 

2673  MENDELSSOHN:   Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

2694  MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:   Eine  Kleihe  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

7030  MOZART:   Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626  1    i7  i    p  >«^  <n?nn 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live")  J    K  '  *"-uu 

2897  E525°i!IE£:  E'ano  Concerto  No.  1  1    (John  Browning,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  J 

2732  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

2962  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    ntzhak  Ppriman   viniiniQn 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  j    lltznaK  ^rlman,  violinist) 

2934  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

2707  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

2834  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

2703  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    fc,mi,P|  Maup<;   rpiiicn 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  J   ^amuei  'vayes,  ceinsij 

3019  PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 
2994  PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

1   (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 

2879  SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

2701  SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

2641  R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

2849  R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:   Awakening  Scene 

2725  STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

2681  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2954  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

3014  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

7040  VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

3011  WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

6710  WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


2667  RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 — Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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2228 
2438 
6077 
6098 
2608 
6114 
2109 

2297 
2647 

2668 

2490 
2629 

2314 
2520 

2221 

2625 

2073 
2567 

2314 
2664 
2568 
2341 


BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

WLA0LT0N:SChoncemrtOo  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  }  {Gregor  ^tigorsky,  cellist) 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 


MENDELSSOHN: 
MENDELSSOHN: 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 


MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde 
Suite  Provencale 


$7.00 


MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 


2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

2565  R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

2683  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 

Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 
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1129 
1035 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 


6003  BEETHOVEN: 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral") 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi) 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures 


(2  L.P.s)  $6.00 


6006  BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

1109  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1062  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

1030  CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

1041  DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

1060  d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

DUKAS:  See  D'INDY 

1034  FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

1033  MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1071  PROKOFIEFF:   Piano  Concerto  No.  2  1    (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer   Dianist^ 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  }   llNIC0le  "ennot  bcnweitzer,  pianist) 

1032  RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 

RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 

SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 

1100  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 

1197  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 

1037  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Violinist) 

1065  WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1   (Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 
1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


rr\  h 


Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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My  insurance  company?       \ 
New  England  Life,  of  course,    j 
Why?  ' 


11968  new  England  mutual  life  insurance  company,   boston 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  began  composition  of  the  Symphony  no.  2 
in  Italy  during  the  spring  of  1901  and  completed  it  in  Finland  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  conducted  the  premiere  himself,  at  Helsinki  on  March  8  1902.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  on  January  2  1904.  On  March  11 
of  the  same  year,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

In  music  as  in  more  mundane  matters,  the  notion  that  'quality  will  out' 
is  an  article  of  faith;  for  anyone  to  believe  otherwise  would  not  be 
consonant  with  the  artistic  canon.  This  hardly  belies  the  maxim  that 
music  does  not  even  exist  until  it  is  heard,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
improbable  in  the  extreme  that  any  score  of  consequence  has  lacked 
for  a  hearing  sooner  or  later.  The  assumption,  simply  enough,  is  that 
those  deserving  to  survive  will  survive.  This  is  not  to  say  that  master- 
works  always  are  recognized  at  their  true  worth,  and  it  is  true  that  some 
have  waited  long  years  for  appreciation.  But  so  have  others  suffered 
from  a  surfeit  of  exposure,  which  can  distort  auditory  perceptions  and 
bring  about  unwarranted  consignment  to  obscurity.  In  the  latter  instance 
there  are  belated  remedies  by  way  of  those  occasions  ordained  for 
revival  and  reappraisal,  such  as  centenaries.  In  any  case,  musical  archae- 
ology is  by  now  so  highly  developed  that  we  need  nevermore  fear  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  any  compositions,  however  unworthy. 

Presumably  this  'long  view'  of  music  history  invites  little  argument.  Few 
among  us  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  20/20  hindsight.  With 
respect  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  epoch,  however,  there  are  any  number 
of  factors  conspiring  to  cloud  so  lofty  a  perspective.  Not  least  of  these 
—  and  its  effects  can  be  devastating,  if  not  ultimately  controlling  —  is 
the  reality  that  our  cultural  market  place  is  particularly,  pervasively 
susceptible  to  chic. 

In  this  light,  consider  the  dizzying  datum  that  Gustav  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies literally  dominated  the  recording  industry's  best-seller  charts 
during  much  of  the  1960s.  'Meine  Zeit  wird  noch  kommen',  Mahler  used 
to  say:  'My  time  will  come.'  And  suddenly  he  did  become  one  of  the 
'In'  composers,  more  than  a  half-century  after  his  death.  So  did  the 
American  iconoclast  Charles  Ives,  though  fame  overtook  him  almost 
vulgarly  soon  after  his  passing.  Similar  examples  could  be  adduced 
in  quantity. 

Johan  Julius  Christian  Sibelius,  who  called  himself  'Jean'  in  honor  of  an 
admired  uncle,  was  no  exception  to  the  rules  of  the  fame  game.  But  his 
early  success,  followed  by  an  eclipse  even  as  he  lived  out  his  twilight 
years,  tended  to  accelerate  the  predictable  cycle.  So  that  for  him  the 
pendulum  of  popularity  already  has  come  more  or  less  to  rest,  having 
swung  from  idolatrous  adulation  to  ignominious  neglect  and  then  back 
to  halfway  between  where  it  belonged  in  the  first  place. 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  J 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Not  many  composers  have  enjoyed  such  illustrious  advocacy  nor  —  no 
doubt  as  a  consequence  —  such  fleeting  ubiquity.  The  most  powerful 
music  critic  in  the  world,  Olin  Downes  (1886-1955),  had  been  an  unre- 
mitting Sibelian  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  he  held  the  banner 
high  throughout  his  three  decades  on  The  New  York  Times.  Such  schol- 
arly sycophants  as  Cecil  Gray  unhesitatingly  placed  Sibelius  among  the 
Great  Men  of  music.  The  most  powerful  of  latter-day  Establishment 
maestri,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (1874-1951),  was  equally  unwavering  in  his 
fervent  espousal.  One  result  of  this  activity  was  that,  as  early  as  1935,  a 
national  poll  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast  audience  showed 
Sibelius  in  first  place  among  favorite  symphonists! 

A  reaction  began  to  set  in  during  the  autumn  of  1940,  when  the  ever 
readable  and  refractory  Virgil  Thomson  made  the  Second  symphony  of 
Sibelius  a  butt  of  his  debut  appearance  as  music  critic  of  the  tenderly- 
remembered  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Thomson  spoke  of  this  work  as 
'self-indulgent  and  provincial  beyond  all  description'.  From  that  day 
forward,  the  music  of  Sibelius  became  officially  unfashionable;  and 
within  a  very  few  seasons  his  name  was  infrequently  encountered  on 
concert  programs.  With  the  passing  of  Koussevitzky,  and  then  Downes, 
the  Sibelian  vogue  reached  its  nadir. 

When  the  composer  himself  fulfilled  the  formal  requirement  for  immor- 
tality, two  years  later,  there  was  no  place  for  his  popularity  to  go  except 
up.  And  it  would  have  to  be  without  special  pleading.  Save  for  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  had  been  Koussevitzky's  protege,  the  younger  conduc- 
tors were  not  predisposed  to  the  granitic  Sibelian  style.  Neither  they  nor 
the  new  generation  of  listeners  had  been  engulfed  in  panegyrics  identi- 
fying Sibelius  as  the  successor  to  Beethoven,  so  that  healthy  skepticism 
was  their  attitude. 

Yesterday's  chic,  yesterday's  encomiums  could  not  count  for  much  in 
this  climate  of  opinion,  which  has  been  nothing  if  not  objective.  Now 
that  a  decent  interval  has  elapsed,  and  at  least  some  of  the  returns  are 
in,  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  music  of  Sibelius  has  won  a 
measure  of  acceptance  all  over  again.  This  time  around  the  success  had 
to  be  on  merit.  Quality  w/7/  out. 

Downes  once  observed  of  this  composer:  'In  one  sense  he  is  a  singular 
anachronism;  in  another,  he  is  as  modern  as  tomorrow.'  The  Second 
symphony  confirms  the  cliche.  It  dates  from  1901,  and  the  fin-de-siecle 
is  discernible  throughout.  But  also  there  are  passages  that  could  have 
been  written  last  week.  Winthrop  P.  Tryon  wrote  of  the  piece  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  'it  is  too  old  a  work  to  be  called  modern, 
and  it  is  too  individual  a  work  to  be  classed  among  creations  of  its 
period.'  That  is  as  straightforward  a  description  of  its  distinctive  ambiva- 
lence as  one  may  expect  to  encounter.  Some  listeners  probably  will  be 
startled  to  learn  that  it  was  composed  long  years  before  they  were 
born,  for  its  motional  loading  seems  to  be  urgent  and  personal  and 
immediate  in  the  most  contemporary  manner.  Other  listeners  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sibelius  lived  into  our  own  time,  for  the  expres- 
sive syntax  he  employed  was  essentially  classical  and  for  the  most  part 
severely  so.  Stylistically,  then,  Sibelius  rolled  his  own.  (If  that  be  self- 
indulgence,  so  be  it.)  The  anatomy  of  his  appeal  could  be  as  uncom- 
plicated as  that. 
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In  case  the  concert 

OIlOU  lU  UmQ  .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  awaiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


*ive«hAteaux 


lord  it 
ewer 

the  city  of  Boston  in  a 
restaurant  so  regal  the  Charles 
is  known  as  our  moat 


RESTAURANT 


Cambridge  Charter  House  Motor  Hotel     5  Cambridge  Parkway 

On  the  Charles  between  Longfellow  Bridge  and  Science  Museum   Parking  491-3600 


As  to  the  allegation  of  provinciality,  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  its 
specifically  geographic  connotations.  Friend  and  foe  alike  have  heard 
the  whistle  of  Arctic  winds  and  envisioned  the  majesty  of  snow-capped 
ranges  in  this  music.  Such  notions  quite  disregard  the  facts.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  word  of  the  composer  himself,  who  was  quoted  by 
the  reliable  Walter  Legge  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  as  follows: 
'My  symphonies  are  music  conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music, 
and  with  no  literary  basis/  In  the  second  place  Finland  is  not,  as  some 
writers  apparently  believe,  a  wilderness;  nor  was  it  so  even  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  composer's  mother  and  also  his  father,  a  locally 
eminent  physician,  were  musically  literate  people;  and  the  town  of 
Tavastehus  was  host  to  all  of  the  famous  concertizers.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  any  comparable  European 
community.  In  the  third  place  Sibelius  was  a  professional  musician  with 
all  that  implies,  much  more  at  home  in  the  conservatory  or  the  concert 
hall  than  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  with  which  he  is  almost  invariably 
associated.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  expressly  as  to  this  music,  most  of 
this  symphony  was  composed  not  in  Finland  but  in  sunny  Rapallo,  Italy. 

Those  who  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  composer's  statement  that  'I  love  the 
mysterious  sounds  of  the  fields  and  forests',  et  cetera,  are  reminded  that 
Sibelius  said  this  a  good  many  years  after  the  Second  symphony,  and 
indeed  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  retreat  at  Jarvenpaa  (and,  as 
it  turned  out,  to  his  retirement). 

No  more  admissible  are  the  political-patriotic  implications  detected  by 
some  of  the  composer's  countrymen.  Georg  Schneevoigt,  for  example, 
described  the  Second  symphony  as  an  expression  of  the  Finnish  revolt 
against  oppressors.  For  him  the  first  movement  set  forth  the  glories  of 
pastoral  Finland,  the  next  one  trembled  with  nationalist  fervor,  the  third 
depicted  an  angry  citizenry  ready  to  defend  their  rights,  and  the  finale 
prophesied  eventual  deliverance.  Incredibly,  the  astute  Philip  Hale  lent 
credence  to  this  fanciful  analysis.  He  asked  rhetorically:  'Is  it  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  composer  had  war  or  rumors  of  war  in  mind  when  he 
composed  this  music?' 


The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

presents 

"Music  from  Marlboro" 

"Those  musicians  from  Marlboro! . .  .  young  . .  .  talented  .  . .  superbly  trained  .  . .  perfect 
ensemble  players  .  .  .  frightening  in  their  proficiency.  No  better  young  musicians  can  be 
found  in  the  United  States."  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  31,  1968 


Wed  /  January  29 

Jordan  Hall,  8:30  p.m. 

Second  in  a  series  of  three  concerts 


Bartok  /  Sonata  No.  2  for  violin  and  piano 

Schubert  /  Lieder 

Mussorgsky  /  'Songs  and  Dances  of  Death' 

Brahms  /  Trio  in  E-flat  major  for  horn,  violin  and  piano,  op.  40 

Pina  Carmirelli,  violin         Thomas  Paul,  basso 
Richard  Goode,  piano        John  Barrows,  horn 
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is  the  name  of  the  Union's  steadily  expanding  program 
for  helping  the  lonely,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped.  If 
you  have  the  desire  to  help  and  the  time  to  give,  call 
Special  Services  at  the  Union,  536-5651. 


THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 
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Unconsciously,  perhaps;  but  that  is  another  matter  and  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion posed.  We  really  do  not  know  that  the  Second  symphony  is  about 
anything  at  all. 

Surely  the  work  is  sensational  enough  for  its  strictly  musical  properties. 
Chief  among  these  is  its  elucidation  of  a  concept  which  could  be  defined 
as  reverse  synthesis:  instead  of  introducing  a  theme  and  then  disman- 
tling it  developmental^  Sibelius  lets  out  a  fragment  now  and  then  and 
integrates  the  whole  as  he  goes  along,  ultimately  dovetailing  the  scraps 
in  a  grand  peroration.  This  procedure  was  not  unprecedented;  Borodin, 
in  his  First  symphony,  had  tried  it  thirty  years  earlier.  What  was  revolu- 
tionary about  its  employment  by  Sibelius  was  that  he  succeeded  where 
Borodin  had  not.  But  after  all  this  time  the  academicians  have  not  yet 
reached  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  Sibelius  managed  to  accom- 
plish this:  the  aforementioned  Cecil  Gray  and  Gerald  Abraham  disagree 
altogether  in  their  analyses  of  the  first  movement,  while  Bengt  de  Torne 
and  D.  Miller  Craig  are  similarly  at  odds  over  the  construction  of 
the  finale. 

The  imbroglio  continues  among  those  critics  who  care  enough  to  ana- 
lyze the  score.  Until  it  is  untangled,  listeners  will  have  to  struggle  along 
with  the  music  itself.  On  one  point,  surely,  every  expert  can  concur:  this 
work  could  have  been  composed  only  by  Jean  Sibelius.  Your  ears  will 
tell  you  that  much.  Could  words  tell  more? 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


FUNERAL  AND  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
FOR  CHARLES  MUNCH 

The  state  funeral  for  Charles  Munch,  former  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  French 
citizen  of  great  prominence,  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
November  12  at  the  Protestant  Temple  de  I'Oratoire  on  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore  in  Paris.  The  mourners  included  Andre  Malraux,  Minister  of 
State  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Marcel  Landowski,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Ministry,  Maurice  Doublet,  Prefect  Governor  of  Paris,  Georges  Auric, 
composer  and  former  Director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  and  women.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Munch's  successor  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr,  Man- 
ager, represented  the  Orchestra.  The  guard  of  honor  and  the  band  were 
members  of  the  French  Navy.  The  Reverend  Georges  Marchal  conducted 
the  service,  and  M.  Landowski  spoke  a  short  eulogy. 

Luben  Yardanov,  concertmaster  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  which  Munch 
had  organized  in  1967,  and  with  which  he  was  touring  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  presided  over  the  music  during  the  funeral.  The  musical 
tributes  were  an  organ  prelude  and  fugue  by  J.  S.  Bach,  the  Adagio  and 
Fugue  for  strings  K.  546  by  Mozart,  the  'Holy  song  of  thanksgiving  to 
God'  from  the  String  quartet  op.  132  by  Beethoven,  and  the  final  chorus 
'Ruht  wohl'  from  the  St  John  Passion  of  Bach. 

Burial  followed  the  service  at  the  Louveciennes  Cemetery  near  'La 
Futaie',  Charles  Munch's  eighteenth  century  home,  where  he  had  lived 
since  he  retired  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962. 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 


On  Thursday  November  14  a  memorial  service  was  held  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  conducted  by  the  Rector,  the  Reverend  Theodore  P. 
Ferris,  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Among  those  at- 
tending were  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra,  headed  by  Talcott  M.  Banks, 
President;  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops;  players  of  the 
Orchestra  past  and  present;  members  of  the  Management  and  staff;  the 
Consul  General  of  France,  M.  Jacques  Massenet;  and  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Dr  Munch. 

Members  of  the  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Wilson,  played  Bar- 
ber's 'Adagio  for  strings'.  The  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  joined  the  Orchestra  in  'The  shepherds'  farewell'  from  L'En- 
fance  du  Christ  by  Berlioz,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
sang  the  chorus  'Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen'  from  Ein  deut- 
sches  Requiem  by  Brahms. 

Choruses,  congregation  and  orchestra  joined  to  perform  the  final  cho- 
rale from  Bach's  St  John  Passion,  'O  Lord,  thy  little  angel  send'.  Berj 
Zamkochian  played  Bach's  Chorale  prelude  for  organ  'Wenn  wir  in 
hochsten  Noten  sein'. 

In  his  eulogy  Dr  Ferris  said: 

'We  are  here  to  remember  Charles  Munch,  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  the 
music  he  made  for  us,  and  the  place  he  made  for  himself  in  our  hearts. 


The  memorial  service  at  Trinity  Church 
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'He  never  came  very  close  to  many  of  us.  He  didn't  have  to.  Music 
mattered  more  than  anything  else  to  him  and  if  we  loved  the  music, 
and  listened  to  it,  that  was  all  he  asked  and  all  we  needed. 

'We  could  see  that  he  made  music  for  the  joy  of  making  it;  we  could 
tell  that  by  watching  him  when  he  was  conducting.  His  back  and  shoul- 
ders rose  and  fell  with  the  music  when  it  began  to  surge;  and  when 
the  climax  came,  his  face,  if  you  could  see  it,  was  like  the  shining  sun. 

'He  was  a  simple  man.  He  went  to  the  peak  of  fame,  but  was  never  a 
prima  donna.  He  had  thousands  of  admirers,  but  never  held  court  and 
never  had  a  cult  of  idolizers. 

'He  was  a  shy  man  and  was  never  at  ease  in  a  crowd.  But  he  loved 
people  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friends,  especially  if  they  spoke 
French  or  loved  music.  They  were  his  family  and  glowed  in  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  and  fun. 

'He  was  a  quiet  man,  but  in  his  own  way  he  loved  life  —  not  noisily, 
boisterously,  but  quietly,  heartily.  He  enjoyed  a  good  meal,  a  good 
story,  and  above  everything  else,  a  good  trip  —  especially  with  the 
orchestra.  Every  four  years  the  spirit  moved  him  and  the  road  called, 
first  to  France,  then  to  Russia,  finally  to  Japan.  But  never  alone;  always 
his  music-makers  went  with  him  and  shared  his  excitement  and  joy. 

'He  was  a  gentle  man.  He  could  be  stern  if  he  had  to  be,  but  he  didn't 
like  to  be.  It  wasn't  his  nature.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  be  kind, 
thoughtful,  considerate  and  understanding.  Seldom  has  a  great  artist 
been  at  the  same  time  so  tender  and  so  gentle. 

'There  is  no  regret,  no  sadness  in  our  memories  of  this  man;  only  grat- 
itude. We  are  thankful  that  he  came  our  way;  that  for  thirteen  seasons, 
under  increasing  difficulties,  he  gave  us  the  music  he  loved.  We  like  to 
think  the  longer  he  stayed  with  us,  the  better  he  liked  us.  We  know 
that  our  affection  for  him  grew  with  the  years. 

'We  cannot  be  sad  for  him.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  he  died  quietly 
without  a  single  distortion  of  his  body  or  soul.  He  had  put  down  his 
baton  after  the  final  chord  of  D  major  and  walked  off  the  stage  of  life 
onto  the  wings  where  he  is  free  to  be  himself,  to  sing,  to  soar/ 


THE  DEN  GALLERY 
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Objects  of  Art 
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RECENT  REVIEWS  FROM  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  Times  December  19  1968 

There  was  an  unexpected  change  in  last  night's  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  Philharmonic  Hall.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  just  recovered  from 
the  flu  (he  had  to  skip  last  week's  concerts  in  Boston)  opened  the 
evening  with  Rossini's  'L'ltaliana  in  Algeri'  overture  instead  of  the 
Variations  for  orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg.  Presumably  he  did  not 
have  the  chance  to  rehearse  the  very  difficult  Variations,  and  he  put  in 
something  that  he  and  the  orchestra  would  have  no  trouble  speeding 
through. 

But  the  real  novelty  of  the  program  went  on  as  scheduled.  That  was  the 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor  by  Xaver  Scharwenka,  a  work  that 
has  not  turned  up  in  this  city  for  a  couple  of  generations  (as  a  guess). 
Earl  Wild  was  the  pianist. 

The  concerto  is  a  period  piece  — a  bravura  work  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury rhetoric.  It  is  not  an  original  work.  Scharwenka  was  not  one  of 
music's  original  thinkers,  and  one  can  have  fun  tracing  the  various 
composers  who  play  a  part  in  this  work.  Grieg  is  there,  and  Tchaikovsky, 
and  Liszt  and  Schumann  and  Chopin  and  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Saint- 
Saens.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  movement  there  is  a  theme  that  pre- 
figures Rachmaninov  and  the  'Warsaw'  concerto,  which  is  something 
of  a  feat  considering  that  Scharwenka's  was  composed  in  1877. 

That  said,  the  concerto  nevertheless  was  great  fun.  It  is  a  wing-ding  of 
a  romp,  one  in  which  the  pianist  starts  with  a  great  splurge  and  scarcely 
removes  his  hands  from  the  keys  for  the  next  half  hour.  It  has  pretty 
melodies,  and  it  has  a  fiendishly  difficult  solo  part.  Nobody  but  a  very 
experienced  virtuoso  could  have  put  this  concerto  together,  and  the 
writing  here  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  Scharwenka  himself  as  a  pianist. 
He  must  have  been  a  powerhouse. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  music  like  this,  but  it  has  value.  Somebody  once 
observed  that  difficulties  overcome  are  a  part  of  art.  The  B  flat  minor 
concerto  poses  all  kinds  of  problems  for  the  soloist,  and  it  takes  a  very 
clever  and  very  proficient  pianist  to  solve  them. 

This  kind  of  music  is  not  to  be  judged  in  terms  of  Brahms  or  Beethoven. 
It  should  be  judged  (to  jump  into  another  art)  in  terms  of  'Trilby'  or  'The 
first  violin'.  Period  composers  do  reflect  their  age,  and  Scharwenka  did, 
completely.  It  was  a  comfortable  age,  an  age  when  the  virtuoso  was 
king,  an  age  where  sentiment  ruled.  The  big  composers  could  transcend 
it  by  expressing  a  monumental  inner  vision.  The  minor  ones  like 
Scharwenka  reflected  the  superficial  aspects  of  an  age,  and  did  it  with 
style  and  grace. 

And  so  the  Scharwenka  B  flat  minor  concerto  was  a  charming,  light- 
weight and  exhibitionistic  work.  It  was  done  to  a  turn  by  Mr  Wild,  Mr 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  Mr  Wild  is  an  underestimated 
pianist.  As  a  technician  he  belongs  up  with  the  big  boys — Horowitz, 
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Bolet,  name  anybody.  As  an  artist  he  has  developed  to  a  point  where 
his  style  is  secure,  his  phrasing  has  authority,  and  his  tone  is  varied  by 
constant  delicate  applications  of  color. 

The  second  movement  of  the  concerto  whirls  along  with  unison  scale 
passages,  prestissimo,  and  the  way  Mr  Wild  played  it  was  actually  start- 
ling. It  was  sheer  control  all  the  way  through  with  a  feathery  touch, 
minimum  pedal  and  absolutely  clear  articulation.  But  there  was  not  one 
place  in  the  concerto  where  he  was  not  master  of  the  writing,  and  there 
is  some  very  complicated  as  well  as  very  massive  writing.  Mr  Wild 
played  it  like  a  romantic  hero  of  the  keyboard,  and  he  had  a  fine  ac- 
companiment from  Mr  Leinsdorf. 

Now  that  the  ice  has  been  broken,  how  about  some  more?  The  Hummel 
A  minor,  Moszkowski  E  major,  the  d'Albert,  the  Saint-Saens  Third, 
the  Rubinstein  D  minor?  There  is  so  much  to  explore. 

Mr  Leinsdorf  conducted  a  lively  Italiana  in  Algeri'  and  closed  his  pro- 
gram with  an  extended  suite  from  Prokofiev's  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  ballet. 
Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  music,  and  some  of  it  is  uncomfortably 
trivial,  there  was  no  denying  the  splendor  of  the  interpretation.  The 
Boston  Symphony  played  like  the  great  orchestra  it  is,  and  Mr  Leinsdorf 
conducted  with  strong  rhythm,  suavity  and  taste.  You  could  tell  that  he 
loves  this  music. 

Harold  C.  Schonberg 


The  New  York  Post  December  19  1968 

Pianist  Earl  Wild,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  came  up 
with  a  forgotten  piece  last  night  in  Philharmonic  Hall.  Its  success  was 
so  great  it  might  well  bring  about  a  resurge  of  romanticism  in  concerto 
programming.  Wild  sat  about  29  minutes  playing  consistently  more 
notes  per  minute  than  I  ever  remember  hearing  during  that  period 
before.  And  they  were  good  notes,  brilliantly  played. 

A  Polish  Don  Juan,  Xaver  Scharwenka  was  composer-pianist,  and  he 
wrote  his  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor  in  1877  when  he  was  27. 
He  played  the  Hanover  premiere  himself,  and  also  the  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony,  Arthur  Nikisch  conducting,  in  1891.  Appro- 
priately for  its  virtuosity,  the  composition  is  dedicated  to  Franz  Liszt. 

Even  authorities  on  the  piano  literature  have  dismissed  Scharwenka, 
whose  brother,  three  years  older,  was  also  a  composer.  I  telephoned 
one  such  authority  after  the  concert  to  verify.  He  had  never  bothered  to 
look  at  the  score. 

Harold  Schonberg,  my  New  York  Times  colleague,  is  an  exception,  and 
he  suggests  also  that  there  are  at  least  20  other  glowing  romantic  con- 
certos which  might  well  be  revived. 

In  three  movements,  the  piece  has  no  slow  movement,  only  a  melodic 
interlude  here  and  there  and  some  secondary  themes  of  lyrical  feeling. 
But  no  matter  how  lyrical  the  mood,  the  accompaniment  frolics  along 
with  zest,  high  jinks  and  pertinence. 
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The  stunning  performance  brought  not  only  an  ovation  for  pianist  and 
conductor,  but  an  ovation  of  words  during  intermission  from  the 
audience.  Everywhere  one  heard,  'Wasn't  that  great?'  —  or  'great  fun?' 

Scharwenka's  themes  either  had  a  disarmingly  spontaneous  virtuosity 
or  an  immediate  appeal. 

They  appeared  to  emerge  from  folk  origins  into  a  sophistication  which 
vouched  for  a  composer  of  sizable  inspiration  and  skill.  He  obviously 
loved  his  instrument  and  wrote  for  it  with  unqualified  joy  and  aware- 
ness. The  concerto  is  more  than  a  display  piece.  True,  it  doesn't  invade 
the  psychological  underground.  It  loves  life,  revels  in  the  sun,  and  says 
so  in  music. 

Wild's  performance,  executed  with  musical  fanfare  but  without  theatrics, 
must  be  summed  up  in  superlatives.  In  its  way,  it  was  simply  astounding. 
He  began  with  a  Niagara  Falls  of  notes  and  kept  pouring  them  out  with 
scintillation  for  a  half  hour.  Wild  once  studied  with  a  pupil  of  Schar- 
wenka  and  his  interpretation  indicated  that  the  lessons  were  part 
seance. 

Harriett  Johnson 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  from 
January  24  to  February  11. 

Paintings  must  be  brought  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  January 
20  and  Tuesday  January  21.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Friends'  Office,  or  at  the  Box  Office  on  the  evenings  of 
concerts.  It  is  essential  that  applications  be  submitted  during  the 
week  before  January  20. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to 
Boston  from  New  York  City,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  a  conductor  and  on  the  musi- 
cal staff  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany. He  returns  regularly  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  a  guest  conductor;  last  sea- 
son he  directed  performances  of  Mozart's 
The  marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  season  he 
has  conducted  the  Company's  production 
Buck  Hoeffier  of  Madam  Butterfly. 

Charles  Wilson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Music  in  1960 
from  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  conducted  concerts  by  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras,  and  as  head  of 
vocal  music  activities  prepared  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Berkshire 
Chorus  for  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  including  the  German  Requiem. 
As  head  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal  music  department,  he 
has  already  done  much  for  solo  vocal  music  at  Tanglewood;  he  or- 
ganized four  lieder  recitals  by  fellowship  students  during  the  1968 
session.  He  was  also  accompanist  for  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  in  her  Prelude 
concert. 


PENSION   FUND  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  146th  Pension  Fund  Concert  took 
place  on  Sunday  December  15.  The  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard 
Bonynge,  played  music  by  Mozart,  Donizetti  and  Maillart;  Joan  Suther- 
land and  Anastasios  Vrenios  sang  arias  and  duets  by  Handel,  Rossini, 
Auber,  Verdi,  Donizetti  and  Balfe.  Miss  Sutherland  ended  the  program 
with  the  sleepwaking  scene  from  Bellini's  La  Sonnambula. 

Subscribers  from  Milton,  headed  by  Mrs  Edward  Bowditch  Watson,  gave 
red  carnations  which  were  worn  by  the  players,  Trustees,  members  of 
the  staff,  ushers  and  program  boys.  Bouquets  were  also  presented  to 
the  guest  artists. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Sutherland,  Mr  Bonynge  and  Mr 
Vrenios,  who  very  kindly  donated  their  services,  the  Pension  Fund 
benefited  by  the  sum  of  $17,000. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E,  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,    WESTBURY,    NY.     1  1 

British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet.  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 
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V  ...T.  W  W""T'Y'"{i 

iSlliill;  si 

i'4jl^|i  lifi  I! 


Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . . . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


Mi 


furniture 


Boston  *  Natick  *  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 

ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piagef,  completely  Swiss  Made. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON   STREET 


Established  in  7839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 

We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts'  acclaimed 
1961  European  tour,  he  played 
Brahms'  monumental  Second  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 
down  the  hemisphere: 
"Watts  plays  with 
practically  inhuman 
virtuosity"  cried 
Die  Welt.  "An  out- 
standing virtuoso" 
ecb&ed  ^Beriinex 
>M&rgetipo$t* 
Uporfkiffetyirbio 
the  States,  the  young 
pianist  performed 


An  International  Triumph! 

ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO  No.2  in  B  Flat 

New  York  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation" 
We  have  recorded 
Watts'  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms'  Second,  best. 


MS  7134  (Stereo  Only) 


Andre  Watts  /Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Sound  of  Genius  on 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


®  "COWMBIVlfiMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

PolcarTs 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2  4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m.        j\ 


THE  RITZ^E CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOV'T   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21   Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 
C 


MALBEN'S 


FRUIT  —  STEAK 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 


100  NATURAL  CHEESES 

Harry  &  David's  Products 

and  Fruit  Cakes 

Ready  to  Eat  Turkeys 

Also  Pheasants  —  Quail 

Rabbits  —  Squabs  —  Ducks 

Imported  Prosciutto  —  Smoked  Salmon 
Romanoff's  Private  Stock  Fresh  Caviar 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 

with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for  yOU 

the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned.         -n^ir^r 

Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail-         SSiSS" 

able  to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it  COHl© 

that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 

you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we       SGCOXld 

will  execute  your  wishes. 

with 

US 


UNITED      STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Da/i 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

tfor  !Proof 


T.O. 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


CO. 


/ 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J.  S-  Waterman  £  Sons,  Inc. 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  bo  lioppy  to  send  you  o  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

IOO  FKAN'KLIN  STKKKT  •   IIOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  021U6 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FOURTH  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  February  6  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 

BIZET  Symphony  no.  1  in  C 

BERLIOZ  Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14* 

Hector  Berlioz,  the  eccentric  French  composer,  died  in  Paris  on  March  8 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Orchestras  throughout  the  world  are  marking 
the  event  with  special  performances  of  his  music,  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's first  tribute  will  be  the  performance  next  week  of  the  Symphonie 
fantastique.  To  the  composer  himself  the  tributes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury orchestras  would  seem  puny  and  half-hearted:  his  ideal  orchestra 
consisted  of  467  musicians.  To  mention  a  few  of  his  more  extravagant 
wishes,  there  were  to  be  15  clarinets,  18  trumpets,  30  harps,  30  pianos 
and  120  violins.  For  his  choral  pieces  he  wanted  360  singers.  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  one  could  only  put  the  audience  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
balconies  to  accommodate  Berlioz's  flights  of  fancy. 


FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  February  20  at  8.30 

conductor  and  program  to  be  announced 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

i 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood  6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

addition  to  his   regular  concert  commitments,   will   accept  a   few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
reign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKiN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
|    takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


O  1968,  Jack  Oaniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Ptop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .   LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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The  man  who  handles  his  own  investments,  part-time.  It  works  out 
well  enough  most  of  the  time.  But  you'd  just  better  not  get  hit  with  an 
important  investment  decision  at  the  same  time  you  get  hit  with 
surgery. 

And  if  you're  planning  to  take  a  vacation,  you'd  better  plan  to  take 
some  chores  with  you:  Clipping  coupons,  exercising  options,  keeping 
track  of  your  taxes. 

Of  course,  if  you  had  a  Standby  Trust  at  Old  Colony,  we'd  be  doing 
most  of  those  things  for  you.  We  take  over  all  the  administrative 
chores.  But  the  investment  authority  is  all  yours. 

And  anytime  you're  incapacitated,  or  want  a  vacation,  New 
England's  number  one  management  team  of  investment  experts  takes 
over  full  responsibility  for  as  long  as  necessary.  Permanently  if  you 
wish. 

So  you  can  lie  back  and  enjoy  the  quiet  luxury  of  having  an 
operation. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  14  1969  at  7.30 


CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


STRAUSS  Don  Juan  op.  20 


STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 


intermission 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo  -  lento  e  suave 
Finale:  allegro  moderato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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RfCHARD  STRAUSS 
Don  Juan  op.  20 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  in  Garmiscn- 
Partenkirchen  on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Don  Juan  in  1888  and  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  at  Weimar  on  November  11  1889.  The  score 
was  published  in  1890;  the  dedication  was  'to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig  Thuille'. 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  first  American  performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  on  October  31  1891. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Such  nonproblems  as  the  demarcation  of  musical  form  and  'content' 
probably  continue  to  engage  aestheticians.  In  an  age  when  the  medium 
is  purported  to  be  the  message,  however,  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  the  philosophers  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  underrated  variable 
known  as  'craft'.  If  the  electronic  avant-garde  can  properly  correlate 
one's  skill  with  the  apparatus  of  artistic  expression  and  art  itself,  then 
the  adherents  of  'absolute'  music  and  other  absolutes  may  have  to 
modify  their  criteria  accordingly. 

Meantime  all  would  concede  —  would  have  to  concede  —  that  despite 
his  eschewal  of  sonata-allegro  traditions  Richard  Strauss  even  in  his  mid- 
twenties  had  achieved  total  mastery  over  that  awesomely  difficult  but 
limitlessly  expressive  instrument  known  as  the  symphony  orchestra.  His 
Don  Juan  of  1888  was  only  the  second  of  his  ten  so-called  tone  poems, 
but  to  this  day  it  stands  unsurpassed  in  its  exploitation  of  instrumental 
resources.  And  with  due  deference  to  purist  sensibilities  it  must  be 
said  also  that  the  music  tells  its  story  superbly  well. 

Strauss  learned  to  be  cryptic  or  at  least  coy  about  his  programmatic 
intentions,  but  in  Don  Juan  they  are  laid  bare.  The  psycho-literary  theme 
explicit  in  its  title  is  known  everywhere.  In  addition,  the  composer 
affixed  to  his  autograph  manuscript  a  few  lines  from  the  celebrated 
poem  about  Don  Juan  by  that  Austrian  ultra-romantic  whose  pen  name 
was  Nicolaus  Lenau.  (Americans  in  particular  should  be  fascinated  by 
this  colorful  figure.  We  are  told  that  he  migrated  to  our  'wild  west'  in 
the  1830s  just  for  the  fun  of  it  —  he  was  that  sort  of  zany  Werther. 
And  he  did,  in  fact,  become  unhinged  in  1844,  shortly  after  completing 
his  third  revision  of  Don  Juan.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  remaining 
six  years  of  his  life  in  an  asylum.) 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  ancf  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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Lenau's  hero  is  closely  related  to  those  many  who  have  run  afoul  of  the 
stone  commander  since  the  legend  had  its  genesis  in  sixteenth-century 
Spain.  But  the  poet  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  this  Central  European 
model  is  'no  hot-blooded  man  eternally  pursuing  women'.  Rather:  'It  is 
the  longing  in  him  to  find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  woman- 
hood, and  to  enjoy,  in  her,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as 
individuals  possess.  Because  he  cannot  find  her,  although  he  reels  from 
one  to  another,'  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the  alleged  difference 
between  Lenau's  Don  and  any  of  the  others  is  really  a  distinction  and 
not  a  very  clear  one  at  that  —  except  that  in  the  end  'Disgust  seizes  hold 
of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches  him'.  At  least  one  can 
say  of  this  Don  that  he  provides  in  his  will  for  the  many  prospectively 
ideal  women  he  had  seduced  and  then  forsaken.  Otherwise  he  con- 
forms to  the  familiar  psychopathic  paradigm. 

Several  scholars  have  attempted  to  collate  the  Straussian  motives  and 
mutations  vis-a-vis  the  Don's  amorous  adventures,  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  approach  this  score  so  literally.  'Either  it  coheres  as  music,  or  it 
does  not',  as  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  remarked;  and  the  most  adamant 
foe  of  program  music  must  agree  that  Don  Juan  coheres.  Virtually  all  of 
the  thematic  material  is  presented  in  less  than  a  minute.  First  we  hear 
what  is  clearly  the  emblem  of  desire,  swirling  up  from  the  strings  and 
sweeping  the  full  brass.  The  next  motive,  which  caroms  to  the  timpani, 
has  not  been  assigned  any  clear-cut  significance  —  some  hear  in  it  the 
'Disgust'  of  satiety,  which  is  to  be  recurrent;  others  believe  that  it 
alludes  to  a  multiple  but  faceless  and  hence  perennial  object  of  the  pro- 
tagonist's affections;  the  listener  is  as  free  to  conjecture  as  any  anno- 
tator.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  third  motive,  which  flies 
in  on  a  trumpet  flourish;  obviously  this  represents  the  Don  himself. 
The  gorgeous  love  motive  is  launched  in  a  rapid  fortissimo  run  by  the 
strings,  which  is  answered  plaintively;  and  in  turn  the  latter  is  greeted 
derisively  by  muted  trumpet  even  as  it  is  being  uttered.  Later  on  there 
are  other  motives,  but  the  foregoing  pretty  much  carry  the  narrative  all 
the  way. 

Don  Juan's  affairs  of  the  heart  hardly  need  to  be  enumerated.  At  length, 
passion  having  repeated  its  cycle  several  times  over,  Lenau's  hero  is 
found  in  the  melee  of  a  carnival-week  fiesta.  Wherever  his  eyes  turn 
they  see  beautiful  women.  The  surfeit  strains,  then  snaps,  his  last  cable 
of  rationality.  His  insatiable  craving  turns  into  a  welling  repugnance,  and 
his  illusory  lust  for  life  is  now  thoroughly  exposed  as  the  self-destructive 
urge  that  it  had  been  all  along.  On  some  flimsy  pretext  he  challenges  a 
passer-by  to  a  duel.  Purposely  he  drops  his  sword  and  is  run  through. 
The  rest  is  epilogue,  dramatically  protracted  by  a  stentorian  eulogy  in 
the  form  of  an  unashamed  motival  review.  Then  there  is  a  thundering 
silence,  punctuated  at  the  end  by  three  softly  solemn  chords. 

'.  .  .  Exhausted  is  the  fuel;  and  on  the 
hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel/ 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
Jeu  de  cartes,  ballet  en  trois  donnes 
(The  card  party,  ballet  In  three  deals) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg  on  June  17  1882.  He 
composed  'The  card  party'  in  Paris  (except  for  a  section  which  he  wrote  at  sea 
en  route  to  Buenos  Aires)  between  the  summer  of  1936  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  (The  literal  translation  of  the  title  would  be  'A  game  of  cards',  but  'A  card 
party'  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  meaning  of  the  French  title.)  The  piece 
was  first  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for  whom  it  was  composed)  on 
April  27  1937  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  The  choreography 
was  by  George  Balanchine;  Stravinsky  himself  conducted.  The  first  concert 
performance  was  given  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on 
January  14  1938.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  when  the  composer 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  1  1939. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
12  first  violins,  10  second  violins,  8  violas,  6  cellos  and  6  basses.  (Stravinsky 
specified  exactly  the  number  of  string  players  he  wanted;  his  specifications  will 
be  followed  at  this  performance.) 

When  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Edward  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to  be 
presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contemplated  a  ballet 
with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with  'Chiffres  dansants' 
not  unlike  Schumann's  'Lettres  dansantes'.  The  action  was  to  be  implicit 
in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would  be  a  malignant  force  whose 
ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral  conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous  card 
table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers.  The  shuf- 
fling and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of  the  three 
deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play,  giant 
fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  removed 
the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

'The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  disputed 
between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming  house.  At 
each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles  of  the  per- 
fidious Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his  ability  to 
become  any  desired  card. 

'During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other  two 
remain  with  even  "straights",  although  one  of  them  holds  the  Joker. 
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'In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious,  thanks 
to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

'Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  "Flushes".  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  "Royal  Flush"  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

"One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?"  ' 

First  Deal 

Introduction 
Pas  &  action 
Dance  of  the  Joker 
Little  waltz 

Second  Deal 

Introduction 

March 

Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  coda 

March,  and  ensemble 

Third  Deal 

Introduction 

Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 

Final  dance  (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 

Eric  Walter  White,  in  his  book  'Stravinsky:  the  composer  and  his  works' 
(University  of  California  Press)  writes:  'This  gay  and  carefree  score  bub- 
bles with  allusions.  For  instance,  the  first  variation  sounds  like  an 
alteration  of  the  opening  of  the  Allegretto  scherzando  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Eighth  symphony,  and  in  the  fourth  variation  the  first  violins 
have  a  grazioso  counter  theme  that  stems  from  Die  Fledermaus.  .  .  .  The 
waltz  in  the  third  deal  sounds  like  a  light-hearted  skit  on  Ravel's  La 
valse;  and  the  theme  of  the  following  Presto  recalls  the  overture  to 
Rossini's  //  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  Chaikovsky  and  Delibes  are  other  com- 
posers who  seem  to  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  All  these  allu- 
sions give  the  impression  of  being  drawn  from  a  well  stored  mind.  They 
are  not  used  literally,  but  are  rethought  in  the  light  of  their  new  context, 
and  Stravinsky  completely  succeeds  in  extracting  their  objective  content. 

'It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  musical  allusions  are  only 
to  the  works  of  other  composers.  Stravinsky  lays  himself  under  contri- 
bution as  well,  and  there  are  numerous  echoes  of  Mavra,  The  Fairy's 
Kiss,  the  Capriccio  and  the  concertos  for  violin  and  for  two  solo  pianos 
as  well/ 
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JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  began  composition  of  the  Symphony  no.  2 
in  Italy  during  the  spring  of  1901  and  completed  it  in  Finland  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  conducted  the  premiere  himself,  at  Helsinki  on  March  8  1902.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  on  January  2  1904.  On  March  11 
of  the  same  year,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

In  music  as  in  more  mundane  matters,  the  notion  that  'quality  will  out' 
is  an  article  of  faith;  for  anyone  to  believe  otherwise  would  not  be 
consonant  with  the  artistic  canon.  This  hardly  belies  the  maxim  that 
music  does  not  even  exist  until  it  is  heard,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
improbable  in  the  extreme  that  any  score  of  consequence  has  lacked 
for  a  hearing  sooner  or  later.  The  assumption,  simply  enough,  is  that 
those  deserving  to  survive  will  survive.  This  is  not  to  say  that  master- 
works  always  are  recognized  at  their  true  worth,  and  it  is  true  that  some 
have  waited  long  years  for  appreciation.  But  so  have  others  suffered 
from  a  surfeit  of  exposure,  which  can  distort  auditory  perceptions  and 
bring  about  unwarranted  consignment  to  obscurity.  In  the  latter  instance 
there  are  belated  remedies  by  way  of  those  occasions  ordained  for 
revival  and  reappraisal,  such  as  centenaries.  In  any  case,  musical  archae- 
ology is  by  now  so  highly  developed  that  we  need  nevermore  fear  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  any  compositions,  however  unworthy. 

Presumably  this  'long  view'  of  music  history  invites  little  argument.  Few 
among  us  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  20/20  hindsight.  With 
respect  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  epoch,  however,  there  are  any  number 
of  factors  conspiring  to  cloud  so  lofty  a  perspective.  Not  least  of  these 
—  and  its  effects  can  be  devastating,  if  not  ultimately  controlling  —  is 
the  reality  that  our  cultural  market  place  is  particularly,  pervasively 
susceptible  to  chic. 

In  this  light,  consider  the  dizzying  datum  that  Gustav  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies literally  dominated  the  recording  industry's  best-seller  charts 
during  much  of  the  1960s.  'Meine  Zeit  wird  noch  kommen',  Mahler  used 
to  say:  'My  time  will  come.'  And  suddenly  he  did  become  one  of  the 
'In'  composers,  more  than  a  half-century  after  his  death.  So  did  the 
American  iconoclast  Charles  Ives,  though  fame  overtook  him  almost 
vulgarly  soon  after  his  passing.  Similar  examples  could  be  adduced 
in  quantity. 

Johan  Julius  Christian  Sibelius,  who  called  himself  'Jean'  in  honor  of  an 
admired  uncle,  was  no  exception  to  the  rules  of  the  fame  game.  But  his 
early  success,  followed  by  an  eclipse  even  as  he  lived  out  his  twilight 
years,  tended  to  accelerate  the  predictable  cycle.  So  that  for  him  the 
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pendulum  of  popularity  already  has  come  more  or  less  to  rest,  having 
swung  from  idolatrous  adulation  to  ignominious  neglect  and  then  back 
to  halfway  between  where  it  belonged  in  the  first  place. 

Not  many  composers  have  enjoyed  such  illustrious  advocacy  nor  —  no 
doubt  as  a  consequence  —  such  fleeting  ubiquity.  The  most  powerful 
music  critic  in  the  world,  Olin  Downes  (1886-1955),  had  been  an  unre- 
mitting Sibelian  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  he  held  the  banner 
high  throughout  his  three  decades  on  The  New  York  Times.  Such  schol- 
arly sycophants  as  Cecil  Gray  unhesitatingly  placed  Sibelius  among  the 
Great  Men  of  music.  The  most  powerful  of  latter-day  Establishment 
maestri,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (1874-1951),  was  equally  unwavering  in  his 
fervent  espousal.  One  result  of  this  activity  was  that,  as  early  as  1935,  a 
national  poll  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast  audience  showed 
Sibelius  in  first  place  among  favorite  symphonists! 

A  reaction  began  to  set  in  during  the  autumn  of  1940,  when  the  ever 
readable  and  refractory  Virgil  Thomson  made  the  Second  symphony  of 
Sibelius  a  butt  of  his  debut  appearance  as  music  critic  of  the  tenderly- 
remembered  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Thomson  spoke  of  this  work  as 
'self-indulgent  and  provincial  beyond  all  description'.  From  that  day 
forward,  the  music  of  Sibelius  became  officially  unfashionable;  and 
within  a  very  few  seasons  his  name  was  infrequently  encountered  on 
concert  programs.  With  the  passing  of  Koussevitzky,  and  then  Downes, 
the  Sibelian  vogue  reached  its  nadir. 

When  the  composer  himself  fulfilled  the  formal  requirement  for  immor- 
tality, two  years  later,  there  was  no  place  for  his  popularity  to  go  except 
up.  And  it  would  have  to  be  without  special  pleading.  Save  for  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  had  been  Koussevitzky's  protege,  the  younger  conduc- 
tors were  not  predisposed  to  the  granitic  Sibelian  style.  Neither  they  nor 
the  new  generation  of  listeners  had  been  engulfed  in  panegyrics  identi- 
fying Sibelius  as  the  successor  to  Beethoven,  so  that  healthy  skepticism 
was  their  attitude. 

Yesterday's  chic,  yesterday's  encomiums  could  not  count  for  much  in 
this  climate  of  opinion,  which  has  been  nothing  if  not  objective.  Now 
that  a  decent  interval  has  elapsed,  and  at  least  some  of  the  returns  are 
in,  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  music  of  Sibelius  has  won  a 
measure  of  acceptance  all  over  again.  This  time  around  the  success  had 
to  be  on  merit.  Quality  will  out. 

Downes  once  observed  of  this  composer:  'In  one  sense  he  is  a  singular 
anachronism;  in  another,  he  is  as  modern  as  tomorrow.'  The  Second 
symphony  confirms  the  cliche.  It  dates  from  1901,  and  the  fin-de-siecle 
is  discernible  throughout.  But  also  there  are  passages  that  could  have 
been  written  last  week.  Winthrop  P.  Tryon  wrote  of  the  piece  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  'it  is  too  old  a  work  to  be  called  modern, 
and  it  is  too  individual  a  work  to  be  classed  among  creations  of  its 
period.'  That  is  as  straightforward  a  description  of  its  distinctive  ambiva- 
lence as  one  may  expect  to  encounter.  Some  listeners  probably  will  be 
startled  to  learn  that  it  was  composed  long  years  before  they  were 
born,  for  its  motional   loading  seems  to  be  urgent  and   personal  and 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


+JTor    lA/inter  C+dcapeed 

We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 


BOSTON 


^^Mnm. 


WELLESLEY 


Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records  by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


Stunning  Sills; 
Limpid  Leinsdorf 


Soprano  Beverly  Sills,  who  sings 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Strauss's  "Ariadne"  this  month 
and  in  the  Beethoven  Ninth  later 
in  the  season,  has  made  her  first 
recital  record  (Westminster), 
called  "Bellini  and  Donizetti 
Heroines."  The  most  familiar  of 
the  heroines  is  poor,  mad  Lucy 
Ashton  from  Donizetti's  "Lucia," 
who  is  represented  here  by  her 
opening  scene,  the  beautiful 
"Regnava  nel  silenzio."  The 
other  arias  are  taken  from  Doni- 
zetti's "Linda  diChamounix"  and 
"Roberto  Devereux,"  both  su- 
perb pieces,  and  his  "Rosmonda 
d'Inghilterra,"  a  mistress  of  the 
now  so  fashionable  Henry  II,  and 
musically  not  quite  so  interesting; 
and  Bellini's  "I  Capuleti  ed  i 
Montecchi"  and  "La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  both  very  lovely.  And  the 
singing  is  stunning.  Yes,  Callas  in 
Lucia  and  as  sleep-walking  Amina 
had  a  unique  excitement,  but  the 
sum  of  what  Sills  brings  to  this 
music  —  a  voice  that  is  full  and 
steady  from  its  lowest  notes  to 
high  E  flat,  a  brilliant  coloratura 
technique  with  no  faking,  ex- 
quisite musical  taste  in  phrasing, 
temperament,  and 
diction  —  is  so 
remarkable  as 
to  make  the 
release 


of  these  performances  something 
really  exciting  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  good  singing  and  in 
music  for  good  singers.  I  hope, 
though,  that  on  her  next  such 
record,  Sills  can  land  up  with  a 
better  conductor  and  orchestra. 

For  RCA,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has 
recorded  Mozart's  "Cosi  fan 
tutte,"  with  Leontyne  Price  and 
Tatiana  Troyanos  as  the  sisters, 
George  Shirley  and  Sherrill  Milnes 
as  their  young  men,  Ezio  Flagello 
as  the  cynical,  eternal  bachelor, 
and  Judith  Raskin  as  Despina,the 
maid.  The  orchestra,  the  seventh 
character,  as  Irving  Kolodin  puts 
it  in  his  notes,  is  the  New  Philhar- 
monia,  and  it  plays  (acts?)  mar- 
velously.  Leinsdorf  is  very  suc- 
cessful with  the  serious  and  the 
mock-serious  parts  of  this  enig- 
matic comedy,  and  not  quite  so 
good  at  the  bubbly.  Troyanos 
and  specially  Flagello  are  excel- 
lent; the  others  are  never  less 
than  good,  and  all  have  very  fine 
moments.  To  put  my  reserva- 
tions into  perspective,  I  should 
add  that  it  seems  to  be  in  most 
respects  superior  to  the  other  cur- 
rently available  modern  versions. 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 

the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  ®  I® 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN  HALL 

Monday  January  27 

VIOLONE  ENSEMBLE 

Hobart,  Schneider,  Hedberg,  Ripley,  Hearne 

MOZART  Quartet  in  B  flat  K.  458  The  Hunt' 

SKORZENY  Second  suite  (1954) 

DVORAK  Quintet  in  G  major  op.  77 

Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 
Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi,  Walt,  Stagliano 

Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 

Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 


Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  <&ri  ruin 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 

The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

©  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Modern,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . . . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


PiageT 

CHOICE  Of 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B,  Horn 

429  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 

We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts'  acclaimed 

1961  European  tour,  he  played 

Brahms'  monumental  Second  Piano 

Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 

down  the  hemisphere: 

"Watts  plays  with 

practically  inhuman 

virtuosity"  cried 

QkW$li*"Anouu 

standm&virtuoto" 

ich&ed  Berliner 

Atnigmpjui- 

Upon  his  return  to 

the  States,  the  young 

pianist  performed 


An  International  Triumph! 
ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO  No  2  in  B  Rat 
New  York  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation." 
We  have  recorded 
Watts'  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
NewYorkThil- 
harmonic.  Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms'  Second,  best. 


MS  7134  (Stereo  Only) 


Andre  Watts  /Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Sound  of  Genius  on 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


i  "COLUMBIvIfiMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


) 


A 
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My  insurance  company?       \ 
New  England  Life,  of  course.    / 
Why? 


©1968  new  England  mutual  life  insurance  company,   boston 
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tou're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice   on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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immediate  in  the  most  contemporary  manner.  Other  listeners  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sibelius  lived  into  our  own  time,  for  the  expres- 
sive syntax  he  employed  was  essentially  classical  and  for  the  most  part 
severely  so.  Stylistically,  then,  Sibelius  rolled  his  own.  (If  that  be  self- 
indulgence,  so  be  it.)  The  anatomy  of  his  appeal  could  be  as  uncom- 
plicated as  that. 

As  to  the  allegation  of  provinciality,  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  its 
specifically  geographic  connotations.  Friend  and  foe  alike  have  heard 
the  whistle  of  Arctic  winds  and  envisioned  the  majesty  of  snow-capped 
ranges  in  this  music.  Such  notions  quite  disregard  the  facts.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  word  of  the  composer  himself,  who  was  quoted  by 
the  reliable  Walter  Legge  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  as  follows: 
'My  symphonies  are  music  conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music, 
and  with  no  literary  basis/  In  the  second  place  Finland  is  not,  as  some 
writers  apparently  believe,  a  wilderness;  nor  was  it  so  even  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  composer's  mother  and  also  his  father,  a  locally 
eminent  physician,  were  musically  literate  people;  and  the  town  of 
Tavastehus  was  host  to  all  of  the  famous  concertizers.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  any  comparable  European 
community.  In  the  third  place  Sibelius  was  a  professional  musician  with 
all  that  implies,  much  more  at  home  in  the  conservatory  or  the  concert 
hall  than  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  with  which  he  is  almost  invariably 
associated.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  expressly  as  to  this  music,  most  of 
this  symphony  was  composed  not  in  Finland  but  in  sunny  Rapallo,  Italy. 

Those  who  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  composer's  statement  that  T  love  the 
mysterious  sounds  of  the  fields  and  forests',  et  cetera,  are  reminded  that 
Sibelius  said  this  a  good  many  years  after  the  Second  symphony,  and 
indeed  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  retreat  at  Jarvenpaa  (and,  as 
it  turned  out,  to  his  retirement). 

No  more  admissible  are  the  political-patriotic  implications  detected  by 
some  of  the  composer's  countrymen.  Georg  Schneevoigt,  for  example, 
described  the  Second  symphony  as  an  expression  of  the  Finnish  revolt 
against  oppressors.  For  him  the  first  movement  set  forth  the  glories  of 
pastoral  Finland,  the  next  one  trembled  with  nationalist  fervor,  the  third 
depicted  an  angry  citizenry  ready  to  defend  their  rights,  and  the  finale 
prophesied  eventual  deliverance.  Incredibly,  the  astute  Philip  Hale  lent 
credence  to  this  fanciful  analysis.  He  asked  rhetorically:  'Is  it  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  composer  had  war  or  rumors  of  war  in  mind  when  he 
composed  this  music?' 

Unconsciously,  perhaps;  but  that  is  another  matter  and  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion posed.  We  really  do  not  know  that  the  Second  symphony  is  about 
anything  at  all. 

Surely  the  work  is  sensational  enough  for  its  strictly  musical  properties. 
Chief  among  these  is  its  elucidation  of  a  concept  which  could  be  defined 
as  reverse  synthesis:  instead  of  introducing  a  theme  and  then  disman- 
tling it  developmentally,  Sibelius  lets  out  a  fragment  now  and  then  and 
integrates  the  whole  as  he  goes  along,  ultimately  dovetailing  the  scraps 
in  a  grand  peroration.  This  procedure  was  not  unprecedented;  Borodin, 
in  his  First  symphony,  had  tried  it  thirty  years  earlier.  What  was  revolu- 
tionary about  its  employment  by  Sibelius  was  that  he  succeeded  where 
Borodin  had  not.  But  after  all  this  time  the  academicians  have  not  yet 
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reached  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  Sibelius  managed  to  accom- 
plish this:  the  aforementioned  Cecil  Gray  and  Gerald  Abraham  disagree 
altogether  in  their  analyses  of  the  first  movement,  while  Bengt  de  Torne 
and  D.  Miller  Craig  are  similarly  at  odds  over  the  construction  of 
the  finale. 

The  imbroglio  continues  among  those  critics  who  care  enough  to  ana- 
lyze the  score.  Until  it  is  untangled,  listeners  will  have  to  struggle  along 
with  the  music  itself.  On  one  point,  surely,  every  expert  can  concur:  this 
work  could  have  been  composed  only  by  Jean  Sibelius.  Your  ears  will 
tell  you  that  much.  Could  words  tell  more? 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


FUNERAL  AND  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
FOR  CHARLES  MUNCH 

The  state  funeral  for  Charles  Munch,  former  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  French 
citizen  of  great  prominence,  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
November  12  at  the  Protestant  Temple  de  I'Oratoire  on  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore  in  Paris.  The  mourners  included  Andre  Malraux,  Minister  of 
State  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Marcel  Landowski,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Ministry,  Maurice  Doublet,  Prefect  Governor  of  Paris,  Georges  Auric, 
composer  and  former  Director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  and  women.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Munch's  successor  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr ,  Man- 
ager, represented  the  Orchestra.  The  guard  of  honor  and  the  band  were 
members  of  the  French  Navy.  The  Reverend  Georges  Marchal  conducted 
the  service,  and  M.  Landowski  spoke  a  short  eulogy. 

Luben  Yardanov,  concertmaster  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  which  Munch 
had  organized  in  1967,  and  with  which  he  was  touring  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  presided  over  the  music  during  the  funeral.  The  musical 
tributes  were  an  organ  prelude  and  fugue  by  J.  S.  Bach,  the  Adagio  and 
Fugue  for  strings  K.  546  by  Mozart,  the  'Holy  song  of  thanksgiving  to 
God'  from  the  String  quartet  op.  132  by  Beethoven,  and  the  final  chorus 
'Ruht  wohl'  from  the  St  John  Passion  of  Bach. 

Burial  followed  the  service  at  the  Louveciennes  Cemetery  near  'La 
Futaie',  Charles  Munch's  eighteenth  century  home,  where  he  had  lived 
since  he  retired  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962. 

On  Thursday  November  14  a  memorial  service  was  held  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  conducted  by  the  Rector,  the  Reverend  Theodore  P. 
Ferris,  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Among  those  at- 
tending were  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra,  headed  by  Talcott  M.  Banks, 

President;  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops;  players  of  the 
Orchestra  past  and  present;  members  of  the  Management  and  staff;  the 
Consul  General  of  France,  M.  Jacques  Massenet;  and  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Dr  Munch. 
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Members  of  the  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Wilson,  played  Bar- 
ber's 'Adagio  for  strings'.  The  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  joined  the  Orchestra  in  'The  shepherds'  farewell'  from  L'En- 
fance  du  Christ  by  Berlioz,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
sang  the  chorus  'Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen'  from  Ein  deut- 
sches  Requiem  by  Brahms. 

Choruses,  congregation  and  orchestra  joined  to  perform  the  final  cho- 
rale from  Bach's  St  John  Passion,  'O  Lord,  thy  little  angel  send'.  Berj 
Zamkochian  played  Bach's  Chorale  prelude  for  organ  'Wenn  wir  in 
hochsten  Noten  sein'. 

In  his  eulogy  Dr  Ferris  said: 

'We  are  here  to  remember  Charles  Munch,  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  the 
music  he  made  for  us,  and  the  place  he  made  for  himself  in  our  hearts. 

'He  never  came  very  close  to  many  of  us.  He  didn't  have  to.  Music 
mattered  more  than  anything  else  to  him  and  if  we  loved  the  music, 
and  listened  to  it,  that  was  all  he  asked  and  all  we  needed. 

'We  could  see  that  he  made  music  for  the  joy  of  making  it;  we  could 
tell  that  by  watching  him  when  he  was  conducting.  His  back  and  shoul- 
ders rose  and  fell  with  the  music  when  it  began  to  surge;  and  when 
the  climax  came,  his  face,  if  you  could  see  it,  was  like  the  shining  sun. 

'He  was  a  simple  man.  He  went  to  the  peak  of  fame,  but  was  never  a 
prima  donna.  He  had  thousands  of  admirers,  but  never  held  court  and 
never  had  a  cult  of  idolizers. 


The  memorial  service  at  Trinity  Church 
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'He  was  a  shy  man  and  was  never  at  ease  in  a  crowd.  But  he  loved 
people  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friends,  especially  if  they  spoke 
French  or  loved  music.  They  were  his  family  and  glowed  in  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  and  fun. 

'He  was  a  quiet  man,  but  in  his  own  way  he  loved  life  —  not  noisily, 
boisterously,  but  quietly,  heartily.  He  enjoyed  a  good  meal,  a  good 
story,  and  above  everything  else,  a  good  trip  —  especially  with  the 
orchestra.  Every  four  years  the  spirit  moved  him  and  the  road  called, 
first  to  France,  then  to  Russia,  finally  to  Japan.  But  never  alone;  always 
his  music-makers  went  with  him  and  shared  his  excitement  and  joy. 

'He  was  a  gentle  man.  He  could  be  stern  if  he  had  to  be,  but  he  didn't 
like  to  be.  It  wasn't  his  nature.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  be  kind, 
thoughtful,  considerate  and  understanding.  Seldom  has  a  great  artist 
been  at  the  same  time  so  tender  and  so  gentle. 

'There  is  no  regret,  no  sadness  in  our  memories  of  this  man;  only  grat- 
itude. We  are  thankful  that  he  came  our  way;  that  for  thirteen  seasons, 
under  increasing  difficulties,  he  gave  us  the  music  he  loved.  We  like  to 
think  the  longer  he  stayed  with  us,  the  better  he  liked  us.  We  know 
that  our  affection  for  him  grew  with  the  years. 

'We  cannot  be  sad  for  him.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  he  died  quietly 
without  a  single  distortion  of  his  body  or  soul.  He  had  put  down  his 
baton  after  the  final  chord  of  D  major  and  walked  off  the  stage  of  life 
onto  the  wings  where  he  is  free  to  be  himself,  to  sing,  to  soar.' 


RECENT  REVIEWS  FROM  NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  Times  December  19  1968 

There  was  an  unexpected  change  in  last  night's  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  Philharmonic  Hall.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  just  recovered  from 
the  flu  (he  had  to  skip  last  week's  concerts  in  Boston)  opened  the 
evening  with  Rossini's  'L'ltaliana  in  Algeri'  overture  instead  of  the 
Variations  for  orchestra  by  Arnold  Schoenberg.  Presumably  he  did  not 
have  the  chance  to  rehearse  the  very  difficult  Variations,  and  he  put  in 
something  that  he  and  the  orchestra  would  have  no  trouble  speeding 
through. 

But  the  real  novelty  of  the  program  went  on  as  scheduled.  That  was  the 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor  by  Xaver  Scharwenka,  a  work  that 
has  not  turned  up  in  this  city  for  a  couple  of  generations  (as  a  guess). 
Earl  Wild  was  the  pianist. 

The  concerto  is  a  period  piece  —  a  bravura  work  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury rhetoric.  It  is  not  an  original  work.  Scharwenka  was  not  one  of 
music's  original  thinkers,  and  one  can  have  fun  tracing  the  various 
composers  who  play  a  part  in  this  work.  Grieg  is  there,  and  Tchaikovsky, 
and  Liszt  and  Schumann  and  Chopin  and  Anton  Rubinstein  and  Saint- 
Saens.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  movement  there  is  a  theme  that  pre- 
figures Rachmaninov  and  the  'Warsaw'  concerto,  which  is  something 
of  a  feat  considering  that  Scharwenka's  was  composed  in  1877. 
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That  said,  the  concerto  nevertheless  was  great  fun.  It  is  a  wing-ding  of 
a  romp,  one  in  which  the  pianist  starts  with  a  great  splurge  and  scarcely 
removes  his  hands  from  the  keys  for  the  next  half  hour.  It  has  pretty 
melodies,  and  it  has  a  fiendishly  difficult  solo  part.  Nobody  kut  a  very 
experienced  virtuoso  could  have  put  this  concerto  together,  and  the 
writing  here  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  Scharwenka  himself  as  a  pianist. 
He  must  have  been  a  powerhouse. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  music  like  this,  but  it  has  value.  Somebody  once 
observed  that  difficulties  overcome  are  a  part  of  art.  The  B  flat  minor 
concerto  poses  all  kinds  of  problems  for  the  soloist,  and  it  takes  a  very 
clever  and  very  proficient  pianist  to  solve  them. 

This  kind  of  music  is  not  to  be  judged  in  terms  of  Brahms  or  Beethoven. 
It  should  be  judged  (to  jump  into  another  art)  in  terms  of  'Trilby'  or  'The 
first  violin'.  Period  composers  do  reflect  their  age,  and  Scharwenka  did, 
completely.  It  was  a  comfortable  age,  an  age  when  the  virtuoso  was 
king,  an  age  where  sentiment  ruled.  The  big  composers  could  transcend 
it  by  expressing  a  monumental  inner  vision.  The  minor  ones  like 
Scharwenka  reflected  the  superficial  aspects  of  an  age,  and  did  it  with 
style  and  grace. 

And  so  the  Scharwenka  B  flat  minor  concerto  was  a  charming;  light- 
weight and  exhibitionistic  work.  It  was  done  to  a  turn  by  Mr  Wild,  Mr 
Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  Mr  Wild  is  an  underestimated 
pianist.  As  a  technician  he  belongs  up  with  the  big  boys  —  Horowitz, 
Bolet,  name  anybody.  As  an  artist  he  has  developed  to  a  point  where 
his  style  is  secure,  his  phrasing  has  authority,  and  his  tone  is  varied  by 
constant  delicate  applications  of  color. 

The  second  movement  of  the  concerto  whirls  along  with  unison  scale 
passages,  prestissimo,  and  the  way  Mr  Wild  played  it  was  actually  start- 
ling. It  was  sheer  control  all  the  way  through  with  a  feathery  touch, 
minimum  pedal  and  absolutely  clear  articulation.  But  there  was  not  one 
place  in  the  concerto  where  he  was  not  master  of  the  writing,  and  there 
is  some  very  complicated  as  well  as  very  massive  writing.  Mr  Wild 
played  it  like  a  romantic  hero  of  the  keyboard,  and  he  had  a  fine  ac- 
companiment from  Mr  Leinsdorf. 

Now  that  the  ice  has  been  broken,  how  about  some  more?  The  Hummel 
A  minor,  Moszkowski  E  major,  the  d'Albert,  the  Saint-Saens  Third, 
the  Rubinstein  D  minor?  There  is  so  much  to  explore. 

Mr  Leinsdorf  conducted  a  lively  'Italiana  in  Algerl'  and  closed  his  pro- 
gram with  an  extended  suite  from  Prokofiev's  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  ballet. 
Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  music,  and  some  of  it  is  uncomfortably 
trivial,  there  was  no  denying  the  splendor  of  the  interpretation.  The 
Boston  Symphony  played  like  the  great  orchestra  it  is,  and  Mr  Leinsdorf 
conducted  with  strong  rhythm,  suavity  and  taste.  You  could  tell  that  he 
loves  this  music. 

Harold  C.  Schonberg 
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The  New  York  Post  December  19  1968 

Pianist  Earl  Wild,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  came  up 
with  a  forgotten  piece  last  night  in  Philharmonic  Hall.  Its  success  was 
so  great  it  might  well  bring  about  a  resurge  of  romanticism  in  concerto 
programming.  Wild  sat  about  29  minutes  playing  consistently  more 
notes  per  minute  than  I  ever  remember  hearing  during  that  period 
before.  And  they  were  good  notes,  brilliantly  played. 

A  Polish  Don  Juan,  Xaver  Scharwenka  was  composer-pianist,  and  he 
wrote  his  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor  in  1877  when  he  was  27. 
He  played  the  Hanover  premiere  himself,  and  also  the  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony,  Arthur  Nikisch  conducting,  in  1891.  Appro- 
priately for  its  virtuosity,  the  composition  is  dedicated  to  Franz  Liszt. 

Even  authorities  on  the  piano  literature  have  dismissed  Scharwenka, 
whose  brother,  three  years  older,  was  also  a  composer.  I  telephoned 
one  such  authority  after  the  concert  to  verify.  He  had  never  bothered  to 
look  at  the  score. 

Harold  Schonberg,  my  New  York  Times  colleague,  is  an  exception,  and 
he  suggests  also  that  there  are  at  least  20  other  glowing  romantic  con- 
certos which  might  well  be  revived. 

In  three  movements,  the  piece  has  no  slow  movement,  only  a  melodic 
interlude  here  and  there  and  some  secondary  themes  of  lyrical  feeling. 
But  no  matter  how  lyrical  the  mood,  the  accompaniment  frolics  along 
with  zest,  high  jinks  and  pertinence. 

The  stunning  performance  brought  not  only  an  ovation  for  pianist  and 
conductor,  but  an  ovation  of  words  during  intermission  from  the 
audience.  Everywhere  one  heard,  'Wasn't  that  great?'  —  or  'great  fun?' 

Scharwenka's  themes  either  had  a  disarmingly  spontaneous  virtuosity 
or  an  immediate  appeal. 

They  appeared  to  emerge  from  folk  origins  into  a  sophistication  which 
vouched  for  a  composer  of  sizable  inspiration  and  skill.  He  obviously 
loved  his  instrument  and  wrote  for  it  with  unqualified  joy  and  aware- 
ness. The  concerto  is  more  than  a  display  piece.  True,  it  doesn't  invade 
the  psychological  underground.  It  loves  life,  revels  in  the  sun,  and  says 
so  in  music. 

Wild's  performance,  executed  with  musical  fanfare  but  without  theatrics, 
must  be  summed  up  in  superlatives.  In  its  way,  it  was  simply  astounding. 
He  began  with  a  Niagara  Falls  of  notes  and  kept  pouring  them  out  with 
scintillation  for  a  half  hour.  Wild  once  studied  with  a  pupil  of  Schar- 
wenka and  his  interpretation  indicated  that  the  lessons  were  part 
seance. 

Harriett  Johnson 
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ON   PROGRAM  NOJES 
by  Leo  Smit 

The  world  premiere  of  Leo  Smit's  Concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano 
was  given  last  December  8  by  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  music  director  Lucas  Foss,  with  the  composer  as  soloist.  A 
distinguished  pianist  and  composer,  Leo  Smit  is  a  professor  of  music  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  He  wrote  this  essay  in 
place  of  a  program  note  for  the  concerto,  and  it  is  reprinted  by  his 
kind  permission. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  went  to  the  Buffalo  zoo  for  an  hour  of  relaxation 
from  the  labors  of  orchestrating  my  Concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano 
(1968).  I  proceeded  to  my  favorite  exhibit,  the  walk-through  bird-cage 
in  the  children's  section.  There,  to  my  great  delight,  I  saw  the  fabulous 
golden-green  and  scarlet  quetzal,  deified  by  the  ancient  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Families  sauntered  through  the  enclosure 
without  noticing  the  unusual  bird.  Children  sometimes  tried  to  com- 
municate with  the  other  birds  by  chasing  or  hooting  at  them.  No  one 
bothered  to  consult  the  signs,  on  which  the  zoo  people  had  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  money,  which  identified  all  the  creatures  in  English, 
Latin,  likeness,  form  and  color.  At  length,  a  small  boy  spotted  the 
quetzal  on  a  high  beam  and  asked  his  father  what  it  was.  After  gravely 
eyeing  the  green-backed  object  for  a  few  seconds,  daddy  announced 
it  was  some  kind  of  a  parrot.  The  enlightened  kid  moved  on. 

Program  notes  may  be  likened  in  some  ways  to  zoo  signs;  they  tell  us 
something  about  what  we  are  looking  at  and  listening  to,  and  both  are 
frequently  ignored  by  the  public.  At  the  zoo,  visitors  wish  to  enjoy 
watching  the  animals  without  being  bothered  by  the  formalities  of 
introduction.  I  suppose  the  reason  people  go  to  concerts  is  to  listen 
to  music,  but  here  there  are  important  social  distractions  which  make 
concert-going  a  bit  more  complicated.  At  a  concert  there  are  friends  to 
be  greeted,  gossip  to  be  savored,  dresses  to  be  admired,  drinks  to  be 
downed  and  opinions  to  be  expounded.  Unless  you  come  an  hour 
early,  there  really  is  no  opportunity  to  glance  at  the  program  notes  to 
learn  whether  the  composer  used  a  modal,  pan-diatonic,  twelve-tone 
or  aleatory  scale,  harmony,  row  or  throw,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  scan 
the  lists  of  advertisers,  patrons  and  orchestra  players.  I  find  programs 
very  interesting  reading,  packed  with  information,  both  commercial 
and  cultural,  and  often  don't  find  the  time  to  listen  to  the  music, 
absorbed  as  I  am  in  the  text. 

Composers  have  always  been  willing,  even  eager,  to  talk  shop  to  an 
intelligent  ear.  When  there  was  no  one  around,  which  was  often, 
Beethoven  would  write  down  one-way  conversations  with  God,  the 
Muses  or  the  Fates  on  the  pages  of  his  notebooks  and  nearly  inde- 
cipherable scores.  Berlioz,  anticipating  the  hostility  of  an  ignorant  public 
bent  upon  demonstrating  its  ignorance,  blasted  it  in  advance  on  the 
manuscript  of  his  glorious  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Symphony. 

As  composers  became  gods  and  critics  became  celebrities,  audiences 
became  mobs.  A  hysterical  climax  was  reached  that  gruesome  night 
in  Paris  when  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps  (the  work  that  changed 
musical  thinking)  was  drowned  out  by  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
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damned.  That  was  the  era  of  the  Great  Mistake  —  the  condemnation 
of  the  Impressionists,  whose  paintings  now  fetch  prices  in  the  six  figures. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  that  wrong  again! 

So  a  new  attitude  of  tolerance  and  propaganda  was  born,  and  accep- 
tance—  at  least  in  words  —  of  all  strange  and  'way-out'  things  was  as- 
sured. In  attempting  to  explain  their  concepts,  some  composers  misap- 
propriated terms  from  mathematics  and  physics.  This  jargon  was  equally 
unintelligible  to  mathematicians,  physicists  and  the  punchy  public,  thus 
creating  (for  the  first  time  in  Man's  talky  history)  an  intentional  gulf 
between  the  makers  and  the  takers.  Though  risky,  the  tactic  has  a  win- 
ning potential,  for  what  cannot  be  readily  understood  may  easily  be 
adored. 

If  this  were  the  nineteenth  century  I  could  not  resist  writing  to  Nadejda 
von  Meek,  Tchaikovsky's  patroness  and  intellectual  confidante.  I  would 
tell  her  that  my  new  piece  (dedicated  to  our  undying  friendship)  is  a 
Concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano  in  four  connected  movements.  I 
would  explain  that  the  order  of  wording  represents  a  shift  from  Man, 
the  protagonist  (piano),  struggling  against  the  implacable  forces  of  Fate 
(orchestra  and  conductor)  to  that  of  Man  in  harmony  with  Nature  and 
the  Universe.  I  should  refer  to  the  unusual  instrumentation:  a  halo  of 
flutes,  omitting  the  other  woodwinds;  a  percolation  of  brass,  a  curse 
of  kettledrums  and  an  exhilaration  of  strings,  minus  the  second  violins. 
I  would  describe  the  gradual  dissolution  of  musical  elements  in  the 
coda  of  the  last  movement  as  a  march  to  oblivion  and  celestial  joy. 
In  a  carelessly  scribbled  postscript,  I  would  ask  her  for  the  last  three 
installments  she  owes  me. 

©  copyright  1968  by  Leo  Smit 

THE  CONDUCTOR 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to 
Boston  from  New  York  City,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  a  conductor  and  on  the  musi- 
cal staff  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany. He  returns  regularly  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  a  guest  conductor;  last  sea- 
son he  directed  performances  of  Mozart's 
The  marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  season  he 
___ ___       has  conducted  the  Company's  production 

Buck  Hoeffler  of  Madam  Butterfly. 

Charles  Wilson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Music  in  1960 
from  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  conducted  concerts  by  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras,  and  as  head  of 
vocal  music  activities  prepared  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Berkshire 
Chorus  for  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  including  the  German  Requiem. 
As  head  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal  music  department,  he 
has  already  done  much  for  solo  vocal  music  at  Tanglewood;  he  or- 
ganized four  lieder  recitals  by  fellowship  students  during  the  1968 
session.  He  was  also  accompanist  for  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  in  her  Prelude 
concert. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 

MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 

RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 

STRAVINSKY 

Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


3017 


3030 


2673 


2694 
7030 


2667 


2641 
2849 


2725 


2681 
2954 
3014 


VERDI 


Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (2  records) 

Stereo  records  are  prefixed  LSC;  mono  LM 


7040 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 


OUCBZ/D 
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SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Friends,  subscribers  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  take  place  from 
January  24  to  February  11. 

Paintings  must  be  brought  to  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  January 
20  and  Tuesday  January  21.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Friends'  Office,  or  at  the  Box  Office  on  the  evenings  of 
concerts.  Jt  is  essential  that  applications  be  submitted  during  the 
week  before  January  20. 
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gu  Vitro* 


Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  Wo.  i 
Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


Another  great  Rubinstein  re- 
cording in  his  Beethoven  con- 
certo series  with  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Leinsdorf  conducts. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3013 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


This  latest  Beethoven  offering 
of  the  Bostonians  under  Leins- 
dorf excels  in  vibrance,  spon- 
taneity and  sound.  Dynagroove. 
LSC-3032 


Tke  Cieoiuw  e|  ?umikm(Sdedimi) 


MwVMtin 


Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  records  on  the 
following  pages  go  directly  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  with  your  check  to  Council  of 
Friends,  Symphony  Hall.  Here  are  three  new 
releases  we  feel  you  might  enjoy  particularly. 


Haydn  *£fc 

«f m  *  Vidua 


Symphony  No.  93  i 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


*Me  ^rittwmtMAedtmi 


Haydn   has   been   a   repertoire 
specialty  of  the   Boston  Sym- 
phony under  Leinsdorf. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3030 


THE  COUNCIL  OF 
FRIENDS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

is  pleased  to  offer  a  means  for  ordering  the  Orchestra's 
recordings  by  mail.  To  place  an  order  circle  the  number  of  each 
record  you  wish,  complete  the  coupon,  and  enclose  with  your  check 
to:  Records,  Council  of  Friends,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
02115.   The  sale  of  these  records  benefits  the  Council  of  Friends. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  recording  prices  are: 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal   .     .    $6.00 
RCA  Victrola®     ....    $2.75 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2643  BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

2852  BARTOK:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  1    fJoseDh  silverstein   violinist 

STRAVINSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  J  lJOsePn  *"verstein,  violinist) 

3013  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Rubinstein) 

2947  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  37  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2848  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2733  BEETHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-Flat,  Op.  73  ("Emperor") 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

3032  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36/"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Op.  43 
(Selections) 

2644  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  E-Flat,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") 
3006  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4/Leonore  Overture  No.  2 
2969  BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

BEETHOVEN:  See  SCHUMANN 

BERG:  See  MAHLER 

2724  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Van  Cliburn,  pianist) 

2917  BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor,  Op.  15  (Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2711  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

2809  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

2936  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Tragic  Overture 

3010  BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4 

2915  BRUCKNER:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E-Flat  ("Romantic") 

3001  CARTER:  Piano  Concerto  (Jacob  Lateiner,  pianist) 
COLGRASS:  As  Quiet  As 

DELLO  JOIO:  See  RAVEL 

FAURE:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

3014  DVORAK:  Romance  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

3017  DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60/Slavonic  Dances  No.  2  &  8  Op.  72 

2829  FINE:  Music  of  Irving  Fine:   Symphony  1962 

Serious  Song  for  String  Orchestra,  Toccata  Concertante 

3030  HAYDN:  Symphony  No.  93  in  D/Symphony  No.  96  in  D  (Miracle) 

2859  KODALY:  Suite  from  "Hary  Janos" 

KODALY:  Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Folk  Song,  "The  Peacock" 


2642  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

7046  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  3  in  D  Minor  (Shirley  Verrett,  mezzo-soprano)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

7031  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C-Sharp  Minor  1    to  i   p  ci  $i?nn 
BERG:  Excerpts  from  "Wozzeck"  J   K  '  * 

7044  MAHLER:  Symphony  No.  6  in  A  Minor  1    to  \   po  «i?nn 
BERG:  Le  Vin  (Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano)    J   v  '  * 

2673  MENDELSSOHN:   Incidental  Music  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

2694  MOZART:  Symphony  No.  41  in  C,  K.  551  ("Jupiter") 
MOZART:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.  525 

7030  MOZART:  Requiem  Mass  in  D  Minor,  K.  626  "I    (o  i   p  »o  *i?nn 

(Cardinal  Cushing's  Mass  for  President  Kennedy,  "live")  J    K  '  *1*-uu 

2897  PROKOFIEFF: 
PROKOFIEFF: 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  1    (John  Browning,  pianist) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  j  6'  K  ' 


2732  PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5  (Lorin  Hollander,  pianist) 
PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  (Erick  Friedman,  violinist) 

2962  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  1    nt7hak  Ppriman   viniinicn 
SIBELIUS:  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Op.  47  J   (ltzhaK  ^riman,  v.ol.mst) 

2934  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  3 
PROKOFIEFF:  Scythian  Suite 

2707  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

2834  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony  No.  6  in  E-Flat,  Op.  Ill 

2703  PROKOFIEFF:  Symphony-Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  1    fQam,,P|  mavps   r^iiicn 
FAURE:  Elegie  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  j   ^samuel  Mayes-  cell,st> 

3019  PROKOFIEFF:  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  76/Concerto  No.  4  in  B-Flat,  Op.  53  (Browning) 

2994  PROKOFIEFF:  Music  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 


2667  RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G 

DELLO  JOIO:  Fantasy  and  Variations 


\   (Lorin 


Hollander,  pianist) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  See  STRAVINSKY 


(Leontyne  Price,  soprano) 


2879  SCHULLER:  Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee 
STRAVINSKY:  Agon 

2701  SCHUMANN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  Minor,  Op.  120 
BEETHOVEN:  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Op.  72a 

SIBELIUS:  See  PROKOFIEFF 

2641  R.  STRAUSS:  Ein  Heldenleben,  Op.  40 

2849  R.  STRAUSS:  Salome:    Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils, 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene; 
The  Egyptian  Helen:  Awakening  Scene 

2725  STRAVINSKY:  Suite  from  "The  Firebird" 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Suite  from  "Le  Coq  d'Or" 

STRAVINSKY:  See  BARTOK,  SCHULLER 

2681  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist) 

2954  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
(Misha  Dichter,  pianist) 

3014  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  In  D  (Itzhak  Perlman) 

7040  VERDI:  Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello)  (2  L.P.s)  $12.00 

3011  WAGNER:  Leinsdorf  Conducts  Wagner 

6710  WAGNER:  Lohengrin  (Complete)  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines)  (5  L.P.s)  $30.00 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6140  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  (6  complete)  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Stereo  only 

2182  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  1,  2  and  3— Mono  only 

2198  BACH:  Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  4,  5  and  6 — Mono  only 

1992  BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 
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2228 
2438 
6077 
6098 
2608 
6114 
2109 

2297 
2647 

2668 

2490 
2629 

2314 
2520 

2221 

2625 

2073 
2567 

2314 
2664 
2568 
2341 


BERLIOZ:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16  (William  Primrose,  violist) 

BERLIOZ:  Overtures 

BERLIOZ:  Requiem,  Op.  5  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Op.  17  (2  L.P.s)  $13.00 

BERLIOZ:  Symphonie  Fantastique,  Op.  14 

BERLIOZ:  The  Damnation  of  Faust  (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

StMTOIlfcSlnrto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  }  (Gregor  "■«■«**  »"'*> 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  4  in  E  Minor,  Op.  98 

CHAUSSON:  Symphony  in  B-Flat 
FRANCK:  Le  Chasseur  Maudit 

DEBUSSY:  Nocturnes:    Nuages,  Fetes; 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun;  Printemps 

DVORAK:  Cello  Concerto  in  B  Minor,  Op.  104  (Gregor  Piatigorsky,  cellist) 

DVORAK:  Symphony  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  88 

FRANCK:  See  CHAUSSON 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  3  in  A  Minor,  Op.  56  ("Scotch") 
Octet  in  E-Flat,  Op.  20:   Scherzo 

MENDELSSOHN:  Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90  ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  Minor,  Op.  107  ("Reformation") 

MILHAUD:  La  Creation  du  Monde  1    $7  qo 
Suite  Provencale  j 

MOZART:  Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.  622  (Benny  Goodman,  clarinetist)  Mono  only 

POULENC:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani 

(Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 
STRAVINSKY:  Jeu  de  Cartes 

PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor,  Op.  63  (Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist) 

RAVEL:  Bolero;  Pavan  for  a  Dead  Princess;  La  Valse 

RAVEL:  Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete) 

SAINT-SAENS:  Symphony  No.  3  in  C  Minor,  Op.  78, 

("Organ")  (Berj  Zamkochian,  organist) 


2344  SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  9  ("Great  C  Major") 

2565  R.  STRAUSS:  Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet 

STRAVINSKY:  See  POULENC 

2683  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 

TCHAIKOVSKY:  See  also  R.  STRAUSS 

WALTON:  See  BLOCH 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

6174  BRAHMS:  Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  (Dedicated  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky  to 
Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Princeton  University);  Symphony  No.  4  in  E 
Minor,  Op.  98;  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64;  Rach- 
maninov:  Vocalise,  Op.  34,  No.  14;  Rimsky-Korsakov:  The  Battle  of 
Kershenetz;  Hanson:  Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and  String  Orchestra,  Op. 
35  (George  Laurent,  flute;  Bernard  Zighera,  harp);  Foote:  Suite  for  Strings 
in  E,  Op.  63;  Shostakovich:    Symphony  No.  9.        (3  L.P.s)  $18.00  Mono  only 

Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2376  STRAVINSKY:  Petrouchka 

2369  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

2239  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64 

Aaron  Copland,  conducting 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 

2401  COPLAND:  Appalachian  Spring 
The  Tender  Land 
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1129 
1035 

6003 

6006 
1109 
1062 
1030 
1041 

1060 


1034 
1033 
1071 

1032 


1100 
1197 


Charles  Munch,  conducting 
RCA  "Victrola"® 

BACH:  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  Minor  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 
SCHUBERT:  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  ("Unfinished") 

BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  9  in  D  Minor,  Op.  125  ("Choral")  ] 

(Price,  Forrester,  Poleri,  Tozzi)  I   (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

Fidelio,  Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan  Overtures  J 

BERLIOZ:  L'Enfance  du  Christ  (2  L.P.s)  $6.00 

BRAHMS:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  Minor,  Op.  11  (Gary  Graffman,  pianist) 

DEBUSSY:  La  Mer 

RAVEL:  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

d'INDY:  Symphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air  (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  Mother  Goose  Suite 
DUKAS:  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice 

OUKAS:  See  D'INDY 
FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 

MENDELSSOHN:  Violin  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  Op.  64  (Jaime  Laredo,  violinist) 

1   (Nicole  Henriot-Schweitzer,  pianist) 

RACHMANINOFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  Minor,  Op.  30  (Byron  Janis,  pianist) 
RAVEL:  See  DEBUSSY,  D'INDY,  PROKOFIEFF 
SCHUBERT:  See  BEETHOVEN 
TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  4 


PROKOFIEFF:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 
RAVEL:  Piano  Concerto  in  G 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 


Romeo  and  Juliet  (Overture-Fantasia) 
Francesca  Da  Rimini 


1037  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35  (Henryk  Szeryng,  Violinist) 

1065  WAGNER:  Tannhauser:   Overture  and  Venusberg  Music 
Die  Walkure:    Magic  Fire  Music 
Die  Gotterdammerung:   Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey 


(Leonid  Kogan,  violinist) 


Pierre  Monteux,  conducting 

1153  KHACHATURIAN:    Violin  Concerto  1 
SAINT-SAENS:    Havanaise  J 

SAINT-SAENS:  See  KHACHATURIAN 

1009  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,  Op.  74  ("Pathetique") 


Name- 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


My  recordings  are  to  be  Monaural  □    Stereophonic  □ 


Total  $. 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities."  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are :  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  '.  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories- — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


I 


W70D 
$19995 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 
Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with  Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


t^Abank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  ANO  BOTTLCD  IN  SCOTLAND        ILINOIO  •«  PMOOP  », 
THE  DVCKINOMAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  M.  Y. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

polcarie 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    24142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


THE  RITZ^SS CARLTON 


HI6H  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY  U.S.   GOVT   AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and   Loan  Association  —  21    Milk   St.,    Boston,   Mass.  -  Phone:   HU   2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:  347  WASHINGTON  STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
stqjaW  of  musi| 


For    information   write 


ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 

C 


MALBEN'S 


FRUIT  — STEAK 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 


100  NATURAL  CHEESES 

Harry  &  David's  Products 

and  Fruit  Cakes 

Ready  to  Eat  Turkeys 

Also  Pheasants  —  Quail 

Rabbits  —  Squabs  —  Ducks 

Imported  Prosciutto  —  Smoked  Salmon 
Romanoff's  Private  Stock  Fresh  Caviar 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED     STATES 


TRUST  COMPANY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Value 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.O.  I       HI       I  CO. 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


In  case  the  concert 


SriOU  IQ  GlIU .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FHANKMN  STHKKT  .  HUSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  O2100 
TKI.KPHO.NK  (017)  542-9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

FIFTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  11  at  7.30 

PIERRE  BOULEZ  conductor 

HAYDN  Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  op.  84 

DEBUSSY  jeux  -  poeme  danse  (1912) 

STRAVINSKY  Symphonies  of  wind  instruments  (1920) 

STRAVI NSKY  Etudes  for  orchestra  (1 930) 

BERG  Three  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  6 

Pierre  Boulez,  who  makes  his  first  appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  next  month,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  figures  in 
the  world  of  contemporary  music.  Born  in  France  in  1925,  he  studied 
with  Olivier  Messiaen  and  Rene  Leibowitz.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to 
composition,  conducting  and  teaching,  and  in  recent  years  has  ap- 
peared on  the  podium  with  the  world's  most  distinguished  orchestras, 
the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Philharmonics,  the  Concertgebouw,  the  BBC 
Symphony  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  among  them.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted at  the  Bayreuth  Festival.  Pierre  Boulez  lives  in  Baden-Baden 
where  he  is  conductor  of  the  South-West  German  Radio  Orchestra. 


SIXTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  1  at  7.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica 

remainder  of  program  to  be  announced 


'* 


programs  subject  to  change 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

i 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOi 

igwood 

6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

E 

DNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 
42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 
Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 


1030  kc  AM 


WCRB       1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 


WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 


WEZE        1260  kc  AM 


WHDH      850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 


WRKO      680  kc  AM  and  98.5  mc  FM 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York 

Wednesday  evening  January  15  at  8.30 
Friday  evening  January  17  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conductor 

PISTON     Prelude  and  allegro  for  organ  and  strings 

BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN 
in  honor  of  the  composer's  75th  birthday 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching 
the  countryside:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante  molto  mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people: 
allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song-happy  end  thankful 
feelings  after  the  storm:  allegretto 

intermission 

FRANCK    Symphonic  variations  for  piano  and 
orchestra 

ANDRE  WATTS 

LISZT     Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  E  flat 

Allegro  maestoso  -  quasi  adagio  - 
allegretto  vivace  -  allegro  martiale 
animato 

ANDRE  WATTS 
Andre  Watts  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

OTIC1-TF  STRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


CARNEGIE  HALL 
January  18  1969 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  opera  in  one  act,  op.  60 

Program  note  by  William  Mann 

Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  in  Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen  on  September  8  1949.  The  first  version  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  was 
finished  in  1912  and  staged  at  Stuttgart  on  October  25  of  that  year.  Zerbinetta's 
aria  'Grossmachtige  Prinzessin'  was  sung  by  Mabel  Garrison  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  on  November  23  and  24  1917.  The  first  complete  perform- 
ance of  the  original  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  in  the  United  States  was  given  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  last  January  3. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  trumpet, 
trombone,  glockenspiel,  tambourine,  triangle,  snare  drum,  timpani,  2  harps, 
piano,  celeste,  harmonium,  6  violins,  4  violas,  4  cellos  and  2  double  basses. 

Genesis 

The  operatic  collaboration  between  Richard  Strauss  and  the  Austrian 
poet  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  began  (1906-1909)  with  Elektra  (a  previ- 
ously existing  stage-play)  and  was  confirmed  with  Der  Rosenkavalier, 
the  first  production  of  which  in  1911  was  greatly  aided  by  the  unofficial, 
unacknowledged,  unpaid  theatrical  coaching  given  by  Max  Reinhardt  to 
the  Dresden  cast.  Hofmannsthal  easily  persuaded  Strauss  that  they 
should  give  Reinhardt  a  thank-offering,  and  they  agreed  on  a  German 
adaptation  of  a  Moliere  play  with  incidental  music  suited  to  the  tiny 
orchestral  pit  in  Reinhardt's  Berlin  theatre.  Neither  expected  to  spend 
much  time  on  this,  and  before  embarking  on  their  next  major  project 
together  —  they  had  decided  that  it  was  to  be  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  — 
Hofmannsthal  proposed  a  short  opera  on  the  old  theme  of  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus  on  the  Island  of  Naxos.  This  would  involve  opera  seria  singers 


William  Mann  has  been  on  the  musical  staff  of  The  Times  (London) 
since  1948,  and  chief  music  critic  of  that  paper  since  1960.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  Richard  Strauss's  Operas  (published  in  USA  by 
Oxford  University  Press)  and  is  currently  writing  a  companion  volume 
which  will  similarly  survey  all  of  Mozart's  operas.  Earlier  he  wrote  a 
mini-book  about  J.  S.  Bach,  translated  Scherchen's  The  Nature  of  Music, 
contributed  to  the  fifth  edition  of  Grove's  Dictionary  and  The  Record 
Guide,  as  well  as  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  Chamber's  Encyclopaedia 
and  numerous  symposial  books  about  music.  He  broadcasts  frequently 
on  radio,  and  sometimes  television,  about  music  of  all  sorts,  and  has 
been  associate  editor  of  Opera,  and  a  regular  reviewer  for  The  Gramo- 
phone for  some  years.  He  lives  in  Wimbledon  with  his  German-born 
wife,  four  daughters,  and  as  many  homeless  friends  as  his  large  but 
crowded  house  has  room  for — pianos  and  record-players  and  tape- 
decks  seem  to  take  up  much  of  the  available  space.  He  enjoys  playing 
the  piano,  tries  spasmodically  to  come  to  terms  with  the  guitar,  has 
almost  forgotten  how  to  play  the  double-bass  (bull-fiddle  in  USA),  and 
has  not  quite  abandoned  hope  of  composing  some  competent,  useful 
music  one  day.  He  used  to  sing  but  listeners  objected.  He  writes  pro- 
gram notes  and  has  translated  many  songs  for  the  program-books  of 
song  recitals,  as  well  as  several  operas  including  The  Ring,  Tristan  und 
Isolde  and  Fidelio. 


and  commedia  dell'  arte  characters,  and  was  intended  as  an  exercise 
for  the  writer  in  perfecting  his  technique  of  devising  words  for  music, 
specifically  Strauss's  music.  In  May  1911  Hofmannsthal  realized  that 
Ariadne  could  well  become  a  pendant  to  the  Moliere  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,  replacing  the  Turkish  ceremony  at  the  end.  Reinhardt  liked 
the  idea,  so  Hofmannsthal  quickly  drafted  a  sketch  and  sent  it  to  Strauss. 

Moliere's  five  acts  were  reduced  to  two.  Since  Reinhardt's  German 
Theater  in  Berlin  had  no  adequate  orchestra  pit  Strauss  would  have  to 
score  for  a  small  group  of  players  who,  Hofmannsthal  suggested,  should 
be  seated  on  the  stage  wearing  period  costume  during  the  opera. 
Strauss  firmly  vetoed  this  last  suggestion,  noted  that  the  Moliere  plot 
was  thin  in  this  abbreviated  version,  as  was  the  opera  scenario,  but 
thought  he  would  enjoy  setting  it  all  to  music;  at  once  he  envisaged  the 
musical  framework  and  the  voices  involved.  He  surprised  Hofmannsthal 
by  declaring  that  the  star  part  must  be  Zerbinetta  (this  character, 
imported  from  Moliere's  Les  fourberies  de  Scapin,  was  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  Hofmannsthal's  original  cast  list),  a  role  for  Selma  Kurz,  Hempel, 
or  Tetrazzini,  and  that  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  opera  would  be 
her  grand  coloratura  aria.  Hofmannsthal  acquiesced  in  this  wish  and 
even  derived  the  chief  philosophical  point  of  the  opera  from  the 
prominent  contrast  of  Ariadne  with  Zerbinetta.  But  he  disliked  the  idea 
of  importing  an  expensive  star  singer,  and  in  the  event  he  thought 
Grossmachtige  Prinzessin  vulgar  and  unnecessarily  exhibitionistic  (it 
would  place  the  work  beyond  the  powers  of  small  opera  companies). 
As  the  libretto  took  shape  Strauss  became  less  and  less  enthusiastic: 
beautiful  as  was  Hofmannsthal's  poetic  diction  it  did  not  supply  Strauss 
with  the  dramatically  vivid  characters  he  needed  to  inspire  him  —  they 
are  not  personages  at  all,  but  types,  mouthpieces  for  poetic  ideas. 
Hofmannsthal  was  piqued  by  his  collaborator's  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
failure  to  understand  the  serious  idea  behind  the  comic  jumble  of 
heroic  and  farcial  dramatic  styles.  Eventually  he  had  to  explain  to  Strauss 
just  what  the  contents  signified,  and  Strauss  rightly  insisted  that  this 
explanation  must  be  included  in  the  action  foregoing  the  opera,  since 
few  spectators  could  be  expected  to  infer  it  of  their  own  accord. 
Hofmannsthal  therefore  added  a  scene  to  his  Moliere  adaptation,  in 
which  the  casts  of  the  Ariadne  opera  and  of  the  comic  intermezzo 
Faithless  Zerbinetta  and  her  four  lovers  are  seen  together  backstage 
with  the  supposed  composer  of  the  opera,  his  music  teacher,  and  the 
lackeys  who  convey  Monsieur  Jourdain's  orders:  during  the  course  of 
this  scene  the  significance  is  more  or  less  made  clear.  Later  this  scene 
was  set  to  music  as  the  sung  prologue  to  the  revised  version  of  the 
opera  (generally  known  as  Ariadne  2).  This  performance  gives  us 
Ariadne  1  without  the  prefatory  scene  in  question,  so  I  shall  summarize 
Hofmannsthal's  interpretation  at  the  end  of  this  introductory  note. 
There  are  still  a  few  more  historical  details  that  have  to  be  given  first. 

Strauss  completed  the  full  score  of  Ariadne  1  on  July  22  1912.  By  now 
it  had  been  established  that  the  piece  as  written  was  musically  too 
demanding  for  the  facilities  of  Reinhardt's  theatre  in  Berlin.  Yet  it  had 
been  devised  for  Reinhardt  expressly,  and  both  collaborators  agreed 
that  only  Reinhardt  must  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  premiere. 
German  opera  houses  were  hotbeds  of  pride  and  jealousy,  and  would 


almost  certainly  refuse  to  admit  a  guest  producer,  let  alone  the  sort 
of  guest  cast  Strauss  and  Hofmannsthal  envisaged.  However  Richard 
Strauss  was  Germany's  leading  composer  and  he  had  persuaded  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  Stuttgart  to  accept  a  premiere  there  with  Reinhardt  as 
producer  and  Strauss  as  conductor.  Reinhardt  would  bring  his  actors 
from  Berlin.  Strauss  had  picked  Emmy  Destinn  for  Ariadne,  Karl  Erb  as 
Bacchus,  and  Frieda  Hempel  as  Zerbinetta.  When  it  came  to  the  crunch 
none  of  these  singers  was  available,  and  half  the  Moliere  cast  was 
from  Stuttgart.  The  local  artists  and  officials  did  what  they  could  to 
sabotage  rehearsals.  But  the  premiere  took  place  in  orderly  fashion  on 
October  25  1912  and  was  well  received.  For  Ariadne  Strauss  had  dis- 
covered an  up-and-coming  young  singer  called  Missi  Jeritza  (he  had 
heard  her  as  Offenbach's  Belle  Helene),  later  to  resume  her  baptismal 
name  of  Maria.  From  Berlin  came  Hermann  Hadlowker,  the  Bacchus; 
Hempel  (America's  first  Feldmarschallin  in  Rosenkavalier)  was  re- 
placed by  Margarethe  Siems  (the  Marschallin  in  the  world  premiere)  as 
Zerbinetta  —  try  if  you  will  to  imagine  any  of  today's  Marschallins 
singing  Grossmachtige  Prinzessin. 

Bourgeois-Ariadne  1  had  numerous  local  premieres,  but  the  style 
faltered  when  Reinhardt  was  not  in  charge.  Elegant  French  comedy  was 
a  style  altogether  unfamiliar  in  pre-world-war  I  Germany,  and  in  due 
course  the  collaborators  wrote  Ariadne  2  (first  performed  in  1916)  and 
the  extended  Bourgeois  2  with  concluding  Turkish  ceremony.  Ariadne  2 
has  now  become  a  repertory  opera  all  over  the  world.  But  some 
Straussians  have  a  particularly  soft  spot  for  Ariadne  7,  in  which  Zerbi- 
netta has  an  extra  solo  number,  the  Bacchus-Ariadne  scene  is  longer, 
and  the  opera  ends  (much  more  satisfactory,  I  think)  with  an  ensemble 
for  Zerbinetta  and  the  clowns.  In  Britain  where  I  live  we  have  had  four 
productions  of  Ariadne  7  as  against  three  of  Ariadne  2.  This  may  prove 
nothing  except  that  Ariadne  7  still  has  something  to  command  it 
to  audiences. 


Myth 

Ariadne  figures  in  Greek  mythology  as  part  of  the  extensive  saga  of 
Theseus  (a  good  modern  rationalistic  version  is  told  by  Mary  Renault  in 
The  King  Must  Die  and  its  sequel  The  Bull  from  the  Sea).  Ariadne  was 
the  daughter  of  King  Minos  of  Crete  who  exacted  from  Athens  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  nobly-born  youths  and  maidens,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
sacred  monster  of  Crete,  half-man,  half-bull,  called  Minotaur,  which 
dwelt  in  a  labyrinth  under  Minos's  palace.  Prince  Theseus  of  Athens, 
determined  to  end  this  levy  which  was  sapping  the  flower  of  Athenian 
stock,  had  himself  picked  as  one  of  the  victims  and  went  to  Crete.  He 
met  Ariadne,  they  fell  in  love,  and  when  the  Athenians  were  driven  into 
the  labyrinth  she  gave  him  a  sword  with  which  to  kill  the  beast  and  a 
long  ball  of  string  one  end  of  which  she  held  outside  the  labyrinth  so 
that  the  Athenians  could  retrace  their  steps  when  the  Minotaur  was 
dead.  Theseus  promised  in  return  to  marry  Ariadne,  and  on  the  home- 
ward journey  to  Athens  she  became  pregnant  by  him.  But  when  their 
ship  stopped  at  the  island  of  Naxos  in  the  Aegean  Sea  he  abandoned 


her  there  —  some  say  because  she  became  a  manic  devotee  of  Artemis, 
others  because  the  god  Bacchus  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  in- 
structed Theseus  in  a  dream  to  surrender  her.  In  one  version  of  the 
myth  it  was  not  Bacchus  but  her  priest  Onarus  who  comforted  Ariadne 
on  Naxos  and  fathered  her  children.  More  romantic  souls  preferred  to 
believe,  as  Hofmannsthal  shows,  that  Bacchus  took  her  away,  and  gave 
her  a  crown  of  seven  stars  which  even  now  represent  her  in  the  sky  at 
night  (the  connection  with  stars  reminds  us  that  to  the  Egyptians  Bac- 
chus was  Osiris,  the  Sun-god  —  to  the  Greeks  he  was  sometimes  Diony- 
sos  in  whose  honour  the  great  drama  festivals  were  held). 

The  opera  of  Ariadne  on  Naxos 

This  myth  had  provided  subject-matter  for  numerous  operas  by,  among 
others,  Monteverdi  (1608),  Cambert  (1674),  Kusser  (1692),  Porpora  (1714), 
Handel  (1734),  Benda  (1775-same  title  as  Strauss)  and  Edelmann  (1782). 
For  present  purposes  we  are  to  believe  that  Monsieur  Jourdain  has 
commissioned  a  young  composer  (as  it  might  be  Mozart  at  the  time  of 
Idomeneo  or  earlier)  to  write  an  opera  seria  on  the  theme  of  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos.  Rehearsals  have  taken  place  and  the  composer  is  about  to 
conduct  the  first  performance.  Unbeknown  to  him  Monsieur  Jourdain 
has  engaged  a  commedia  dell'  arte  troupe  of  clowns  to  provide  a  comic 
intermezzo  which  will  follow  the  performance  of  Ariadne.  The  com- 
poser has  just  adjusted  his  sensitive  nature,  with  bad  grace,  to  accept 
this  disagreeable  fact  when  Monsieur  Jourdain,  who  as  payer  of  the 
piper  has  been  fretting  over  the  loss  of  status  he  will  suffer  by  the 
representation  in  his  luxuriously  appointed  mansion  of  a  desert  island, 
decides  to  call  another  tune  and  sends  word  that  both  spectacles  are 
to  be  executed  simultaneously  in  such  a  form  that  the  entertainment 
will  be  concluded  before  9  pm  when  a  fireworks  display  is  due  to  begin. 
For  Jourdain,  whom  Hofmannsthal  envisaged  as  a  typical  member  of 
the  public,  opera  seria,  commedia  dell'  arte  and  fireworks  are  all  fash- 
ionable entertainments,  none  more  important  than  the  others  except 
that  Ariadne  is  liable  to  be  less  entertaining  because  serious,  and  fire- 
works are  much  the  jolliest  (Hofmannsthal  may  have  intended  a  dig  at 
Strauss  who  set  such  store  by  Zerbinetta's  vocal  fireworks  and  who  was 
rather  bored  by  the,  to  Hofmannsthal,  profound  and  moving  theme  of 
Ariadne's  loneliness  and  longing  for  death).  It  never  enters  Jourdain's 
head  that  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  such  entertainments  are  dif- 
ficult, laborious  and  strenuous;  he  would  regard  creative  art  as  a  spare- 
time  occupation,  like  the  schoolmaster  who,  when  a  pupil  announced 
his  intention  of  being  a  pianist,  asked  what  he  would  do  during  the  day 
time. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  subsidiary  theme  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  The 
work  which  began  as  a  half-hour  intermezzo,  a  bonne-bouche  for  a 
great  producer,  a  diverting  study  for  an  author  who  wished  to  acquire 
transcendental  technique  in  the  librettist's  craft,  and  a  little  something 
to  keep  a  frivolous  composer  busy  while  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  was 
maturing  —  this  opusculum  blossomed  into  a  project  of  major  intel- 
lectual substance,  a  justification  of  the  poet's  existence  and  immortality, 


and  the  means  whereby  his  composer-collaborator  would  be  led  away 
from  undesirably  progressive,  post-Wagnerian  tendencies  into  a  respect- 
ful regard  for  the  claims  of  great  poetry  and  a  suitably  subservient  at- 
titude to  the  process  of  garbing  it  with  pleasant,  unobtrusive  and  easily 
performable  music.  Hofmannsthal  may  thereby  have  been  indulging 
folies  de  grandeur,  but  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  in  a 
spirit  of  high  professional  competence  and  self-critical  seriousness.  We 
had  better  consider  what  he  was  getting  at. 

Style  and  Idea 

Hofmannsthal  took  his  job  as  Strauss's  librettist  very  seriously.  He  was 
aware  that  opera  librettos  were  poor  from  a  literary  and  dramatic  point 
of  view,   that  Strauss  was  the   most  prestigious   living  German   opera 
composer,  and  that  he  himself,  as  the  greatest  living  German  poet  (in 
his  own  estimation),  was  uniquely  well  placed  to  set  an  exalted  standard. 
For  an  Austrian  with  some  Italian  blood  in  his  veins  he  was  not,  I  be- 
lieve, very  musical;  and  for  a  poet  he  had  little  sense  of  theatre  —  time 
and  again   it  was  Strauss  who  redeemed  their  librettos  by  suggesting 
what  was  not,  and  what  could  be,  good  theatre.  But  Hofmannsthal  was 
well-read  and  he  thought  continually  about  what  made  opera  librettos 
truly  great.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  in  the  Dionysiac  festivals  of  ancient 
Greece  a  cathartic  tragedy  was  followed  by  a  cheerful  satyr-play,  and 
that  in  baroque  opera  a  comic  intermezzo  separated  the  two  acts  of  an 
opera  seria.  He  was  familiar  with  Da  Ponte's  libretti  for  Mozart  (not  to 
mention  Schikaneder's  for  Die  Zauberflote)  in  which  serious  and  comic, 
formal  and  informal,  elements  are  gloriously  mingled  together.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  idea  of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  originated  from  Hofmannsthal's 
consideration  of  these  contrasts  which  could  significantly  be  exterior- 
ized by  a  blend  in  which  the  two  identities  were  kept  separate.  The 
Ariadne  and  Bacchus  story  allowed  him  to  develop  his  favourite  idea  of 
constancy,  and  to  explain  how  a  one-man  woman  could  submit  to  an- 
other man's  embraces.   But  the  collaboration   of  the  buffo  comedians 
helped  him  to  present  this  theme  with  a  diversity  and  formal  compart- 
mentalization  that  he  regarded  as  suitable  for  music  —  and  desirable 
for  a  composer  who  favoured  the  symphonic  architecture  that  was  al- 
ways  in   danger  of  reshaping   (and    therefore   spoiling)    the    librettist's 
careful  plan.  Hofmannsthal  was  often  reminding  Strauss  that  no  other 
author  of  comparable  distinction  was  so  unselfish  as  to  work  actively 
with  an  opera  composer;  and  of  Ariadne  he  declared  that  the  whole 
project  was  designed  simply  as  a  vehicle  for  Strauss's  music,  to  give  the 
composer  pleasure.  But  already  he  had  evidence  that  Strauss  was  bored 
with  the  whole  idea;  Strauss  drew  inspiration  from  real  people  and  their 
human  predicaments,  especially  of  the  mind,  and  these  do  not  occur  at 
all  in  Ariadne  where  the  characters  are  dummies  of  the  ventriloquist 
Hofmannsthal.  The  purpose  of  Ariadne  was  quite  selfish:  to  project  a 
literary  idea  which  was  taking  hold  of  the  poet's  imagination,  and  to 
force  the  composer  into  a  subservient  role  so  that  the  beauties  of  the 
poetry  would  not  be  lost.  When  Strauss  gave  prime  emphasis  to  Zer- 
binetta  (because  she  would  enliven  the  music  of  an  otherwise  dreary 
and    artificial    piece)    Hofmannsthal    may    have    realized    that   Ariadne 
could  become  a  telling  allegory  of  their  artistic  collaboration:  Hugo  von 


Ariadne  living  alone  on  his  creative  island,  awaiting  the  transfiguration 
of  an  idea;  Zerbinetta-Strauss  deriving  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from 
such  lowly  stimuli  as  Savonarola  and  Ruckert  —  and  the  two  united 
only  through  mutual  incomprehension.  This,  at  least,  is  my  interpreta- 
tion; if  it  is  true  it  explains  why  Hofmannsthal  so  continually  and 
peevishly  attacked  Strauss  for  not  appreciating  Ariadne  as  a  serious 
work  of  art.  Where  Hofmannsthal  failed  —  if  he  did  —  was  in  exterioriz- 
ing the  technique  but  not  the  idea  which  justified  it.  Hence  his  explana- 
tory letter  to  Strauss,  the  prose  scene  introducing  the  opera,  the  sung 
prologue  of  Ariadne  2  and  the  article,  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to 
the  composer,  which  appeared  in  the  Neues  Tageblatt  on  October  12 
1912.  In  the  knowledge  that  this  last  helped  me  to  understand  what 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  is  about  I  append  here  my  translation  of  some  rele- 
vant sentences  from  it. 

'You  ask  me  the  meaning  of  the  transformation  which  Ariadne  under- 
goes in  Bacchus's  arms,  because  you  feel  that  here  is  the  vital  moment, 
not  only  for  Ariadne  and  Bacchus,  but  for  the  whole  work  .  .  .  Trans- 
formation is  the  life  of  life  itself,  the  real  mystery  of  Nature  as  creative 
force.  Permanence  is  numbness  and  death.  Whoever  wants  to  live  mu^t 
surpass  himself,  must  transform  himself:  he  has  to  forget.  And  yet  all 
human  merit  is  linked  with  permanence,  unforgetfulness,  constancy. 
This  is  one  of  the  deep  fundamental  paradoxes  on  which  existence  is 
constructed,  like  the  temple  at  Delphi  on  its  yawning  crevasse  ...  So 
here  we  have  Ariadne  confronting  Zerbinetta,  as  once  Elektra  con- 
fronted Chrysothemis.  Chrysothemis  wanted  to  live,  nothing  more;  and 
she  knew  that  anyone  who  wants  to  live  must  forget.  Elektra  cannot 
forget.  How  could  the  two  sisters  understand  one  another?  Zerbinetta  is 
in  her  element  when  she  is  careering  from  one  man  to  another;  but 
Ariadne  could  only  be  one  man's  wife,  can  only  be  one  man's  relict. 
She  tears  her  garment;  it  is  the  gesture  of  those  who  want  to  escape 
the  world.  This  is  the  end  of  all  things,  she  says,  and  it  is  as  sad,  though 
not  as  final,  as  much  said  by  Elektra,  for  whom  Clytemnestra's  bed- 
chamber is  the  world,  and  the  world  is  Clytemnestra's  bedchamber.  For 
Elektra  nothing  remains  but  death;  but  here  the  subject  is  taken  fur- 
ther. Ariadne  too  imagines  she  yields  herself  to  Death;  and  "her  boat 
sinks,  only  to  float  on  new  seas".  This  is  transformation,  miracle  of 
miracles,  the  true  secret  of  love.  The  unfathomable  depths  of  our  nature, 
the  bond  between  us  and  something  unidentifiable,  everlasting,  which 
from  our  childhood,  and  even  from  the  time  before  birth,  was  close 
within  us,  may  shut  from  within  and  leave  us  lastingly,  detrimentally 
paralysed;  shortly  before  Death,  we  anticipate,  they  will  re-open:  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  though  it  can  hardly  be  put  into  words,  is  revealed  in 
the  minutes  which  precede  the  death  of  Elektra.  But  in  a  being  not  so 
marked  out  by  fate,  a  gentler  force  than  death  will  also  unlock  these 
depths;  love  permeates  that  being;  if  love  takes  hold  with  its  full  power, 
then  the  utmost  depths  are  released  from  paralysis:  the  world  is  re- 
stored to  this  person,  yes  he  can  conjure  up  a  vision  of  the  world  even 
magically  as  here  and  hereafter  simultaneously.  When  Ariadne  sees 
before  her  transfigured  self  that  the  cave  of  her  sorrows  has  been 
changed  into  a  temple  of  joy,  when  her  mother's  eyes  gaze  at  her  out 
of  Bacchus's  cloak  and  the  island  turns  from  a  prision  into  a  Paradise  — 
what  does  she  realize  but  that  she  is  in  love  and  alive? 


'She  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  her  soul  is  in  truth  transformed  —  and 
of  course  it  is  truth  at  a  higher  level,  so  how  could  it  be  truth  to  Zer- 
binetta  and  her  like?  These  vulgar  life-masks  see  in  Ariadne's  experi- 
ence precisely  what  they  are  capable  of  seeing:  the  exchange  of  a  new 
lover  for  an  old.  And  so  the  two  spiritual  worlds  are  ironically  con- 
nected in  the  end,  by  the  only  possible  connexion:  incomprehen- 
sion. .  .  / 

For  them  mutual  incomprehension.  For  us  ambivalence:  Ariadne  is  ex- 
plained by  Zerbinetta;  Bacchus  is  set  against  'the  vulgar  mask'  of  Harle- 
quin, the  three  nymphs  against  the  grotesque  ensemble  of  clowns  — 
and  Hofmannsthal  is  set  against  Strauss.  But  in  this  last  confrontation  it 
is  Strauss  who  wins.  Hofmannsthal  could  imagine  and  ponder  and 
divine,  but  Strauss  could  and  did  communicate.  It  is  not  because  of 
Hofmannsthal  but  because  of  Strauss  that  Igor  Stravinsky  writes  envi- 
ously of  what  he  calls  'that  now  so  ascendant  Ariadne'. 
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ARIADNE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Robert  Nagy,  Claire  Watson, 

Beverly  Sills  and  John  Reardon 


ARIADNE  ON   NAXOS 

Libretto  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 
English  translation  by  Miles  Malleson 

(Ariadne,  in  front  of  a  cave  on  the  ground,  without  moving. 
Najade,  Dryade  and  Echo  on  one  side.) 

Najade  Does  she  sleep? 

Dryade  Does  she  sleep? 

Najade  No,  she  is  weeping! 

Dryade  Weeping  in  her  sleep!  Listen!  She  groans. 

Both  Alas!  That  is  what  we  are  used  to  of  her. 

Najade  Day  after  day  in  sorrowful  mourning. 

Dryade  Always  new  bitter  complaints. 

Najade  Cramps  and  fits  anew. 

Dryade  Wounded  heart  for  ever,  ever! 

Echo  Ever!  Ever! 

Dryade  Irreconcilable! 

Echo  Irreconcilable. 

All  three  Alas,  that  is  what  we  are  used  to. 

Like  the  soft  shaking  of  leaves, 

Like  the  light  swaying  of  waves, 

It  glides  away  above  us. 

Her  tears,  her  laments, 

O,  since  how  many,  many  days, 

They  hardly  burden  your  mind! 
Ariadne  (on  the  ground)   Where  was  I?  Dead?  And  yet 

I  live,  live  again,  and  live  still? 

But  it  is  no  life  that  I  live! 

Torn  heart,  will  you  go  on  beating  for  ever? 

(half  getting  up) 

What  did  I  dream  of?  Alas,  forgotten  already! 

My  brain  holds  nothing: 

Only  shadows  go  through  a  shadow. 

And  yet,  something  winces  then,  and  gives  so 

much  pain! 

Oh! 

Echo  Oh! 

Harlekin  (behind  the  scenery)     How  young  and  beautiful 

and  exceedingly  sad! 

Zerbinetta  Like  a  child  to  look  at,  but  how  dark  under  her  eyes! 

Harlekin    )  And  difficult,  very  difficult  to  console,  I  am 

Truffaldin  J  afraid. 

Ariadne  (without  in  the  least  taking  notice  of  them.  To 

herself,  in  a  monologue) 

Once  there  was  something  wonderful,  it  was 

Theseus-Ariadne; 

And  it  walked  in  the  light  and  enjoyed  life! 

Why  do  I  know  about  it?  I  want  to  forget! 


Najade 
Dryade 
Echo 
Ariadne 


Harlekin 

Zerbinetta 

Scaramuccio 
Truffaldin 

Ariadne 


Zerbinetta 
Harlekin 


(Echo 
song. 

Zerbinetta 
Harlekin 

(Echo 


There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  must  find: 

It  is  a  shame  to  be  deranged  as  I  am! 

One  has  to  shake  oneself:  yes,  that  I  must  find: 

The  maid,  that  I  was! 

I  have  found  it  now  —  Gods!  let  me  keep  it! 

But  I  cannot  find  the  name  —  it  has  grown  together 

With  another  name,  one  thing 

So  easily  grows  into  the  other,  alas! 

fas  if  wanting  to  remind  her,  to  awaken  her) 
Ariadne! 

(gives  a  sign  of  refusal) 

Not  ever  again!  She  lives  here  all  on  her  own, 

She  breathes  lightly,  she  walks  so  lightly, 

No  blade  moves  where  she  walks, 

Her  sleep  is  pure,  her  mind  is  clear, 

Her  heart  is  sincere  like  a  spring: 

She  holds  out  well,  and  therefore  soon  there 

comes  the  day, 
When  she  may  roll  herself  into  her  coat, 
When  she  may  cover  her  face  with  a  cloth, 
And  may  lie  in  it 
And  be  a  corpse!   (she  dreams  on) 

I  am  afraid  pain  has  perturbed  her  senses. 

Try  it  with  music! 

Surely,  she  is  mad! 

(without  turning  her  head,  to  herself;  as  if  she 

had  heard  these  last  words  in  her  dream) 
Mad,  but  wise,  yes!  I  know  what  does  you  good, 
If  you  keep  it  far  enough  from  your  poor  heart. 

Oh!  try  then  a  little  song. 

Love,  hate,  hope,  and  hesitation, 

All  joy  and  all  pain, 

Everything  can  a  heart  bear 

Once  and  ever  again! 

But  neither  joy  nor  grief, 

Dead  to  all  pains, 

That  is  death  for  your  heart, 

And  you  must  not  get  like  that! 

You  must  raise  yourself  out  of  the  darkness, 

Even  if  it  means  pains  anew, 

But  you  must  live,  dear  life, 

Live  only  once  again! 

indifferently  repeats,  like  a  bird,  the  melody  of  Harlekin' 's 
Ariadne,  without  stirring,  dreams  on) 

(half  aloud,  parlando)     She  does  not  even  lift  her  head. 
(in  the  same  way)     It  is  all  in  vain.  I  felt  it 
while  I  was  singing. 

again  repeats  the  tune) 


Zerbinetta  But  you  are  completely  beside  yourself. 

Harlekin  Never  before  has  any  human  being  touched 

me  like  she. 
Zerbinetta  That  is  what  happens  to  you  with  every  woman. 

Harlekin  And  perhaps  not  to  you  with  every  man? 

Ariadne  (to  herself) 

There  is  a  realm  where  everything  is  pure: 

And  it  has  a  name  as  well:  the  land  of  the  deceased. 

(While  talking  she  gradually  gets  up  from  the  ground) 

Here  nothing  is  pure! 

Here  everything  was  added  to  everything! 

(She  pulls  her  garment  closer  around  herself) 

But  soon  a  messenger  will  come, 

Hermes  they  call  him. 

With  his  rod 

He  reigns  over  the  soul: 

He  drives  them  on 

Like  light  birds, 

Like  withered  leaves. 

You   beautiful,  quiet  God!    Look!   Ariadne   is 

waiting  for  you! 
Oh,  your  heart  must  be  free 
From  all  wild  pains; 
Then  his  face  will  beckon  to  me, 
His  steps  will  be  before  my  cave, 
Darkness  will  be  upon  my  eyes, 
And  his  hand  will  lie  upon  my  heart. 
In  those  beautiful  festive  garments, 
Which  my  mother  gave  to  me, 
Those  limbs  will  rest, 
Beautifully  adorned  and  all  on  their  own, 
The  quiet  cave  becomes  my  grave. 
But  noiselessly  my  soul 
Will  follow  her  new  master, 
Like  a  light  leaf  in  the  wind, 
Follows  down,  follows  so  willingly. 

You  will  set  me  free, 

Give  me  to  myself, 

You  will  take  away 

This  burden  of  a  life. 

I  shall  lose  myself  completely  in  you, 

Ariadne  will  be  with  you. 

(Harlekin,  Brighella,  Scaramuccio,  Truffaldin,  behind  them  Zer- 
binetta, begin  trying  to  cheer  up  Ariadne  with  a  dance.  Echo, 
Najade,  Dryade  have  disappeared  during  Ariadne's  monologue) 

All  four  Madam  indulges  much  too  much 

in  mourning  and  sadness. 
Whatever  bad  luck  may  have  come  upon  you, 
Time  passes  by  and  erases  the  traces. 


Zerbinetta 


All  four 


Zerbinetta 


We  duly  respect  the  pains  of  love, 

But  sorrowful  yearning  we  want  to  avoid. 

To  cheer  you  up  there  humbly  draw  near 

With  her  attendants  this  pretty  child,  (they  dance) 

It  is  at  stake  to  prove  if  dancing  and  singing 

Are  any  use  in  drying  the  tears  in  a  beautiful  eye. 

The  caressing  sun  dries  up  the  tears, 

And  the  loose  wind  dries  up  the  tears. 

To  cheer  you  up,  O  sad  lady,  is  the  order  that 

This  pretty  child  gave  to  her  attendants. 

(while  the  four  others  go  on  dancing) 

How  they  swing  their  bodies,  dance  and  sing, 

I  should  quite  like  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

But  the  Princess  shuts  her  eyes, 

She  does  not  like  the  dance,  she  does  not  like  the  tune. 

(stepping  in  among  the  four  dancers) 

Go  away!  Leave  it!  You  are  getting  a  burden! 

(going  on  dancing) 

To  cheer  her  up,  O  sad  lady,  is  the  order  that 

This  pretty  child  gave  to  her  attendants. 

But  however  we  dance,  however  we  sing, 

We  are  not  lucky,  whatever  we  bring. 

(pushing  them  away  by  force) 

Therefore  leave  dancing  and  leave  singing, 

Withdraw!  Back!  Do  you  not  understand? 

You  are  only  in  the  way!  (she  clears  them  off  the  stage) 

(all  four  exit) 

(starts  with  a  low  bow  before  Ariadne) 

Mighty  Princess,  who  would  not  understand 

That  the  sorrows  of  such  noble  and  illustrious  persons 

Must  be  measured  with  a  different  scale 

Than  those  of  ordinary  mortals.  But  — 

(coming  one  step  closer  up,  but  Ariadne  does 

not  care  for  her  in  any  way) 
Are  we  not  women  among  ourselves,  and  does  not  beat 
In  every  breast  an  inconceivable,  inconceivable  heart? 
(again  nearer,  with  a  bow.  Ariadne  covers  up 
her  face  in  order  not  to  have  to  take  notice  of  her) 
To  speak  of  our  weakness, 
To  confess  it  to  ourselves, 
Is  this  not  painfully  sweet? 
You  do  not  want  to  listen  to  me  — 
Beautiful  and  proud  and  motionless 
As  if  a  monument  on  your  own  tomb  — 
Do  you  want  to  confide  in  anyone  else 
But  this  rock  and  these  waves? 
(Ariadne  steps  back  to  the  entrance  of  her  cave) 
Princess,  listen,  —  it  is  not  only  you  alone, 
All  of  us  —  alas,  all  of  us.  What  made  your 

heart  grow  numb, 
Who  is  the  woman,  who  has  not  gone  through  all  that? 


Left  alone!  In  despair!  exposed! 

Oh!  These  wild  islands  are  innumerable; 

Also  amidst  of  men,  I  —  I  myself 

Have  lived  on  several  of  them  — 

And  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  curse  all  men. 

(Ariadne  retires  to  the  cave,  Zerbinetta  addresses  the 

rest  of  her  consolations  to  the  unseen) 
Faithless  —  they  are  that! 
Monsters,  without  limits! 
A  short  night,  a  hasty  day, 
A  drift  of  air,  a  flowing  glance 
Changes  their  heart! 
And  are  we  charmed 
Against  these  cruel  —  delightful, 
And  inconceivable  transformations? 
While  I  still  believe  I  belong  wholly  to  the  one, 
While  I  still  think  to  be  quite  sure  of  myself, 
Already  some  freedom,  tasted  never  before, 
Already  some  new,  furtive  love 
And  its  roving  bold  feeling 
Is  infatuatingly  creeping  into  my  heart. 
I  am  still  truthful  and  yet  I  am  lying  already, 
I  think  I  am  faithful  and  I  am  unfaithful  already, 
Everything  is  weighted  with  wrong  weights  — 
And  half  knowingly  and  half  in  ecstasy 
At  last  I  betray  him  and  still  love  him  so  much! 
Yes,  half  conscious  and  half  in  ecstasy, 
At  last  I  betray  him  and  still  love  him  so  much! 
Thus  is  was  with  Pagliazzo 
And  with  Mezzetin! 
Then  there  was  Cavicchio, 
Then  Burattin, 
Then  Pasquariello! 
Oh,  and  sometimes, 
It  seems  to  me, 
They  were  two  of  them! 
But  never  just  whims, 
Always  a  'must'! 
Always  anew  an 
Anxious  amazement. 
How  can  a  heart 
So  little  understand  itself? 

As  a  God  each  one  came, 

And  his  steps  alone  made  me  mute, 

When  he  kissed  my  forehead  and  my  cheeks, 

I  was  that  God's  prisoner 

And  transformed  through  and  through! 

As  a  God  each  one  came, 

And  each  one  transformed  me; 

And  when  he  kissed  my  mouth  and  my  cheeks 

I  surrendered  and  was  mute! 

When  the  new  God  came, 

1  surrendered  and  was  mute! 
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(Zerbinetta 
flatter  each 


Brighella 


(jumping  out  from  behind  the  scenery) 
Well  preached!  But  to  deaf  ears! 

Yes,  it  seems,  the  lady  and  I  speak  different  languages. 
It  seems  so. 

The  question  is,  if  she  will  not,  in  the  end,  learn 
to  express  herself  in  my  language. 

Let  us  wait  and  see.  But  what  we  shall  not  wait  for . . . 
(in  one  leap  he  is  closely  up  to  her  and  tries  to 
embrace  her) 

(trying  to  make  herself  free)  Who  do  you  take  me  for? 

For  a  very  charming  girl,  whose  relation  to  me 

urgently  requires  to  be  revived  .  .  . 
You  saucy  creature!  And  even  here! 

Two  steps  off  from  the  lodging  of  the  Princess! 

Pah,  lodging!  It  is  a  cave. 

What  difference  does  it  make? 

A  great  difference:  it  has  no  windows,     (again 
tries  to  kiss  her) 

(breaking  free  by  force)  I  believe  you  really  could  do  it! 
Do  not  doubt,  I  could  do  everything! 
(measures  him  at  one  glance,  half  to  herself) 
To  think  that  there  are  women  who  like  him 

specially  because  of  that .  .  . 
And  to  think,  that  you,  from  top  to  toes,  are 

one  of  them! 
measures  him  with  a  glance) 

(putting    their    heads    out    from    behind    the 

scenery,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left) 
Hush!  Hush!  Zerbinetta! 
(withdrawing  from  Harlekin,  running  into  the 

front  part  of  the  stage,  to  herself,  nearly  to 

the  audience) 
Men!  Oh  Lord,  if  you  really  wanted  us  to  resist, 
Why  did  you  make  them  so  variable! 
(she  ends,  out  of  prose,  with  a  roulade) 
To  console  a  stubborn  person, 
Oh  leave  this  painful  business! 
If  she  does  not  want  to  be  consoled, 
Let  her  weep,  she  may  be  right! 

dances  from  one  to  the  other,  knowing  how  to 
of  them) 

(in  a  foolish  manner) 
But  I  shall  not  be  stubborn, 
If  you  will  be  kind  to  me. 
Oh,  I  would  not  ask  for  more, 
I  shall  be  very  pleased. 


Scaramuccio  (with  a  sly  expression) 

On  this  island 
There  are  beauty  spots. 
Come,  let  me  show  them  to  you, 
I  know  where  they  are. 

Truffaldin  (clumsy  and  greedy) 

If  I  only  had  a  carriage, 

And  a  horse  to  it, 

I  should  soon  have  the  little  girl 

Somewhere  to  myself! 

Harlekin  (discreet  is  the  background) 

How  she  squanders  eyes  and  hands, 
I  shall  quietly  wait  here  for  the  end! 

Zerbinetta  (dancing  from  one  to  the  other) 

Always  a  'Must',  never  a  whim, 
Always  anew  an  anxious  amazement! 


Brighella 
Harlekin 
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(all  four,  with  Zerbinetta,  in  various  ways  linking  up) 

I  am  not  stubborn. 
I  shall  quietly  wait. 

(while  dancing)  Thus  it  was  with  Pasquariello, 

and  so  with  Mezzetin! 
If  I  only  had  this  girl  .  .  . 
I  knew  what  I  did! 

(while  dancing)  Then  with  Cavicchio  and  with  Burattin! 
Come,  let  me  lead  you, 
I  shall  quietly  wait. 

(while  dancing)  Oh,  and  sometimes,  it  was  two  of  them ! 
There  are  pretty  spots: 
I  knew  what  I  did! 

Oh,  and  sometimes  it  was  two  of  them! 
(While  dancing  she  seems  to  lose  one  shoe. 

Scaramuccio  quickly  seizes  it  and  kisses  it. 

She  lets  him  put  it  on  her  foot,  while  leaning  on 

Truffaldin,  who  has  fallen  at  her  feet  on  her  other 
side) 
(speaking  of  Truffaldin)  How  ardently  he  lowers  himself! 
(of  Scaramuccio,  stretching  out   to   him    the 

palm   of  her  hand,   for   him    to   kiss   it) 
How  pressure  is  returned  with  pressure! 
Hand  and  lip,  mouth  and  hand, 
What  a  convulsive,  enchanting  band! 


(Scaramuccio  and  Truffaldin  recede.  Brighella  clumsily  jumps 
towards  Zerbinetta,  wants  to  embrace  her,  but  she  dexterously 
escapes  him) 


Zerbinetta 


(dancing  again)   If  I  make  him  jealous  of  these, 
The  stubborn  fellow  —  how  plainly 
The  stubborn  fellow  will  dance  about! 


Brighella  (stiffly  dancing) 

If  she  makes  me  jealous  ot  these 

How  pliantly  shall  I  dance 

Around  this  pretty  doll! 
Scaramuccio  (also  dancing) 

If  she  makes  us  jealous  of  him, 

Ho,  how  pliantly  all  will  dance 

Around  her  to  win  her  favour! 
Truffaldin  (in  the  same  way) 

How  well  she  knows  how  to  make  them  all 

Dance  pliantly  and  to  make  them  all  jealous 

Of  each  other  without  pause! 

(while  all  three  dance  around,  she  throws  herself,  in  the  back- 
ground, into  Harlekin's  arms  and  hurries  off  with  him) 


Scaramuccio 

Brighella 

Truffaldin 


Brighella 
Truffaldin 


All  three 


Zerbinetta's  voice 


(finding  themselves  on  their  own) 

For  me  her  shoe!  For  me  her  glance! 

For  me  her  hand!  That  was  the  sign, 

Slyly  must  I  sneak  away, 

The  heavenly  creature  is  waiting  for  me, 

She  has  selected  me  for  her  joy! 

(All  three  furtively  sneak  into  the  scenery;  im- 
mediately afterwards  Scaramuccio  reappears 
first,  masked.  To  himself) 

Hush!  Where  is  she?  Where  can  she  be? 

(spying  around) 

(masked,  quiet  and  foolishly-sly) 

Hush,  where  is  she?  Where  can  she  be?  (turns  and 
bumps  into  Scaramuccio,  as  he  returns) 

(masked,  coming  forward  at  the  same  moment 
as  Brighella  turns.) 

Hush,  where  is  she?  Where  can  she  be? 

(also  bumping  into  the  two  others;  all  three 
stagger  into  the  middle  of  the  stage) 

(each  to  himself)    Silly  chance!  But  I  cannot 
be  recognized! 

(from  the  back,  sounding  as  if  from  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  cave)  How  can  a  heart 

So  little  understand  itself? 


(Brighella,  Scaramuccio,  Truffaldin  look  at  each  other) 
Harlekin's  voice 


Zerbinetta's  voice 
The  three  fellows 
Harlekin's  voice 
Zerbinetta's  voice 
The  three  fellows 


(invisible)     Oh,   how  charming  and   delicate 

these  limbs! 
Hand  and  lip,  mouth  and  hand! 
Hei,  hei! 

How  pressure  is  returned  with  pressure! 
What  a  convulsive,  enchanting  band! 
(angrily  and  sadly  dancing  off  the  stage) 
Hei,  hei,  hei,  hei!  This  thief!  This  thief! 
That  base,  mean  thief! 
Hei!  Hei!  Hei!  Hei! 
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(The  stage  is  empty,  the  three  masked  characters  having  left  it. 
Interlude  of  the  orchestra,  referring  to  Bacchus,  strange,  and 
mysterious;  then:  Najade,  Dryade,  Echo  hastily  enter,  nearly  at 
the  same  time) 

(excited)  A  charming  wonder! 
An  enchanting  boy! 
A  young  God! 

A  young  God,  a  young  God! 
So  you  know? 
His  name? 
Bacchus! 

An  enchanting  boy! 
Listen  to  me! 
Listen  to  me! 

His  mother  died  at  his  birth. 
The  daughter  of  a  king. 

The  sweetheart  of  a  God,  the  sweetheart  of  a  God! 
What  sort  of  a  God? 

(enthusiastic)     The  sweetheart  of  a  God,  the 
sweetheart  of  a  God! 

(eagerly)    What  sort  of  a  God? 

But  the  baby  —  oh,  listen  —  nymphs,  nymphs 

brought  him  up! 
(enthusiastic)        Nymphs    brought    him    up, 

nymphs  brought  him  up! 

>  Nymphs!  The  tender,  godly  child! 

Oh,  that  it  was  not  us! 

(like  a  bird)    Oh,  that  it  was  not  us! 

He  grows  like  a  flame  in  the  wind, 

He  is  no  longer  a  babe  —  boy  and  man! 

Quickly  on  board  with  his  wild  mates! 

Sails  up  in  the  night  in  the  wind! 

He  at  the  rudder. 

Bold!  The  boy! 

(bird-like)    He  at  the  rudder! 
Hail  to  the  first  adventurer! 

He  at  the  rudder,  he  at  the  rudder! 

The  first!  you  know  what  it  was? 

Circe!  Circe!  at  her  island 

The  ship  lands,  to  her  palace 

Their  feet  rove,  with  torches,  at  night .  .  . 

(taking  the  words  out  of  Najade's  mouth) 

At  the  doorstep  she  receives  him, 

To  the  table  she  drags  him, 

Serves  him  a  meal,  fetches  him  a  drink. 
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(eagerly)    The  charmed  drink!  The  charmed  lips! 
Too  sweet  gifts  of  love! 

Too  sweet  gifts  of  love! 

(triumph  in  her  voice) 

But  the  boy  —  but  the  boy!  — 

When  she,  impudent  and  presumptive, 

Beckons  him  to  her  feet  — 

Her  tricks  are  in  vain, 

Because  no  animal  sinks  to  the  ground! 

All  her  tricks  are  in  vain, 

Because  no  animal  sinks  to  the  ground! 

Wrested  from  her  arms, 

Pale  and  astonished,  without  mocking  — 

Not  transformed,  not  bound, 

A  young  God  is  standing  before  her! 

(bird-like,  enthusiastic) 

Not  transformed! 

(at  the  entrance  to  the  cave)    Ariadne! 


Is  she  asleep? 

Is  she  asleep? 

No,  she  can  hear  us! 

(announcing,  for  Ariadne)    A  charming  wonder! 

A  boy!  A  God! 

(all  the  time  towards  the  cave) 

Yesterday  still  the  guest  of  Circe, 

With  her  lying  at  her  meal, 

Sipping  from  her  charmed  drink  — 

Not  transformed!  Not  transformed! 
Today  he  is  here  with  us! 
Do  you  hear? 
Do  you  hear? 
(softly)  Ariadne! 

(Bacchus'  voice  can  be  heard.  At  the  same  moment,  as  if  p 
by  magic  force,  Ariadne  steps  out  of  the  cave,  listening, 
three  nymphs,  also  listening,  retire.) 

Bacchus'  voice  (young,  charming,  dreaming) 

Circe,  can  you  hear  me? 
You  hardly  did  me  any  harm.  — 
But  those,  who  completely  belong  to  you, 
What  are  you  doing  to  them? 
Circe,  I  could  flee  you, 
Look,  I  can  smile  and  rest  — 
Circe,  what  was  your  desire 
To  do  to  me? 

(into  his  song,  to  herself,  very  softly) 
He  affects  all  pains, 
Dissolving  old  torments! 
To  the  heart  inside  your  heart  he  reaches. 
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(softly,  timidly) 
Ring,  ring,  sweet  voice, 
Strange  bird,  sing  again, 
They  give  life,  your  laments, 
Such  songs  enchant  us! 

(melancholy,  charmingly) 

But  I  departed  from  you,  untransformed. 

Why  do  sultry  feelings 

Stick  to  my  benumbed  senses, 

As  if  I  was  stupified  by  herbs 

That  make  me  sleepy,  like  an  animal  of  the  woods! 

Circe  —  what  you  were  not  allowed  to  do  to  me, 

Is  it  yet  being  done  to  me? 

(as  before) 

Oh  messenger  of  death!  sweet  is  your  voice! 

Balm  into  my  blood,  and  sleep  into  my  soul! 

(after  her  voice  seems  to  stop,  softly) 

Ring,  ring,  sweet  voice, 

Sweet  voice,  ring  again! 

Your  laments  give  life, 

Your  songs  enchant  us! 

(gaily,  with  something  like  charming  mockery,  and  nearer) 

Circe,  I  could  flee! 

Look,  I  can  smile  and  rest —  ! 

Circe,  what  was  your  desire 

To  do  to  me? 

(at.  the  same  time  as  he,  her  eyes  shut,  her 

hands  lifted  upwards  into  the  direction  where 

the  voice  came  from,  softly) 

Do  not  load  too  heavily 

With  night  enchantment 

In  advance  my  weak  senses! 

The  one  who  has  been  waiting  for  you  long, 

Take  her  away! 

(hurriedly  entering,  with  a  low  bow  before  Ariadne) 

Princess!  What  reward  do  I  deserve  for  this  message? 

A  man  dwells  on  this  island,  a  God! 

A  wonder,  an  incomparable  wonder, 

Dwells  here,  walks  here!  And  will  soon  reach 

this  hill,  this  cave  here! 
And  then  —  it  is  a  man,  and  what  a  man! 
And  yet  nothing  of  man's  roughness,  of  man's  hardness  — 
Cheeks  like  a  woman,  like  a  roe's  his  eyes, 
To  watch  him  going,  to  steal  after  him: 
Nothing  more  beautiful  I  ever  experienced! 
Furtively  to  follow  his  traces: 
He  walks,  but  he  does  not  go!  He  glides,  he  swims, 
Unresolutely  he  roves,  his  hands  lifted  up, 
He  laughs:  a  youngster,  no,  a  child! 
You  think  of  a  young  roe, 
That  is  scared,  and  startles  in  the  morning  wind. 


Echo 
Zerbinetta 


Najade  ) 
Dryade  f 
Zerbinetta 


Ariadne 
Zerbinetta 


Is  it  the  same  person,  who  suddenly  listens, 

If  something  stirs  in  the  boughs, 

Who  stretches  himself  and  with  a  jump, 

With  an  inconceivable  wild  swing 

Hurls  himself  down  on  an  animal,  like  a  panther? 

Oh,  everything  stoops,  everything  crowds  around  him 

To  be  caught  by  these  hands  also, 

Even  if  it  means  ending  their  lives  under  their  pressure! 

(enchanted)    Even    if    it    means    ending   their 
lives  under  their  pressure! 

But  he  —  as  if  he  cared  for  utterly  different  things 

Than  what  his  hands  do  —  oh  — 

He  lets  escape  what  he  just  caught, 

Does  not  even  look  after  it  — 

A  shadow,  as  of  a  dark  wreath, 

Which  an  invisible  hand  twists  for  him, 

Is  flying  across  his  face, 

Which  changes  from  a  bright  to  a  dark  gleam. 

But  his  eyes  search  in  the  distance; 

A  beautiful,  half  melancholy  song 

Streams  from  his  sweet,  bold  lips, 

1  do  not  know  how  it  can  have  come  to  his  mind! 

(softly)  A  sweet  song!  We  heard  it  well! 

Heard  it?  And  the  Princess  not  yet, 
Not  yet  trimmed  for  receiving 
Such  a  guest! 

(ghostly)  He  is  coming  to  me! 
Quiet!  She  is  as  if  removed! 


(they  adorn  Ariadne,  who  is  without  a  will  of  her  own,  uncon- 
scious) 

Zerbinetta  No  wonder,  that  she  could  hear  his  voice! 

But  she  has  not  seen  him  yet! 
Her  clasps  quickly,  and  bring  her  coat! 
Sandals  onto  her  pretty  feet! 
Can  you  not  feel  it:  he  is  near! 
What  has  to  happen  here,  does  it  not  urge  you  on? 

Ariadne  {very  tenderly)  They  have  adorned  me.  My  grave  is  here. 

Oh,  my  mother.  Ariadne  now  goes  away  from  here. 

(Bacchus  enters  and  stands  before  Ariadne) 
Ariadne  (in  a  sudden  shock,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands) 

Theseus!  (then  quickly  bowing) 

No!  No!  It  is  the  beautiful,  restful  God! 

I  greet  you,  you  messenger  of  all  messengers! 

(Zerbinetta,  Najade,  Dryade,  Echo  bowing  low,  with- 
draw. Ariadne  and  Bacchus  are  on  their  own) 


Bacchus 


Ariadne 


Bacchus 

Ariadne 

Bacchus 
Ariadne 

Bacchus 
Ariadne 


Bacchus 
Ariadne 


Ariadne 


(quite  young,  very  tender  in  his  voice) 

You  beautiful  being!  Are  you  the  goddess  of  this  island? 

Is  this  cave  your  palace?  Are  these  your  servants? 

Do  you  sing  magic  songs  at  your  loom? 

Will  you  take  a  stranger  in  there  with  you, 

And  will  you  lie  with  him  at  your  meal, 

And  will  you  serve  him  some  magic  drink? 

And    oh,    who    surrenders    to    you,    do    you 

change  him,  too? 
Alas!  Are  you  also  the  same  sort  of  witch? 
I  do  not  understand  you. 
Is  it,  Sir,  that  you  want  to  test  me? 
My  senses  are  confounded  with  lying  without 

comfort  for  such  a  long  time! 
I  live  here,  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  you, 

waiting  for  you, 
Since   days   and    nights,    how   many  — oh,    I 

cannot  remember! 

How?  You  know  me?  You  have  known  of  me  before? 
You  greeted  me  with  a  name. 

No!  No!  You  are  not  him, 
My  mind  is  a  bit  confused. 
Who  am  I  then? 

(bowing)  You  are  master  of  a  dark  ship, 
That  goes  along  the  dark  path. 
(nodding)  I  am  master  —  of  a  ship. 
(suddenly,  violently)  Take  me!  There!  Away 

from  here  with  this  heart! 
It  is  no  more  use  in  this  world. 
(tenderly)  So  you  want  to  come  with  me  on  my  ship? 

I  am  ready.  Why  do  you  ask?  Is  it,  that  you 
want  to  test  me? 


(Bacchus  shakes  his  head) 


Bacchus 
Ariadne 


(with  suppressed  fear)  How  do  you  produce 

this  change?  with  your  hands? 
With  a  rod?  Or  is  it  a  drink, 
You  give  to  drink?  You  spoke  about  a  drink! 
(lost  in  her  sight)  Did  I  speak  of  a  drink,  I  do  not  remember. 
(nodding)  I  know,  that  is  what  you  do  there; 

where  you  lead  me  to! 
Who  stays  there,  quickly  forgets! 
The  word,  the  breath  is  quickly  gone! 
One  rests,  and  rests  from  resting  again; 
For  there  no  one  is  weak  with  weeping,  — 
He  has  forgotten,  what  gave  him  pains: 
Nothing  is  valid,  that  has  been  valid  here,  I  know  — 
(she  shuts  her  eyes) 


Bacchus 


Ariadne 


Bacchus 
Ariadne 


Bacchus 
Ariadne 

Bacchus 
Ariadne 


Bacchus 


(profoundly  moved,  unconsciously  solemn) 

If  I  am  a  God,  if  a  God  made  me, 

If  my  mother  died  in  flames, 

When  my  father  appeared  to  her  in  flames, 

If  Circe's  spell  did  not  work  on  me, 

Because  I  am  proof  against  it,  because  balm  and  ether 

To  mortal  blood  pulsates  in  my  veins; 

Listen,  you  being,  standing  before  me, 

Listen  you,  you  who  want  to  die: 

Then  all  the  eternal  stars  will  die  sooner 

Then  you  will  die  in  my  arms! 

(anxiously  stepping  back  from  the  power  of  his  voice) 

Those  were  magic  words!  Alas!  So  quickly! 

Now  there  is  no  way  back.  Can  you  make  one  forget 

Just  between  one  glance  and  the  next? 

Does  everything,  everything  recede  from  me? 

The  sun?  The  stars  from  myself? 

Are  all  my  pains  gone  for  ever,  for  ever?  Oh! 

(breathing) 
Is  nothing  left  of  Ariadne  but  one  breath? 
(she  sinks,  he  holds  her) 

I  tell  you,  now  life  only  begins 
for  you  and  me!  (he  kisses  her) 

(wrestling  from  him,  unconscious,  looking  around  her 

with  great  astonishment  and  fear) 
Did  not  the  world  lie  on  my  breast?  Did  you, 
Did  you  blow  it  away?  (pointing  towards  the  cave, 

childishly  afraid)  There  lay  a  poor  dog, 
Pressed  to  the  ground,  on  cold  nettles, 
With  worms  and  wood-lice,  and  poorer  than  they. 

Now  the  innermost  joy  of  your  pains 

Climbs  up  in  your  and  my  heart! 

You  magician!  You  transformer,  you! 

Does  not,  from  the  shadow  of  your  coat, 

My  mother's  eye  glance  upon  me? 

Is  that  your  country  of  shadows? 

Thus  blessed?  So  utterly  not  wanting  the  earthly  world? 

You  yourself,  you  do  not  need  it,  you  magician! 

Is  there  no  way  over  to  the  other  side?  Are 

we  there  already? 
Are  we  there?  How  could  it  happen? 
Even  my  cave,  beautiful!  arching  over  a  blissful  bed, 
A  holy  altar!  How  wonder — ,  wonderfully  to  transform  all! 
You!  Everything  is  you! 
I  am  changed  from  what  I  was! 
The  senses  of  the  God  are  awake  in  me, 
To  embrace  your  whole,  wonderful  being! 
I  stretch  my  limbs  in  a  godly  joy! 
This  cave  here!  This  cave  of  your  pains 
I  shall  draw  around  you  and  me  for  deepest  joy! 
(the  air  carries  him,  and  with  him  Ariadne, 
suddenly  to  the  front  of  the  grotto) 


Ariadne's  voice 
Bacchus'  voice 


Najade    )  (all  three  out  of  sight) 

Dryade    >  Ring,  ring,  sweet  voice, 

Echo        )  Strange  bird,  sing  again, 

They  give  life,  your  laments, 

Such  songs  enchant  us! 
Ariadne  (hanging  on  Bacchus'  arm.  They  can  both  still 

be  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto) 

What  of  myself  is  hanging  on  your  arm? 

Oh,  what  of  myself,  who  am  vanishing,  what  secret 
would  you  catch  with  the  breath  of  your  mouth? 

What  remains,  what  remains  of  Ariadne? 

let  my  pains  not  be  in  vain! 

(vine  and  ivy  fall  down,  hiding  them  both. 

Their  voices  blend  together) 

Let  my  pains  not  be  in  vain, 

Let  Ariadne  be  with  you! 

You  I  needed  for  all  that! 

Now  I  am  different  from  what  I  was, 

Through  your  pains  I  am  rich, 

Now  I  stretch  all  my  limbs  in  godly  joy! 

And  sooner  the  eternal  stars  will  die, 

Then  you  will  die  in  my  arms! 

(Zerbinetta,  Harlekin,  Scaramuccio,  Truffaldin  and  Brighella, 
have  entered  the  stage;  at  first  they  are  quiet  and  listen;  then, 
when  the  two  voices  stop) 

Zerbinetta  (jumping  forward  and  repeating  her  rondo  in 

mocking  triumph) 
And  when  the  new  God  comes, 
We  silently  surrender! 
And  he  kisses  our  hand  and  cheek, 
And  we  give  ourselves  up  to  his  prison, 
And  are  transformed  through  and  through! 
(she  gives  her  hand  to  Harlekin,  the  rest  doing 
the  same,  in  couples;  Zerbinetta  dances  and 
sings,  with  her  partner) 
Thus  it  was  with  Pagliazzo 
And  with  Mezzetin! 
Then  with  Cavicchio, 
Then  Burattin! 
But  never  whims, 
Always  a  'Must'. 
Always  anew  an 
Anxious  astonishment: 
That  a  heart  can  so  little 
Understand  itself! 

(the  others  all  join  in,  and  they  exit,  singing  and  dancing) 
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member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  Raymond  Sird  plays  on  the  third  stand  for  part 
of  the  season,  while  George  Zazofsky  is  on 
leave  of  absence. 
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The  Boston 
Globe's  music  critic, 
Michael  Steinberg,  knows  the  score. 

His  perceptive  reviews  help  keep 
Boston  music  on  the  right  beat. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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is  the  name  of  the  Union's  steadily  expanding  program 
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"Tell  the  doctor  he  can't  operate  until  the  market  closes? 


The  man  who  handles  his  own  investments,  part-time.  It  works  out 
well  enough  most  of  the  time.  But  you'd  just  better  not  get  hit  with  an 
important  investment  decision  at  the  same  time  you  get  hit  with 
surgery. 

And  if  you're  planning  to  take  a  vacation,  you'd  better  plan  to  take 
some  chores  with  you:  Clipping  coupons,  exercising  options,  keeping 
track  of  your  taxes. 

Of  course,  if  you  had  a  Standby  Trust  at  Old  Colony,  we'd  be  doing 
most  of  those  things  for  you.  We  take  over  all  the  administrative 
chores.  But  the  investment  authority  is  all  yours. 

And  anytime  you're  incapacitated,  or  want  a  vacation,  New 
England's  number  one  management  team  of  investment  experts  takes 
over  full  responsibility  for  as  long  as  necessary.  Permanently  if  you 
wish. 

So  you  can  lie  back  and  enjoy  the  quiet  luxury  of  having  an 
operation. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  21  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conductor 

PISTON  Prelude  and  allegro  for  organ  and  strings 

BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN 
in  celebration  of  Walter  Piston's  75th  birthday 


SCHARWENKA 


Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor  op.  32 

Allegro  patetico  -  adagio  -  allegro  animato 
Scherzo:  allegro  assai 
Allegro  non  tanto 

EARL  WILD 


intermission 


PROKOFIEV 


Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  op.  64' 


PART  ONE 

Introduction 

Juliet,  the  young  girl 

Romeo,  Mercutio  and  Benvolio 

masked 
Dance  of  the  knights 
Gavotte  of  the  departing  guests 
Romeo 
Love  dance 
Dance  for  five  couples  at  the 

festival 


PART  TWO 

Duel  and  death  of  Tybalt 

Interlude 

Juliet  at  home 

Morning  serenade 

Dance  of  the  young  girls  with  the 

lilies 
Funeral  for  Juliet 
Death  of  Juliet 


Earl  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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WALTER  PISTON 

Prelude  and  allegro  for  organ  and  strings 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Walter  Piston  was  born  in  Rockland,  Maine  on  January  20  1894.  The  Prelude 
and  allegro  was  composed  for  the  Germanic  Museum  series  of  Sunday  morning 
organ  recitals,  sponsored  by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  and  broadcast  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company.  The  piece  was  broadcast  on  August  8 
1943  by  E.  Power  Biggs  and  string  players  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
Arthur  Fiedler  conducted.  The  first  public  performances  were  given  by  the 
Boston  Symphony,  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  with  E.  Power  Biggs  as 
soloist,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  October  29  and  30  1943. 

First,  a  personal  word  in  the  form  of  a  heartwarming  true  story.  It  will 
be  news  to  Walter  Piston  when  he  reads  it  here  because  it  has  just 
happened.  A  friend  of  the  writer  who  loves  music  deeply  but  who  is 
not  a  musician  —  probably  he  could  not  even  point  to  middle  C  on  a 
piano  —  telephoned  over  the  Christmas  holiday  to  report  with  relish 
that  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  books  which  he  bought  at  auction  had 
yielded  one  marvelous  volume,  and  already  he  had  read  it  cover  to 
cover.  It  seems  that  here  and  there  he  had  found  himself  over  his  head, 
but  the  writing  was  so  lucid  that  he  managed  to  get  through  all  the 
rough  spots.  In  fact,  the  prose  style  was  such  a  joy  and  he  learned  so 
much  that  now  he  wants  to  read  the  book  again.  But  first,  he  thinks,  he 
will  look  into  the  possibilities  of  taking  up  an  instrument  because  this 
book  had  gotten  him  so  excited.  Besides,  he  is  sure  that  if  he  could  play 
something,  he  would  get  a  lot  more  out  of  his  reading  the  next  time.  The 
funny  thing,  he  said,  is  that  his  initial  reaction  to  the  book,  before  he 
read  a  couple  of  pages  and  found  himself  unable  to  put  it  down,  was 
annoyance  —  whatever  was  he  going  to  do  with  a  college  text  entitled 
Orchestration  when  he  did  not  know  anything  about  music?  Well,  now 
he  does  know  something,  thanks  to  the  literary  graces  and  didactic 
skills  of  an  author  who  must  have  assumed  that  he  was  writing  only  for 
pre-professional  musicians.  That  author  is,  of  course,  Walter  Piston.  And 
this  vignette  from  far  beyond  Harvard  Yard  is  perhaps  an  appropriate 
offering  to  a  great  teacher  on  his  75th  birthday. 

Walter  Piston's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  dates 
from  March  1928,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Symphonic  piece.  During  the  forty-one  years  that  have 
elapsed,  the  Boston  Symphony  has  played  the  great  majority  of  the 
composer's  orchestral  works,  and  has  given  the  first  performances  of  the 
First,  Third,  Sixth  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and  of  the  Concerto  for 
orchestra,   the  Viola   concerto    (Joseph    de  Pasquale),   the   Fantasy  for 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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english  horn  with  strings  and  harp  (Louis  Speyer  and  Bernard  Zighera) 
and  the  Suite  for  orchestra.  Mr  Piston  himself  conducted  the  premieres 
of  the  Suite  for  orchestra  (in  1930),  the  Concerto  for  orchestra  (in  1934) 
and  the  Symphony  no.  1  (in  1938).  The  other  works  were  directed  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch  and  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

Friends  and  admirers  of  Walter  Piston  are  to  be  found  world-wide. 
Their  affection  and  respect  is  admirably  crystalized  in  the  appreciations 
which  follow.  The  first  is  quoted  from  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  (he 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1924): 

'Final  artistic  judgments  await  the  verdict  of  history.  Yet  there  are  few 
men  of  music  in  the  world  today  who  would  not  assign  to  Walter  Piston 
a  significant  place  in  the  music  of  our  time.  Shy,  witty,  affable,  Piston 
has  succeeded  in  synthesizing  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
modern  music  with  his  own  artistry  and  technical  perfection.  Like  his 
music,  he  gives  a  pleasant  incisive  impression,  and  his  Down  East  twang 
frankly  reveals  the  American  heritage  which  combined  with  the  Italian 
warmth  of  his  paternal  grandfather.  High  school  training  in  mechanics 
and  blacksmithing,  a  job  as  draftsman  for  the  Boston  Elevated,  schooling 
in  painting  and  drawing  were  all  asides  to  his  musical  career,  and  he 
earned  money  for  music  lessons  by  playing  jazz  and  ragtime.  The 
influence  of  Archibald  T.  Davison  brought  him  to  Harvard  College  as  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1924  and  at  Harvard  he  has  been  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  in  Paris  on  a  Paine  Fellowship.  [He 
retired  from  the  University  in  1960.]  As  he  advanced  to  full  Professor,  he 
progressed  in  musical  breadth.  He  set  down  the  fundamental  principles, 
enlivened  by  past  examples,  in  his  Principles  of  Harmonic  Analysis 
(1933),  Harmony  (1941),  Counterpoint  (1947)  [and  Orchestration  (1955)], 
departing  from  the  dogma  of  older  texts.  "He  has  summed  up  the 
tendencies  of  the  past  twenty  years  and  given  them  broad  and  masterful 
expression/'  a  critic  has  written.  "His  unique  contribution  is  to  have 
done  this  .  .  .  with  outstanding  excellence  in  a  country  where  few  have 
made  a  name  for  themselves  as  thoroughly  craftsmanlike  artists."  ' 

The  second  was  written  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  teacher,  musician  and 
revered  musical  scholar: 

'In  the  constellation  of  modern  American  composers,  Walter  Piston  has 
now  reached  the  stardom  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  has  not  exploded 
into  stellar  prominence  like  a  surprising  nova,  but  took  his  place  in- 
conspicuously, without  passing  through  the  inevitable  stage  of  musical 
exhibitionism  or  futuristic  eccentricity.  True,  there  is  a  barking  dog  in 
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the  score  of  Piston's  suite  from  the  ballet  The  incredible  flutist,  but  the 
canine  sound  effect  is  used  ad  libitum.  The  music  of  Walter  Piston 
derives  its  vitality  from  immanent  impulses,  without  extraneous  motiva- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  music  form,  Walter  Piston  does  not  solicit  public 
attention  by  strange  conceits,  and  calls  a  musical  spade  a  spade  rather 
than  a  rectangular  ferreous  lamina  socketed  on  a  ligneous  handle.  Gen- 
erally, he  prefers  matter-of-fact  designations,  such  as  Sonata,  Concer- 
tino, or  Suite.  If  he  refurbishes  the  old  forms,  he  keeps  their  recogniz- 
able features.  In  harmony  and  counterpoint  he  adopts  without  partiality 
such  means  of  musical  expression  as  are  suitable  to  the  task  at  hand.  His 
music  is  eminently  tonal,  but  when  it  is  his  purpose,  he  ornaments  the 
design  with  atonal  lacery.' 

Of  the  Prelude  and  allegro,  John  N.  Burk  wrote  in  his  note  for  the  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

'The  Prelude  is  quiet  in  character,  with  melodic  development  in  the 
strings  and  a  background  in  three-part  canon  for  the  organ.  The  Allegro 
is  a  free  development  in  variation  form  of  a  theme  first  set  forth  by 
the  lower  strings.  The  organ  part  in  this  movement  is  in  the  classical 
toccata  style.' 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


XAVER  SCHARWENKA 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor  op.  32 

Program  note  adapted  from  the  notes  of  Philip  Hale 


Scharwenka  was  born  at  Szamotuly,  Poznania  on  January  6  1850;  he  died  in 
Berlin  on  December  8  1924.  He  composed  his  first  concerto  in  1877,  and  him- 
self played  the  solo  part  at  the  premiere  in  Hanover  in  May  of  that  year.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Franz  Liszt.  The  first  performance  in  the  Boston  area  was 
given  by  Madeline  Schiller  at  a  concert  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  and  his 
orchestra  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  February  12  1878.  The  composer  was  soloist  at 
the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  8  1891; 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  strings  and  solo  piano. 

Xaver  Scharwenka,  a  gifted  composer,  pianist  and  teacher,  who  had  be- 
come well  known  throughout  Europe,  traveled  in  1891  to  New  York  to 
open  a  branch  of  his  Berlin  Conservatory.  In  anticipation  of  his  arrival, 
he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  music  papers  in  New  York  to  prepare  some 
personal  biography.  He  responded  with  the  following  information  (trans- 
lated by  a  member  of  the  journal's  staff): 

'I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  as  I  sit  here  writing  a  biographical  sketch 
of  myself,  for  I  am  certain  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  me  that  can 
possibly  interest  your  readers.  I  have  never  been  an  alderman,  nor  held 
a  position  under  the  government,  never  aspired  to  the  office  of  general 
superintendent  of  any  public  art  institution;  nor  have  I  ever  desired  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  police  force.  I  have  always  paid  my  taxes 
promptly  (when  I  could),  have  been  vaccinated  according  to  regulations, 
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have  served  in  the  army  from  1873  to  1874,  in  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  have  been  honored  with  some  municipal  positions  of  trust  from 
time  to  time.  I  married  in  1877;  and  here  I  beg  of  you  not  to  consider 
the  two  sevens  a  mysterious  omen,  as  my  wife  and  mother-in-law  are 
two  excellent  women.  From  this  alliance  evolved  four  Scharwenkas, 
—  three  daughters  and  one  son.  That  I  was  born  appears  a  matter  of 
course,  which  fate  also  befell  my  three  years  older  brother,  Phillip, 
in  1847.  So,  if  you  now  calculate  by  logarithm,  you  may  be  able  to  dis- 
cover my  age.  After  some  investigation,  it  has  become  an  established 
fact  that  I  first  saw  the  light  in  the  little  city  of  Samter  [Szamotuly], 
where  I  grew  up  to  be  the  joy  of  my  parents  and  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  old  residents  of  the  town  still  recall  with  horror  the  days 
when  I  covered  the  handsome  pink  and  blue  houses  with  black  chalk 
drawings  of  locomotives,  on  which  I  figured  as  engineer  playing  the 
fiddle.  In  that  way,  I  displayed  an  early  inclination  for  music. 

'I  pass  over  the  days  of  my  childhood  in  silence,  as  I  think  it  unwise  to 
record  anything  which  may  become  a  bad  example,  only  admitting  that 
I  was  a  terrible  scapegrace,  with  a  few  moments  of  angelic  quietude. 
At  the  age  of  four,  I  was  already  able  to  pick  out  simple  tunes  on  the 
piano;  and,  as  my  playing  was  only  monodigital  (I  used  but  the  right 
hand  second  finger),  I  can  assure  you  that  /  never  was  guilty  of  a  wrong 
fingering,  which  must  be  a  proof  of  my  pedagogical  talent.  In  the  year 
1854,  we  removed  to  Posen  [Poznan],  where  I  entered  the  gymnasium 
(Latin  College).  Here  it  was  that  a  great  enthusiasm  for  music  entered 
my  soul.  Here  I  had  the  constant  society  of  the  leader  of  a  military 
band.  Some  little  piano  tuition  received  from  the  Cantor  enabled  me  to 
play  trios,  etc.,  when,  as  a  great  Friday  night  treat,  the  band  met  at  our 
residence.  The  musicians  brought  their  instruments,  —  fagottos,  oboes, 
clarinets,  etc.;  and  I  was  very  happy  to  play  and  handle  them.  At  this 
time,  I  composed  very  diligently,  having  written  clearly  a  sonata,  which 
ended  with  some  sort  of  a  polka  for  a  finale,  and  the  introduction  to 
which  was  represented  by  a  moral.  In  1865,  my  parents  moved  to  Berlin; 
and  here  it  was  that  my  eyes  were  fully  opened  to  the  light  by  Kullak. 
Under  his  excellent  supervision,  I  studied  piano  and  composition.  In 
1869,  I  gave  my  first  piano  concert  in  the  Academy  which  at  that  time 
brought  forward  but  few  novelties.  During  this  year,  various  public 
performances  followed.  Since  1869  I  have  appeared  in  Berlin  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  times.  My  concert  tours  have  taken 
me  all  over  Germany  and  through  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  England.' 

In  the  year  1881,  Scharwenka,  who  was  court  pianist  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  founded  a  conservatory  in  Berlin,  which  prospered  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  musical  learning  in  Europe.  He  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  for  seven  years,  though  he  returned  to 
Europe  for  concert  tours  several  times  during  that  time.  In  1914  he 
founded  a  new  school  in  Berlin. 

Scharwenka's  compositions  include  four  piano  concertos,  a  symphony, 
some  chamber  music,  songs,  much  music  for  solo  piano,  and  an  opera 
'Mataswintha',  which  was  produced  under  his  direction  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York  on  April  1  1907. 
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The  B  flat  minor  concerto  is  a  virile  and  brilliant  work.  The  composer 
did  not  hold  to  a  strict  classic  model  as  regards  form,  preferring  the 
liberty  of  free  expression  and  treatment  of  his  ideas,  adopted  by  many 
another  composer  of  his  period;  yet  the  general  outlines  of  the  con- 
certo form  are  preserved.  The  piano  and  orchestra  are  equal  agents  in 
presenting  the  themes  of  the  work,  and  in  treating  them. 

The  form  of  the  first  movement,  allegro  patetico  in  B  flat  minor  (4/4 
time),  is  peculiar.  It  opens  fortissimo  with  a  short  ritornello  of  the  full 
orchestra  on  the  stormy  first  theme,  after  which  the  solo  instrument 
enters  energetically  on  a  subsidiary  phrase,  really  taken  from  the  second 
theme,  which  soon  dissolves  into  passage-work;  the  pianoforte  then 
takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  carries  it  through  briefly.  The  subsidiary 
phrase  returns  once  more,  this  time  piano  espressivo,  in  the  pianoforte, 
then  in  the  clarinet,  making  way  for  a  transitional  passage  in  the  solo 
horn,  which  leads  over  to  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme,  in  A  flat 
major,  in  the  pianoforte;  this,  too,  is  briefly  developed  by  solo  instru- 
ment and  orchestra,  leading  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  first  theme  as 
an  orchestral  tutti.  This  return  takes  the  place  of  a  conclusion-theme. 
Some  transitional  passagework  on  this  theme  in  the  pianoforte,  followed 
by  soft,  long-drawn  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  low  clarinets,  intro- 
duces an  episodic  adagio  in  D  flat  major  (3/4  time),  in  which  a  new, 
melodious  theme  is  announced  by  the  strings  —  the  melody  at  first  in 
the  violas,  then  in  the  violins  —  and  worked  up  with  some  elaborate- 
ness by  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  There  is  no  free  fantasia,  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  beginning  immediately  after  this  episodic  adagio; 
in  it  the  regular  relations  to  the  first  part  are  preserved.  The  movement 
closes  with  a  short  tutti  coda. 

The  second  movement,  allegro  assai  in  G  flat  major  (3/4  time),  is  of  the 
scherzo  character,  approaching  in  respect  to  form  and  treatment  Cho- 
pin's pianoforte  scherzi,  —  if  with  a  somewhat  less  distinctly  marked 
trio,  —  yet  with  a  prevailing  tendency  toward  the  rondo  form.  It  is  built 
up  on  three  principal  themes  —  the  third  of  which  may,  at  a  pinch,  be 
considered  as  the  trio  of  the  movement  —  and  several  subsidiaries  which 
have  for  the  most  part  the  character  of  passage-work.  This  long  and 
elaborately  developed  scherzo  is  essentially  a  movement  for  pianoforte 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  except  that,  in  the  third  theme  (trio), 
the  orchestra  holds  musically  the  first  place,  the  solo  instrument  playing 
accompanying  embroidery.  But  the  pianoforte  hardly  pauses  for  a 
moment  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  third  movement  opens  vaguely,  allegro  non  tanto  (4/4  time),  with 
some  orchestral  preluding  on  a  figure  the  rhythm  of  which  recalls  the 
first  theme  of  the  first  movement;  the  tonality  is  at  first  that  of  D  flat 
major,  although  the  beginning  is  on  the  subdominant  chord  of  that  key, 
but  soon  modulates  to  B  flat  minor.  The  pianoforte  soon  enters  with  a 
strong  cadenza  passage,  in  which  the  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  more  recognizably  hinted  at,  as  well  as  another  theme  molto  piu 
lento,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  later.  This  introduction  leads  into 
the  movement  proper,  allegro  molto  e  passionato  in  B  flat  minor  (4/4 
time).  It  begins  with  a  sombre,  strongly  rhythmic  theme  in  the  horns 
and  clarinets  over  a  sighing  contrapuntal  bass  in  the  lower  strings  and 
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bassoons,  the  scoring  growing  fuller  and  fuller  as  the  brief  development 
proceeds;  the  pianoforte  soon  enters  strongly  with  the  theme  first 
hinted  at  in  the  introduction  to  the  movement,  but  almost  immediately 
abandons  it  for  what  sounds,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  like  a  second 
theme  —  the  one  last  hinted  at  in  the  introduction  —  a  passionate 
melody  in  B  flat  minor  meno  mosso  (ma  un  poco);  this  is  developed  at 
considerable  length  by  the  solo  instrument  and  orchestra,  with  a  longish 
interlude  of  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  former,  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement  returning  more  and  more  unmistakably  as  the  development 
progresses. 

The  sombre  orchestral  first  theme  returns  twice  more,  interrupted  by 
further  developments  on  what  we  have  called  the  second  theme,  and 
leading  to  some  rather  elaborate  working-out  of  the  theme  which  first 
appeared  in  the  introduction,  the  theme  of  the  first  movement,  and 
even  of  the  'subsidiary  phrase'  with  which  it  was  there  associated.  A 
brilliant  unaccompanied  cadenza  —  running  mostly  on  the  theme  of 
the  first  movement  —  leads  up  to  a  long  coda,  in  which  nearly  all  of 
the  foregoing  thematic  material  is  worked  up  to  an  exciting  climax,  the 
movement  closing  with  a  final  'apotheosis'  of  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement  in  its  original  shape  and  tempo,  allegro  patetico  (come 
prima).  Such  are  the  contents  of  this  last  movement  of  the  concerto,  the 
formal  scheme  of  which  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  work  has  no  real  slow  movement,  the  adagio  episode  in  the  first 
taking  the  place  of  one,  to  a  certain  extent;  the  comparatively  more 
elaborate  working-out  in  the  finale  of  matter,  much  of  which  appeared 
in  the  first  movement,  may  also  be  assumed  to  stand  instead  of  the  free 
fantasia  which  the  first  movement  lacked. 


SERGEY  PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  op.  64 

Program  note  by  Donald  T.  Gammons 

Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  in  Moscow 
on  March  4  1953.  He  composed  the  ballet  music  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  in  1935 
for  the  Bolshoi  Theatre.  The  first  performance  was  given  at  Brno,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  December  1938.  The  Russian  premiere  took  place  at  the  Kirov  Theatre, 
Leningrad,  on  January  11  1940,  when  Galina  Ulanova  danced  Juliet.  Before  the 
first  production  of  the  ballet  Prokofiev  compiled  two  orchestral  suites  from  the 
complete  score;  he  made  a  third  in  1946.  He  also  compiled  a  suite  for  piano 
in  1937. 

The  premiere  of  the  first  suite  was  given  in  Moscow  on  November  24  1936 
under  N.  S.  Golovanov's  direction.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  on  January  21  1937,  the  composer  himself  conducting. 

The  second  suite  was  first  performed  in  Leningrad  on  April  15  1937.  It  was 
repeated  soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  Prague  and  London.  The  American  premiere 
was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  March  25  1938;  Prokofiev  conducted. 
The  third  suite's  premiere  took  place  in  Moscow  on  March  8  1946. 

notes  continued   on  page  38 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  a^xeement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


Jrof    Winter  C*&capee& 

We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 
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BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records  by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


Stunning  Silk; 
Limpid  Leinsdorf 


Soprano  Beverly  Sills,  who  sings 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
Strauss's  "Ariadne"  this  month 
and  in  the  Beethoven  Ninth  later 
in  the  season,  has  made  her  first 
recital  record  (Westminster), 
called  "Bellini  and  Donizetti 
Heroines."  The  most  familiar  of 
the  heroines  is  poor,  mad  Lucy 
Ashtonfrom  Donizetti's  "Lucia," 
who  is  represented  here  by  her 
opening  scene,  the  beautiful 
"Regnava  nel  silenzio."  The 
other  arias  are  taken  from  Doni- 
zetti's "Linda  di  Chamounix"  and 
"Roberto  Devereux,"  both  su- 
perb pieces,  and  his  "Rosmonda 
d'Inghilterra,"  a  mistress  of  the 
now  so  fashionable  Henry  II,  and 
musically  not  quite  so  interesting; 
and  Bellini's  "I  Capuleti  ed  i 
Montecchi"  and  "La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  both  very  lovely.  And  the 
singing  is  stunning.  Yes,  Callas  in 
Lucia  and  as  sleep-walking  Amina 
had  a  unique  excitement,  but  the 
sum  o{  what  Sills  brings  to  this 
music  —  a  voice  that  is  full  and 
steady  from  its  lowest  notes  to 
high  E  flat,  a  brilliant  coloratura 
technique  with  no  faking,  ex- 
quisite musical  taste  in  phrasing, 
temperament,  and 
diction  —  is  so 
remarkable  as 
to  make  the 
release 


of  these  performances  something 
really  exciting  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  good  singing  and  in 
music  for  good  singers.  I  hope, 
though,  that  on  her  next  such 
record,  Sills  can  land  up  with  a 
better  conductor  and  orchestra. 

For  RCA,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has 
recorded  Mozart's  "Cosi  fan 
tutte"  with  Leontyne  Price  and 
Tatiana  Troyanos  as  the  sisters, 
George  Shirley  and  Sherrill  Milnes 
as  their  young  men,  Ezio  Flagello 
as  the  cynical,  eternal  bachelor, 
and  Judith  Raskin  as  Despina,the 
maid.  The  orchestra,  the  seventh 
character,  as  Irving  Kolodin  puts 
it  in  his  notes,  is  the  New  Philhar- 
monia,  and  it  plays  (acts?)  mar- 
velously.  Leinsdorf  is  very  suc- 
cessful with  the  serious  and  the 
mock-serious  parts  of  this  enig- 
matic comedy,  and  not  quite  so 
good  at  the  bubbly.  Troyanos 
and  specially  Flagello  are  excel- 
lent; the  others  are  never  less 
than  good,  and  all  have  very  fine 
moments.  To  put  my  reserva- 
tions into  perspective,  I  should 
add  that  it  seems  to  be  in  most 
respects  superior  to  the  other  cur- 
rently available  modern  versions. 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 

the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  0|® 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN  HALL 

Monday  January  27 

VIOLONE  ENSEMBLE 

Hobart,  Schneider,  Hedberg,  Ripley,  Hearne 

MOZART  Quartet  in  B  flat  K.  458  'The  Hunt' 

SKORZENY  Second  suite  (1954) 

DVORAK  Quintet  in  G  major  op.  77 

Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Dvvyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi,  Walt,  Stagliano 

Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 
Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 


Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  best 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 

The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
f:    takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

C  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow.  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 

ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piagef,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E*  B#  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON   STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 

We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts'  acclaimed 
1961  European  tour,  he  played 
Brahms''  monumental  Second  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 
down  the  hemisphere: 
"Watts  plays  with 
practically  inhuman 
virtuosity ,"  cried 
Die  Welt.  "An  out- 
standing virtuoso" 
echoed  Berliner 
Morgenpost. 
Upon  his  return  to 
the  States,  the  young 
pianist  performed 


An  International  Triumph! 

ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO No.2inBFlat 

New  York  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation." 
We  have  recorded 
Watts'  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms''  Second,  best. 


MS  7134  (Stereo  Only) 


Andre  Watts  /Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Sound  of  Genius  on 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


BOLLA 

;+; 
pALPOLICELU 

•     h'  Cm  Si    AWARDS 

VONTE      l''1L" 
US*  VINICOIA    fRATElU   & -' 


Asti 

Gain  ia 


rftee?/ta?i/-t 


^  &'•«»'«»«  Vo'ViVVoi'i  '  ' 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


I 


A 
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My  insurance  company?       } 
New  England  Life,  of  course,    j 
Why? 


\ 


©1968  nev»  England  mutual  life  insurance  company,   boston 
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\oure  here  to  listen 

but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on    a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  6  horns, 
6  trumpets  and  cornet,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bells,  xylophone,  tam- 
bourine, snare  drum,  triangle,  chimes,  maracas,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  2  harps, 
piano,  2  mandolins,  celeste  and  strings. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  external  circumstances  of  a  composer's  life  have 
little  bearing  on  the  creative  periods  of  his  career.  Whether  a  person 
writes  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  would  seem  to  make  little 
difference  to  his  sense  of  musical  aesthetics.  However,  it  does  seem  that 
in  the  case  of  Prokofiev,  an  abrupt  change  occurred  when  he  returned 
from  his  long  visit  in  Paris  to  his  native  Russia,  where,  in  1935,  he 
became  a  Soviet  citizen.  In  Paris,  much  of  his  music  was  full  of  a  certain 
amount  of  grotesqueness  and  sarcasm,  with  bitterly  dissonant  har- 
monies. When  he  returned  to  Russia,  whether  influenced  by  party  lines 
or  not,  he  seems  to  have  sought  for  a  much  simpler  and  more  lyrical 
mode  of  musical  expression.  This  was  already  evident  in  the  music  for 
Lieutenant  Kije  and  in  the  music  for  Egyptian  Nights,  which  was  a  con- 
coction drawn  from  Shaw's  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  Pushkin's  Egyptian 
Nights  and  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Already  Prokofiev  was 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  Shakesperian  dramas.  At  this  very  time 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello  and  King  Lear  had  been  given  in  the 
Soviet  theatres.  It  was  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of  excitement  that 
Prokofiev  received  a  suggestion  from  the  Leningrad  Theatre  of  Opera 
and  Ballet  that  he  write  a  ballet  on  the  theme  of  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet  In  the  spring  of  1935  he  spent  many  hours  with  the  director 
Radlov,  carefully  working  out  the  scenario  of  the  future  ballet. 

'When  I  am  asked  to  write  music  for  a  ballet  or  film,  I  rarely  consent 
immediately,  even  if  I  know  the  text  of  the  work,  for  it  takes  me  from 
five  to  ten  days  to  "see"  it,  that  is,  to  visualize  the  characters,  their  emo- 
tions, and  their  actions  in  terms  of  music'  This  was  written  by  Prokofiev 
himself  in  1936. 

When  the  ballet  was  completed,  it  was  not  accepted  for  production 
immediately.  The  dancers  found  the  rhythms  intricate,  and  those  who 
heard  the  music  seemed  to  be  dismayed.  One  listener  remarked,  'there 
is  no  tale  of  greater  woe  than  Prokofiev's  music  for  Romeo'.  Because 
of  the  failure  to  produce  the  work  as  a  ballet  at  that  time,  Prokofiev 
arranged  two  suites  for  orchestra  from  the  music,  as  well  as  a  set  of  ten 
pieces  for  piano  based  on  the  same  text.  In  1945  he  was  to  produce  a 
third  suite  which  incorporated  music  not  heard  in  the  previous  two. 
The  first  two  suites  were  heard  before  the  full  stage  production  of  the 
ballet,  which  took  place  in  Brno  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1938.  The  first 
performance  in  Russia  was  given  on  January  11  1940  by  the  Kirov  Ballet 
in  Leningrad,  with  Ulanova  dancing  the  role  of  Juliet. 

For  some  people  the  idea  of  presenting  Shakespeare's  tragedy  on  the 
ballet  stage  seems  blasphemous;  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
express  the  many  psychological  nuances,  the  entire  range  of  feelings 
expressed  in  the  tragedy,  without  the  power  of  the  poetic  word.  In  fact, 
although  there  had  been  earlier  attempts  at  ballet  based  on  Shakes- 
perian dramas,  none  of  them  had  been  successful.  One  of  the  most 
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recent  was  by  the  English  composer  Constant  Lambert,  who  wrote  a 
ballet  in  the  1920s.  However,  in  the  hands  of  Prokofiev,  the  work  be- 
comes a  true  masterpiece.  He  delineates  with  great  skill  the  various 
characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  music  for  Juliet  depicts  the  young  girl,  at 
first  simple,  and  then,  stirred  by  her  love  for  Romeo,  deeply  passionate. 
The  music  for  Friar  Laurence  has  a  certain  nobility,  and  that  of  Romeo 
varies  from  the  early  romantic  yearning  to  the  ardent  passion  of  a 
lover.  Nor  was  Prokofiev  unaware  of  the  comic  elements  which  are 
apparent  in  the  nurse,  or  the  gay  ebullience  of  Mercutio.  Behind  the 
major  figures  Prokofiev  senses  and  depicts  the  enmity  between  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets.  The  ballet  follows  the  drama  quite  closely, 
with  almost  no  inserted  illustrative  dance  numbers.  Actually,  the  only 
set  dances  in  the  entire  score  are  the  street  dances  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond acts,  the  ballroom  dance  in  the  first  act,  and  the  'Dance  of  the 
young  girls  with  the  Lilies'  in  the  last  act.  At  the  end  of  Act  two,  Proko- 
fiev uses  an  expanded  version  of  his  own  D  major  Gavotte  from  the 
Classical  Symphony. 

The  music  is  based  on  a  leitmotiv  system.  There  are  definite  themes 
which  portray  Juliet,  Romeo  and  Tybalt.  The  Nurse  has  an  amiably  fussy 
theme  which  fits  her  exactly,  and  the  music  for  the  Knights,  both 
Montague  and  Capulet,  is  indicated  by  a  rather  brash  and  dotted-dash 
rhythm  arpeggio.  In  the  final  scene,  which  Prokofiev  calls  an  'Epilogue', 
Juliet  dies  to  music  of  great  tragic  import. 

Some  years  ago  Prokofiev  said  in  reply  to  criticisms,  that  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  he  had  'taken  special  pains  to  achieve  a  simplicity  which  will,  I 
hope,  reach  the  hearts  of  all  listeners.  If  people  find  no  melody  and  no 
emotion  in  this  work  of  mine,  I  shall  be  very  sorry;  but  I  feel  sure  that 
they  will  sooner  or  later/ 

For  today's  performance  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  movements  from 
the  original  ballet  score,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  three 
orchestral  suites. 


FUNERAL  AND  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
FOR  CHARLES  MUNCH 

The  state  funeral  for  Charles  Munch,  former  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  French 
citizen  of  great  prominence,  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
November  12  at  the  Protestant  Temple  de  I'Oratoire  on  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore  in  Paris.  The  mourners  included  Andre  Malraux,  Minister  of 
State  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Marcel  Landowski,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Ministry,  Maurice  Doublet,  Prefect  Governor  of  Paris,  Georges  Auric, 
composer  and  former  Director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  and  women.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Munch's  successor  as 
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Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr ,  Man- 
ager, represented  the  Orchestra.  The  guard  of  honor  and  the  band  were 
members  of  the  French  Navy.  The  Reverend  Georges  Marchal  conducted 
the  service,  and  M.  Landowski  spoke  a  short  eulogy. 

Luben  Yardanov,  concertmaster  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  which  Munch 
had  organized  in  1967,  and  with  which  he  was  touring  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  presided  over  the  music  during  the  funeral.  The  musical 
tributes  were  an  organ  prelude  and  fugue  by  J.  S.  Bach,  the  Adagio  and 
Fugue  for  strings  K.  546  by  Mozart,  the  'Holy  song  of  thanksgiving  to 
God'  from  the  String  quartet  op.  132  by  Beethoven,  and  the  final  chorus 
'Ruht  wohl'  from  the  St  John  Passion  of  Bach. 

Burial  followed  the  service  at  the  Louveciennes  Cemetery  near  'La 
Futaie',  Charles  Munch's  eighteenth  century  home,  where  he  had  lived 
since  he  retired  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962. 

On  Thursday  November  14  a  memorial  service  was  held  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  conducted  by  the  Rector,  the  Reverend  Theodore  P. 
Ferris,  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Among  those  at- 
tending were  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra,  headed  by  Talcott  M.  Banks, 

President;  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops;  players  of  the 
Orchestra  past  and  present;  members  of  the  Management  and  staff;  the 
Consul  General  of  France,  M.  Jacques  Massenet;  and  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Dr  Munch. 


AND  THE  WORD  WAS  MNWm  §  ONE  MM  CM  i-MIH  (ft  BAPl  % 
.E5H  <\ND  DWEiT  AMONG  V5    l  -    OS!  i  ,00  \M0 !  VI  HER  Oi  W\  * 
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The  memorial  service  at  Trinity  Church 
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Members  of  the  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Wilson,  played  Bar- 
ber's 'Adagio  for  strings'.  The  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  joined  the  Orchestra  in  'The  shepherds'  farewell'  from  L'En- 
fance  du  Christ  by  Berlioz,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
sang  the  chorus  'Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen'  from  Ein  deut- 
sches  Requiem  by  Brahms. 

Choruses,  congregation  and  orchestra  joined  to  perform  the  final  cho- 
rale from  Bach's  St  John  Passion,  'O  Lord,  thy  little  angel  send'.  Berj 
Zamkochian  played  Bach's  Chorale  prelude  for  organ  'Wenn  wir  in 
hochsten  Noten  sein'. 

In  his  eulogy  Dr  Ferris  said: 

'We  are  here  to  remember  Charles  Munch,  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  the 
music  he  made  for  us,  and  the  place  he  made  for  himself  in  our  hearts. 

'He  never  came  very  close  to  many  of  us.  He  didn't  have  to.  Music 
mattered  more  than  anything  else  to  him  and  if  we  loved  the  music, 
and  listened  to  it,  that  was  all  he  asked  and  all  we  needed. 

'We  could  see  that  he  made  music  for  the  joy  of  making  it;  we  could 
tell  that  by  watching  him  when  he  was  conducting.  His  back  and  shoul- 
ders rose  and  fell  with  the  music  when  it  began  to  surge;  and  when 
the  climax  came,  his  face,  if  you  could  see  it,  was  like  the  shining  sun. 

'He  was  a  simple  man.  He  went  to  the  peak  of  fame,  but  was  never  a 
prima  donna.  He  had  thousands  of  admirers,  but  never  held  court  and 
never  had  a  cult  of  idolizers. 

'He  was  a  shy  man  and  was  never  at  ease  in  a  crowd.  But  he  loved 
people  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friends,  especially  if  they  spoke 
French  or  loved  music.  They  were  his  family  and  glowed  in  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  and  fun. 

'He  was  a  quiet  man,  but  in  his  own  way  he  loved  life  —  not  noisily, 
boisterously,  but  quietly,  heartily.  He  enjoyed  a  good  meal,  a  good 
story,  and  above  everything  else,  a  good  trip  —  especially  with  the 
orchestra.  Every  four  years  the  spirit  moved  him  and  the  road  called, 
first  to  France,  then  to  Russia,  finally  to  Japan.  But  never  alone;  always 
his  music-makers  went  with  him  and  shared  his  excitement  and  joy. 

'He  was  a  gentle  man.  He  could  be  stern  if  he  had  to  be,  but  he  didn't 
like  to  be.  It  wasn't  his  nature.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  be  kind, 
thoughtful,  considerate  and  understanding.  Seldom  has  a  great  artist 
been  at  the  same  time  so  tender  and  so  gentle. 

'There  is  no  regret,  no  sadness  in  our  memories  of  this  man;  only  grat- 
itude. We  are  thankful  that  he  came  our  way;  that  for  thirteen  seasons, 
under  increasing  difficulties,  he  gave  us  the  music  he  loved.  We  like  to 
think  the  longer  he  stayed  with  us,  the  better  he  liked  us.  We  know 
that  our  affection  for  him  grew  with  the  years. 

'We  cannot  be  sad  for  him.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  he  died  quietly 
without  a  single  distortion  of  his  body  or  soul.  He  had  put  down  his 
baton  after  the  final  chord  of  D  major  and  walked  off  the  stage  of  life 
onto  the  wings  where  he  is  free  to  be  himself,  to  sing,  to  soar/ 
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PROKOFIEV'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  AMERICA 
by  John  N.  Burk 

In  his  autobiography  (published  in  English  by  the  Foreign  Languages 
Publishing  House,  Moscow),  Sergey  Prokofiev  gives  a  factual  account  of 
his  encounters  in  the  New  World.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  the  young 
composer  took  an  unusual  step  for  a  citizen  of  Soviet  Russia.  He  obtained 
a  passport  from  the  People's  Commissar  and  made  his  way  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  then  twenty-seven,  a  celebrity  of  a  sort  in  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  a  subject  for  musical  disputation  there,  if  by  no  means  for 
general  acceptance.  He  was  the  idol  of  a  group  of  musical  radicals,  the 
object  of  bitter  disapproval  by  such  conservatives  as  Glazunov,  and 
known  to  the  public  only  by  a  few  performances.  In  the  Western  world 
he  was  quite  unknown,  as  was  all  current  music  in  Russia,  excepting  what 
Diaghilev  had  brought  to  Paris,  and  this  consisted  principally  of  music 
by  a  real  emigre,  Stravinsky,  whom  he  had  drawn  into  his  orbit,  and 
who  returned  to  his  home  land  only  for  a  visit  in  1962.  Prokofiev  had 
penetrated  to  the  powerful  presence  of  the  impresario,  and  at  his  order 
composed  the  ballet  Ala  and  Lolli,  in  which  Diaghilev  sought  to  draw 
upon  primitive,  barbaric  Russia  as  had  Stravinsky  in  Le  sacre  du  print- 
emps.  Ala  and  Lolli  offered  another  sort  of  barbarism.  Diaghilev,  luke- 
warm, had  failed  to  produce  it,  and  Prokofiev  had  made  his  way  back 
to  Russia  unheard  (except  for  a  performance  of  his  Second  Piano  con- 
certo in  Rome).  He  had  then  turned  Ala  and  Lolli  into  an  orchestral 
suite,  the  Scythian  suite,  which  fresh,  stimulating  and  highly  colorful 
venture  into  the  orchestral  field  made  a  sensation  in  Russia. 

When  Prokofiev  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  he  was  as  complete  a 
stranger  to  us  as  we  were  unknown  to  him.  His  own  country,  since  the 
October  Revolution,  had  been  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
'After  the  score  of  They  are  seven  was  finished,'  writes  Prokofiev,  1  was 
left  with  nothing  to  do  and  time  hung  heavily  on  my  hands.  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion. It  never  occurred  to  me  that  like  any  other  citizen  I  might  be  of  use 
to  it.  And  hence  the  idea  of  going  to  America  took  root  in  my  mind.  I 
believed  that  Russia  had  no  use  for  music  at  the  moment,  whereas  in 
America  I  might  learn  a  great  deal  and  interest  people  in  my  music  at 
the  same  time.  The  previous  summer  I  had  met  an  American  named 
McCormick  who  had  come  to  Petrograd  with  a  delegation  led  by  Senator 
Reid  to  welcome  the  advent  of  our  Republic.  McCormick  was  a  big 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery —  I  remembered  the  name  from 
the  trade  mark  on  farm  machines  I  had  seen  in  Sontsovka  in  my  child- 
hood. He  was  interested  in  music  and  had  asked  me  to  give  him  a  list  of 
the  best  of  our  new  music  and  to  have  a  copy  of  the  score  of  the 
Scythian  suite  made  at  his  expense.  I  complied  with  his  request  and  on 
leaving  he  had  said,  "If  ever  you  wish  to  come  to  America,  wire  me. 
I  have  connections  in  the  musical  world." '  Prokofiev  relates  that  he 
went  to  Lunacharsky  for  permission  to  leave  the  country.  '  "I  have  been 
working  hard,"  I  told  him,  "and  I  would  like  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air."  "Don't  you  think  we  have  enough  fresh  air  here  now?"  "Yes,  but 
I  would  like  the  physical  air  of  seas  and  oceans."  Lunacharsky  thought  it 
over  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  gaily,  "You  are  a  revolutionary  in 
music,  we  are  revolutionaries  in  life.  We  ought  to  work  together.  But  if 
you  want  to  go  to  America  I  shall  not  stand  in  your  way."  ' 
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'In  Moscow/  Prokofiev  continues,  'I  did  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
persuading  Koussevitzky  to  advance  me  6000  rubles  on  account  of  the 
Scythian  suite,  Buffoon  and  The  gambler.  ...  On  May  7  1918,  I  set  out 
on  my  journey  intending  to  return  within  a  few  months.  I  took  with  me 
the  Scythian  suite,  the  Classical  symphony,  the  First  [Piano]  concerto  and 
my  pianoforte  pieces.' 

He  made  his  way  laboriously  across  Siberia,  where  he  was  delayed  by 
military  skirmishes,  to  Japan,  where  he  lingered  for  two  months.  He 
chose  North  instead  of  South  America  rather  than  wait  for  a  sailing  and 
miss  most  of  the  musical  season  south  of  the  Equator.  He  sailed  to  San 
Francisco  via  Hawaii  and  arrived  in  New  York  in  September. 

'I  had  expected  my  musical  career  to  be  as  smooth-sailing  in  America 
as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  in  Russia.  But  I  was  mistaken.  I  found 
myself  in  a  musical  world  where  everything  was  excellently  organized 
but  utterly  different  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to. 

In  my  own  country  for  a  whole  century  composers  had  been  continually 
creating  something  new,  offering  the  public  new  problems  to  solve, 
giving  rise  to  heated  controversies.  The  outcome  of  these  controversies 
was  not  always  the  same:  sometimes  the  composers  talked  nonsense  and 
were  soon  forgotten,  sometimes  it  was  the  public  that  talked  nonsense 
and  the  composers  who  were  remembered.  But  discussion  of  new  music, 
new  trends  and  composers  had  become  an  integral  part  of  our  musical 
life.  America,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  original  composers,  not  counting 
those  who  came  from  Europe  with  ready-made  reputations,  and  the 
whole  accent  of  musical  life  was  concentrated  on  execution.  In  this  field 
the  standard  was  rather  high:  a  carelessness  of  performance  which 
Moscow  would  have  overlooked  was  not  forgiven  here.  ...  I  was 
introduced  to  Damrosch,  one  of  the  leading  American  orchestra  con- 
ductors. "Don't  play  him  the  Scythian  suite,  he  won't  understand  it,"  I 
was  advised.  But  even  in  the  First  concerto  he  did  not  turn  the  pages 
over  in  time,  and  his  comment  on  the  Classical  symphony  was:  "Delight- 
ful, just  like  Kalinnikov."  I  went  off  in  a  huff,  but  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  intended  this  as  a  compliment;  he  had  toured  the  whole  of  America 
with  Kalinnikov's  symphony.' 

In  Manhattan,  'penniless  and  friendless',  he  may  well  have  been  appalled 
at  the  problem  of  winning  attention.  He  managed  to  give  a  piano  recital 
on  November  20  1918,  and  on  December  10  Modeste  Altschuler  with 
his  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  asked  the  composer  to  play  in  his  First 
concerto,  and  introduced  the  Classical  symphony.  Both  occasions 
brought  from  the  critics  remarks  typical  of  that  epoch,  when  music 
was  so  tied  up  with  extraneous  circumstances  connected  with  its  title 
or  its  composer,  that  the  musical  point  was  quite  missed.  'Russian  chaos 
in  music',  'godless  Russia',  'Bolshevism  in  art',  'a  carnival  of  cacophony', 
were  remarks  waggishly  showered  upon  the  strange  visitor,  as  if  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  this  artist  exclusively  absorbed  in  his  art  were 
expected  to  bear  a  political  message.  Because  his  music  had  challenging 
sonorities,  it  must  be  a  reflection  of  revolutionary  subversion.  James 
Huneker,  who  was  sometimes  more  absorbed  in  turning  a  clever  phrase 
than  in  lending  a  conscientious  ear,  called  him  a  'Cossack  Chopin',  a 
'musical  agitator'.  These  phrases  did  not  ring  out  as  the  clash  of  weapons 
in  a  lusty  battle  over  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  new  music,  nor  provoke 
sharp  retorts,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Petrograd  and  would  be  the  case 

in  Paris. 
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Prokofiev  received  better  attention  in  Chicago,  probably  because  the 
Scythian  suite,  which  achieved  a  performance  under  Frederick  Stock,  is 
a  work  too  arresting  to  dismiss  offhand.  1  had  better  luck  in  Chicago. 
McCormick,  who  lived  in  that  city,  kept  his  promise  and  put  me  in 
touch  with  Stock,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  orchestra,  and  with  Cam- 
panini,  conductor  of  the  Chicago  opera.  My  two  appearances  with  the 
Chicago  orchestra  were  far  more  successful  than  those  in  New  York/ 
Nevertheless,  the  critics  fell  into  the  same  hazy  state  of  misapplication. 
The  Scythian  suite  was  'Bolshevist';  'The  red  flag  of  anarchy  waved 
tempestuously  yesterday  over  Orchestra  Hall/  Prokofiev  was  a  curious 
exotic  to  be  glanced  at  with  a  smile  and  quickly  forgotten.  He  gave  a 
few  piano  recitals,  but  they  were  little  noticed.  The  Chicago  Opera 
Company  became  interested  in  his  opera  project  The  iove  for  three 
oranges,  but  the  opera  was  not  to  achieve  a  production  until  1921. 
(Nestyev  writes  that  Prokofiev  brought  sketches  for  the  opera  with  him 
from  Russia,  but  Prokofiev  does  not  say  so.)  Prokofiev  departed,  dis- 
couraged and  unnoticed,  for  Europe.  He  returned  in  1920  and  made  a 
recital  tour  of  California  without  causing  any  particular  stir  in  that  state. 
A  third  visit,  in  1921,  brought  performances  of  The  love  for  three  oranges 
and  the  new  Third  Piano  concerto  in  Chicago;  but  the  Opera,  which 
was  produced  under  the  insistence  of  Mary  Garden,  and  was  carried  to 
New  York,  was  not  well  received  there.  One  wonders  whether  Prokofiev 
showed  his  Classical  symphony  to  any  conductors  besides  Altschuler. 
This,  or  his  vocal  suite,  The  ugly  duckling,  a  precursor  of  Pefer  and  the 
wolf,  might  well  have  wooed  audiences  to  a  due  acclamation  and 
awakened  critics  to  a  realization  that  he  was  something  else  than  a  'wild 
Bolshevik'. 

Delay  over  the  production  of  the  Three  oranges  and  lack  of  any  prospect 
for  his  opera,  The  flaming  angel,  which  he  was  to  work  upon  for  three 
years,  filled  him  with  discouragement.  'At  times,  as  I  roamed  New  York's 
Central  Park  and  looked  up  at  the  skyscrapers  facing  it,  I  would  think 
with  cold  fury  of  all  the  wonderful  orchestras  in  America  that  cared 
nothing  about  my  music;  of  the  critics  who  never  tired  of  uttering  plati- 
tudes such  as  "Beethoven  is  a  great  composer"  and  who  balked  violently 
at  anything  new;  of  the  managers  who  arranged  long  tours  for  artists 
playing  the  same  old  hackneyed  program  fifty  times  over.  I  had  come 
here  too  soon;  the  child  (America)  was  not  old  enough  to  appreciate 
new  music.  Should  I  go  home?  But  how  was  I  to  get  there?  Russia  was 
blocked  on  all  sides  by  whiteguard  fronts,  and  besides,  who  wants  to 
return  home  a  failure!' 

In  April  1920,  he  went  to  Paris  where  Diaghilev  was  preparing  his  ballet, 
Buffoon  ('Chout').  'Diaghilev  was  much  perturbed  by  the  news  that 
Koussevitzky,  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  had  decided  to  give  the  Scythian 
suite  a  fortnight  before  the  premiere  of  Buffoon  was  scheduled.  These 
two  popularizers  of  Russian  art  exchanged  several  acrid  telegrams  on 
the  subject  of  which  of  them  should  introduce  me  to  Paris.  But 
Koussevitzky  would  not  yield,  and  on  April  29  1921,  the  Scythian  suite 
was  performed.  On  May  17  Diaghilev  opened  his  season  with  Buffoon. 
I  conducted.' 

He  dwelt  in  Western  Europe  until  1932,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballets 
Buffoon,  Le  pas  d'acier,  and  L'enfant  prodigue,  produced  by  Diaghilev, 
the  first  four  symphonies,  the  opera  The  gambler,  the  choral  They  are 
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seven,  five  piano  sonatas,  and  several  small  works,  his  considerable 
stature  was  more  fully  recognized.  Meanwhile,  Serge  Koussevitzky  had 
been  his  consistent  champion.  He  had  been  among  the  first  to  introduce 
his  music  in  Russia,  and  likewise  had  become  his  publisher.  He  had 
brought  out  each  of  his  orchestral  works  in  Paris,  as  they  appeared.  It 
was  in  his  third  program  in  Boston  that  Koussevitzky  began  to  make 
known  to  us  the  music  of  Prokofiev  with  the  Scythian  suite.  He  continued 
to  conduct  Prokofiev's  works  throughout  his  Boston  career,  repeating 
the  best  of  them,  and  carrying  them  to  other  cities.  The  last  country  to 
become  aware  of  Prokofiev  thus  became  second  to  none  in  admiration 
of  his  importance  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  music. 

This  Orchestra  soon  became,  and  has  continued,  particularly  under 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  Erich  Leinsdorf,  to  be  the  principal  one  to 
introduce  the  music  of  Prokofiev  in  this  part  of  the  world.  527  perform- 
ances of  30  different  works  are  listed  in  the  programs  through  the  years; 
of  these  the  following  had  their  first  performance  in  the  United  States: 
the  two  Violin  concertos  (Richard  Burgin  and  Jascha  Heifetz);  suite 
from  The  love  for  three  oranges;  suite  from  Le  pas  d'acier;  the  Second 
and  Fifth  piano  concertos  (Sergey  Prokofiev);  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
symphonies;  suite  from  The  gambler;  suite  from  Lieutenant  Kije;  the 
second  suite  from  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Peter  and  the  wolf;  the  First  Cello 
concerto  (Gregor  Piatigorsky);  Russian  overture;  They  are  seven.  Most 
of  these  works  were  likewise  introduced  in  New  York  City  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 

MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 

RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 


3017 


3030 


2673 


2694 
7030 


2667 


STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 

STRAVINSKY 

Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2641 
2849 


2725 


2681 
2954 
3014 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (2  records) 

Stereo  records  are  prefixed  LSC;  mono  LM 


7040 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 


DUCEZJD 
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ON  PROGRAM  NOTES 

by  Leo  Smit 

The  world  premiere  of  Leo  Smit's  Concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano 
was  given  last  December  8  by  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  music  director  Lucas  Foss,  with  the  composer  as  soloist.  A 
distinguished  pianist  and  composer,  Leo  Smit  is  a  professor  of  music  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  He  wrote  this  essay  in 
place  of  a  program  note  for  the  concerto,  and  it  is  reprinted  by  his 
kind  permission. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  went  to  the  Buffalo  zoo  for  an  hour  of  relaxation 
from  the  labors  of  orchestrating  my  Concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano 
(1968).  I  proceeded  to  my  favorite  exhibit,  the  walk-through  bird-cage 
in  the  children's  section.  There,  to  my  great  delight,  I  saw  the  fabulous 
golden-green  and  scarlet  quetzal,  deified  by  the  ancient  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Families  sauntered  through  the  enclosure 
without  noticing  the  unusual  bird.  Children  sometimes  tried  to  com- 
municate with  the  other  birds  by  chasing  or  hooting  at  them.  No  one 
bothered  to  consult  the  signs,  on  which  the  zoo  people  had  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  money,  which  identified  all  the  creatures  in  English, 
Latin,  likeness,  form  and  color.  At  length,  a  small  boy  spotted  the 
quetzal  on  a  high  beam  and  asked  his  father  what  it  was.  After  gravely 
eyeing  the  green-backed  object  for  a  few  seconds,  daddy  announced 
it  was  some  kind  of  a  parrot.  The  enlightened  kid  moved  on. 

Program  notes  may  be  likened  in  some  ways  to  zoo  signs;  they  tell  us 
something  about  what  we  are  looking  at  and  listening  to,  and  both  are 
frequently  ignored  by  the  public.  At  the  zoo,  visitors  wish  to  enjoy 
watching  the  animals  without  being  bothered  by  the  formalities  of 
introduction.  I  suppose  the  reason  people  go  to  concerts  is  to  listen 
to  music,  but  here  there  are  important  social  distractions  which  make 
concert-going  a  bit  more  complicated.  At  a  concert  there  are  friends  to 
be  greeted,  gossip  to  be  savored,  dresses  to  be  admired,  drinks  to  be 
downed  and  opinions  to  be  expounded.  Unless  you  come  an  hour 
early,  there  really  is  no  opportunity  to  glance  at  the  program  notes  to 
learn  whether  the  composer  used  a  modal,  pan-diatonic,  twelve-tone 
or  aleatory  scale,  harmony,  row  or  throw,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  scan 
the  lists  of  advertisers,  patrons  and  orchestra  players.  I  find  programs 
very  interesting  reading,  packed  with  information,  both  commercial 
and  cultural,  and  often  don't  find  the  time  to  listen  to  the  music, 
absorbed  as  I  am  in  the  text. 

Composers  have  always  been  willing,  even  eager,  to  talk  shop  to  an 
intelligent  ear.  When  there  was  no  one  around,  which  was  often, 
Beethoven  would  write  down  one-way  conversations  with  God,  the 
Muses  or  the  Fates  on  the  pages  of  his  notebooks  and  nearly  inde- 
cipherable scores.  Berlioz,  anticipating  the  hostility  of  an  ignorant  public 
bent  upon  demonstrating  its  ignorance,  blasted  it  in  advance  on  the 
manuscript  of  his  glorious  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Symphony. 
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Beethoven  ^ 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  i^jw 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 


Another  great  Rubinstein  re- 
cording in  his  Beethoven  con- 
certo series  with  the  Boston 
Symphony.  Leinsdorf  conducts. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3013 


ItC/l 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


This  latest  Beethoven  offering 
of  the  Bostonians  under  Leins- 
dorf excels  in  vibrance,  spon- 
taneity and  sound.  Dynagroove. 
LSC-3032 


BeettuueK:  Sywpkwy  Ha.  2 

Ike.  Cwlum  ok  VumeikmiSdulm*} 

Boston  Sywij)ltmuj 
£tick£eatdcM 


Tym^m/f(y^J/md 


3t» 

kUttlTMl 

ovvcwiAt 


J   * 


Haydn    ■  ^fe 


Symphony  No.  93  i 

Symphony  No.  96  ("Miracle") 


Boston  Symphony 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 


Q/ne  l^ridfaratm&rdedtmi 


Haydn   has   been   a   repertoire 
specialty  of  the   Boston  Sym- 
phony under  Leinsdorf. 
Dynagroove.  LSC-3030 


As  composers  became  gods  and  critics  became  celebrities,  audiences 
became  mobs.  A  hysterical  climax  was  reached  that  gruesome  night 
in  Paris  when  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps  (the  work  that  changed 
musical  thinking)  was  drowned  out  by  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
damned.  That  was  the  era  of  the  Great  Mistake  —  the  condemnation 
of  the  Impressionists,  whose  paintings  now  fetch  prices  in  the  six  figures. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  that  wrong  again! 

So  a  new  attitude  of  tolerance  and  propaganda  was  born,  and  accep- 
tance—  at  least  in  words  —  of  all  strange  and  'way-out'  things  was  as- 
sured. In  attempting  to  explain  their  concepts,  some  composers  misap- 
propriated terms  from  mathematics  and  physics.  This  jargon  was  equally 
unintelligible  to  mathematicians,  physicists  and  the  punchy  public,  thus 
creating  (for  the  first  time  in  Man's  talky  history)  an  intentional  gulf 
between  the  makers  and  the  takers.  Though  risky,  the  tactic  has  a  win- 
ning potential,  for  what  cannot  be  readily  understood  may  easily  be 
adored. 

If  this  were  the  nineteenth  century  I  could  not  resist  writing  to  Nadejda 
von  Meek,  Tchaikovsky's  patroness  and  intellectual  confidante.  I  would 
tell  her  that  my  new  piece  (dedicated  to  our  undying  friendship)  is  a 
Concerto  for  orchestra  and  piano  in  four  connected  movements.  I 
would  explain  that  the  order  of  wording  represents  a  shift  from  Man, 
the  protagonist  (piano),  struggling  against  the  implacable  forces  of  Fate 
(orchestra  and  conductor)  to  that  of  Man  in  harmony  with  Nature  and 
the  Universe.  I  should  refer  to  the  unusual  instrumentation:  a  halo  of 
flutes,  omitting  the  other  woodwinds;  a  percolation  of  brass,  a  curse 
of  kettledrums  and  an  exhilaration  of  strings,  minus  the  second  violins. 
I  would  describe  the  gradual  dissolution  of  musical  elements  in  the 
coda  of  the  last  movement  as  a  march  to  oblivion  and  celestial  joy. 
In  a  carelessly  scribbled  postscript,  I  would  ask  her  for  the  last  three 
installments  she  owes  me. 

©  copyright  1968  by  Leo  Smit 


PENSION   FUND  CONCERT 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  146th  Pension  Fund  Concert  took 
place  on  Sunday  December  15.  The  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Richard 
Bonynge,  played  music  by  Mozart,  Donizetti  and  Maillart;  Joan  Suther- 
land and  Anastasios  Vrenios  sang  arias  and  duets  by  Handel,  Rossini, 
Auber,  Verdi,  Donizetti  and  Balfe.  Miss  Sutherland  ended  the  program 
with  the  sleepwaking  scene  from  Bellini's  La  Sonnambula. 
Subscribers  from  Milton,  headed  by  Mrs  Edward  Bowditch  Watson,  gave 
red  carnations  which  were  worn  by  the  players,  Trustees,  members  ot 
the  staff,  ushers  and  program  boys.  Bouquets  were  also  presented  to 
the  guest  artists. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Sutherland,  Mr  Bonynge  and  Mr 
Vrenios,  who  very  kindly  donated  their  services,  the  Pension  Fund 
benefited  by  the  sum  of  $17,000. 
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THE  SOLOISTS 


BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Boston.  He  studied  organ  with 
George  Faxon  at  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory, and  after  graduation  was  appointed 
to  the  organ  faculty  there.  His  professional 
career  has  taken  him  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  1965  he  became  the  first  American 
organist  to  tour  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
he  played  concerts  in  Moscow,  Leningrad 
and  Erevan.  He  returned  to  the  USSR  during  Fabian  Ba<=hrach 

the  1967  and  1968  seasons.  Next  April  Berj  Zamkochian  will  appear  in 
London,  Munich  and  Vienna  and  will  begin  his  fourth  tour  of  the  USSR. 

He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  has  recorded  the  Organ  Symphony  of  Saint-Saens  and  the 
Concerto  of  Poulenc  with  the  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Munch, 
for  RCA  Victor.  His  other  recordings  on  the  Symphony  Hall  organ 
appear  on  the  label  of  the  Gregorian  Institute  of  America.  Recently 
Berj  Zamkochian  has  received  honors  from  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Cardinal 
Agagianian.  He  is  on  the  faculties  of  Boston  College  and  Regis  College. 


EARL  WILD  was  born  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
studied  with  a  pupil  of  Xaver  Scharwenka, 
and  was  still  in  his  teens  when  he  played 
with  the  NBC  Symphony,  the  youngest  art- 
ist ever  to  appear  with  that  orchestra.  Later 
he  was  the  first  American  soloist  to  play 
over  NBC  with  the  network's  orchestra 
conducted  by  Toscanini,  when  he  per- 
formed Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  blue. 

A  frequent  performer  with  major  orches- 
tras on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Earl  Wild 
gave  the  world  premiere  of  Paul  Creston's  Piano  concerto  in  Paris,  and 
later  the  American  premiere  in  Washington.  He  was  the  first  artist  to 
give  a  piano  recital  on  television,  and  took  part  in  the  first  American 
performance  of  Shostakovich's  Piano  trio  in  E  minor.  He  has  made 
many  recordings  with  orchestra,  including  the  four  concertos  of  Rach- 
maninov,  and  of  a  large  number  of  solo  works  for  piano.  Earl  Wild  is 
also  a  composer;  he  wrote  an  Easter  oratorio,  'Revelations',  which  was 
presented  by  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  on  their  network  in 
1962  and  1964;  he  conducted  the  performances  himself.  He  has  also 
composed  orchestral  pieces  and  scores  for  television.  Well  known  in 
Boston  for  his  appearances  with  the  Boston  Pops,  Earl  Wild  made  his 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  last  month. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


PHILLIP  KAPLAN,  who  plays  in  the  flute 
section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
is  a  native  Bostonian.  He  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  on  an 
Oliver  Witson  scholarship,  afterwards  be- 
coming associated  with  the  National  Or- 
chestral Association.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  New  Friends  of  Music  Orchestra 
when  it  was  founded  in  New  York. 

In  1939  he  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Since  Bons  and  Milton 

that  time  Phillip  Kaplan  has  been  active  in  the  musical  life  of  Boston  and 
the  surrounding  cities.  He  made  more  than  70  solo  appearances  over 
fourteen  years  on  a  series  of  CBS  programs  of  baroque  music  broadcast 
nationally  from  the  Busch  Reisinger  Museum  in  Cambridge.  He  is  Music 
Director  of  Boston  Musica  Antiqua,  an  Ensemble  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Phillip  Kaplan  is  a  teaching  associate  at  Boston  University,  and  consultant 
to  the  William  S.  Haynes  Flute  Company.  He  collects  works  of  art;  one 
of  his  most  treasured  possessions  is  a  Chinese  scroll  by  Fr.  Castiglione 
from  the  Ming  Dynasty. 


JOSEF  OROSZ,  trombone  player  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  began  to  learn 
the  piano  at  the  age  of  five  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Four  years  later  he  was  playing  bari- 
tone in  an  adult  brass  band,  and  at  eleven 
became  a  church  organist.  He  studied  piano 
and  trombone  at  the  Boston  Conservatory, 
where  he  graduated  with  highest  honors. 
He  also  studied  with  the  former  principal 
trombone  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Jacob  Raichman.  Josef  Orosz  taught  at 
the  Conservatory  and  in  other  local  schools;  meanwhile  he  was  awarded 
a  Bachelor's  degree  of  music  in  supervising  of  public  school  music. 

He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1943,  and  for  more  than 
20  years  has  been  principal  trombone  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 
He  has  made  many  recordings  on  ancient  instruments  —  church  and 
cavalry  serpents,  bass  trumpet,  trombones  of  all  sizes,  euphonium 
and  tuba. 

Josef  Orosz  is  a  keen  photographer  and  has  lectured  on  the  subject 
professionally;  an  enthusiastic  climber  and  a  lover  of  wild  life,  he  is  a 
member  of  both  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and  the  Audubon 
Society. 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


MWM 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities."  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  A 11  Occasions 
MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or -artificial  modulations 


T 


L 


W70D 
$19995 


!■■  i-llifillSliillii' 

I.  ::§itt 

f 

mmmM 

1  , 

i 

jv'Sj 

mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 
Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


ty^bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  ■  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway,  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN   SCOTLANO        ■LCNDCO  AC   PROOP  -, 
THE  BVCWINOHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 


Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Jpolcarfs 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2  4142 


iiiJiini^iiiiiiij]]  ''ilVTA ' 


©£Ffe  Ostites 

a^dfeyseteld 

Pymishi^sfepa 


It's  on  the  menu 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


\E  RITZ^ CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY   U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21    Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO  5-7020 
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GOMBERG 


£&» 


Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students- 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUIT  — STEAK 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 


100  NATURAL  CHEESES 

Harry  &  David's  Products 

and  Fruit  Cakes 

Ready  to  Eat  Turkeys 

Also  Pheasants  —  Quail 

Rabbits  —  Squabs  —  Ducks 

Imported  Prosciutto  —  Smoked  Salmon 
Romanoff's  Private  Stock  Fresh  Caviar 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED      ST 
TRUST  COM 


ES 

ANY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


\ 


30  Court  Street  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •   CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1S71 


Uek 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

&or  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.O.  I      [HP  I  CO. 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


In  case  the  concert 

SnOUlU  GNU  -  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalatorto  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annua/  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

lOO  FH  AN  KLIN  STRKKT  .  HOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 


FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


SIXTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  4  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 


BIZET 
BERLIOZ 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C 
Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a* 


Hector  Berlioz,  the  eccentric  French  composer,  died  in  Paris  on  March  8 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Orchestras  throughout  the  world  are  marking 
the  centenary  with  special  performances  of  his  music,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony's  first  tribute  will  be  performances  of  the  Symphonie 
fantastique.  To  the  composer  himself  the  tributes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury orchestras  would  seem  puny  and  half-hearted:  his  ideal  orchestra 
consisted  of  467  musicians.  To  mention  a  few  of  his  more  extravagant 
wishes,  there  were  to  be  15  clarinets,  18  trumpets,  30  harps,  30  pianos 
and  120  violins.  For  his  choral  pieces  he  wanted  360  singers.  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  one  could  only  put  the  audience  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
balconies  to  accommodate  Berlioz's  flights  of  fancy. 


SEVENTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  18  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


STRAUSS 

STRAVINSKY 

BRAHMS 


Don  Juan  op.  20 

Le  chant  du  rossignol 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R. 

NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LO 

ngwood  6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND   HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 


There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 

WBZ  1030  kc  AM 

WCRB  1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 

WEEI  590  kc  AM  and  1 03.3  mc  FM 

WEZE  1260  kc  AM 

WHDH  850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 


WRKO      680  kc  AM  and  98.5  mc  FM 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
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EDOUARD  LALO 
Overture  to  'Le  roi  d'Ys' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Lalo  was  born  in  Lille  on  January  27  1823;  he  died  in  Paris  on  April  22  1892. 
He  composed  the  Overture  to  his  opera  Le  roi  d'Ys  in  1876,  and  the  first 
performance  was  given  at  a  Concert  populaire  in  Paris,  conducted  by  Jules 
Pasdeloup,  on  November  12  of  that  year.  A  revised  version  was  played  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert  in  Paris  on  January  24  1886.  Lalo  did  not  complete  the 
opera  itself  until  1887;  the  libretto  was  by  Edouard  Blau.  The  premiere  took 
place  at  the  Opera  comique  in  Paris  on  May  7  1888.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted 
the  first  performance  of  the  Overture  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  November 
21    1891. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  trumpets, 
4  horns,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  timpani   and  strings. 

Lalo  composed  his  only  successful  opera,  and  the  work  which  con- 
tributed most  to  his  fame  in  his  own  country,  when  he  was  65  years 
old.  Eleven  years  had  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  overture 
in  1876  and  the  composition  of  the  opera  itself  in  1887.  And  yet  the 
overture  is  constructed  almost  entirely  on  themes  used  in  the  course 
of  the  opera.  Le  roi  d'Ys  was  from  the  first  well  received  in  Paris. 
It  reached  its  two  hundredth  performance  at  the  Opera  Comique  by 
the  year  1906.  It  has  been  given  in  various  European  cities,  reaching 
this  country  when  it  was  produced  at  New  Orleans  on  January  23  1890. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 5  1922,  but  there  it  was  quickly  shelved. 

Blau  derived  his  text  from  an  old  legend  about  the  submersion  of  the 
city  of  Ys  (or  Is)  in  Armorica,  in  the  Breton  region  of  ancient  Gaul.  In 
the  story  which  Blau  tells,  the  King  of  Ys  had  two  daughters,  Margared 
and  Rozenn,  both  of  whom  were  in  love  with  Mylio,  a  knight  of  the 
court.  Margared  was  jealous  of  her  sister  whom  Mylio  favored,  and  her 
jealousy  flamed  into  rebellion  when  her  father  promised  her  for  rea- 
sons of  state  to  the  hostile  neighboring  prince,  Karnac,  who  was 
waging  war  upon  his  kingdom.  Margared,  turning  against  her  own 
people,  opened  a  dike  and  allowed  the  sea  to  inundate  the  city  of  Ys. 
Desperate  at  the  sight  of  what  she  had  done,  as  the  water  rose,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  flood.  By  the  miraculous  intervention  of  St 
Corentin,  the  water  receded. 

The  Overture  has  for  an  introductory  theme  a  clarinet  melody,  sung 
by  the  knight  Mylio  in  the  First  Act:  'Si  le  del  est  plein  de  flammes'. 
A  trumpet  fanfare  introduces  the  main  body  of  the  Overture  with  a 
fiery  theme  which  has  been  connected  with  the  jealous  passion  of 
Margared,  a  strain  from  her  song  in  Act  two:  'Lorsque  je  t'ai  vu'.  The 
air  of  Rozenn,  'En  silence  pourquoi  souffrix',  is  heard  from  the  cello. 
The  Overture  ends  with  a  return  to  the  opening  allegro  theme,  and  a 
reference  to  the  introduction  and  Mylio's  war  song. 

Edouard  Lalo  was  one  of  those  French  composers  who  cultivated  the 
popular  media  of  opera  and  ballet  without  disdaining  frank  tunefulness, 
and  yet  with  scrupulous  maintenance  of  musical  good  taste.  When  a 
choreographer  advised  him  to  emulate  Adolph  Adam,  he  made  a 
pointed   retort  that  he  did   not  produce  confections   of  the   Giselle 
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variety.  The  result  was  that  general  acclaim  and  wealth  never  came  to 
Lalo  as  it  did  to  composers  of  the  more  obliging  variety.  He  was  a 
'musician's'  composer,  singled  out  by  the  musically  discriminating, 
while  little  noticed  by  the  multitude.  Tchaikovsky  was  entranced  by 
the  Symphonie  Espagnole  and  wrote  to  Mme  von  Meek  in  1878:  'Like 
Leo  Delibes  and  Bizet,  he  shuns  carefully  all  that  is  routinier,  seeks 
new  forms  without  wishing  to  be  profound,  and  cares  more  for  musical 
beauty  than  for  the  old  traditions  as  the  Germans  care  for  them.'  But 
another  alert  listener  for  new  talent,  Hans  von  Biilow,  had  already 
publicly  praised  the  Symphonie  Espagnole  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Signale,  to  the  detriment  of  Bruch's  Violin  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  in 
a  letter  to  Figaro  in  1892,  he  signed  himself  pointedly,  'Ami  de  Berlioz, 
Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  doux  musiciens,  et  ancien  Bonapartiste  intransigeant. 
At  this  time  Lalo  was  on  the  threshold  of  seventy,  a  familiar  figure  in 
musical  circles  —  'slight  of  stature',  so  wrote  a  contemporary,  'he  limped 
a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis  which  attacked  him  during  the 
rehearsals  of  [the  ballet]  Namouna.  He  was  otherwise  of  distinguished 
appearance  —  fastidous  in  dress,  with  a  great  deal  of  color  in  his 
cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white  beard  and 
moustache  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian  diplomat.' 
Philip  Hale  adds  to  this  portrait  —  'His  judgment  of  contemporary 
musicians  was  spiced  with  wit  which  was  at  times  malicious.  His  tem- 
perament was  French;  he  was  honest;  he  insisted  on  clearness  in  art.' 
This  same  writer  has  spoken  of  'various  and  cruel  disappointments' 
which  Lalo  had  to  endure,  as  when  he  aspired  to  compose  an  opera 
and  received  instead  only  commissions  for  ballets.  Yet  the  Norwegian 
Rhapsody  for  Violin  and  orchestra  (1880),  the  Cello  concerto  (1877),  and 
the  ballet,  Namouna  were  tolerably  well  received.  It  was  not  until  Le 
roi  d'Ys  came  to  light  that  he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  It  is  certainly  to  his  credit  that  he  neither  catered  to  the  de- 
mand for  salon  music,  nor  'fawned'  upon  the  managers  of  opera 
houses  as  Mr  Hale  has  pointed  out,  but  it  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated that  the  'neglect'  of  small  pieces  which  have  never  made  any 
stir  in  the  world,  and  the  non-acceptance  of  a  first  opera  (Fiesque), 
subsequently  dismantled  and  salvaged  for  other  purposes,  was  any 
considerable  cause  for  grievance.  It  was  not  until  he  was  in  his  fifties 
that  he  composed  anything  which  has  survived,  and  these  works, 
including  also  the  Symphony  (1886),  the  Piano  concerto  (1889),  and 
the  posthumous  opera,  La  Jacquerie  (uncompleted  when  he  died),  all 
found  performances.  All  of  the  orchestral  music  of  a  composer  whose 
fame  rests  upon  his  fine  handling  of  instrumental  color  came  forth 
in  his  fifties  and  sixties. 


For  Fine  Luggage,  Leather  Goods  and  Gifts 
See   T.    W.    ROUNDS   CO.    LTD. 
And  the   HALLMARK   GALLERIES 

42-52  WASHINGTON  STREET        •        PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

also 
Wayland  Square       •       Garden  City       •       Newport       •       Midland  Mall 
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JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  composed  the  first  version  of  the  Fifth 
symphony  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  himself  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance at  Helsingfors  on  December  8  1915.  He  revised  the  symphony  late 
in  1916  and  the  second  version  was  performed  on  December  14  of  that*  year. 
The  second  and  final  revision  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1919  and  the 
premiere  of  the  work  as  we  know  it  today  was  given  on  November  24  1919, 
again  at  Helsingfors.  The  composer  conducted  the  first  English  performance 
on  February  12  1921.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  October  21  1921.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  was  given  on  April  7  1922;  Pierre  Monteux  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Symphonies  are  supposed  to  be  born  hard,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
the  symphonies  we  call  'great'  have  met  this  requirement.  Shake- 
speare's truism  about  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  must,  however, 
be  invoked  with  caution;  for  all  his  insight  into  our  species  not  even 
that  poet  of  poets  could  have  imagined  modern  man's  vast  potential 
for  inhumanity.  Conflict  may  be  the  stuff  that  symphonies  are  made 
of,  but  there  are  limits. 

This  is  not  to  rationalize  the  plight  of  music's  most  familiar  archetype: 
the  unrecognized,  undernourished  genius  'doing  his  thing'  in  an  un- 
heated  garret.  It  is  only  to  say  that  matters  can  be  worse.  As  an 
example,  real  trauma  and  real  terror  were  among  the  debilitating 
vicissitudes  that  attended  the  birth  of  Sibelius's  Symphony  no.  5.  Its 
gestation  spanned  almost  as  many  years  of  continual  crisis  for  the 
composer  —  years  which  were  calamitous  also  for  much  of  western 
civilization. 

Captious  anti-Sibelius  polemicists  have  not  failed  to  mention  that  the 
portraits  from  his  most  productive  period  seem  always  to  show  him 
unsmiling  and  grim  of  visage,  as  if  to  confirm  that  he  was  a  man  de- 
void of  humor  —  the  implication  being  that  this  is  somehow  an  evi- 
dence of  flawed  character.  So  silly  and  so  contemptible  a  charge  does 
not  deserve  to  be  dignified,  but  an  appropriately  countervailing  view 
was  nicely  stated  by  Philip  Hale: 

'  .  .  .  Sibelius  has  ideas.  He  feels  deeply;  he  pours  out  his  emotions; 
he  snaps  his  fingers  at  decorations,  at  sensational  effects,  at  sugared 
pages  sure  to  please.  When  he  is  in  lighter  mood  it  is  only  for  a 
moment;  the  eternal  questions  asked  since  the  beginning  of  time  are 

James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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ever  in  his  mind;  yet  serious,  he  is  not  dull,  he  does  not  sermonize. 
He  writes  music  first  of  all  to  free  himself  of  what  is  in  his  heart  and 
brain  and  must  out.' 

For  our  purposes  a  rejoinder  of  more  relevance  would  be  that  Sibelius 
had  little  to  smile  about  in  his  heyday  of  creative  glory.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  the  Fifth  symphony  at  all.  As  it  was, 
Sibelius  more  than  once  came  close  to  paying  for  the  score  with  his 
life. 

After  the  epochal  Fourth  symphony  of  1911  everything  had  gone  well 
for  a  few  years.  Spent  symphonically,  Sibelius  turned  for  a  while  to 
program  music.  In  1912  he  wrote  the  Scenes  historiques,  in  1913  The 
Bard,  and  in  early  1914  The  Oceanides. 

In  the  spring  of  that  last  fateful  year  Sibelius  came  to  the  United  States 
to  accept  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale  University  and  to  guest- 
conduct  several  of  his  works  at  the  Norfolk  (Connecticut)  Festival.  The 
visit  was  a  triumph  for  the  burgeoning  master  —  then  still  in  his 
forties  —  and  when  he  bade  farewell  to  America  the  Sibelian  star 
seemed  to  be  fixed  in  the  firmament.  Even  as  he  embarked  for  the 
homeward  voyage  his  next  symphony  was  beginning  to  take  shape. 

Neither  the  composer  nor  any  of  his  fellow  passengers  aboard  the 
S.  S.  President  Grant  could  have  known  that  one  of  the  news  items 
posted  on  the  ship's  bulletin  board  in  mid-Atlantic  was  soon  to  have 
a  profound  effect  on  all  their  lives.  It  was  a  brief  story  datelined 
June  28  from  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  reporting  in  routine  fashion  the  assas- 
sination of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  —  an  event  that  would  lead  to 
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World  War  I  and  hasten  the  even  more  catastrophic  upheaval  destined 
to  bury  Russia  (and  millennia  of  economic  history)  in  the  blood  of 
the  Romanovs. 

Those  horrors  were  still  ahead,  however,  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1914.  Back  in  Finland,  Sibelius  was  offered  a  handsome 
commission  for  an  opera  and  another  for  a  ballet  score.  He  declined 
both,  and  clearly  he  was  referring  to  the  latter  when  he  observed 
that  he  was  unwilling  'to  waste  on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be 
excellently  suited  to  symphonic  composition!'  By  then  the  only  music 
on  his  mind  was  the  Fifth  symphony. 

But  the  times  were  very  quickly  getting  out  of  joint.  Spurning  those 
lucrative  commissions  cost  Sibelius  dearly.  He  had  no  sooner  turned 
them  down  when  the  Kaiser's  far-off  war  got  to  him  financially  if  not 
yet  physically  — suddenly  gone  was  his  substantial  royalty  income 
from  the  Leipzig  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel.  As  an 
immediate  consequence,  he  was  forced  to  compose  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  salonesque  pot-boilers  in  the  autumn  of  1914  merely  to  catch 
up  with  his  household  bills. 

That  was  his  last  concession  to  expediency.  'I  cannot  become  a  pro- 
lific writer',  he  wrote  to  a  friend;  '  ....  It  would  mean  killing  all  my 
reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made  my  name  in  the  world  by  straight- 
forward means.  I  must  go  on  in  the  same  way.' 

So  saying,  he  went  back  to  the  Fifth  symphony;  but  it  came  into  being 
slowly  and  painfully.  'In  a  deep  dell  again,'  he  reports  in  one  of  his 
letters,  'but  I  begin  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall  certainly  ascend.' 

He  did  not  scale  the  height  on  his  first  try.  On  December  8  1915,  the 
composer's  fiftieth  birthday,  the  precursor  of  his  Fifth  symphony  was 
introduced  at  Helsingfors  —  now,  of  course,  known  as  Helsinki  — 
under  Robert  Kajanus.  (Nicolas  Slonimsky  says  that  Sibelius  conducted, 
but  other  sources  agree  on  Kajanus.)  The  audience  liked  what  it  heard. 
Sibelius,  however,  did  not.  He  withdrew  the  score  and  proceeded  with 
a  complete  overhaul. 

A  year  later  almost  to  the  day  —  December  14  1916  —  the  composer 
himself  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  much-revised,  much-condensed 
second  version.  Again  the  audience  liked  what  it  heard,  but  again 
Sibelius  did  not.  He  was  convinced  that  the  work  was  a  failure  as  it 
stood,  and  determined  to  undertake  yet  another  revision.  Of  this, 
more  shortly. 

Much  has  been  made  of  ostensibly  programmatic  content  in  the  Fifth 
symphony.  For  the  record,  Sibelius  was  at  pains  to  stress  'a  point  I 
consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein  that 
goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting.'  These 
unequivocal  words  have  not  prevailed  against  variously  fanciful  analy- 
ses. And  in  all  fairness  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  music  — 
remember  that  we  know  only  the  third  and  final  version  —  does  not 
mirror  the  incredible  circumstances  in  which  it  was  completed  to  the 
composer's  satisfaction. 

FREE  PARKING  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  PATRONS  OF  THESE 
CONCERTS  AT  THE  STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  LOT. 
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To  start  with,  ever  since  1908,  Sibelius  (and  his  physicians)  had  feared 
that  he  might  die  of  cancer.  Fourteen  major  operations  were  per- 
formed before  one  lucky  surgeon  was  able  to  remove  a  tumor  from 
the  composer's  throat.  The  patient  was  discharged,  though  he  would 
have  to  forego  forevermore  his  beloved  wine  and  cigars.  And  the 
threat  of  another  malignancy  still  hung  over  him  constantly. 

But  that  was  the  least  of  his  troubles.  One  black  day  the  Bolsheviks 
came  to  Jarvenpaa,  and  the  Germans  were  on  their  heels.  The  war 
had  arrived. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  many  an  old  neighbor  of  Sibelius  was 
brutally  murdered.  He  himself  was  sternly  ordered  not  to  venture  off 
his  grounds.  Having  no  alternative  other  than  certain  death,  he  ad- 
justed to  the  indignity  and  kept  working  on  the  Fifth  symphony. 

One  morning  in  February  of  1918  a  gaggle  of  Red  guards  stormed  in 
without  warning  to  search  his  home  for  weapons.  The  performance 
was  repeated  by  a  second  detachment  two  days  later.  The  latter  group 
left  the  Sibelius  house  a  shambles.  (But  they  did  not  find  the  carefully 
hidden  revolver,  either!) 

The  worst  was  not  yet.  Jarvenpaa  became  so  unbearable  that  Sibelius 
decided  to  risk  flight.  The  composer  contrived  a  scheme  (its  details 
are  not  given)  for  getting  to  Helsingfors,  where  his  brother  was  the 
senior  psychiatrist  in  a  mental  hospital.  Whatever  the  plan  was,  it 
worked.  Reasonably  enough  in  the  light  of  conditions  then  prevailing, 
every  member  of  the  composer's  family  was  diagnosed  as  borderline 
psychotic  and  assigned  accommodations  in  an  area  that  would  not 
invite  scrutiny. 

Their  sanctuary  was  soon  threatened.  The  Communists  announced  that 
wards  would  be  converted  to  barracks  for  their  troops.  This  was  too 
much  for  Dr  Sibelius.  Gently  but  firmly,  he  informed  the  ranking  Bol- 
shevik that  the  institution  already  was  full  to  overflowing  with  psycho- 
paths and  paranoid  schizophrenics.  Tactless  or  not,  he  made  his  point; 
the  interlopers  were  stared  down,  and  the  Red  soldiers  were  sent 
elsewhere. 
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n  retaliation  the  hospital's  rations  were  cut  to  nothing.  The  composer 
lost  forty  pounds  during  the  weeks  of  enforced  fast  that  ensued.  But 
at  least  the  reluctant  regimen  was  under  close  medical  supervision. 
Then  came  the  terrible  bombardment  as  the  Germans  began  moving 
on  the  occupied  city.  The  last  and  longest  wave  was  'a  crescendo  that 
lasted  thirty  hours  and  ended  in  a  fortissimo',  Sibelius  recalled  — 
'horrible  but  grand/ 

Dawn  brought  the  liberating  army,  and  once  again  the  composer  went 
back  to  his  op.  82  in  earnest;  occasionally,  too,  he  did  some  sketches 
for  the  then-embryonic  Sixth  and  Seventh  symphonies.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend  he  observed  that  'it  looks  as  if  I  were  to  come  out  with  all 
three  symphonies  at  the  same  time',  but  this  was  not  to  be.  (The 
Sixth  and  Seventh  followed  in  1923  and  1924,  respectively.) 

In  the  same  letter,  dated  May  20  1918,  Sibelius  gave  a  revealing 
progress  report  on  the  op.  82;  he  confided  that  the  'V  Symphony  in 
a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  I  work  at  daily.  Movement 
I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of  the  old,  movement  III 
reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  I  movement  in  the  old,  movement  IV 
the  old  motifs  but  stronger  in  revision.  The  whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal/ 

The  composer  conducted  the  Helsingfors  premiere  of  his  Fifth  sym- 
phony in  its  third  and  final  version  on  November  24  1919.  As  twice 
before,  the  audience  liked  what  it  heard.  But  this  time,  at  last,  Sibelius 
liked  what  he  heard. 

A  season  later  (February  12  1921)  the  Fifth  made  its  way  to  London. 
In  anticipation  of  the  reviews  Sibelius  went  out  of  his  way  to  thwart 
any  programmatic  interpretations.  The  printed  program  carried  an 
announcement  that  'the  composer  desires  his  work  to  be  regarded  as 
absolute  music,  having  no  direct  poetic  basis/ 

This  disclaimer  saved  Sibelius  from  the  critics,  but  not  from  his  friends. 
Among  the  latter  his  pupil  and  confidant  Bengt  de  Torne  has  been 
especially  loquacious  about  the  Fifth  symphony.  He  spoke  of  it  as  the 
composer's  'return  to  life'  after  the  wartime  horror,  as  embodying 
'an  intimate  contact  with  the  world  of  men',  and  as  'an  impressive  ode 
to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  man'.  Specifically  as  to  the  finale 
he  inferred  some  secret  connection  between  this  movement  and  'the 
gigantic  xlrama  enacted  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.'  Maybe  so;  but 
if  so,  Sibelius  kept  his  secret. 

Perhaps  because  the  post-Armistice  atmosphere  featured  a  certain  pre- 
disposition to  euphoria,  the  initial  English  reception  was  not  so  warm 
as  it  would  be  later  on.  The  Da/7y  Telegraph,  for  example,  complained 
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that  the  Fifth  did  not  have  enough  'joyousness'.  Cecil  Gray  could  be 
counted  on,  of  course,  for  his  total  approval;  for  him  Sibelius  was 
virtually  beyond  criticism.  What  is  rather  odd  about  his  endorsement 
of  the  Fifth  symphony  is  that  he  does  not  emphasize  its  qualities  of 
heroic  affirmation;  rather,  for  him  it  is  a  'sunny,  genial  work  throughout'. 

Listeners  are  entitled  to  be  spared  the  plethora  of  confusion  that  this 
music  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  various  competent  analysts;  few 
works  in  the  orchestral  repertoire  have  elicited  so  much  disagreement 
over  minutiae,  and  collating  the  debatable  points  would  not  be  edi- 
fying to  anyone  except  students  who  ought  to  do  their  own  analyses. 
One  thing  does,  however,  need  to  be  clarified:  where  are  those  four 
movements  to  which  Sibelius  referred  in  his  May  1918  letter?  They  are 
there,  all  right,  although  the  curious  will  find  only  three  movements 
so  indicated  in  the  score.  Actually  the  first  is  a  double  affair  with  two 
discrete  parts,  linked  thematically;  the  contrasting  second  part  begins 
abruptly  some  twenty-eight  pages  into  the  text.  If  you  prefer,  what 
comes  before  may  be  seen  as  the  introduction;  alternatively,  what 
begins  at  the  transition  could  be  perceived  as  a  scherzo.  In  orthodox 
classical  terms,  either  is  approximately  the  case. 

Semantic  considerations  aside,  no  sensitive  ears  will  require  a  precis 
to  follow  this  marvelously  self-contained  music.  The  opening  Tempo 
molto  moderato  unfolds  at  first  like  an  idyll;  gradually  the  pastoral, 
sometimes  dreamlike  mood  metamorphoses  and  turns  darker,  almost 
passionate.  Then,  without  interruption,  comes  the  Allegro  moderato, 
a  brilliant  scherzo-cum-recapitulation  (it  is  neither,  but  partakes  of 
both)  building  to  a  fierce  climax.  The  succeeding  Andante  mosso, 
quasi  allegretto  is  a  series  of  variations  on  a  simple  and  rather  unpre- 
possessing theme,  and  it  is  Beethovenish  to  the  extent  that  its  treat- 
ment recalls  the  Allegretto  of  his  A  major  Symphony.  Here,  more  than 
there,  the  purpose  is  respite.  The  substance  of  the  final  Allegro  molto 
is  provided  by  two  main  themes.  In  turn  they  suggested,  to  Sir  Donald 
Francis  Tovey,  a  rushing  wind  through  which  Thor  would  have  enjoyed 
swinging  his  mighty  hammer.  Olin  Downes  called  the  ending  'savage 
and  grand  as  a  sunrise'.  Robert  Layton  more  temperately  described  it 
as  'one  of  the  noblest  perorations  in  all  music'.  Both  would  agree  with 
the  more  succinct  estimate  proffered  by  Sibelius  himself.  'Triumphal', 
you  may  remember,  was  his  own  telegraphic  summary;  and  it  suffices. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

'Chronochromie'  for  large  orchestra  (1960) 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Messiaen  was  born  in  Avignon  on  December  10  1908;  he  now  lives  in 
Fans.  Chronochromie  was  commissioned  by  Heinrich  Strobel  and  the  Sudwest- 
funk   (South-west  German   radio),  Baden-Baden,  and  the  premiere  took  place 

?,J  2  1  A6  J960  aV  Donaueschingen;  Hans  Rosbaud  conducted  the 
Sudwestfunk  Orchestra.  The  next  performance  was  in  Vienna  in  June  1961 
under  Ernest  Bour;  the  third  was  at  the  Besancon  Festival  in  September  of  the 
same  year  when  Georges  Pretre  conducted.  Lukas  Foss  conducted  two  move- 
ments (listed  only  as  'Strophe  and  Antistrophe')  on  July  24  1965  in  the 
Franco-American  Festival  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  The  first  complete 
performance  of  Chronochromie  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  conducted  by  Georges  Pretre,  on  March  30  1967. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn  2 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet  and  E  flat  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets  in 
C,  small  trumpet  in  E,  3  trombones  and  tuba;  glockenspiel,  xylophone  and 
marimba  (the  latter  two  parts  are  marked  in  the  score  as  'difficult'),  chimes 
(an  ensemble  of  25  chromatic  bells,  a  'jeu  de  cloches'),  3  gongs,  suspended 
cymbals,  Chinese  cymbal  and  tarn  tarn.  The  string  choir  consists  of  solo  groups 
of  18  and  22  individual  parts  in  addition  to  the  usual  ensemble. 

Olivier  Messiaen  is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  important  figures 
in  twentieth  century  music,  as  much  for  the  influence  he  has  exerted 
on  younger  men  as  for  his  work.  Among  his  many  outstanding  pupils 
are  Pierre  Boulez  and  Karlheinz  Stockhausen.  He  in  turn  has  written 
about  those  who  have  influenced  him:  'My  mother,  the  poetess  Cecile 
Sauvage;  my  wife,  the  composer  Claire  Delbos;  Shakespeare,  Claudel, 
Reverdy  and  Eluard,  Hello  and  Dom  Columbia  Marmion  (dare  I  speak 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contain  the  only  Truth?);  birds;  Russian 
music;  the  great  Pelleas  and  Melisande  of  Claude  Debussy;  plainsong; 
Hindu  rhythms;  the  mountains  of  Dauphine;  and,  finally,  all  that 
pertains  to  stained  glass  windows  and  rainbows/ 

Messiaen  is  the  scion  of  a  literary  family:  his  father,  Pierre,  was  a 
professor  of  literature  especially  noted  for  his  Shakespeare  translations, 
his  mother  the  poetess  mentioned  above.  He  began  to  play  the  piano 
early,  and  at  the  age  of  11  enrolled  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
he  studied  with  Jean  and  Noel  Gallon,  Marcel  Dupre,  Maurice  Em- 
manuel, and  Paul  Dukas;  he  won  several  prizes  there  for  harmony, 
organ,  improvisation  and  composition,  graduating  in  1930.  In  1931  he 
became  organist  at  the  Trinity  Church  in  Paris;  in  1936,  together  with 
Andre  Jolivet,  Yves  Baudrier  and  Daniel  Lesur  he  organized  the  group 
known  as  'La  jeune  France',  whose  desire  it  was  'to  create  and  promote 
a  living  music'.  His  composition  of  1934,  I' ascension:  quatre  medita- 
tions symphoniques,  has  been  performed  world-wide  (by  the  Boston 

Klaus  G.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of 
Publications  and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since 
1958.  A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University, 
he  has  been  active  for  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra. 
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Symphony  first  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  in 
1949,  later  in  Boston  under  Eugene  Ormandy  and  Richard  Burgin).  He 
taught  also  at  the  Ecole  Normale  and  the  Schola  Cantorum  before 
serving  in  the  French  army;  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans,  and 
spent  some  time  (1940-41)  in  a  prison  camp  in  Silesia,  where  he  wrote 
and  performed  his  piano  quartet,  'Pour  /a  fin  de  temps';  later  in  1941 
he  was  repatriated  and  in  1942  appointed  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  resuming  also  his  post  at  the  Trinite.  In  1947  he 
began  a  new  series  of  classes  at  the  Conservatory,  in  analysis,  aesthe- 
tics, and  rhythm.  In  1949  he  led  a  seminar  in  composition  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  gaining  a  considerable  number  of  American 
disciples  and  enthusiasts.  The  first  performance  of  Turangallla  took 
place  on  December  2  of  the  latter  year,  with  Leonard  Bernstein  con- 
ducting the  Boston  Symphony.  Chronochromie,  dating  from  1960,  is 
regarded  as  a  score  of  exceptional  significance  both  in  Messiaen's  own 
large  output  and  in  the  current  literature  of  orchestral  music. 

In  1529,  the  French  composer  Claude  Jannequin  (c.1475  -  c.1560) 
published  a  chanson  in  four  parts  which  has  remained  to  this  day  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  tours-de-force  in  descriptive  music:  'Le  chant 
des  oiseaux'.  In  its  lively  measures  are  imitated  the  characteristic 
sounds  of  many  birds.  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  composers 
wrote  numerous  harpsichord  pieces  with  titles  like  'The  hen'  or  'The 
cuckoo',  and  Respighi  made  charming  orchestral  settings  of  some  of 
these  in  his  suite,  'Gli  Uccelli',  which  subscribers  to  the  Friday-Saturday 
and  Thursday  A  series  will  hear  later  in  February. 

Among  the  most  striking  recent  bird-song  pieces  we  have  a  section  in 
Ravel's  'L'enfant  et  les  sortileges'  which  is  not  only  magical  in  effect 
but  demonstrates  the  composer's  legendary  skill  in  imitating  the 
language  of  his  'feathered  friends'.  Along  the  road  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  our  time,  we  find  many  such  recognitions  that,  after  all, 
birds  make  music.  The  most  famous,  of  course,  is  the  little  woodwind 
cadenza  in  Beethoven's  'Pastoral'  symphony  where  nightingale,  quail 
and  cuckoo  sing  a  brief  trio,  carefully  identified  by  the  composer  in 
the  score.  This  is  a  touch  of  'realism',  and  because  the  music  fits  the 
context  it  'works'  without  damage  to  the  structure.  One  of  its  two 
relationships  to  Chronochromie  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  birds  are 
named  in  both  scores. 

The  other,  and  more  important  one,  is  the  fact  that  Messiaen,  like 
Beethoven,  is  a  nature  worshipper.  But  while  Beethoven  saw  nature  as 
a  divine  sanctuary  in  an  almost  pantheistic  sense,  Messiaen  is  a  mystic 
in  whose  thinking  religion  and  esthetics  are  inextricably  intertwined. 
Numerology,  symmetry,  color  and  other  aspects  of  science  and  art 
assume  roles  of  religious  symbolism.  And  again  and  again  Messiaen 
turns  to  bird-song  as  the  most  essentially  'musical'  material  provided 
by  nature.  (Reveil  des  oiseaux  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1953);  Oiseaux 
exotiques  for  piano  and  wind  instruments  (1955);  Catalogues  des 
oiseaux  for  piano  (1956-58),  and  even  parts  of  the  gigantic  Turangalila- 
Symphony  (1946-48)),  using  it  in  a  manner  astonishingly  naive  on  one 
hand  and  enormously  sophisticated  on  the  other.  As  he  said  in  a 
recorded  interview  some  years  ago,  realistic  description  and  represent- 
ation are  not  his  aims;  bird-song  for  him  means  voices  and  rhythms: 
'It    is    material    of    extraordinary    richness    which    nature    offers    me.' 
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Whether,  in  the  aviary-like  pandemonium  that  frequently  overwhelms 
us,  we  can  actually  hear  which  bird  is  which  is  quite  irrelevant:  they 
are  all  there,  they  are  as  accurately  —  even  scientifically  —  portrayed 
as  music  can  do  it,  and  they  contribute  to  a  texture  that  as  closely  as 
possible  symbolizes  —  not  imitates  —  nature. 

In  his  jacket  annotation  to  the  record  containing  Chronochromie  con- 
ducted by  Antal  Dorati  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (Angel 
36295,  a  disc  including  also  works  by  Koechlin  and  Boulez),  Wilfred 
Mellers  hypothesizes  that  in  the  work  of  his  middle  years  Messiaen 
re-interpreted  the  Tristan  myth,  'carrying  to  its  ultimate  extreme 
Tristan's  dissolution  of  harmonic  sensuality  into  the  "unconsciousness" 
of  quasi-medieval  and  oriental  melismata  [vocal  ornamentation  on  one 
syllable]  and  campanology  ['bell  science'],  and  into  the  non-human 
(bird  and  animal)  noises  of  the  animate  world.  In  the  most  recent 
phase  of  his  work,  of  which  Chronochromie  is  the  most  impressive 
example,  this  magical  retreat  from  humanism  is  completed. 

'The  structure/  Mr  Mellers  continues,  'is  based  not  on  human  aware- 
ness of  progressions  in  time  but  on  rhythmic  proportions  inherent  in 
Nature,  at  once  preordained  and  permutatory  (like  crystal  formation  or 
snowflakes).  The  ticking  of  the  clock  is  no  longer  relevant;  and  the 
melodic  material,  derived  from  literal  imitation  of  bird-song,  has  no 
more  need  of  "development"  than  have  the  bird-carollers  themselves. 
The  astonishing  dawn-chorus  for  a  plethora  of  solo  strings  becomes 
a  climax  only  in  the  sense  that  it  attains  the  maximum  of  heterophonic 
freedom.  It  is  an  affirmation  of  life:  an  ultimate  expression  of  Debussy's 
desire  to  "reproduce  what  I  hear  —  the  mysterious  accord  that  exists 
between  Nature  and  the  imagination".  Messiaen's  music  has  become 
Revelation  rather  than  Incarnation  in  the  post-Renaissance  sense  .  .  .' 

In  the  booklet  of  annotations  for  the  widely  acclaimed  Angel  recording 
mentioned  above,  Olivier  Messiaen  has  himself  provided  the  following 
introduction  to  Chronochromie  (the  English  spellings  are  retained): 

'The  musical  material  of  Chronochromie  is  twofold.  The  "temporal" 
or  rhythmic  material  consists  of  32  different  durations  which  are  used  in 
symmetrical  interversions,  while  always  retaining  their  original  order. 
The  permutations  thus  obtained  are  heard  either  separately  and  frag- 
mentary, or  superposed  three  by  three.  The  sonorities  or  the  melodic 
material  make  use  of  birdsong  from  France,  Japan  and  Mexico,  as  well 
as  the  sound  of  water  [waterfalls  and  mountain  streams]  notated  in  the 
French  Alps. 

'The  very  complex  mixture  of  pitch  and  timbre  serves  to  underline  and 
colour  the  rhythmic  durations:  thus,  "colour"  clarifies  the  divisions  of 
"time".  In  other  words  a  'Chronochromie'  [from  the  Greek  Kronos  — 
time,  and  Kroma  —  colour],  which  may  be  translated  as  "Colour  of 
Time". 

'Rhythm:  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  number  of  permutations 
of  several  distinct  objects  increases  immeasurably  with  the  addition  of 
each  new  unit:  thus,  three  objects  have  6  possible  permutations,  seven 
objects  have  5,040  and  twelve  have  479,001,600.  In  the  case  of  a 
chromatic  scale  of  durations  ranging  [as  here]  from  the  demisemiquaver 
to  the  semibreve,  the  number  of  possible  permutations  is  so  vast  that 
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it  would  take  half  a  human  lifetime  just  to  write  them  down  —  and 
several  years  to  play  them.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  selec- 
tion—  and  to  select  in  a  way  that  will  give  the  maximum  opportunity 
for  dissimilarity  between  one  permutation  and  another. 

'Colour:  the  sounds  colour  the  durations  because  they  are,  for  me, 
bound  to  colour  by  unseen  ties.  When  I  listen  to  music,  and  even  when 
I  read  it,  I  have  an  inward  vision  of  marvellous  colours  —  colours  which 
blend  like  combinations  of  notes,  and  which  shift  and  revolve  with  the 
sounds.  For  example,  a  certain  series  of  chords  may  be  red  touched 
with  blue  —  another  will  be  milky  white,  decorated  with  orange  and 
edged  with  gold  —  another  will  be  green,  orange  and  violet  in  parallel 
stripes  —  another  will  be  pale  grey,  with  reflections  of  green  and  violet 
—  yet  another  will  be  entirely  violet  or  entirely  red.  There  will  also  be 
complementary  colours,  "simultaneous  contrasts"  by  resonance,  colours 
fading  towards  white,  shaded  by  black,  the  chords  and  timbres  of  hot 
or  cold  colours.  By  means  of  a  drug  —  Peyotl  —  extracted  from  a  small 
Mexican  cactus  [Echinocactus  Williamsi],  it  is  possible  to  transform 
aural  sensations  into  coloured  visual  sensations.  Without  going  to  such 
lengths,  most  people  have  this  sixth  sense  —  this  awareness  of  corre- 
spondence between  sound  and  colour/ 

There  follows  the  composer's  own  analysis  of  Chronochromie: 

'Chronochromie  is  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the  choruses  of 
ancient  Greek  tragedy,  but  with  the  Strophes  repeated,  and  with  the 
addition  of  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda.  Thus,  there  are  seven  sections, 
which  are  played  without  a  break:  Introduction  —  Strophe  7 — Antis- 
trophe  7  —  Strophe  2  —  Antistrophe  2  —  Epode  and  Coda. 

Introduction.  Throughout  this  movement,  the  orchestration  is  extremely 
varied  and  timbres  are  continually  changing.  Thus:  the  multi-speed 
string  glissandi  representing  a  gust  of  wind,  the  massive  chords  [as 
implacable  as  the  Alpine  rocks],  the  combination  of  rotating  figures 
suggesting  the  complex  sonority  of  water  in  the  falls  and  streams  of 
the  Alps  [a  double  homage  to  Berlioz  and  Pierre  Schaeffer];  finally, 
symmetrical  permutations  of  durations  and  the  songs  of  two  Japanese 
birds:  the  Kibitaki  [the  Narcissus  Flycatcher]  and  the  Uguisu  [the  Japa- 
nese Bush-Warbler].  This  section  ends  with  the  strong  cries  of  the 
White-tailed  Eagle  [a  sea  eagle,  with  an  enormous  wing-span,  which  is 
found  in  Sweden], 

Strophe  7.  The  structure  of  this  section  decided  the  title  of  the  whole 
work.  There  are  three  superimposed,  symmetrical  permutations  of  the 
32  durations.  These  durations  are  coloured  in  three  ways.  Firstly,  by 
melodic  counterpoints  drawn  from  the  songs  of  French  birds  and  played 
on  woodwind  and  keyed  instruments  [the  Marsh  Warbler  on  the  clari- 
nets, the  Blackcap  on  the  flutes,  the  Wren  on  the  glockenspiel,  the 
Nuthatch  on  the  xylophone,  the  Icterine  Warbler  on  the  bassoons,  cor 
anglais  and  piccolo  clarinet].  Secondly,  by  three  metallic  timbres:  a] 
gongs,  b]  bells,  c]  suspended  cymbals,  Chinese  cymbal  and  tarn  tarn. 
Thirdly,  by  three  differently  coloured  chordal  streams,  one  for  each 
permutation  level:  for  the  upper  level,  'accords  tou rn ants' ;  for  the  mid- 
dle one,  'accords  sur  dominante';  and  for  the  lowest,  'accords  a  reso- 
nance contracted.  All  this  is  played  by  22  solo  strings. 
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Antistrophe  7.  The  opening  section  contrasts  the  two  best  songsters 
among  French  birds:  the  Song  Thrush  and  the  Skylark.  The  Song  Thrush 
is  always  represented  by  the  woodwind  ensemble  and,  in  order  to  re- 
produce its  characteristic  timbre,  each  note  is  provided  with  a  different 
chord  of  a  different  colour;  there  are  thus  a  multitude  of  chords.  Its 
song  is  characterised  by  short,  strongly  rhythmical  phrases,  which  are 
repeated  three  times,  in  the  manner  of  an  incantation. 

The  Skylark  is  represented  by  xylophone  and  marimba,  punctuated  by 
bells  and  accompanied  by  a  haze  of  sound  [trills  on  the  suspended 
cymbal,  harmonics  on  the  violins,  violas  and  cellos].  Percussive  attack, 
the  speed  of  the  xylophone  and  marimba  —  together  these  exactly 
represent  the  frenzied,  pattering  joy  of  ascending  phrases  that  can  be 
heard  in  spring,  when  the  Lark  sings  in  the  sky  above  the  wheatfields: 
they  reach  a  climax  on  a  piercing  dominant. 

After  a  contrasting  section  —  a  slow  melody  spread  across  all  the 
strings  —  and  a  powerful  brass  chorale,  three  new  symmetrical  permu- 
tations of  the  32  durations  mingle  with  a  melody  of  timbres  and  of 
various  bird  songs.  These  birds  are  all  Mexican:  the  Slate-coloured 
Solitaire,  the  Tropical  Mockingbird,  the  Gray  Saltator,  the  Mexican 
Blue-Mockingbird  and  the  famous  Montezuma  Oropendola.  The 
scurrying  arpeggio  figures  are  extremely  difficult  for  the  violinists,  but 
their  part  fortunately  includes  several  open  strings  which  help  to  ease 
the  more  perilous  moments! 

Strophe  2  and  Antistrophe  2.  These  contain  the  same  basic  elements  as 
Strophe  I  and  Antistrophe  /,  although  the  music  itself  is  different. 

Epode.  As  in  the  Greek  choruses,  this  is  quite  unlike  the  other  sections. 
Firstly,  it  differs  in  the  instrumentation,  since  it  is  scored  for  eighteen 
solo  strings:  6  first  violins,  6  second  violins,  4  violas,  and  2  cellos.  Then, 
it  differs  in  rhythm,  since  it  is  the  only  passage  without  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  32  durations.  Lastly,  as  music:  here,  there  is  no  longer  any 
sense  of  colour  or  of  harmony  —  there  is  nothing  but  the  song  of 
French  birds,  forming  a  free  counterpoint  of  eighteen  individual  voices: 
Blackbirds,  Garden  Warblers,  Golden  Orioles,  Goldfinches,  Chaffinches, 
a  Chiffchaff,  a  Yellowhammer,  a  Whitethroat,  a  Lesser  Whitethroat,  a 
Greenfinch,  a  Nightingale  and  a  Linnet.  All  these  are  crossed  and 
interwoven  in  a  medley  of  melodic  lines  of  extraordinary  complexity. 
This  would  prove  inextricable  and  even  unbearable  if  certain  bird 
songs  did  not  suddenly  shoot  into  the  limelight  and  then  fade  again 
into  the  background:  these  "favoured"  songs  act  as  landmarks  for 
the  listener  —  a  path  in  the  forest  of  sound.  Similar  counterpoints  — 
much  richer  and  still  more  complex  —  exist  in  nature:  they  can  be 
heard  in  spring,  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  from  dawn 
till  daybreak,  the  full  orchestra  of  birds  awakes  to  greet  the  birth  of  a 
new  day  .  .  . 

Coda.  Elements  from  the  introduction  appear  in  a  different  order  and 
with  other  music/ 

In  the  same  booklet  appears  a  supplementary  note  to  Chronochromie 
by  Susan  Bradshaw: 
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The  form  of  Chronochromie  reverses  the  conventional  pattern  of  sym- 
phonic argument.  The  more  scattered  and  broken-textured  material 
appears  in  the  Introduction  and  Coda  —  not  at  the  centre  of  the  work, 
as  it  would  in  a  classical  development.  In  the  Introduction  and  Coda, 
the  only  continuity  is  temporal:  the  separate  "blocks",  from  which 
the  structure  is  built  up,  are  delimited  by  exactly  measured  silences. 
The  final  bars  of  the  Introduction  and  the  Coda  are  typical:  a  conflict 
of  static  and  dynamic  elements  within  a  massive  [fff]  panoply  of  sound. 
But  the  work  ends,  literally,  in  silence:  to  the  value  of  five  semiquavers. 
[The  pauses  between  all  the  movements  are  likewise  measured.] 

'The  four  inner  movements  —  Strophe  7  and  Antistrophe  7  and  their 
"doubles"  —  are  concerned  with  various  kinds  of  stability.  The  two 
Strophes  are  the  only  movements  continuous  in  texture  and  unvaried 
in  pulse.  The  Antistrophes  are  formally  the  most  extensive  and  yet  the 
simplest.  The  first  section  of  Antistrophe  7  has  the  scheme  A'-B'-A"- 
B"-A"  ',  A  being  for  woodwind  alone,  B  principally  for  the  "gamelan" 
ensemble.  This  excited  dialogue  between  small  ensembles  is  followed 
by  a  more  solid  slow  section  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  a  powerful 
melody  for  strings  is  accompanied  by  remote  relatives  of  A  and  B; 
the  second  part  is  a  tutti  —  the  first  since  the  Introduction.  Messiaen's 
description  of  this  tutti  as  a  "chorale"  is  significant.  In  a  sense  it  is  the 
religious  centre  of  a  work  which,  like  everything  of  Messiaen's,  is 
ultimately  religious  in  inspiration.  After  the  "chorale",  Antistrophe  7 
concludes  with  a  rhythmic-dramatic  expostulation,  in  which  the  violins 
emulate  the  kind  of  figures  which,  in  B,  has  been  associated  with  the 
"gamelan"  ensemble.  Antistrophe  2  follows  precisely  the  same  formal 
scheme,  but  continues  the  variation  of  the  musical  material. 

'For  the  listener,  the  most  difficult  of  the  seven  movements  is  the 
"interlude",  Epode.  Apart  from  a  semi-colon  at  mid-point,  this  18-part 
polyphony  is  unpunctuated.  There  are,  however,  important  elements 
of  repetition  and  variation  in  the  [eight]  principal  voices.' 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 

La  Valse  —  choreographic  poem 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  He  completed  La  Valse  in  1920.  The  piece  was  played 
from  manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris  on  December  12  1920.  The 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  on  January  13  1922; 
Pierre    Monteux    conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones  and  tuba,  triangle,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  crotales,  tarn  tarn,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  timpani  and  strings. 

Ravel  was  approached  in  1920  to  compose  a  ballet,  and  chose  a  subject 
he  had  long  since  considered,  and  sketched  as  long  before  as  1906. 
He  first  mentioned  it  in  a  letter  to  Jean  Marnold,  the  critic  of  the 
Mercure  c/e  France: 

'It  is  not  subtle  —  what  I  am  undertaking  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  Grand 
Valse,  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Strauss,  not  Rich- 
ard, the  other  —  Johann.  You  know  my  intense  sympathy  for  this 
admirable  rhythm  and  that  I  hold  /a  joie  c/e  vivre  as  expressed  by  the 
dance  in  far  higher  esteem  than  the  Franckist  puritanism.  I  am  so 
little  a  Catholic/ 

In  1920,  having  composed  nothing  except  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  house 
of  his  poet  friend,  Andre-Fernand  Herold,  in  the  Ardeche  Vallee  until 
La  Valse  was  completed.  The  piece  did  nothing  to  mend  his  relations 
with  Diaghilev,  strained  by  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  which  as  a  ballet  had 
not  succeeded.  Diaghilev  did  not  consider  Le  Valse  suitable  for  his 
purposes,  and  did  not  produce  it. 

Ravel  based  his  'Poeme  choregraphique'  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  implications 
quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment  which  old 
Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  'Movement  of 
a  Viennese  waltz',  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  'At 
first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one 
discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  walzing  couples.  Little  by 
little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an 
immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers 
comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about  1855/ 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  'To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  "We  dance  on  a  volcano."  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  'shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through   gray  mists.   .  .  . 
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'Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sensuous 
and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz  sentimental, 
the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as  many  variants 
and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  resource  may  compass. 
Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet  Ravel  is  wide-awake  in 
the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  characterizes  each,  in  the  vivid 
and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one  receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the 
chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break.  Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar, 
each  against  each,  in  the  tonal  air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are 
few  euphonies;  through  a  surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut; 
that  which  has  been  sensuous  may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some 
say,  here  is  the  music  that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the 
aftermath  of  war.  .  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of 
neurotic  rapture  —  "Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel/'  Below  the 
surface,  and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence, 
despairs  and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  "apotheosis",  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours/ 


•  furniture 

•  carpeting 

•  lamps 

•  accessories 

•  interior 
planning 


724-5050 


contemporary  furniture 
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north    main   street   at    providence-pawtucket   line 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Georges  Pretre;  Pierre  Boulez,  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
South  West  German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel 
Ancerl,  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles 
Wilson,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct  on 
July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacquelihe  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

The  27th  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony's 
summer  academy  for  advanced  music  students,  will  open  on  Sunday 
June  29,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  delivers  the  opening  address.  Tanglewood 
on  parade',  the  day  of  concerts  given  by  members  of  the  Center,  will 
conclude  with  a  Gala  Concert  by  the  combined  Boston  Symphony  and 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras  (August  19).  The  series  of  'Contem- 
porary trends'  concerts,  given  for  the  first  time  last  year,  will  be  repeated. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available  on 
April  1  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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FUNERAL  AND  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
FOR  CHARLES  MUNCH 

The  state  funeral  for  Charles  Munch,  former  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  Grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  a  French 
citizen  of  great  prominence,  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
November  12  at  the  Protestant  Temple  de  I'Oratoire  on  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore  in  Paris.  The  mourners  included  Andre  Malraux,  Minister  of 
State  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Marcel  Landowski,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Ministry,  Maurice  Doublet,  Prefect  Governor  of  Paris,  Georges  Auric, 
composer  and  former  Director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  and  women.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Munch's  successor  as 
Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr ,  Man- 
ager, represented  the  Orchestra.  The  guard  of  honor  and  the  band  were 
members  of  the  French  Navy.  The  Reverend  Georges  Marchal  conducted 
the  service,  and  M.  Landowski  spoke  a  short  eulogy. 

Luben  Yardanov,  concertmaster  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris,  which  Munch 
had  organized  in  1967,  and  with  which  he  was  touring  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  presided  over  the  music  during  the  funeral.  The  musical 
tributes  were  an  organ  prelude  and  fugue  by  J.  S.  Bach,  the  Adagio  and 
Fugue  for  strings  K.  546  by  Mozart,  the  'Holy  song  of  thanksgiving  to 
God'  from  the  String  quartet  op.  132  by  Beethoven,  and  the  final  chorus 
'Ruht  wohl'  from  the  St  John  Passion  of  Bach. 

Burial  followed  the  service  at  the  Louveciennes  Cemetery  near  'La 
Futaie',  Charles  Munch's  eighteenth  century  home,  where  he  had  lived 
since  he  retired  from  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1962. 

On  Thursday  November  14  a  memorial  service  was  held  at  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  conducted  by  the  Rector,  the  Reverend  Theodore  P. 
Ferris,  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Among  those  at- 
tending were  Trustees  of  the  Orchestra,  headed  by  Talcott  M.  Banks, 

President;  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops;  players  of  the 
Orchestra  past  and  present;  members  of  the  Management  and  staff;  the 
Consul  General  of  France,  M.  Jacques  Massenet;  and  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Dr  Munch. 

Members  of  the  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Charles  Wilson,  played  Bar- 
ber's 'Adagio  for  strings'.  The  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  joined  the  Orchestra  in  'The  shepherds'  farewell'  from  L'En- 
fance  du  Christ  by  Berlioz,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
sang  the  chorus  'Wie  lieblich  sind  deine  Wohnungen'  from  Bin  deut- 
sches  Requiem  by  Brahms. 

Choruses,  congregation  and  orchestra  joined  to  perform  the  final  cho- 
rale from  Bach's  St  John  Passion,  'O  Lord,  thy  little  angel  send'.  Berj 
Zamkochian  played  Bach's  Chorale  prelude  for  organ  'Wenn  wir  in 
hochsten  Noten  sein'. 

In  his  eulogy  Dr  Ferris  said: 

'We  are  here  to  remember  Charles  Munch,  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  the 
music  he  made  for  us,  and  the  place  he  made  for  himself  in  our  hearts. 

'He  never  came  very  close  to  many  of  us.  He  didn't  have  to.  Music 
mattered  more  than  anything  else  to  him  and  if  we  loved  the  music, 
and  listened  to  it,  that  was  all  he  asked  and  all  we  needed. 
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'We  could  see  that  he  made  music  for  the  joy  of  making  it;  we  could 
tell  that  by  watching  him  when  he  was  conducting.  His  back  and  shoul- 
ders rose  and  fell  with  the  music  when  it  began  to  surge;  and  when 
the  climax  came,  his  face,  if  you  could  see  it,  was  like  the  shining  sun. 

'He  was  a  simple  man.  He  went  to  the  peak  of  fame,  but  was  never  a 
prima  donna.  He  had  thousands  of  admirers,  but  never  held  court  and 
never  had  a  cult  of  idolizers. 

'He  was  a  shy  man  and  was  never  at  ease  in  a  crowd.  But  he  loved 
people  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  friends,  especially  if  they  spoke 
French  or  loved  music.  They  were  his  family  and  glowed  in  the  warmth 
of  his  affection  and  fun. 

'He  was  a  quiet  man,  but  in  his  own  way  he  loved  life  —  not  noisily, 
boisterously,  but  quietly,  heartily.  He  enjoyed  a  good  meal,  a  good 
story,  and  above  everything  else,  a  good  trip  —  especially  with  the 
orchestra.  Every  four  years  the  spirit  moved  him  and  the  road  called, 
first  to  France,  then  to  Russia,  finally  to  Japan.  But  never  alone;  always 
his  music-makers  went  with  him  and  shared  his  excitement  and  joy. 

'He  was  a  gentle  man.  He  could  be  stern  if  he  had  to  be,  but  he  didn't 
like  to  be.  It  wasn't  his  nature.  It  was  natural  for  him  to  be  kind, 
thoughtful,  considerate  and  understanding.  Seldom  has  a  great  artist 
been  at  the  same  time  so  tender  and  so  gentle. 


The  memorial  service  at  Trinity  Church 
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'There  is  no  regret,  no  sadness  in  our  memories  of  this  man;  only  grat- 
itude. We  are  thankful  that  he  came  our  way;  that  for  thirteen  seasons, 
under  increasing  difficulties,  he  gave  us  the  music  he  loved.  We  like  to 
think  the  longer  he  stayed  with  us,  the  better  he  liked  us.  We  know 
that  our  affection  for  him  grew  with  the  years. 

'We  cannot  be  sad  for  him.  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  he  died  quietly 
without  a  single  distortion  of  his  body  or  soul.  He  had  put  down  his 
baton  after  the  final  chord  of  D  major  and  walked  off  the  stage  of  life 
onto  the  wings  where  he  is  free  to  be  himself,  to  sing,  to  soar/ 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


GEORGES  PRETRE  was  born  in  France  in 
1924.  He  studied  at  the  Douai  Conserva- 
tory, then  moved  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  where  he  enrolled  in  the  Conserva- 
tory there.  He  graduated  in  1944  with  first 
prize.  After  further  studies  with  Andre 
Cluytens,  he  made  his  professional  debut 
in  Marseilles,  conducting  'Samson  and 
Delila'.  For  three  seasons  he  stayed  in 
Marseilles,  then  moved  to  other  French 
opera  houses  and  became  musical  director 
at  Toulouse.  In  1956  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera  comique,  was 
soon  engaged  by  all  the  major  orchestras  in  Paris,  and  appeared  as 
guest  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Portugal  and  Italy. 

He  made  his  debut  in  the  United  States  in  1959  at  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1963  when  he  conducted  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  the  touring  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Early  the  following  year  he  conducted  a  concert  performance  in 
Carnegie  Hall  of  The  Carmelites  by  the  American  Opera  Society  in 
memory  of  Francis  Poulenc. 

Meanwhile  he  appeared  at  the  Vienna  Festival  conducting  the  State 
Opera,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  permanent  conductor,  and  gave 
concerts  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tras, as  well  as  fulfilling  other  engagements  throughout  Europe. 

Georges  Pretre  has  returned  several  times  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
conducted  many  of  the  major  orchestras,  including  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Cleveland,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
and  has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  has  recorded  for 
Angel  and  RCA.  Georges  Pretre  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  this  concert. 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  February  27  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN     piano 


STRAUSS 


STRAVINSKY 


Don  Juan  op.  20 
Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58* 


FIFTH  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  10  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 
JOHN  BROWNING     piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  op.  26* 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &z  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 
Mrs  John  L.  Grandin 
Co-chairmen,  Council  of  Friends 

To  all  members  of  our  audience 

You  and  many  others  are  needed  as  new  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  makes  a  contri- 
bution of  whatever  amount.  Annual  gifts  now  range  from  five  dollars 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 

No  concert  is  more  than  partly  paid  for  by  the  income  from  ticket 
sales.  By  becoming  a  Friend  you  join  the  others  who  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  lessening  the  Orchestra's  sizeable  annual  deficit. 

As  a  Friend  you  also  receive  certain  privileges.  If  you  are  a  Friday  sub- 
scriber you  are  invited  to  the  series  of  Pre-symphony  Luncheons  held 
at  Horticultural  Hall.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  one  of  the  evening 
series  you  will  be  invited  to  one  of  the  post-concert  evening  recep- 
tions to  meet  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  Orchestra.  All  members 
of  the  Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual  meeting  which  will  be  held 
this  year  on  April  16  at  Symphony  Hall.  On  that  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  private  concert  followed  by  a  reception  for  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important  the  sym- 
phony is  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  Your  support  of  the 
Orchestra  is  vital. 

Please  enroll  (me)  (us)  as  a  member  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


A  check  for  $. 


is  enclosed 


I  wish  to  pledge  $- 


payable  on  or  before  May  1  1969 


Indicate  series  you  attend 
Mr     Mrs     Miss    


Address 


Zip  code 


Please  make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Massachusetts  02115 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws 
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Tina  Lesar  Original  from  Gabar  .  .  .  for 
your  resort  expedition!   Gay  floral  in 
pimento  I  lime  /  pink  on  ribbed  cotton 
pique.   From  our  collection.   Sportswear. 


BOSTON:   At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Trcmont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 
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first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
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Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
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Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
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Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
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Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
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Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1968-1969  season. 
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January 
Is  Sale  Month 
at  Makanna's! 

Annual 
Clearance  Sale 

on  a 
wide  collection  of 

Negligees 

Teagowns 

Lingerie 

Decorative  Linens 

in  Wellesley. 
Children's  Clothes 

Markdowns  of 
20-40%  and  more! 

Makanna's 
January  White  Sale 

includes 

Martex  Towels 

Wamsutta  Sheets 

and  Cases 

and  much  much  more! 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet   Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 


a, 

For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats  .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR—MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10   POST   OFFICE   SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 


Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 

Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 


John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

James  O.  Bangs 

Trustee 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 


Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Committee, 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr. 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  K  el  chum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 


Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust  of  America 


Farley  &  Ketchum 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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DO  YOU  have  a  treasured  possession  in  need  of  mending  or 
repair?  Will  skillful  painting,  sewing,  or  refinishing  restore  a 
cherished  object  to  its  original  use  and  beauty? 

©OUR  Special  Order  Department  is  prepared  to  take 
care  of  your  most  unusual  request.  Call  us  at 
536-5651. 

THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 


^k$J3udy£3±> 


Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 

COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Fleetwood  Brougham.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

To  enhance  Cadillac's  distinctive  new  beauty,  you  can  select  from  a 
host  of  new  personal  conveniences,  including  a  Dual  Comfort  front  seat 
with  individual  adjustments  for  driver  and  passengers.  It's  one  more 
reason  why  Cadillac  is  unique  in  the  world  of  motoring. 
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GEOFFREY  BEENE'S 

V  navy  capelet  dress 

n  ivhite 
irt.   Wear 
and  be  one 


p  ahead  of  spring 
ench  Shops, 
seventh  floor 
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"Tell  the  doctor  he  carft  operate  until  the  market  doses? 


The  man  who  handles  his  own  investments,  part-time.  It  works  out 
well  enough  most  of  the  time.  But  you'd  just  better  not  get  hit  with  an 
important  investment  decision  at  the  same  time  you  get  hit  with 
surgery. 

And  if  you're  planning  to  take  a  vacation,  you'd  better  plan  to  take 
some  chores  with  you:  Clipping  coupons,  exercising  options,  keeping 
track  of  your  taxes. 

Of  course,  if  you  had  a  Standby  Trust  at  Old  Colony,  we'd  be  doing 
most  of  those  things  for  you.  We  take  over  all  the  administrative 
chores.  But  the  investment  authority  is  all  yours. 

And  anytime  you're  incapacitated,  or  want  a  vacation,  New 
England's  number  one  management  team  of  investment  experts  takes 
over  full  responsibility  for  as  long  as  necessary.  Permanently  if  you 
wish. 

So  you  can  lie  back  and  enjoy  the  quiet  luxury  of  having  an 
operation. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FOURTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  January  28  1969  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE  conductor 


LALO 


Overture  to  'Le  roi  d'Ys' 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

Tempo   molto   moderato  -  allegro   moderato,   ma 
poco  a  poco  stretto 

Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 

Allegro  molto 


intermission 


MESSIAEN 


'Chronochromie'  for  large  orchestra  (1960) 

Introduction  -  strophe  1  -  antistrophe  1  - 
strophe  2  -  antistrophe  2  -  epode  -  coda 


RAVEL 


'La  Valse'  —  choreographic  poem' 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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EDOUARD  LALO 
Overture  to  'Le  roi  d'Ys' 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Lalo  was  born  in  Lille  on  January  27  1823;  he  died  in  Paris  on  April  22  1892. 
He  composed  the  Overture  to  his  opera  Le  roi  d'Ys  in  1876,  and  the  first 
performance  was  given  at  a  Concert  populaire  in  Paris,  conducted  by  Jules 
Pasdeloup,  on  November  12  of  that  year.  A  revised  version  was  played  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert  in  Paris  on  January  24  1886.  Lalo  did  not  complete  the 
opera  itself  until  1887;  the  libretto  was  by  Edouard  Blau.  The  premiere  took 
place  at  the  Opera  comique  in  Paris  on  May  7  1888.  Arthur  Nikisch  conducted 
the  first  performance  of  the  Overture  by  the  Boston  Symphony  on  November 
21    1891. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  trumpets, 
4  horns,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  timpani   and  strings. 

Lalo  composed  his  only  successful  opera,  and  the  work  which  con- 
tributed most  to  his  fame  in  his  own  country,  when  he  was  65  years 
old.  Eleven  years  had  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  overture 
in  1876  and  the  composition  of  the  opera  itself  in  1887.  And  yet  the 
overture  is  constructed  almost  entirely  on  themes  used  in  the  course 
of  the  opera.  Le  roi  d'Ys  was  from  the  first  well  received  in  Paris. 
It  reached  its  two  hundredth  performance  at  the  Opera  Comique  by 
the  year  1906.  It  has  been  given  in  various  European  cities,  reaching 
this  country  when  it  was  produced  at  New  Orleans  on  January  23  1890. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 5  1922,  but  there  it  was  quickly  shelved. 

Blau  derived  his  text  from  an  old  legend  about  the  submersion  of  the 
city  of  Ys  (or  Is)  in  Armorica,  in  the  Breton  region  of  ancient  Gaul.  In 
the  story  which  Blau  tells,  the  King  of  Ys  had  two  daughters,  Margared 
and  Rozenn,  both  of  whom  were  in  love  with  Mylio,  a  knight  of  the 
court.  Margared  was  jealous  of  her  sister  whom  Mylio  favored,  and  her 
jealousy  flamed  into  rebellion  when  her  father  promised  her  for  rea- 
sons of  state  to  the  hostile  neighboring  prince,  Karnac,  who  was 
waging  war  upon  his  kingdom.  Margared,  turning  against  her  own 
people,  opened  a  dike  and  allowed  the  sea  to  inundate  the  city  of  Ys. 
Desperate  at  the  sight  of  what  she  had  done,  as  the  water  rose,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  flood.  By  the  miraculous  intervention  of  St 
Corentin,  the  water  receded. 

The  Overture  has  for  an  introductory  theme  a  clarinet  melody,  sung 
by  the  knight  Mylio  in  the  First  Act:  '5/  le  del  est  plein  de  flammes'. 
A  trumpet  fanfare  introduces  the  main  body  of  the  Overture  with  a 
fiery  theme  which  has  been  connected  with  the  jealous  passion  of 
Margared,  a  strain  from  her  song  in  Act  two:  'Lorsque  je  t'ai  vu'.  The 
air  of  Rozenn,  'En  silence  pourquoi  soufirix',  is  heard  from  the  cello. 
The  Overture  ends  with  a  return  to  the  opening  allegro  theme,  and  a 
reference  to  the  introduction  and  Mylio's  war  song. 

Edouard  Lalo  was  one  of  those  French  composers  who  cultivated  the 
popular  media  of  opera  and  ballet  without  disdaining  frank  tunefulness, 
and  yet  with  scrupulous  maintenance  of  musical  good  taste.  When  a 
choreographer   advised    him    to   emulate   Adolph   Adam,   he    made   a 
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pointed  retort  that  he  did  not  produce  confections  of  the  Giselle 
variety.  The  result  was  that  general  acclaim  and  wealth  never  came  to 
Lalo  as  it  did  to  composers  of  the  more  obliging  variety.  He  was  a 
'musician's'  composer,  singled  out  by  the  musically  discriminating, 
while  little  noticed  by  the  multitude.  Tchaikovsky  was  entranced  by 
the  Symphonie  Espagnole  and  wrote  to  Mme  von  Meek  in  1878:  'Like 
Leo  Delibes  and  Bizet,  he  shuns  carefully  all  that  is  routinier,  seeks 
new  forms  without  wishing  to  be  profound,  and  cares  more  for  musical 
beauty  than  for  the  old  traditions  as  the  Germans  care  for  them/  But 
another  alert  listener  for  new  talent,  Hans  von  Biilow,  had  already 
publicly  praised  the  Symphonie  Espagnole  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Signale,  to  the  detriment  of  Bruch's  Violin  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  in 
a  letter  to  Figaro  in  1892,  he  signed  himself  pointedly,  'Ami  de  Berlioz, 
Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  doux  musiciens,  et  ancien  Bonapartiste  intransigeant'. 
At  this  time  Lalo  was  on  the  threshold  of  seventy,  a  familiar  figure  in 
musical  circles  —  'slight  of  stature',  so  wrote  a  contemporary,  'he  limped 
a  little  as  the  result  of  paralysis  which  attacked  him  during  the 
rehearsals  of  [the  ballet]  Namouna.  He  was  otherwise  of  distinguished 
appearance  —  fastidous  in  dress,  with  a  great  deal  of  color  in  his 
cheeks,  bright-eyed,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  white  beard  and 
moustache  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian  diplomat.' 
Philip  Hale  adds  to  this  portrait  —  'His  judgment  of  contemporary 
musicians  was  spiced  with  wit  which  was  at  times  malicious.  His  tem- 
perament was  French;  he  was  honest;  he  insisted  on  clearness  in  art/ 
This  same  writer  has  spoken  of  'various  and  cruel  disappointments' 
which  Lalo  had  to  endure,  as  when  he  aspired  to  compose  an  opera 
and  received  instead  only  commissions  for  ballets.  Yet  the  Norwegian 
Rhapsody  for  Violin  and  orchestra  (1880),  the  Cello  concerto  (1877),  and 
the  ballet,  Namouna  were  tolerably  well  received.  It  was  not  until  Le 
roi  d'Ys  came  to  light  that  he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  It  is  certainly  to  his  credit  that  he  neither  catered  to  the  de- 
mand for  salon  music,  nor  'fawned'  upon  the  managers  of  opera 
houses  as  Mr  Hale  has  pointed  out,  but  it  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated that  the  'neglect'  of  small  pieces  which  have  never  made  any 
stir  in  the  world,  and  the  non-acceptance  of  a  first  opera  (Fiesque), 
subsequently  dismantled  and  salvaged  for  other  purposes,  was  any 
considerable  cause  for  grievance.  It  was  not  until  he  was  in  his  fifties 
that  he  composed  anything  which  has  survived,  and  these  works, 
including  also  the  Symphony  (1886),  the  Piano  concerto  (1889),  and 
the  posthumous  opera,  La  Jacquerie  (uncompleted  when  he  died),  all 
found  performances.  All  of  the  orchestral  music  of  a  composer  whose 
fame  rests  upon  his  fine  handling  of  instrumental  color  came  forth 
in  his  fifties  and  sixties. 


JEWELERS 


Custom  Designing 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
237-2730 


JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  composed  the  first  version  of  the  Fifth 
symphony  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  himself  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance at  Helsingfors  on  December  8  1915.  He  revised  the  symphony  late 
in  1916  and  the  second  version  was  performed  on  December  14  of  that  year. 
The  second  and  final  revision  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1919  and  the 
premiere  of  the  work  as  we  know  it  today  was  given  on  November  24  1919, 
again  at  Helsingfors.  The  composer  conducted  the  first  English  performance 
on  February  12  1921.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  October  21  1921.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  was  given  on  April  7  1922;  Pierre  Monteux  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Symphonies  are  supposed  to  be  born  hard,  and  in  one  way  or  another 
the  symphonies  we  call  'great'  have  met  this  requirement.  Shake- 
speare's truism  about  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  must,  however, 
be  invoked  with  caution;  for  all  his  insight  into  our  species  not  even 
that  poet  of  poets  could  have  imagined  modern  man's  vast  potential 
for  inhumanity.  Conflict  may  be  the  stuff  that  symphonies  are  made 
of,  but  there  are  limits. 

This  is  not  to  rationalize  the  plight  of  music's  most  familiar  archetype: 
the  unrecognized,  undernourished  genius  'doing  his  thing'  in  an  un- 
heated  garret.  It  is  only  to  say  that  matters  can  be  worse.  As  an 
example,  real  trauma  and  real  terror  were  among  the  debilitating 
vicissitudes  that  attended  the  birth  of  Sibelius's  Symphony  no.  5.  Its 
gestation  spanned  almost  as  many  years  of  continual  crisis  for  the 
composer  —  years  which  were  calamitous  also  for  much  of  western 
civilization. 

Captious  anti-Sibelius  polemicists  have  not  failed  to  mention  that  the 
portraits  from  his  most  productive  period  seem  always  to  show  him 
unsmiling  and  grim  of  visage,  as  if  to  confirm  that  he  was  a  man  de- 
void of  humor  —  the  implication  being  that  this  is  somehow  an  evi- 
dence of  flawed  character.  So  silly  and  so  contemptible  a  charge  does 
not  deserve  to  be  dignified,  but  an  appropriately  countervailing  view 
was  nicely  stated  by  Philip  Hale: 

'  .  .  .  Sibelius  has  ideas.  He  feels  deeply;  he  pours  out  his  emotions; 
he  snaps  his  fingers  at  decorations,  at  sensational  effects,  at  sugared 

James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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pages  sure  to  please.  When  he  is  in  lighter  mood  it  is  only  for  a 
moment;  the  eternal  questions  asked  since  the  beginning  of  time  are 
ever  in  his  mind;  yet  serious,  he  is  not  dull,  he  does  not  sermonize. 
He  writes  music  first  of  all  to  free  himself  of  what  is  in  his  heart  and 
brain  and  must  out/ 

For  our  purposes  a  rejoinder  of  more  relevance  would  be  that  Sibelius 
had  little  to  smile  about  in  his  heyday  of  creative  glory.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  was  able  to  compose  the  Fifth  symphony  at  all.  As  it  was, 
Sibelius  more  than  once  came  close  to  paying  for  the  score  with  his 
life. 

After  the  epochal  Fourth  symphony  of  1911  everything  had  gone  well 
for  a  few  years.  Spent  symphonically,  Sibelius  turned  for  a  while  to 
program  music.  In  1912  he  wrote  the  Scenes  historiques,  in  1913  The 
Bard,  and  in  early  1914  The  Oceanides. 

In  the  spring  of  that  last  fateful  year  Sibelius  came  to  the  United  States 
to  accept  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale  University  and  to  guest- 
conduct  several  of  his  works  at  the  Norfolk  (Connecticut)  Festival.  The 
visit  was  a  triumph  for  the  burgeoning  master  —  then  still  in  his 
forties  —  and  when  he  bade  farewell  to  America  the  Sibelian  star 
seemed  to  be  fixed  in  the  firmament.  Even  as  he  embarked  for  the 
homeward  voyage  his  next  symphony  was  beginning  to  take  shape. 

Neither  the  composer  nor  any  of  his  fellow  passengers  aboard  the 
S.  S.  President  Grant  could  have  known  that  one  of  the  news  items 
posted  on  the  ship's  bulletin  board  in  mid-Atlantic  was  soon  to  have 
a  profound  effect  on  all  their  lives.  It  was  a  brief  story  datelined 
June  28  from  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  reporting  in  routine  fashion  the  assas- 
sination of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  —  an  event  that  would  lead  to 
World  War  I  and  hasten  the  even  more  catastrophic  upheaval  destined 
to  bury  Russia  (and  millennia  of  economic  history)  in  the  blood  of 
the  Romanovs. 

Those  horrors  were  still  ahead,  however,  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1914.  Back  in  Finland,  Sibelius  was  offered  a  handsome 
commission  for  an  opera  and  another  for  a  ballet  score.  He  declined 
both,  and  clearly  he  was  referring  to  the  latter  when  he  observed 
that  he  was  unwilling  'to  waste  on  a  few  pas  a  motif  that  would  be 
excellently  suited  to  symphonic  composition!'  By  then  the  only  music 
on  his  mind  was  the  Fifth  symphony. 

But  the  times  were  very  quickly  getting  out  of  joint.  Spurning  those 
lucrative  commissions  cost  Sibelius  dearly.  He  had  no  sooner  turned 
them  down  when  the  Kaiser's  far-off  war  got  to  him  financially  if  not 
yet  physically  —  suddenly  gone  was  his  substantial  royalty  income 
from  the  Leipzig  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel.  As  an 
immediate  consequence,  he  was  forced  to  compose  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  salonesque  pot-boilers  in  the  autumn  of  1914  merely  to  catch 
up  with  his  household  bills. 

That  was  his  last  concession  to  expediency.  'I  cannot  become  a  pro- 
lific writer',  he  wrote  to  a  friend;  '  ....  It  would  mean  killing  all  my 
reputation  and  my  art.  I  have  made  my  name  in  the  world  by  straight- 
forward means.  I  must  go  on  in  the  same  way/ 
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So  saying,  he  went  back  to  the  Fifth  symphony;  but  it  came  into  being 
slowly  and  painfully.  In  a  deep  dell  again/  he  reports  in  one  of  his 
letters,  'but  I  begin  to  see  the  mountain  that  I  shall  certainly  ascend/ 

He  did  not  scale  the  height  on  his  first  try.  On  December  8  1915,  the 
composer's  fiftieth  birthday,  the  precursor  of  his  Fifth  symphony  was 
introduced  at  Helsingfors  —  now,  of  course,  known  as  Helsinki  — 
under  Robert  Kajanus.  (Nicolas  Slonimsky  says  that  Sibelius  conducted, 
but  other  sources  agree  on  Kajanus.)  The  audience  liked  what  it  heard. 
Sibelius,  however,  did  not.  He  withdrew  the  score  and  proceeded  with 
a  complete  overhaul. 

A  year  later  almost  to  the  day  —  December  14  1916  —  the  composer 
himself  conducted  the  premiere  of  his  much-revised,  much-condensed 
second  version.  Again  the  audience  liked  what  it  heard,  but  again 
Sibelius  did  not.  He  was  convinced  that  the  work  was  a  failure  as  it 
stood,  and  determined  to  undertake  yet  another  revision.  Of  this, 
more  shortly. 

Much  has  been  made  of  ostensibly  programmatic  content  in  the  Fifth 
symphony.  For  the  record,  Sibelius  was  at  pains  to  stress  'a  point  I 
consider  essential:  the  directly  symphonic  is  the  compelling  vein  that 
goes  through  the  whole.  This  in  contrast  to  the  depicting.'  These 
unequivocal  words  have  not  prevailed  against  variously  fanciful  analy- 
ses. And  in  all  fairness  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  music  — 
remember  that  we  know  only  the  third  and  final  version  —  does  not 
mirror  the  incredible  circumstances  in  which  it  was  completed  to  the 
composer's  satisfaction. 

To  start  with,  ever  since  1908,  Sibelius  (and  his  physicians)  had  feared 
that  he  might  die  of  cancer.  Fourteen  major  operations  were  per- 
formed before  one  lucky  surgeon  was  able  to  remove  a  tumor  from 
the  composer's  throat.  The  patient  was  discharged,  though  he  would 
have  to  forego  forevermore  his  beloved  wine  and  cigars.  And  the 
threat  of  another  malignancy  still  hung  over  him  constantly. 

But  that  was  the  least  of  his  troubles.  One  black  day  the  Bolsheviks 
came  to  Jarvenpaa,  and  the  Germans  were  on  their  heels.  The  war 
had  arrived. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  many  an  old  neighbor  of  Sibelius  was 
brutally  murdered.  He  himself  was  sternly  ordered  not  to  venture  off 
his  grounds.  Having  no  alternative  other  than  certain  death,  he  ad- 
justed to  the  indignity  and  kept  working  on  the  Fifth  symphony. 

One  morning  in  February  of  1918  a  gaggle  of  Red  guards  stormed  in 
without  warning  to  search  his  home  for  weapons.  The  performance 
was  repeated  by  a  second  detachment  two  days  later.  The  latter  group 
left  the  Sibelius  house  a  shambles.  (But  they  did  not  find  the  carefully 
hidden  revolver,  either!) 

The  worst  was  not  yet.  Jarvenpaa  became  so  unbearable  that  Sibelius 
decided  to  risk  flight.  The  composer  contrived  a  scheme  (its  details 
are  not  given)  for  getting  to  Helsingfors,  where  his  brother  was  the 
senior  psychiatrist  in  a  mental  hospital.  Whatever  the  plan  was,  it 
worked.  Reasonably  enough  in  the  light  of  conditions  then  prevailing, 
every  member  of  the  composer's  family  was  diagnosed  as  borderline 
psychotic  and  assigned  accommodations  in  an  area  that  would  not 
invite  scrutiny. 
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Their  sanctuary  was  soon  threatened.  The  Communists  announced  that 
wards  would  be  converted  to  barracks  for  their  troops.  This  was  too 
much  for  Dr  Sibelius.  Gently  but  firmly,  he  informed  the  ranking  Bol- 
shevik that  the  institution  already  was  full  to  overflowing  with  psycho- 
paths and  paranoid  schizophrenics.  Tactless  or  not,  he  made  his  point; 
the  interlopers  were  stared  down,  and  the  Red  soldiers  were  sent 
elsewhere. 

In  retaliation  the  hospital's  rations  were  cut  to  nothing.  The  composer 
lost  forty  pounds  during  the  weeks  of  enforced  fast  that  ensued.  But 
at  least  the  reluctant  regimen  was  under  close  medical  supervision. 

Then  came  the  terrible  bombardment  as  the  Germans  began  moving 
on  the  occupied  city.  The  last  and  longest  wave  was  'a  crescendo  that 
lasted  thirty  hours  and  ended  in  a  fortissimo',  Sibelius  recalled  — 
'horrible  but  grand.' 

Dawn  brought  the  liberating  army,  and  once  again  the  composer  went 
back  to  his  op.  82  in  earnest;  occasionally,  too,  he  did  some  sketches 
for  the  then-embryonic  Sixth  and  Seventh  symphonies.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend  he  observed  that  'it  looks  as  if  I  were  to  come  out  with  all 
three  symphonies  at  the  same  time',  but  this  was  not  to  be.  (The 
Sixth  and  Seventh  followed  in  1923  and  1924,  respectively.) 

In  the  same  letter,  dated  May  20  1918,  Sibelius  gave  a  revealing 
progress  report  on  the  op.  82;  he  confided  that  the  'V  Symphony  in 
a  new  form,  practically  composed  anew,  I  work  at  daily.  Movement 
I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of  the  old,  movement  III 
reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  I  movement  in  the  old,  movement  IV 
the  old  motifs  but  stronger  in  revision.  The  whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
vital  climax  to  the  end.  Triumphal.' 

The  composer  conducted  the  Helsingfors  premiere  of  his  Fifth  sym- 
phony in  its  third  and  final  version  on  November  24  1919.  As  twice 
before,  the  audience  liked  what  it  heard.  But  this  time,  at  last,  Sibelius 
liked  what  he  heard. 

A  season  later  (February  12  1921)  the  Fifth  made  its  way  to  London. 
In  anticipation  of  the  reviews  Sibelius  went  out  of  his  way  to  thwart 
any  programmatic  interpretations.  The  printed  program  carried  an 
announcement  that  'the  composer  desires  his  work  to  be  regarded  as 
absolute  music,  having  no  direct  poetic  basis.' 

This  disclaimer  saved  Sibelius  from  the  critics,  but  not  from  his  friends. 
Among  the  latter  his  pupil  and  confidant  Bengt  de  Torne  has  been 
especially  loquacious  about  the  Fifth  symphony.  He  spoke  of  it  as  the 
composer's  'return  to  life'  after  the  wartime  horror,  as  embodying 
'an  intimate  contact  with  the  world  of  men',  and  as  'an  impressive  ode 
to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  man'.  Specifically  as  to  the  finale 
he  inferred  some  secret  connection  between  this  movement  and  'the 
gigantic  drama  enacted  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.'  Maybe  so;  but 
//  so,  Sibelius  kept  his  secret. 

Perhaps  because  the  post-Armistice  atmosphere  featured  a  certain  pre- 
disposition to  euphoria,  the  initial  English  reception  was  not  so  warm 
as  it  would  be  later  on.  The  Da/7y  Telegraph,  for  example,  complained 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program       •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


a—        i 


+j/or    Winter  ddcapeeA 

We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 
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BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/  by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  the  Boston  Globe 


Further  adventures  of 
an  opium-eater. 


What  happened  to  the  young 
opium-eater  whose  bad  trip 
Berlioz  describes  so  graphically  in 
the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"? 

Berlioz  composed  his  awaken- 
ing, too,  in  a  curious,  not  alto- 
gether convincing,  but  really 
fascinating  work  called  "Lelio," 
which  is  the  young  man's  name. 
Lelio  passes  through  various 
stages  of  disgust,  hope,  longing, 
and  finally  sublimation  as  he 
channels  his  energies  into  writing 
a  choral  fantasy  on  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest."  But  it  doesn't  help: 
after  a  run-through  of  the  "Tem- 
pest" fantasy,  the  "idee  fixe" 
from  the  "Fantastique"  rises 
softly  from  an  invisible  orchestra, 
and  the  young  musician  moans 
in  despair,  "Encore,  et  pour 
toujours!" 

Berlioz  assembled  "Lelio"  the 
year  after  the  premiere  of  the 
"Fantastique,"  and  "assembled" 
is  the  right  word,  because  not  a 
note  of  it  was  new.  Its  six  num- 
bers had  been  written  during  the 
previous  four  years,  and  Berlioz 
now  bound  them  together  by  a 
spoken  narration  and  tied  it  all 
tenuously  to  the  "Fantastique" 
by  twice  quoting  its  "idee  fixe." 
"Lelio"  has  none 
of  the  precision 
and  unity  of  the 
"Fantastique": 
as  a  sequel  it  dis- 
appoints because 


it  hardly  strikes  us  as  a  necessary 
complement  to  that  vivid  master- 
piece. The  point  is,  though,  that 
the  "Lelio"  score  is  very  beauti- 
ful, most  of  all  perhaps  the 
Brigands'  Song  and  the  exquisite 
"Tempest"  fantasy  itself. 

The  "Fantastique"  and  "Lelio" 
have  been  recorded  together  by 
Pierre  Boulez,  and  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  "Lelio"  and  the  ex- 
traordinary quality  of  the  per- 
formance make  this  one  of  the 
outstanding  albums  of  the  decade 
(CBS,  2  records).  The  "Fantas- 
tique" is  tasteful  and  intelligent  in 
a  way  that  only  Colin  Davis's  has 
been  otherwise,  but  Boulez  is  still 
more  perceptive  about  matters  of 
rhythm  and  texture,  and  his  per- 
formance is  still  more  exciting  be- 
cause of  the  clarity  with  which  it 
articulates  the  musical  gestures 
through  which  the  poetic  points 
are  made.  The  London  Sym- 
phony plays  superbly,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  inelegant 
tenor,  the  others  who  participate 
in  "Lelio"  are  first-rate,  too,  the 
London  Symphony  Chorus,  the 
baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk,  and, 
for  the  narration,  the  great  actor- 
director  Jean-Louis  Barrault. 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 

the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (Dll 

Trust  Department  •  135  Devonshire  St.,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN   HALL 


Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James 
Stagliano  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano,  Armando  Ghitalla  trumpet  and  William 
Gibson  trombone. 


BEETHOVEN 
BLACHER 
FINE 
THUILLE 


Trio  in  G  major  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano 
Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano  op.  31 
Partita  for  wind  quintet 
Sextet  op.  6 


Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 

Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 


Monday  y^pril  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 

The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  .   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ulfra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Made. 


E.  B.  Horn 


Established  in  1839 


-429   WASHINGTON   STREET        •         BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 

We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts'  acclaimed 
1961  European  tour,  he  played 
Brahms'  monumental  Second  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 
down  the  hemisphere: 
"Watts  plays  with 
practically  inhuman 
virtuosity"  cried 
Die  Welt.  "An  out- 
standing virtuoso" 
echoed  Berliner 
Morgenpost. 
Upon  his  return  to 
the  States,  the  young 
pianist  performed 


An  Internationa]  Triumph! 

ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO  No.2  in  B  Flat 

New  York  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation" 
We  have  recorded 
Watts'  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms'  Second,  best. 


MS  7134  (Stereo  Only) 


Andre  Watts /Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Sound  of  Genius  on 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


®  "COLUMBIVSMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


!.: 


Asti 

Ganc  ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


\ 


A 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 

at  your  side 
on  your  side. 
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that  the  Fifth  did  not  have  enough  'joyousness'.  Cecil  Gray  could  be 
counted  on,  of  course,  for  his  total  approval;  for  him  Sibelius  was 
virtually  beyond  criticism.  What  is  rather  odd  about  his  endorsement 
of  the  Fifth  symphony  is  that  he  does  not  emphasize  its  qualities  of 
heroic  affirmation;  rather,  for  him  it  is  a  'sunny,  genial  work  throughout'. 

Listeners  are  entitled  to  be  spared  the  plethora  of  confusion  that  this 
music  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  various  competent  analysts;  few 
works  in  the  orchestral  repertoire  have  elicited  so  much  disagreement 
over  minutiae,  and  collating  the  debatable  points  would  not  be  edi- 
fying to  anyone  except  students  who  ought  to  do  their  own  analyses. 
One  thing  does,  however,  need  to  be  clarified:  where  are  those  four 
movements  to  which  Sibelius  referred  in  his  May  1918  letter?  They  are 
there,  all  right,  although  the  curious  will  find  only  three  movements 
so  indicated  in  the  score.  Actually  the  first  is  a  double  affair  with  two 
discrete  parts,  linked  thematically;  the  contrasting  second  part  begins 
abruptly  some  twenty-eight  pages  into  the  text.  If  you  prefer,  what 
comes  before  may  be  seen  as  the  introduction;  alternatively,  what 
begins  at  the  transition  could  be  perceived  as  a  scherzo.  In  orthodox 
classical  terms,  either  is  approximately  the  case. 

Semantic  considerations  aside,  no  sensitive  ears  will  require  a  precis 
to  follow  this  marvelously  self-contained  music.  The  opening  Tempo 
molto  moderato  unfolds  at  first  like  an  idyll;  gradually  the  pastoral, 
sometimes  dreamlike  mood  metamorphoses  and  turns  darker,  almost 
passionate.  Then,  without  interruption,  comes  the  Allegro  moderato, 
a  brilliant  scherzo-cum-recapitulation  (it  is  neither,  but  partakes  of 
both)  building  to  a  fierce  climax.  The  succeeding  Andante  mosso, 
quasi  allegretto  is  a  series  of  variations  on  a  simple  and  rather  unpre- 
possessing theme,  and  it  is  Beethovenish  to  the  extent  that  its  treat- 
ment recalls  the  Allegretto  of  his  A  major  Symphony.  Here,  more  than 
there,  the  purpose  is  respite.  The  substance  of  the  final  Allegro  molto 
is  provided  by  two  main  themes.  In  turn  they  suggested,  to  Sir  Donald 
Francis  Tovey,  a  rushing  wind  through  which  Thor  would  have  enjoyed 
swinging  his  mighty  hammer.  Olin  Downes  called  the  ending  'savage 
and  grand  as  a  sunrise'.  Robert  Layton  more  temperately  described  it 
as  'one  of  the  noblest  perorations  in  all  music'.  Both  would  agree  with 
the  more  succinct  estimate  proffered  by  Sibelius  himself.  'Triumphal', 
you  may  remember,  was  his  own  telegraphic  summary;  and  it  suffices. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


OLIVIER  MESSIAEN 

'Chronochromie'  for  large  orchestra  (1960) 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Messiaen  was  born  in  Avignon  on  December  10  1908;  he  now  lives  In 
Paris.  Chronochromie  was  commissioned  by  Heinrich  Strobel  and  the  Siidwest- 
funk  (South-west  German  radio),  Baden-Baden,  and  the  premiere  took  place 
on  October  16  1960  at  Donaueschingen;  Hans  Rosbaud  conducted  the 
Sudwestfunk  Orchestra.  The  next  performance  was  in  Vienna  in  June  1961 
under  Ernest  Bour;  the  third  was  at  the  Besancon  Festival  in  September  of  the 
same  year  when  Georges  Pretre  conducted.  Lukas  Foss  conducted  two  move- 
ments (listed  only  as  'Strophe  and  Antistrophe')  on  July  24  1965  in  the 
Franco-American  Festival  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  The  first  complete 
performance  of  Chronochromie  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  conducted  by  Georges  Pretre,  on  March  30  1967. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January 
23  last  in  Providence;  the  first  Boston  performance  followed  the  following  day. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet  and  E  flat  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets  in 
C,  small  trumpet  in  E,  3  trombones  and  tuba;  glockenspiel,  xylophone  and 
marimba  (the  latter  two  parts  are  marked  in  the  score  as  'difficult'),  chimes 
(an  ensemble  of  25  chromatic  bells,  a  'jeu  de  cloches'),  3  gongs,  suspended 
cymbals,  Chinese  cymbal  and  tarn  tarn.  The  string  choir  consists  of  solo  groups 
of  18  and  22  individual  parts  in  addition  to  the  usual  ensemble. 

Olivier  Messiaen  is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  important  figures 
in  twentieth  century  music,  as  much  for  the  influence  he  has  exerted 
on  younger  men  as  for  his  work.  Among  his  many  outstanding  pupils 
are  Pierre  Boulez  and  Karlheinz  Stockhausen.  He  in  turn  has  written 
about  those  who  have  influenced  him:  'My  mother,  the  poetess  Cecile 
Sauvage;  my  wife,  the  composer  Claire  Delbos;  Shakespeare,  Claudel, 
Reverdy  and  Eluard,  Hello  and  Dom  Columbia  Marmion  (dare  I  speak 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contain  the  only  Truth?);  birds;  Russian 
music;  the  great  Pelleas  and  Melisande  of  Claude  Debussy;  plainsong; 
Hindu  rhythms;  the  mountains  of  Dauphine;  and,  finally,  all  that 
pertains  to  stained  glass  windows  and  rainbows/ 

Messiaen  is  the  scion  of  a  literary  family:  his  father,  Pierre,  was  a 
professor  of  literature  especially  noted  for  his  Shakespeare  translations, 
his  mother  the  poetess  mentioned  above.  He  began  to  play  the  piano 
early,  and  at  the  age  of  11  enrolled  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
he  studied  with  Jean  and  Noel  Gallon,  Marcel  Dupre,  Maurice  Em- 
manuel, and  Paul  Dukas;  he  won  several  prizes  there  for  harmony, 
organ,  improvisation  and  composition,  graduating  in  1930.  In  1931  he 
became  organist  at  the  Trinity  Church  in  Paris;  in  1936,  together  with 
Andre  Jolivet,  Yves  Baudrier  and  Daniel  Lesur  he  organized  the  group 


> 


Klaus  G.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of 
Publications  and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since 
1958.  A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University, 
he  has  been  active  for  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra. 
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known  as  'La  jeune  France',  whose  desire  it  was  'to  create  and  promote 
a  living  music'.  His  composition  of  1934,  L 'ascension:  quatre  medita- 
tions symphoniques,  has  been  performed  world-wide  (by  the  Boston 
Symphony  first  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  under  Serge  Koussevitzky  in 
1949,  later  in  Boston  under  Eugene  Ormandy  and  Richard  Burgin).  He 
taught  also  at  the  Ecole  Normale  and  the  Schola  Cantorum  before 
serving  in  the  French  army;  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans,  and 
spent  some  time  (1940-41)  in  a  prison  camp  in  Silesia,  where  he  wrote 
and  performed  his  piano  quartet,  'Pour  la  fin  de  temps';  later  in  1941 
he  was  repatriated  and  in  1942  appointed  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  resuming  also  his  post  at  the  Trinite.  In  1947  he 
began  a  new  series  of  classes  at  the  Conservatory,  in  analysis,  aesthe- 
tics, and  rhythm.  In  1949  he  led  a  seminar  in  composition  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  gaining  a  considerable  number  of  American 
disciples  and  enthusiasts.  The  first  performance  of  Turangalila  took 
place  on  December  2  of  the  latter  year,  with  Leonard  Bernstein  con- 
ducting the  Boston  Symphony.  Chronochromie,  dating  from  1960,  is 
regarded  as  a  score  of  exceptional  significance  both  in  Messiaen's  own 
large  output  and  in  the  current  literature  of  orchestral  music. 

In  1529,  the  French  composer  Claude  Jannequin  (c.1475  -  c.1560) 
published  a  chanson  in  four  parts  which  has  remained  to  this  day  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  tours-de-force  in  descriptive  music:  'Le  chant 
des  oiseaux'.  In  its  lively  measures  are  imitated  the  characteristic 
sounds  of  many  birds.  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  composers 
wrote  numerous  harpsichord  pieces  with  titles  like  'The  hen'  or  'The 
cuckoo',  and  Respighi  made  charming  orchestral  settings  of  some  of 
these  in  his  suite,  'Gli  Uccelli',  which  subscribers  to  the  Friday-Saturday 
and  Thursday  A  series  will  hear  later  in  February. 

Among  the  most  striking  recent  bird-song  pieces  we  have  a  section  in 
Ravel's  'L'enfant  et  les  sortileges'  which  is  not  only  magical  in  effect 
but  demonstrates  the  composer's  legendary  skill  in  imitating  the 
language  of  his  'feathered  friends'.  Along  the  road  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  our  time,  we  find  many  such  recognitions  that,  after  all, 
birds  make  music.  The  most  famous,  of  course,  is  the  little  woodwind 
cadenza  in  Beethoven's  'Pastoral'  symphony  where  nightingale,  quail 
and  cuckoo  sing  a  brief  trio,  carefully  identified  by  the  composer  in 
the  score.  This  is  a  touch  of  'realism',  and  because  the  music  fits  the 
context  it  'works'  without  damage  to  the  structure.  One  of  its  two 
relationships  to  Chronochromie  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  birds  are 
named  in  both  scores. 

The  other,  and  more  important  one,  is  the  fact  that  Messiaen,  like 
Beethoven,  is  a  nature  worshipper.  But  while  Beethoven  saw  nature  as 
a  divine  sanctuary  in  an  almost  pantheistic  sense,  Messiaen  is  a  mystic 
in  whose  thinking  religion  and  esthetics  are  inextricably  intertwined. 
Numerology,  symmetry,  color  and  other  aspects  of  science  and  art 
assume  roles  of  religious  symbolism.  And  again  and  again  Messiaen 
turns  to  bird-song  as  the  most  essentially  'musical'  material  provided 
by  nature.  (Reveil  des  oiseaux  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1953);  Oiseaux 
exotiques    for    piano    and    wind    instruments    (1955);    Catalogues    des 
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oiseaux  for  piano  (1956-58),  and  even  parts  of  the  gigantic  Turangalila- 
Symphony  (1946-48)),  using  it  in  a  manner  astonishingly  naive  on  one 
hand  and  enormously  sophisticated  on  the  other.  As  he  said  in  a 
recorded  interview  some  years  ago,  realistic  description  and  represent- 
ation are  not  his  aims;  bird-song  for  him  means  voices  and  rhythms: 
'ft  is  material  of  extraordinary  richness  which  nature  offers  me.' 
Whether,  in  the  aviary-like  pandemonium  that  frequently  overwhelms 
us,  we  can  actually  hear  which  bird  is  which  is  quite  irrelevant:  they 
are  all  there,  they  are  as  accurately  —  even  scientifically  —  portrayed 
as  music  can  do  it,  and  they  contribute  to  a  texture  that  as  closely  as 
possible  symbolizes  —  not  imitates  —  nature. 

In  his  jacket  annotation  to  the  record  containing  Chronochromie  con- 
ducted by  Antal  Dorati  with  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  (Angel 
36295,  a  disc  including  also  works  by  Koechlin  and  Boulez),  Wilfred 
Mellers  hypothesizes  that  in  the  work  of  his  middle  years  Messiaen 
re-interpreted  the  Tristan  myth,  'carrying  to  its  ultimate  extreme 
Tristan's  dissolution  of  harmonic  sensuality  into  the  "unconsciousness" 
of  quasi-medieval  and  oriental  melismata  [vocal  ornamentation  on  one 
syllable]  and  campanology  ['bell  science'],  and  into  the  non-human 
(bird  and  animal)  noises  of  the  animate  world.  In  the  most  recent 
phase  of  his  work,  of  which  Chronochromie  is  the  most  impressive 
example,  this  magical  retreat  from  humanism  is  completed. 

'The  structure/  Mr  Mellers  continues,  'is  based  not  on  human  aware- 
ness of  progressions  in  time  but  on  rhythmic  proportions  inherent  in 
Nature,  at  once  preordained  and  permutatory  (like  crystal  formation  or 
snowflakes).  The  ticking  of  the  clock  is  no  longer  relevant;  and  the 
melodic  material,  derived  from  literal  imitation  of  bird-song,  has  no 
more  need  of  "development"  than  have  the  bird-carollers  themselves. 
The  astonishing  dawn-chorus  for  a  plethora  of  solo  strings  becomes 
a  climax  only  in  the  sense  that  it  attains  the  maximum  of  heterophonic 
freedom.  It  is  an  affirmation  of  life:  an  ultimate  expression  of  Debussy's 
desire  to  "reproduce  what  I  hear  —  the  mysterious  accord  that  exists 
between  Nature  and  the  imagination".  Messiaen's  music  has  become 
Revelation  rather  than  Incarnation  in  the  post-Renaissance  sense  .  .  .' 

In  the  booklet  of  annotations  for  the  widely  acclaimed  Angel  recording 
mentioned  above,  Olivier  Messiaen  has  himself  provided  the  following 
introduction  to  Chronochromie  (the  English  spellings  are  retained): 

'The  musical  material  of  Chronochromie  is  twofold.  The  "temporal" 
or  rhythmic  material  consists  of  32  different  durations  which  are  used  in 
symmetrical  interversions,  while  always  retaining  their  original  order. 
The  permutations  thus  obtained  are  heard  either  separately  and  frag- 
mentary, or  superposed  three  by  three.  The  sonorities  or  the  melodic 
material  make  use  of  birdsong  from  France,  Japan  and  Mexico,  as  well 
as  the  sound  of  water  [waterfalls  and  mountain  streams]  notated  in  the 
French  Alps. 

'The  very  complex  mixture  of  pitch  and  timbre  serves  to  underline  and 

colour  the  rhythmic  durations:  thus,  "colour"  clarifies  the  divisions  of 

"time".  In  other  words  a  'Chronochromie'  [from  the  Greek  Kronos  — 

time,  and  Kroma  —  colour],  which  may  be  translated  as  "Colour  of 

Time". 
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'Rhythm:  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  number  of  permutations 
of  several  distinct  objects  increases  immeasurably  with  the  addition  of 
each  new  unit:  thus,  three  objects  have  6  possible  permutations,  seven 
objects  have  5,040  and  twelve  have  479,001,600.  In  the  case  of  a 
chromatic  scale  of  durations  ranging  [as  here]  from  the  demisemiquaver 
to  the  semibreve,  the  number  of  possible  permutations  is  so  vast  that 
it  would  take  half  a  human  lifetime  just  to  write  them  down  —  and 
several  years  to  play  them.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  selec- 
tion—  and  to  select  in  a  way  that  will  give  the  maximum  opportunity 
for  dissimilarity  between  one  permutation  and  another. 

'Colour:  the  sounds  colour  the  durations  because  they  are,  for  me, 
bound  to  colour  by  unseen  ties.  When  I  listen  to  music,  and  even  when 
I  read  it,  I  have  an  inward  vision  of  marvellous  colours  —  colours  which 
blend  like  combinations  of  notes,  and  which  shift  and  revolve  with  the 
sounds.  For  example,  a  certain  series  of  chords  may  be  red  touched 
with  blue  —  another  will  be  milky  white,  decorated  with  orange  and 
edged  with  gold  —  another  will  be  green,  orange  and  violet  in  parallel 
stripes  —  another  will  be  pale  grey,  with  reflections  of  green  and  violet 
—  yet  another  will  be  entirely  violet  or  entirely  red.  There  will  also  be 
complementary  colours,  "simultaneous  contrasts"  by  resonance,  colours 
fading  towards  white,  shaded  by  black,  the  chords  and  timbres  of  hot 
or  cold  colours.  By  means  of  a  drug  —  Peyotl  —  extracted  from  a  small 
Mexican  cactus  [Echinocactus  Williamsi],  it  is  possible  to  transform 
aural  sensations  into  coloured  visual  sensations.  Without  going  to  such 
lengths,  most  people  have  this  sixth  sense  —  this  awareness  of  corre- 
spondence between  sound  and  colour/ 

There  follows  the  composer's  own  analysis  of  Chronochromie: 

'Chronochromie  is  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the  choruses  of 
ancient  Greek  tragedy,  but  with  the  Strophes  repeated,  and  with  the 
addition  of  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda.  Thus,  there  are  seven  sections, 
which  are  played  without  a  break:  Introduction  —  Strophe  7 — Antis- 
trophe  7  —  Strophe  2  —  Antistrophe  2  —  Epode  and  Coda. 

Introduction.  Throughout  this  movement,  the  orchestration  is  extremely 
varied  and  timbres  are  continually  changing.  Thus:  the  multi-speed 
string  glissandi  representing  a  gust  of  wind,  the  massive  chords  [as 
implacable  as  the  Alpine  rocks],  the  combination  of  rotating  figures 
suggesting  the  complex  sonority  of  water  in  the  falls  and  streams  of 
the  Alps  [a  double  homage  to  Berlioz  and  Pierre  Schaeffer];  finally, 
symmetrical  permutations  of  durations  and  the  songs  of  two  Japanese 
birds:  the  Kibitaki  [the  Narcissus  Flycatcher]  and  the  Uguisu  [the  Japa- 
nese Bush-Warbler].  This  section  ends  with  the  strong  cries  of  the 
White-tailed  Eagle  [a  sea  eagle,  with  an  enormous  wing-span,  which  is 
found  in  Sweden]. 

Strophe  7.  The  structure  of  this  section  decided  the  title  of  the  whole 
work.  There  are  three  superimposed,  symmetrical  permutations  of  the 
32  durations.  These  durations  are  coloured  in  three  ways.  Firstly,  by 
melodic  counterpoints  drawn  from  the  songs  of  French  birds  and  played 
on  woodwind  and  keyed  instruments  [the  Marsh  Warbler  on  the  clari- 
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nets,  the  Blackcap  on  the  flutes,  the  Wren  on  the  glockenspiel,  the 
Nuthatch  on  the  xylophone,  the  Icterine  Warbler  on  the  bassoons,  cor 
anglais  and  piccolo  clarinet].  Secondly,  by  three  metallic  timbres:  a] 
gongs,  b]  bells,  c]  suspended  cymbals,  Chinese  cymbal  and  tarn  tarn. 
Thirdly,  by  three  differently  coloured  chordal  streams,  one  for  each 
permutation  level:  for  the  upper  level,  'accords  tournants';  for  the  mid- 
dle one,  'accords  sur  dominante' ';  and  for  the  lowest,  'accords  a  reso- 
nance contracted.  All  this  is  played  by  22  solo  strings. 

Antistrophe  1.  The  opening  section  contrasts  the  two  best  songsters 
among  French  birds:  the  Song  Thrush  and  the  Skylark.  The  Song  Thrush 
is  always  represented  by  the  woodwind  ensemble  and,  in  order  to  re- 
produce its  characteristic  timbre,  each  note  is  provided  with  a  different 
chord  of  a  different  colour;  there  are  thus  a  multitude  of  chords.  Its 
song  is  characterised  by  short,  strongly  rhythmical  phrases,  which  are 
repeated  three  times,  in  the  manner  of  an  incantation. 

The  Skylark  is  represented  by  xylophone  and  marimba,  punctuated  by 
bells  and  accompanied  by  a  haze  of  sound  [trills  on  the  suspended 
cymbal,  harmonics  on  the  violins,  violas  and  cellos].  Percussive  attack, 
the  speed  of  the  xylophone  and  marimba  —  together  these  exactly 
represent  the  frenzied,  pattering  joy  of  ascending  phrases-.that  can  be 
heard  in  spring,  when  the  Lark  sings  in  the  sky  above  the  wheatfields: 
they  reach  a  climax  on  a  piercing  dominant. 

After  a  contrasting  section  —  a  slow  melody  spread  across  all  the 
strings  —  and  a  powerful  brass  chorale,  three  new  symmetrical  permu- 
tations of  the  32  durations  mingle  with  a  melody  of  timbres  and  of 
various  bird  songs.  These  birds  are  all  Mexican:  the  Slate-coloured 
Solitaire,  the  Tropical  Mockingbird,  the  Gray  Saltator,  the  Mexican 
Blue-Mockingbird  and  the  famous  Montezuma  Oropendola.  The 
scurrying  arpeggio  figures  are  extremely  difficult  for  the  violinists,  but 
their  part  fortunately  includes  several  open  strings  which  help  to  ease 
the  more  perilous  moments! 

Strophe  2  and  Antistrophe  2.  These  contain  the  same  basic  elements  as 
Strophe  I  and  Antistrophe  /,  although  the  music  itself  is  different. 

Izpode.  As  in  the  Greek  choruses,  this  is  quite  unlike  the  other  sections. 
Firstly,  it  differs  in  the  instrumentation,  since  it  is  scored  for  eighteen 
solo  strings:  6  first  violins,  6  second  violins,  4  violas,  and  2  cellos.  Then, 
it  differs  in  rhythm,  since  it  is  the  only  passage  without  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  32  durations.  Lastly,  as  music:  here,  there  is  no  longer  any 
sense  of  colour  or  of  harmony  —  there  is  nothing  but  the  song  of 
French  birds,  forming  a  free  counterpoint  of  eighteen  individual  voices: 
Blackbirds,  Garden  Warblers,  Golden  Orioles,  Goldfinches,  Chaffinches, 
a  Chiffchaff,  a  Yellowhammer,  a  Whitethroat,  a  Lesser  Whitethroat,  a 
Greenfinch,  a  Nightingale  and  a  Linnet.  All  these  are  crossed  and 
interwoven  in  a  medley  of  melodic  lines  of  extraordinary  complexity. 
This  would  prove  inextricable  and  even  unbearable  if  certain  bird 
songs  did  not  suddenly  shoot  into  the  limelight  and  then  fade  again 
into  the  background:  these  "favoured"  songs  act  as  landmarks  for 
the  listener  — a  path  in  the  forest  of  sound.  Similar  counterpoints  — 
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much  richer  and  still  more  complex  —  exist  in  nature:  they  can  be 
heard  in  spring,  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  from  dawn 
till  daybreak,  the  full  orchestra  of  birds  awakes  to  greet  the  birth  of  a 
new  day  .  .  . 

Coda.  Elements  from  the  introduction  appear  in  a  different  order  and 
with  other  music/ 

In  the  same  booklet  appears  a  supplementary  note  to  Chronochromie 
by  Susan  Bradshaw: 

The  form  of  Chronochromie  reverses  the  conventional  pattern  of  sym- 
phonic argument.  The  more  scattered  and  broken-textured  material 
appears  in  the  Introduction  and  Coda  —  not  at  the  centre  of  the  work, 
as  it  would  in  a  classical  development.  In  the  Introduction  and  Coda, 
the  only  continuity  is  temporal:  the  separate  "blocks",  from  which 
the  structure  is  built  up,  are  delimited  by  exactly  measured  silences. 
The  final  bars  of  the  Introduction  and  the  Coda  are  typical:  a  conflict 
of  static  and  dynamic  elements  within  a  massive  [iff]  panoply  of  sound. 
But  the  work  ends,  literally,  in  silence:  to  the  value  of  five  semiquavers. 
[The  pauses  between  all  the  movements  are  likewise  measured.] 

'The  four  inner  movements  —  Strophe  7  and  Antistrophe  1  and  their 
"doubles"  —  are  concerned  with  various  kinds  of  stability.  The  two 
Strophes  are  the  only  movements  continuous  in  texture  and  unvaried 
in  pulse.  The  Antistrophes  are  formally  the  most  extensive  and  yet  the 
simplest.  The  first  section  of  Antistrophe  1  has  the  scheme  A'-B'-A"- 
B"-A"  ',  A  being  for  woodwind  alone,  B  principally  for  the  "gamelan" 
ensemble.  This  excited  dialogue  between  small  ensembles  is  followed 
by  a  more  solid  slow  section  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  a  powerful 
melody  for  strings  is  accompanied  by  remote  relatives  of  A  and  B; 
the  second  part  is  a  tutti  —  the  first  since  the  Introduction.  Messiaen's 
description  of  this  tutti  as  a  "chorale"  is  significant.  In  a  sense  it  is  the 
religious  centre  of  a  work  which,  like  everything  of  Messiaen's,  is 
ultimately  religious  in  inspiration.  After  the  "chorale",  Antistrophe  1 
concludes  with  a  rhythmic-dramatic  expostulation,  in  which  the  violins 
emulate  the  kind  of  figures  which,  in  B,  has  been  associated  with  the 
"gamelan"  ensemble.  Antistrophe  2  follows  precisely  the  same  formal 
scheme,  but  continues  the  variation  of  the  musical  material. 

'For  the  listener,  the  most  difficult  of  the  seven  movements  is  the 
"interlude",  Epode.  Apart  from  a  semi-colon  at  mid-point,  this  18-part 
polyphony  is  unpunctuated.  There  are,  however,  important  elements 
of  repetition  and  variation  in  the  [eight]  principal  voices.' 

note  copyright  ©  1968  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
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MAURICE  RAVEL 

'La  Valse'  —  choreographic  poem 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Ravel  was  born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees  on  March  7  1875;  he  died  in  Paris 
on  December  28  1937.  He  completed  La  Valse  in  1920.  The  piece  was  played 
from  manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris  on  December  12  1920.  The 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  on  January  13  1922; 
Pierre    Monteux    conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones  and  tuba,  triangle,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  crotales,  tarn  tarn,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  timpani  and  strings. 

Ravel  was  approached  in  1920  to  compose  a  ballet,  and  chose  a  subject 
he  had  long  since  considered,  and  sketched  as  long  before  as  1906. 
He  first  mentioned  it  in  a  letter  to  Jean  Marnold,  the  critic  of  the 
Mercure  de  France: 

'It  is  not  subtle  —  what  I  am  undertaking  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  Grand 
Valse,  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Strauss,  not  Rich- 
ard, the  other  —  Johann.  You  know  my  intense  sympathy  for  this 
admirable  rhythm  and  that  I  hold  la  jole  de  vivre  as  expressed  by  the 
dance  in  far  higher  esteem  than  the  Franckist  puritanism.  I  am  so 
little  a  Catholic.' 

In  1920,  having  composed  nothing  except  Le  tombeau  de  Couperin 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  house 
of  his  poet  friend,  Andre-Fernand  Herold,  in  the  Ardeche  Vallee  until 
La  Valse  was  completed.  The  piece  did  nothing  to  mend  his  relations 
with  Diaghilev,  strained  by  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  which  as  a  ballet  had 
not  succeeded.  Diaghilev  did  not  consider  Le  Valse  suitable  for  his 
purposes,  and  did  not  produce  it. 

Ravel  based  his  'Poeme  choregraphique'  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  implications 
quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment  which  old 
Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  'Movement  of 
a  Viennese  waltz',  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  'At 
first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one 
discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  walzing  couples.  Little  by 
little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows  brighter,  revealing  an 
immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze  of  the  chandeliers 
comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about  1855/ 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  'To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  "We  dance  on  a  volcano." '  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  'shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through   gray  mists.  .  .  . 
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'Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sensuous 
and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz  sentimental, 
the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as  many  variants 
and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  resource  may  compass. 
Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet  Ravel  is  wide-awake  in 
the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  characterizes  each,  in  the  vivid 
and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one  receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the 
chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break.  Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar, 
each  against  each,  in  the  tonal  air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are 
few  euphonies;  through  a  surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut; 
that  which  has  been  sensuous  may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some 
say,  here  is  the  music  that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the 
aftermath  of  war.  ...  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of 
neurotic  rapture  —  "Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel."  Below  the 
surface,  and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence, 
despairs  and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  "apotheosis",  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours/ 


THE  CONDUCTOR 


GEORGES  PRETRE  was  born  in  France  in 
1924.  He  studied  at  the  Douai  Conserva- 
tory, then  moved  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  where  he  enrolled  in  the  Conserva- 
tory there.  He  graduated  in  1944  with  first 
prize.  After  further  studies  with  Andre 
Cluytens,  he  made  his  professional  debut 
in  Marseilles,  conducting  'Samson  and 
Delila'.  For  three  seasons  he  stayed  in 
Marseilles,  then  moved  to  other  French 
opera  houses  and  became  musical  director 
at  Toulouse.  In  1956  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera  comique,  was 
soon  engaged  by  all  the  major  orchestras  in  Paris,  and  appeared  as 
guest  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Portugal  and  Italy. 

He  made  his  debut  in  the  United  States  in  1959  at  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1963  when  he  conducted  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  the  touring  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Early  the  following  year  he  conducted  a  concert  performance  in 
Carnegie  Hall  of  The  Carmelites  by  the  American  Opera  Society  in 
memory  of  Francis  Poulenc. 

Meanwhile  he  appeared  at  the  Vienna  Festival  conducting  the  State 
Opera,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  permanent  conductor,  and  gave 
concerts  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tras, as  well  as  fulfilling  other  engagements  throughout  Europe. 

Georges  Pretre  has  returned  several  times  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
conducted  many  of  the  major  orchestras,  including  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Cleveland,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
and  has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  has  recorded  for 
Angel  and  RCA.  Georges  Pretre  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony last  week. 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK 

guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 

BEETHOVEN 

Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

BRAHMS 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

CARTER 

Woodwind  quintet 

COPLAND 

Vitebsk 

FINE 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

MOZART 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

PISTON 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 

LM/LSC-6167 

BRAHMS 

Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

COLGRASS 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

HAIEFF 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

MOZART 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

POULENC 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

SCHUBERT 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


MB/M 
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A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Silverstein)  with 
STRAVINSKY     Violin  concerto 

CARTER 

Piano  concerto  (Lateiner)  with 

COLGRASS 

As  quiet  as 

FINE 

Symphony  1962  (conducted  by  Fine);  Serious  song 

Toccata  concertante 

KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite;  Peacock  variations 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  3;  Scythian  suite 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Piano  concertos  nos.  1  and  2  (Browning) 

Piano  concertos  nos.  3  and  4  (Browning) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 

Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Perlman)  with 
SIBELIUS     Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 

Symphony-concerto  for  cello  (Mayes)  with 
FAURE     Elegie 

SCHULLER 

Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  with 

STRAVINSKY 

Agon 

Stereo  records  are  prefixed  LSC;  mono  LM 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 


2643 
2852 


3001 


2829 


2859 


2934 
2707 
2834 
2994 
2897 
3019 
2732 


2962 


2879 


MBffl 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Georges  Pretre;  Pierre  Boulez,  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
South  West  German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel 
Ancerl,  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles 
Wilson,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct  on 
July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

The  27th  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony's 
summer  academy  for  advanced  music  students,  will  open  on  Sunday 
June  29,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  delivers  the  opening  address.  'Tanglewood 
on  parade',  the  day  of  concerts  given  by  members  of  the  Center,  will 
conclude  with  a  Gala  Concert  by  the  combined  Boston  Symphony  and 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras  (August  19).  The  series  of  'Contem- 
porary trends'  concerts,  given  for  the  first  time  last  year,  will  be  repeated. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available  on 
April  1  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 


WBZ 


1030  kc  AM 


WCRB       1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 


WEEI 


590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mcFM 


WEZE        1260  kc  AM 


WHDH      850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 


WRKO      680  kc  AM 


WROR      98.5  mc  FM 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich.  Leinsdorf 


«C»VtCTO« 

BED  SEAL 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


w 

u 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment  .    .    .   Spacious   private   rooms   in   a 
handsome    environment    ...    A    distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 

ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 

THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


L 


W70D 

$19995 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 

Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  ot  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Da/< 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


In  case  the  concert 


oIlOU  lU  GnQ  -  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


ty^bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  -  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


0I4TIULKD  A  NO  OOTTLEb  IN  SCOTLANO       RUCNDKO  «C  PROOP  ,  ^_ 
THE  •VCWNOMAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Boston's 


Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

jpolcarie 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


lUjjjijjiijuiiiiiiiiijjjij  r-r-. 


fIFIII I Mil ItJJ^ 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


IE  RITZ^J CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE  FOR  ALL 


QUARTERLY 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE- BY- MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR  DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.  STATE  INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY   U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21   Milk  St.,   Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER  OFFICE:   347  WASHINGTON   STREET -PHONE  CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 

U 


I 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
C^S^r^  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

\Al(^A  £  iiuiiiis 

^SX^^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITE 
TRtJST 


ES 


•ANY 

T 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
.     Insurance  Corporation 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 


CNUC      CORMDOU 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 


INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  yon  a  copy  of  our  annua/  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

lOO  FHANKLIN  STKKKT  .  BOSTON.  M ASSACHUSKTTS  02106 
Tei.KPHO.NE  (617)  542-9450 


( 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  March  4  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


STRAUSS 


Don  Juan 


RACHMANINOV      Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini 
JORGE  BOLET 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 


Jorge  Bolet,  the  Cuban  born  pianist,  who  has  made  several  very  success- 
ful appearances  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  recent  years,  will  be  soloist 
in  Rachmaninov's  'Paganini  Rhapsody'  at  the  next  concert.  After  the  first 
New  York  performance  in  December  1934,  Robert  A.  Simon  wrote  in 
The  New  Yorker:  'The  Rachmaninov  variations,  written  with  all  of  the 
composer's  skill,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  successful  novelty  that  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  has  had  since  Mr  Toscanini  overwhelmed  the 
subscribers  with  Ravel's  Bolero.  .  .  .' 


SIXTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.  NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITK1N, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's 

piano 

playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 
Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE 

SULLO 

-  PIANO 

Foreign  Judge 

at  Fina 

1  Degree  Exams  in  Principa 

1  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 

2  Michelang 

elo  St. 

,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  227-8591 

MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


HARVARD 
TRUST 
COM  PAN  Y 


YOUR  FULL  SE 


M 


Jmmmw^    1 


EBANK 


MA 


"*®&%&'  , 


''Your  shortest  path  . . . 
. . .  to  person-to-person  banking." 


2  offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord 
and  Littleton,  Massachusetts.  Member  F.D.I.C. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  021 16 

Telephone  426-0775 

Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 
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Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage     of    time     many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked   the   fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was   invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1969  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 

Mrs  John  L.  Grandin 

Co-chairmen,  Council  of  Friends 

To  all  members  of  our  audience 

You  and  many  others  are  needed  as  new  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  makes  a  contri- 
bution of  whatever  amount.  Annual  gifts  now  range  from  five  dollars 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 

No  concert  is  more  than  partly  paid  for  by  the  income  from  ticket 
sales.  By  becoming  a  Friend  you  join  the  others  who  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  lessening  the  Orchestra's  sizeable  annual  deficit. 

As  a  Friend  you  also  receive  certain  privileges.  If  you  are  a  Friday  sub- 
scriber you  are  invited  to  the  series  of  Pre-symphony  Luncheons  held 
at  Horticultural  Hall.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  one  of  the  evening 
series  you  will  be  invited  to  one  of  the  post-concert  evening  recep- 
tions to  meet  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  Orchestra.  All  members 
of  the  Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual  meeting  which  will  be  held 
this  year  on  April  16  at  Symphony  Hall.  On  that  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  private  concert  followed  by  a  reception  for  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important  the  sym- 
phony is  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  Your  support  of  the 
Orchestra  is  vital. 


Please  enroll    (me)    (us)    as   a   member   of  the    Friends   of  the    Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


A  check  for  $. 


is  enclosed 


I  wish  to  pledge  $- 


payable  on  or  before  May  1  1969 


Indicate  series  you  attend 
Mr    Mrs     Miss   


Address 


Zip  code 


Please  make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Massachusetts  02115 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws 
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member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1968-1969  season. 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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DO  YOU  have  a  treasured  possession  in  need  of  mending  or 
repair?  Will  skillful  painting,  sewing,  or  refinishing  restore  a 
cherished  object  to  its  original  use  and  beauty? 

©OUR  Special  Order  Department  is  prepared  to  take 
care  of  your  most  unusual  request.  Call  us  at 
536-5651. 

THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 
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STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
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Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIRST  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  January  30 1969  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 


BIZET 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C 

Allegro  vivo 

Adagio 

Allegro  vivace-  trio 

Allegro  vivace 


intermission 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a* 

Day  dreams;  passions 

Largo  -  allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 

Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 
Adagio 

March  to  the  scaffold 
Allegretto  non  troppo 

Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 
Larghetto- allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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GEORGES  BIZET 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Bizet  (whose  baptismal  name  was  Georges  but  was  officially  registered  Alexandre 
Cesar  Leopold)  was  born  in  Paris  on  October  25  1838;  he  died  in  Bougival  on 
June  3  1875.  He  composed  the  symphony  during  November  1855.  The  first 
performance  took  place  sixty  years  after  his  death,  on  February  26  1935  at  Basel; 
Felix  Weingartner  conducted.  Sir  Hamilton  Harty  gave  the  symphony  its  first 
English  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Decem- 
ber 2  1935,  and  its  first  American  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  January  30  1936.  Charles  Munch,  who  introduced  the 
symphony  to  Paris  in  June  1936,  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  January  6  1950. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

The  story  of  Bizet's  lone  symphony  would  make  a  book,  and  it  could  be 
as  exciting  as  any  cloak-and-dagger  novel.  It  is  true  that  the  mass  of 
musical  and  extramusical  data  is  rather  overwhelmingly  disproportionate 
to  the  modest  dimensions  of  this  score.  It  is  true  also  that  the  facts  must 
be  mingled  with  conjecture.  Even  so,  the  composer's  most  esteemed 
biographers  have  not  begun  to  tell  the  tale. 

Just  possibly  it  is  best  left  untold  —  conundrums  are  out  of  character 
with  such  sweet  music.  Bizet's  little  masterpiece  is  immediately  endear- 
ing on  its  auditory  merits  alone.  And  yet  this  veritable  paradigm  of 
expressive  innocence,  seemingly  untouched  by  wile  or  guile,  has  been 
o'erhung  by  a  certain  air  of  mystery  ever  since  its  belated  arrival  in  the 
concert  hall  some  eighty  years  after  it  was  composed. 

The  circumstances  of  that  'discovery'  are  quickly  summarized,  as  follows: 

Bizet  had  been  dead  for  five  weeks  when  the  latter-day  French  composer 
and  critic  Reynaldo  Hahn  (1875-1947)  was  born  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Decades  later,  in  Paris,  he  became  a  'regular'  at  the  ultra-fashionable 
salon  of  Madame  Genevieve  Bizet-Straus  (in  1886  the  composer's  widow 
had  married  flmile  Straus  —  a  wealthy,  Rothschild-connected  attorney  — 
and  would  live  into  her  seventy-eighth  year,  surviving  her  first  husband 
by  fully  a  half-century).  At  some  point  she  entrusted  to  Hahn  a  sizable 
assortment  of  unpublished  Bizet  manuscripts,  including  the  Symphony 
in  C.  In  1933  he  presented  this  collection  to  the  Conservatoire. 

Virtually  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  event,  probably  because  Hahn  him- 
self deprecated  the  musical  value  involved.  D.  C.  Parker,  the  Scottish 
scholar  who  had  given  us  the  original  Bizet  biography  in  English  (1926), 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  anof  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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confirmed  in  an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  Hahn  that  the  latter 
found  no  composition  of  consequence  except  La  jolie  fille  de  Perth 
among  those  given  to  the  Conservatoire  —  'from  which',  as  Parker 
remarked  in  a  brief  1966  note  for  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  'one  deduces 
either  that  the  symphony  made  no  appeal  to  him  or  that  his  scrutiny  of 
the  bundle  had  been  exceedingly  casual.' 

Undaunted  by  Hahn's  estimate,  Parker  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Felix 
Weingartner,  then  director  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikgesellschaft  in  Basel, 
and  asked  the  famous  conductor  to  examine  the  score  on  his  next  stay 
in  Paris.  Weingartner  happened  to  be  there  shortly  thereafter,  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Conservatoire.  He  was  impressed.  As  a 
result,  the  Symphony  in  C  was  given  its  first  performance  anywhere  not 
in  France  but  in  Switzerland,  on  February  26  1935.  The  long-overdue 
premiere  was  highly  successful,  and  within  a  season  the  work  had  been 
heard  all  over  the  world.  (It  will  be  not  without  interest  to  Boston  audi- 
ences that  the  piece  was  introduced  to  its  native  Paris  by  the  late  Charles 
Munch  —  in  those  days  he  spelled  his  surname  with  the  diaeresis  — 
during  June  of  1936.) 

[As  late  as  1938  the  French  critic  Paul  Bertrand  credited  Jean  Chanta- 
voine,  since  1923  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Conservatoire,  with  hav- 
ing 'discovered'  the  Symphony  in  C.  It  is  charitable  to  assume  that 
Bertrand  simply  misread  Chantavoine's  own  1933  report  on  the  Hahn 
collection  in  Le  Menestrel.  In  the  1935  Universal  Edition  score  Bertrand 
could  have  found  a  trilingual  note  on  the  exhumation  which  left  little 
room  for  doubt.  The  awkward  but  none  the  less  unequivocal  English 
translation  states:  'The  Glasgow  music  writer,  D.  C.  Parker,  has  called 
the  attention  of  General  Music  Director  Felix  von  Weingartner  upon  the 
autograph  of  the  work.  .  .  .'  It  happens  that  no  such  note  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Choudens  score  owned  by  the  present  annotator,  but  that  French 
edition  was  not  yet  published  in  1938.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  Parker 
and  only  Parker  deserves  the  initial  credit  for  rescuing  this  music  from 
oblivion.] 

So  much  —  almost  —  for  the  Symphony's  return  to  life.  But  what  about 
that  promised  mystery  story? 

All  of  its  elements  may  be  neatly  contained,  or  at  least  implied,  in  a 
question  that  none  of  the  biographers  really  even  bothered  to  ask: 
given  the  manifest  felicities  of  his  Symphony  in  C,  why  did  Bizet  sup- 
press it? 

Admittedly,  'suppress'  is  a  strong  verb  and  it  is  used  advisedly.  Bizet  did 
stop  short  of  destroying  his  manuscript,  which  would  suggest  that  he 
knew  its  worth.  On  the  other  hand  he  seems  never  to  have  sought  per- 
formances of  the  work,  though  this  is  obviously  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
Bizet's  early  career  is  not  that  exhaustively  chronicled.  What  is  less 
conjectural,  and  perhaps  relevant,  is  the  following  well-documented 
colloquy: 

Saint-Saens  to  Bizet  (three  years  his  junior),  after  both  had  suffered 
persistent  defeat  in  composing  operas:  'Since  we  are  not  wanted  [in  the 
opera  house],  let  us  take  refuge  in  the  concert  hall.'  Bizet  to  Saint-Saens: 
'It  is  all  right  for  you  to  say  that,  but  I  am  not  made  for  symphonies; 
I  must  have  a  stage  —  without  that  I  am  nothing.' 
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Recalling  this  conversation  years  later,  Saint-Saens  commented:  It  is 
plain  that  he  was  mistaken.  A  composer  of  such  value  has  his  place 
anywhere.' 

Why,  then,  did  Bizet  apparently  make  no  effort  whatever  to  get  his  Sym- 
phony performed?  And  why  did  he  never  again  address  himself  to  the 
symphonic  form? 

As  of  today,  finally,  there  is  some  hard  evidence  with  which  to  pene- 
trate that  enigma  —  thanks  to  some  detective-type  musicology  by  a 
young  American  which  would  have  done  honor  to  Sherlock  Holmes.  So 
that  one  can  now  begin  to  unravel  the  tangled  threads  of  a  'whodunit' 
to  which  every  future  historian  of  music  will  be  obliged  to  devote  a 
footnote. 

Let  them  be  extremely  careful,  however,  about  their  secondary  sources. 
Pursuant  to  that  warning,  consider  these  two  statements: 

(1)  Touches  here  and  there  recall  the  Mozart  whom  Bizet  loved  so 
much,  and  the  deftness  of  the  scoring  perhaps  owes  something  to  Men- 
delssohn. There  are  surprisingly  few  signs  of  Gounod.  .  .  .  But  the 
closest  affinity  is  not  with  any  of  these  composers  [mentioned  earlier 
were  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Rossini],  but  with  Schubert.  .  .  .' 

(2)  'Touches  here  and  there  recall  the  Mozart  whom  Bizet  loved  so 
much,  and  the  deftness  of  the  scoring  perhaps  owes  something  to  Men- 
delssohn. But  the  principal  model  was  Gounod's  first  Symphony  in  D 
major.  .  .  .  The  parallels,  in  all  the  movements  except  the  scherzo,  are 
sufficiently  prominent  to  account  for  the  suppression  of  Bizet's  work.' 

Incredibly,  both  of  these  quotations  are  from  books  by  Winton  Dean. 
It  will  be  by  no  means  beside  the  point  to  date  them  precisely.  No.  1  is 
from  the  first  edition  of  his  Bizet,  the  author's  Preface  to  which  is  dated 
June  1947.  No.  2  is  from  the  corresponding  page  of  Dean's  subsequent 
Georges  Bizet:  His  Life  and  Work,  the  author's  Preface  to  which  is  dated 
April  1964.  (Both  books  were  published  by  the  house  of  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Sons  Ltd.,  respectively  in  1948  and  1965.) 

How  did  the  estimable  Dean  come  to  change  his  mind  so  dramatically 
about  the  influence  of  Gounod?  Some  interpolations  in  the  foregoing 
chronology  might  be  self-explanatory,  as  follows. 

George  Balanchine's  balletic  setting  of  this  music  —  a  choreographic 
classic  which  has  been  presented  hundreds  and  more  likely  thousands 
of  times  —  was  given  its  world  premiere  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  July  of 
1947.  (For  that  original  production  only  the  dance  work  was  entitled 
Le  palais  de  crista!.  In  1948  it  became  simply  Symphony  in  C,  and  ever 
since  without  interruption  it  has  adorned  the  international  repertoire.) 

July  of  1947  was  barely  a  month  after  Dean's  first  Preface,  and  obviously 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  that  Balanchine's  ballet  would  make  the 
Bizet  Symphony  one  of  the  most  frequently  performed  pieces  in  all  o\ 
the  orchestral  literature.  What  is  striking  is  that  the  great  choreographei 
gets  no  mention  of  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Bizet  even  in  Dean's 
1965  book. 

Another  name  you  will  not  find,  in  the  Index  or  elsewhere  in  the  1965 
book,  is  that  of  the  young  American  alluded  to  earlier:  Professor  Howard 
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Shanet  of  Columbia  University  (who  is  not  begrudged  a  note  of  acknowl- 
edgment by  Mina  Curtiss  in  her  splendid  overview  of  Bizet  and  His 
World).  This  is  a  more  serious  omission,  and  indeed  leaves  the  reader 
with  no  graceful  alternative  for  interpreting  Dean's  astonishing  shift  of 
emphasis  as  regards  the  Symphony  in  C. 

Gounod's  D  major  Symphony  lay  neglected  for  a  century  until  it  was 
performed  by  the  Columbia  University  Orchestra  on  December  3  1955. 
The  conductor  was  Howard  Shanet. 

Soon  this  score,  like  Bizet's,  would  be  choreographed  by  Balanchine; 
and  once  again  Balanchine's  attention  was  to  result  in  vastly  increased 
exposure  for  the  music.  His  Gounod  Symphony  was  mounted  by  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  in  January  1958,  and  since  then  it  has  been  seen 
and  heard  the  world  over. 

For  our  purposes  the  significant  fact  is  that  this  revival  came  about  in 
the  first  place  because  Shanet  had  undertaken  a  study  of  the  Bizet  Sym- 
phony. It  was  the  latter  that  led  him  to  the  Gounod  —  and  to  lifting  all 
those  clouds  of  doubt  from  the  Bizet  while  he  was  at  it. 

What  follows  is  a  precis  of  Shanet's  extensive  remarks  (the  italics  are 
his)  vis-a-vis  both  works: 

'The  young  Bizet  had  constantly  in  his  ears  the  theater  music  of  his 
teachers,  Gounod  and  Halevy,  and  of  such  composers  as  Auber,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer  and  Offenbach.  Why,  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  theatrical 
environment,  had  Bizet  written  a  symphony?  It  seemed  clear  that  he 
must  have  been  encouraged  to  write  such  a  work  by  some  specific 
example  in  the  symphonic  form. 

'The  next  logical  step,  therefore,  was  to  see  whether  any  of  the  theater 
composers  mentioned  above  had  written  a  symphony  which  was  likely 
to  have  influenced  the  youthful  Bizet.  Research  revealed  that  Gounod, 
his  teacher  and  friend,  had  indeed  written  such  a  symphony  about  nine 
months  before  Bizet  wrote  the  Symphony  in  C  major.  The  first  glance  at 
the  score  of  Gounod's  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major  made  it  clear  that 
the  young  Bizet  had  copied  all  its  most  conspicuous  features  in  his 
Symphony  in  CI  This  is  not  to  accuse  Bizet  of  plagiarism.  Although  there 
are  some  minor  thematic  borrowings,  most  of  Bizet's  imitation  is  con- 
fined to  the  structural  plan  of  his  teacher's  work  —  the  way  in  which  the 
piece  is  put  together. 

'.  .  .  In  Bizet's  first  movement,  for  example,  it  is  startling  to  find  at  least 
two  passages  that  are  almost  identical,  note  for  note,  to  passages  in 
Gounod's  first  movement —  rhythmically,  melodically  and  harmonically 
—  although  both  composers  developed  them  from  different  themes. 
Also,  Gounod  ends  the  movement  abruptly  with  the  same  brisk  an- 
nouncement with  which  he  began  it,  framing  the  movement  between 
two  epigrams,  as  it  were;  Bizet  adapts  the  idea  to  his  own  first  move- 
ment. In  Gounod's  second  movement,  the  section  which  seemed  most 
striking  to  the  Paris  public  of  1855  was  the  "development".  This  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  fugue  based  on  the  opening  theme  of  the  move- 
ment. All  the  critics  commented  favorably  on  it.  Now,  Bizet  not  only 
writes  a  fugue  for  the  development  section  of  his  second  movement;  he 
even  has  the  instruments  enter  in  the  same  order.  There  are  actual  the- 
matic resemblances  in  the  fugues  too. . . . 
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'.  .  .  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  Gounod's  scherzo  (third  movement) 
is  the  droning  bass  in  its  trio.  Bizet  borrows  this  idea.  Similarly,  the  final 
movements  of  the  two  symphonies  are  remarkably  alike  in  several 
respects. . . . 

'Gounod's  Symphony  in  D  .  .  .  turned  out  to  be  the  surprise  "hit"  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  full  score  was  promptly  published  by  the  firm  of 
Colombier;  this  meant  that  the  work  could  be  studied  at  leisure  from 
the  printed  page,  as  well  as  heard  in  live  performance.  In  addition,  a 
four-hand  piano  arrangement  of  the  score  was  issued  by  the  same  firm  in 
1855.  The  arranger  was  Georges  Bizet!' 

Shanet's  case  is  airtight,  and  he  should  have  been  given  the  courtesy 
of  attribution. 

Note,  however,  that  his  case  is  not  at  all  a  case  for  the  prosecution: 

'. .  .  the  very  success  of  Gounod's  piece,  which  must  have  stimulated  the 
young  man  to  copy  some  of  its  methods,  would  later  have  deterred  him 
from  having  his  own  symphony  performed  or  published.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Gounod  symphony  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
French  works  of  its  kind  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  Bizet  had  bor- 
rowed from  it  precisely  those  features  which  everyone  else  had  noticed 
and  admired.  Yet,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Bizet  did  himself  a 
great  injustice,  which  fortunately  has  been  rectified  by  the  restoration  of 
his  symphony  to  the  repertoire.  He  took  from  Gounod  only  some  de- 
vices pertaining  to  form,  and  he  filled  them  with  new  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  Gounod  symphony  is  better  integrated  and  more  masterfully 
wrought,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  Bizet's  is  more  vital  and  more 
brilliant. 

'In  the  sheer  joy  of  making  music,  Bizet  expanded  everything  he  had 
borrowed:  each  of  his  movements  is  much  longer  than  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  Gounod.  Gounod's  little  fugue  consists  chiefly  of  a  rather 
formal  exposition;  Bizet's  adds  a  whole  set  of  strettos  written  in  the 
most  natural  manner.  Gounod  uses  a  rustic  drone-bass  in  the  scherzo; 
Bizet  colors  it  with  a  bit  of  local  realism  by  actually  reproducing  the 
peculiar  scale  of  a  bagpipe.  And  the  melodies  —  they  sing  and  dance  in 
the  most  original  way  in  this  precocious  work.  In  following  his  model, 
Bizet  did  not  lose  his  own  personality.' 

And  remember:  the  composer  of  this  adorable  music  had  just  turned 
seventeen.  Perhaps,  if  Saint-Saens  had  dealt  more  firmly  with  Bizet's 
symphonic  self-abnegation,  opera's  gain  would  not  have  meant  such  a 
loss  to  the  concert  hall. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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HECTOR  BERLIOZ 
Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Berlioz  was  born  in  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere)  on  December  11  1803;  he  died 
in  Paris  on  March  8  1869.  His  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist'  op.  14 
includes  two  works:  the  Fantastic  symphony  and  Lelio,  or  the  return  to  life, 
a  lyric  monodrama.  The  symphony,  composed  in  1830,  was  first  performed  on 
December  5  of  that  year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris;  Francois  Habeneck  con- 
ducted. The  first  United  States  performance,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  on  January  27  1866,  was  directed  by  Carl  Bergmann.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  on 
February  12  1880.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  symphony  on  December 
19  1885,  when  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
E  flat  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
2  tubas,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  timpani,  2  harps  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia. 

A  few  times  in  musical  history  a  composer  has  suddenly  come  forth 
with  something  completely  startling,  opening  a  new  road  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  direction.  There  have  been  a  half  dozen 
such  unaccountable  miracles  where  the  composer,  upsetting  custom  and 
probably  surprising  himself,  has  discovered  fresh  territory  where  he  will 
dwell  and  where  others  will  follow.  Beethoven  called  his  Eroica  Sym- 
phony a  'new  road',  but  there  have  been  other  new  roads  since  then. 
There  is  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Das  Rheingold,  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
Uapres-midi  d'un  faune,  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Berlioz's  plunge  into 
descriptive  tonal  fantasy  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Thus  there  began  in 
1830  program  music  in  earnest  and  with  it  the  perennial  pastime  of 
trying  to  account  for  the  art  of  tones  in  other  than  tonal  terms. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  Symphonie  fantastique. 
Berlioz  himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an 
artist'  as  'the  history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my 
distressing  dreams'.  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote  there:  'It 
was  while  I  was  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
[Faust]  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie  fantastique/ 

Yet  the  'Episode'  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as  a  sort  of  lover's  confes- 
sion in  music,  nor  its  first  part  as  a  'Faust'  symphony.  In  1830  Berlioz 
had  never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would  now  be  called  a 
'fan'  of  the  famous  Irish  actress,  for  she  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  obscure  and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer  who  did  not 
even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was  blended  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  entranced  artist  with  the  parts  in  which  he  beheld  her  on  the  boards 
—  Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  excited  letters  to  his 
friend  Ferrand  at  the  time.  Can  that  image  be  reconciled  with  the 
'courtesan'  of  the  last  movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that  was 
tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?  The  Berlioz  spe- 
cialists have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the  'affreuses  verites'  with  which 
Berlioz  charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Ferrand  (April  30  1830).  These  truths, 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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The  symphony:  alive  and  well 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex- 
ample,  wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies  No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  His  Symphony 
No.  1  (1953)  offers  an  exciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity  and  or- 
chestral virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (l)|@ 

Trust  Department    •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •    742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN  HALL 

Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James 
Stagliano  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano,  Armando  Ghitalla  trumpet  and  William 
Gibson  trombone. 

BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  G  major  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano 

BLACHER  Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano  op.  31 

FINE  Partita  for  wind  quintet 

THUILLE  Sextet  op.  6 

Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 

Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 


Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 

The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Jwlasl! 


Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


furniture 

Boston  *  Natick  *  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 


CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 

The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
uttra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 

E.  B#  ljLQTl^S  Estab/tshed  in  1839 

429   WASHINGTON  STREET        •         BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 

We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts1  acclaimed 
1961  European  tour,  he  played 
Brahms'*  monumental  Second  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 
down  the  hemisphere: 
"Watts  plays  with 
practically  inhuman 
virtuosity"  cried 
Die  Welt.  "An  out- 
standing virtuoso" 
echoed  Berliner 
Morgenpost. 
Upon  his  return  to 
the  States,  the  young 
pianist  performed 


An  International  Triumph! 

ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO  No.2  in  B  Flat 

New  York  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation." 
We  have  recorded 
Watts1  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms1  Second,  best. 


MS  7134  (Stereo  Only) 


Andre  Watts /Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Sound  of  Genius  on 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


®  "COLUMBlA."ffiMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Airaez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


van  <     '■ ]  " ' 

Ui»   VINICOIA    IRATEtU   &c -' 


Asti 

Gancia 


'jfytumante 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 
gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 
to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


) 


i 
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My  insurance  company? 
New  England  Life,  of  course,    j 
Why?  ' 


>1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY,    BOSTON 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
atyourside^ 
on  your  side. 
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unexplained,  may  have  been  nothing  more  frightful  than  his  realization 
that  Miss  Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a  flesh  and  blood  human 
being  who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue.  The  poet's  'vengeance'  makes  no 
sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the  stuff  of  dreams.  It  would  also  be  an  over- 
simplification to  say  that  Berlioz  merely  wanted  to  use  a  witches'  sab- 
bath in  his  score  and  altered  his  story  accordingly.  Berlioz  did  indeed 
decide  at  last  to  omit  the  story  from  his  programs  (for  performances  of 
the  Symphony  without  the  companion  piece  Lelio).  (Lelio  was  intended 
to  follow  the  Symphony.  The  'composer  of  music'  speaks,  in  front  of  the 
stage,  addressing  'friends',  'pupils',  'brigands'  and  'spectres'  behind  it.  He 
has  recovered  from  his  opium  dreams  and  speculates  on  music  and  life  in 
general,  after  the  manner  of  Hamlet,  which  play  he  also  discusses.)  He 
no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild  story  made  for  distraction  and  prejudice, 
while  the  bare  titles  allowed  the  music  to  speak  persuasively  in  its  own 
medium.  At  first,  when  he  drafted  and  re-drafted  the  story,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  having  tried  to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music, 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  put  a  well-known  stage  figure  into  his 
story  would  have  helped  his  purpose.  The  sensational  character  of  the 
music  could  also  have  been  intended  to  capture  public  attention  — 
which  it  did.  But  Berlioz  has  been  too  often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for 
inconsistencies  in  what  he  wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe 
Boschot  is  the  worst  offender  in  this)  have  been  too  ready  to  charge  him 
with  insincerity  or  pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or 
makes  them  inconsequential. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria 
involving  the  composer's  experience  of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and 
much  else  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motivation  of  the 
Symphony.  Jacques  Barzun  in  his  book  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century 
(1950),  brilliantly  demonstrates  that  through  Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well 
knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of 
Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him 
with  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and  De  Quincey's  Confessions 
of  an  opium  eater,  in  de  Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed. 
But  who  in  this  age,  so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one, 
will  attempt  to  'understand'  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences, 
or  reconcile  them  with  a  'love  affair'  which  existed  purely  in  his  own 
imagination?  The  motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  pene- 
trated —  let  alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant 
images,  visual,  musical  or  literary,  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic 
self-revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically  unified  symphony, 
a  revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instrumental  music  comparable 
only  to  the  Eroica  itself. 

(There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  this  Symphony  was  no  sudden  convul- 
sion of  the  imagination,  but  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  consid- 
ered germination  —  a  masterfully  assembled  summation  of  the  whole 
artist  at  the  time.  The  persistent  and  pervading  theme  of  the  Fantastique 
grew  from  a  melody  which  Berlioz  composed  as  a  song  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  which  was  connected  with  a  mute  childhood  infatuation 
with  a  girl  of  eighteen  whose  'pink  slippers'  and  whose  name  —  Estelle 
—  were  magic  to  him.  Ernest  Newman  considered  it  probable  that  the 
final  witches'  sabbath  movement  was  first  planned  for  a  Walpurgisnacht 
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ballet  on  Faust  which  Berlioz  had  intended  for  the  Opera,  and  that  the 
waltz  and  slow  movement  may  have  had  similar  beginnings.  The  sketches 
for  an  intended  opera  on  Les  Francs-Juges  contained,  according  to 
Boschot,  the  first  form  of  the  march.  After  the  first  performances,  Berlioz 
was  to  rewrite  the  slow  movement  and  march.) 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the  year  1830 
had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  properties.  The  waltz  had 
never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been  dead  but  a 
few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Leonore  Overtures  were  still 
the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera  with  its  fondness  for  eery 
subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic  than  the  Wolf's  Glen 
scene  from  Der  Freischutz  —  musical  cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had 
heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner 
was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen  with  all  of  his  achievements 
still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to  invent  the  'symphonic  poem'  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling  Mephistopheles,  various 
paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Strauss's  Till  on  the  scaffold  —  these  and  a 
dozen  other  colorful  high  spots  in  music  are  direct  descendants  of 
the  Fantastique. 

Since  the  Fantastique  was  the  forerunner  of  a  century  of  'program 
music',  the  blame  for  this  miscegenation  of  the  tone  and  the  poetic  idea 
has  been  laid  upon  Berlioz.  Barzun,  defending  him,  has  shown  that  'imi- 
tations of  nature'  in  music  long  antedated  him,  and  that  Berlioz  ex- 
pressed himself  clearly  and  judiciously  on  what  he  called  the  'genre 
instrumental  expressit' ,  while  composing  in  like  good  taste.  Mr  Barzun 
makes  a  penetrating  and  illuminating  study  of  program  music  in  a  long 
chapter  which  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  hope  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  that  vexed  subject.  This  writer  clears  away  the  con- 
siderable underbrush  from  what  he  calls  'the  intellectual  thickets'  which 
have  grown  up  about  Berlioz's  supposed  program  intentions  and  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  'if  we  could  by  magic  clear  our  minds  of 
cant,  all  we  should  need  as  an  introduction  to  the  score  would  consist 
of  a  musical  analysis  such  as  Schumann  wrote,  or  more  recently  T.  S. 
Wotton.'  (Berlioz:  Four  Works  (Musical  Pilgrim  Series)  gives  an  admirable 
detailed  analysis  with  notations.) 

The  'Estelle'  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  introduction  (played  after  the 
opening  chord,  by  the  muted  strings).  The  melody  proper,  the  idee  fixe, 
which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and  which  is  to  recur, 
transformed,  in  each  succeeding  movement,  contains  the  'Estelle'  phrase 
from  its  sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the  lover's  sighs. 

The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement,  which  makes  full  use  of 
the  idee  fixe,  is  characterized  by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in 
the  least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by  the  harmonic 
color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect  of  the  swift,  running  passages  in 
the  accompaniment.  Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  'artist'  declaring  his  passion.  For  all 
its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear  exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the 
dominant,  followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unorthodox  and 
richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme  with  the 
added  voice  of  the  solo  oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working, 
praised  by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  'religiosamente'. 
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In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  'ball  scene'  is  the  waltz-scherzo.  Its 
main  theme,  which  is  introduced  simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweeping 
introduction  of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is  sinuous  and  swaying 
in  a  way  which  must  have  revealed  to  audiences  of  1830  new  possibili- 
ties in  the  Va/se'  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping  rotations 
of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the  idee  fixe  (sounding  quite  natural 
in  the  triple  rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  oboe.  The  waltz 
theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  movement,  except  for  a  pianis- 
simo interruption  by  the  persistent  motive  (clarinet  and  horn)  before 
the  close. 

The  Scene  aux  champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet  between  the  english 
horn  and  the  oboe  'in  the  distance',  as  of  one  shepherd  answering 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  english  horn 
returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no  response  save  the  soft 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm. 
This  bucolic  prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  by  notation,  musical  precedent,  or  any  plausible  'pro- 
gram'. Yet  any  sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imaginative  movement  of  the 
symphony,  where  the  idee  fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  worked, 
appears  in  the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  romantic  exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  scaffold  rolls  inexorably  with  resolute  and  unrelaxing 
rhythm  to  its  thundering  close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet  fills  a 
sudden  silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe,  heard  only 
this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a  mighty  chord.  This  ironclad  move- 
ment is  in  complete  and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone  before. 
But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  nuit  de  sabbat,  is  fearsome  in  another 
way  —  its  many  weird  effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  symphony,  must 
have  been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty  concert  world 
of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have  summoned  such  new  colors  from 
the  depths  and  heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first  allegro  again  softly 
brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its  grace  and  ardor  is  gone,  and 
presently  the  violins  defile  it  with  sharp  accents  and  sardonic,  mocking 
trills.  The  E  flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the  whole  orchestra  becomes 
vertiginous  with  it.  Then  come  the  tolling  bells  and  the  chant  of  death. 
The  theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6/8  rhythm,  foreshadowing  a  certain 
apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final 
section,  entitled  'Ronde  du  sabbat,  where  it  is  ingeniously  combined 
with  the  Dies  Irae. 


BERLIOZ  AND  THE  FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY 
by  Philip  Hale 

Berlioz  published  the  following  preface  to  the  full  score  of  the  sym- 
phony (the  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp): 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons 
himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too 
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weak  to  result  in  death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by 
the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recol- 
lections are  translated  in  his  sick  brain  into  musical  thoughts  and  images. 
The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him  a  melody,  like  a  fixed 
idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

PART  ONE 
DAY  DREAMS,  PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those 
moments  of  causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before 
seeing  her  whom  he  loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  sud- 
denly inspired  him,  his  moments  of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury, 
his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his  religious  consolations. 

PART  TWO 
A  BALL 

He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  fete. 

PART  THREE 
SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a 
Ranz-des-v aches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene 
around  him,  the  light  rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze, 
some  hopes  he  has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to  restore  an  un- 
wonted calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring  to  his 
thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agi- 
tated with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One  of 
the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers 
him.  The  sun  sets  ...  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  . 
silence. . . . 

PART  FOUR 
MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to 
death,  and  led  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a 
march  which  is  now  sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in 
which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transi- 
tion upon  the  most  resounding  outbursts.  At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea 
reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by  the 
fatal  stroke. 

PART  FIVE 
DREAM  OF  A  WITCHES'  SABBATH 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group 
of  ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together 
for  his  obsequies.  He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter, 
shrieks  to  which  other  shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again 
reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble  and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an 
ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the 
witches'  sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  .  she  takes  part 
in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies 
Irae.  Witches'  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Die  Irae  together. 
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In  a  preamble  to  this  program,  relating  mostly  to  some  details  of 
stage-setting  when  the  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste  is  given  entire, 
Berlioz  also  writes:  'If  the  symphony  is  played  separately  at  a  concert, 
.  .  .  the  program  does  not  absolutely  need  to  be  distributed  among  the 
audience,  and  only  the  titles  of  the  five  movements  need  be  printed,  as 
the  symphony  can  offer  by  itself  (the  composer  hopes)  a  musical  inter- 
est independent  of  all  dramatic  intention/ 

This  program  differs  from  the  one  originally  conceived  by  Berlioz. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Humbert  Ferrand,  April  16  1830,  Berlioz  sketched 
the  argument  of  the  symphony  'as  it  will  be  published  in  the  program 
and  distributed  in  the  hall  on  the  day  of  the  concert'.  According  to  this 
argument  the  'Scene  in  the  fields'  preceded  the  'Ball  scene'.  'Now,  my 
friend/  wrote  Berlioz,  'see  how  I  have  woven  my  romance,  or  rather  my 
story,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  recognize  the  hero.  I  sup- 
pose that  an  artist  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  finding  himself  in 
the  mental  state  that  Chateaubriand  has  painted  so  admirably  in  Rene, 
sees  for  the  first  time  a  woman  who  realizes  the  ideal  of  beauty  and 
charms  that  his  heart  has  long  yearned  for,  and  he  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  Strange  to  say,  the  image  of  the  loved  one  never  comes 
into  his  mind  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  thought  in  which 
he  finds  the  characteristic  grace  and  nobility  attributed  by  him  to  his 
beloved.  This  double  idee  fixe  —  obsessing  idea  —  constantly  pursues 
him;  hence  the  constant  apparition  in  all  the  movements  of  the  chief 
melody  of  the  first  allegro. 

'After  a  thousand  agitations  he  entertains  some  hope;  he  believes  that 
he  is  loved  in  turn.  Happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  country,  he  hears 
afar  off  two  shepherds  playing  in  dialoguing  a  ranz  des  vaches,  and  this 
pastoral  duet  throws  him  into  a  delightful  reverie.  The  melody  reappears 
a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  themes  of  the  adagio. 

'He  is  at  a  ball,  but  the  festal  tumult  cannot  distract  him;  the  obsessing 
idea  still  haunts  him,  and  the  dear  melody  sets  his  heart  a-beating  during 
a  brilliant  waltz. 

'In  a  fit  of  despair  he  poisons  himself  with  opium;  the  narcotic  does  not 
kill  him,  it  gives  him  a  horrible  dream  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has 
killed  his  loved  one,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  that  he  is  present 
at  his  own  execution.  March  to  the  scaffold:  immense  procession  of 
executioners,  soldiers,  people.  At  the  end  the  melody  again  appears,  as 
a  last  thought  of  love,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  the  fatal  blow. 

'He  then  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a  disgusting  mob  of  sorcerers  and 
devils  united  to  celebrate  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  They  call  to  some 
one  afar.  At  last  the  melody  arrives,  hitherto  always  graceful,  but  now 
became  a  trivial  and  mean  dance  tune;  it  is  the  beloved  who  comes  to 
the  Sabbath  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  procession  of  her  victim.  She  is 
now  only  a  courtesan  worthy  to  figure  in  such  an  orgy.  The  ceremony 
begins.  The  bells  toll,  the  infernal  crew  kneel,  a  chorus  sings  the  prose 
for  the'dead,  the  plain-song  (Dies  Irae),  two  other  choirs  repeat  it  by 
parodying  it  in  a  burlesque  manner;  then  there  is  the  mad  whirl  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  at  its  wildest  height  the  dance  tune  is  blended  with  the 
Dies  Irae,  and  the  dream  is  at  an  end/ 
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Julien  Tiersot  published  in  the  Menestrel  (Paris),  June  26  1904,  a  hitherto 
unpublished  draft  of  the  program  of  this  symphony;  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  draft  made  by  Berlioz  for  the  first  printed  program.  The  manuscript 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  introductory  note:  'Each  part  of  this  orchestral  drama  being 
only  the  musical  development  of  given  situations,  the  composer  thinks 
it  indispensable  to  explain  the  subject  in  advance.  The  following  pro- 
gramme, then,  should  be  regarded  as  the  spoken  text  of  an  opera,  which 
serves  to  introduce  the  pieces  of  music,  to  describe  the  character,  to 
determine  the  expression. 

The  author  supposes  a  young  musician  affected  by  that  mental  disease 
which  a  celebrated  writer  calls  le  vague  des  passions'  (thus  Berlioz 
begins).  The  description  of  the  motive  is  about  as  before;  but  this  sen- 
tence is  added:  'The  transition  from  this  state  of  melancholy  reverie, 
interrupted  by  some  fits  of  joy  without  true  cause,  to  that  of  delirious 
passion  with  its  movements  of  fury,  jealousy,  its  returns  of  tenderness, 
its  tears,  etc.,  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part. 

'The  artist  is  placed  in  the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  life,  —  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumultuous  festival,  in  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  but  everywhere,  in  town,  in  the  fields,  the  cherished 
image  comes  to  his  mind  and  throws  trouble  into  his  soul. 

'One  evening  in  the  country,  he  hears  two  shepherds  dialoguing  a  ranz 
des  vaches:  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  itself,  the  rustling  of  trees  gently 
stirred  by  the  wind,  reasons  for  hope  conceived  not  long  ago,  —  all 
these  things  co-operate  in  giving  his  heart  an  unaccustomed  calm  and 
his  mind  a  more  smiling  complexion. 

"I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  says  to  himself. 
"Soon  perhaps  I  shall  no  longer  be  alone, 
But  if  she  should  deceive  me!" 

This  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  and  these  ideas  of  happiness  disturbed  by 
certain  dark  forebodings,  form  the  subject  of  the  adagio. 

'After  having  the  sure  knowledge  that  she  whom  he  adores  does  not 
return  his  love,  but  is  incapable  of  comprehending  it,  and  furthermore 
has  made  herself  unworthy  of  it,  the  artist  poisons  himself  with  opium.' 
The  description  that  follows  is  practically  the  one  already  published. 

In  the  description  of  the  Sabbath  the  composer  does  not  frankly  char- 
acterize the  once  loved  one  as  a  courtesan. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Berlioz  changed  fundamentally  his  original  intention. 
The  artist  was  originally  supposed  to  live  the  experiences  of  the  first 
three  scenes  in  the  course  of  his  normal  life:  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug  he  dreamed  the  horrible  dreams  of  his  execution  and  the  Sabbath. 
In  the  program  finally  printed  at  the  beginning  of  his  score,  all  the 
scenes  are  an  opium  dream. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  symphony?  Who  was  the  woman  that  in- 
spired the  music  and  was  so  bitterly  assailed  in  the  argument  sent 
to  Ferrand? 
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In  a  preamble  to  this  program,  relating  mostly  to  some  details  of 
stage-setting  when  the  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste  is  given  entire, 
Berlioz  also  writes:  'If  the  symphony  is  played  separately  at  a  concert, 
.  .  .  the  program  does  not  absolutely  need  to  be  distributed  among  the 
audience,  and  only  the  titles  of  the  five  movements  need  be  printed,  as 
the  symphony  can  offer  by  itself  (the  composer  hopes)  a  musical  inter- 
est independent  of  all  dramatic  intention/ 

This  program  differs  from  the  one  originally  conceived  by  Berlioz. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Humbert  Ferrand,  April  16  1830,  Berlioz  sketched 
the  argument  of  the  symphony  'as  it  will  be  published  in  the  program 
and  distributed  in  the  hall  on  the  day  of  the  concert'.  According  to  this 
argument  the  'Scene  in  the  fields'  preceded  the  'Ball  scene'.  'Now,  my 
friend/  wrote  Berlioz,  'see  how  I  have  woven  my  romance,  or  rather  my 
story,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  recognize  the  hero.  I  sup- 
pose that  an  artist  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  finding  himself  in 
the  mental  state  that  Chateaubriand  has  painted  so  admirably  in  Rene, 
sees  for  the  first  time  a  woman  who  realizes  the  ideal  of  beauty  and 
charms  that  his  heart  has  long  yearned  for,  and  he  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  Strange  to  say,  the  image  of  the  loved  one  never  comes 
into  his  mind  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  thought  in  which 
he  finds  the  characteristic  grace  and  nobility  attributed  by  him  to  his 
beloved.  This  double  idee  fixe  —  obsessing  idea  —  constantly  pursues 
him;  hence  the  constant  apparition  in  all  the  movements  of  the  chief 
melody  of  the  first  allegro. 

'After  a  thousand  agitations  he  entertains  some  hope;  he  believes  that 
he  is  loved  in  turn.  Happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  country,  he  hears 
afar  off  two  shepherds  playing  in  dialoguing  a  ranz  des  vaches,  and  this 
pastoral  duet  throws  him  into  a  delightful  reverie.  The  melody  reappears 
a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  themes  of  the  adagio. 

'He  is  at  a  ball,  but  the  festal  tumult  cannot  distract  him;  the  obsessing 
idea  still  haunts  him,  and  the  dear  melody  sets  his  heart  a-beating  during 
a  brilliant  waltz. 

'In  a  fit  of  despair  he  poisons  himself  with  opium;  the  narcotic  does  not 
kill  him,  it  gives  him  a  horrible  dream  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has 
killed  his  loved  one,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  that  he  is  present 
at  his  own  execution.  March  to  the  scaffold:  immense  procession  of 
executioners,  soldiers,  people.  At  the  end  the  melody  again  appears,  as 
a  last  thought  of  love,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  the  fatal  blow. 

'He  then  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a  disgusting  mob  of  sorcerers  and 
devils  united  to  celebrate  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  They  call  to  some 
one  afar.  At  last  the  melody  arrives,  hitherto  always  graceful,  but  now 
became  a  trivial  and  mean  dance  tune;  it  is  the  beloved  who  comes  to 
the  Sabbath  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  procession  of  her  victim.  She  is 
now  only  a  courtesan  worthy  to  figure  in  such  an  orgy.  The  ceremony 
begins.  The  bells  toll,  the  infernal  crew  kneel,  a  chorus  sings  the  prose 
for  thedead,  the  plain-song  (Dies  Irae),  two  other  choirs  repeat  it  by 
parodying  it  in  a  burlesque  manner;  then  there  is  the  mad  whirl  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  at  its  wildest  height  the  dance  tune  is  blended  with  the 
Dies  Irae,  and  the  dream  is  at  an  end/ 
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Julien  Tiersot  published  in  the  Menestrel  (Paris),  June  26  1904,  a  hitherto 
unpublished  draft  of  the  program  of  this  symphony;  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  draft  made  by  Berlioz  for  the  first  printed  program.  The  manuscript 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  introductory  note:  'Each  part  of  this  orchestral  drama  being 
only  the  musical  development  of  given  situations,  the  composer  thinks 
it  indispensable  to  explain  the  subject  in  advance.  The  following  pro- 
gramme, then,  should  be  regarded  as  the  spoken  text  of  an  opera,  which 
serves  to  introduce  the  pieces  of  music,  to  describe  the  character,  to 
determine  the  expression. 

'The  author  supposes  a  young  musician  affected  by  that  mental  disease 
which  a  celebrated  writer  calls  le  vague  des  passions'  (thus  Berlioz 
begins).  The  description  of  the  motive  is  about  as  before;  but  this  sen- 
tence is  added:  'The  transition  from  this  state  of  melancholy  reverie, 
interrupted  by  some  fits  of  joy  without  true  cause,  to  that  of  delirious 
passion  with  its  movements  of  fury,  jealousy,  its  returns  of  tenderness, 
its  tears,  etc.,  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part. 

'The  artist  is  placed  in  the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  life,  —  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumultuous  festival,  in  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  but  everywhere,  in  town,  in  the  fields,  the  cherished 
image  comes  to  his  mind  and  throws  trouble  into  his  soul. 

'One  evening  in  the  country,  he  hears  two  shepherds  dialoguing  a  ranz 
des  vaches:  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  itself,  the  rustling  of  trees  gently 
stirred  by  the  wind,  reasons  for  hope  conceived  not  long  ago,  —  all 
these  things  co-operate  in  giving  his  heart  an  unaccustomed  calm  and 
his  mind  a  more  smiling  complexion. 

"I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  says  to  himself. 
"Soon  perhaps  I  shall  no  longer  be  alone, 
But  if  she  should  deceive  me!" 

This  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  and  these  ideas  of  happiness  disturbed  by 
certain  dark  forebodings,  form  the  subject  of  the  adagio. 
'After  having  the  sure  knowledge  that  she  whom  he  adores  does  not 
return  his  love,  but  is  incapable  of  comprehending  it,  and  furtheimore 
has  made  herself  unworthy  of  it,  the  artist  poisons  himself  with  opium/ 
The  description  that  follows  is  practically  the  one  already  published. 
In  the  description  of  the  Sabbath  the  composer  does  not  frankly  char- 
acterize the  once  loved  one  as  a  courtesan. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Berlioz  changed  fundamentally  his  original  intention. 
The  artist  was  originally  supposed  to  live  the  experiences  of  the  first 
three  scenes  in  the  course  of  his  normal  life:  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug  he  dreamed  the  horrible  dreams  of  his  execution  and  the  Sabbath. 
In  the  program  finally  printed  at  the  beginning  of  his  score,  all  the 
scenes  are  an  opium  dream. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  symphony?  Who  was  the  woman  that  in- 
spired the  music  and  was  so  bitterly  assailed  in  the  argument  sent 
to  Ferrand? 
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Harriet  Constance  Smithson,  known  in  Paris  as  Henrietta  Smithson,  born 
at  Ennis,  Ireland,  March  18  1800,  was  seen  as  Ophelia  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Odeon,  Paris,  September  11  1827,  after  engagements  in  Ireland  and 
England.  She  appeared  there  first  on  September  6  with  Kemble,  Powers, 
and  Liston.  Her  success  was  immediate  and  overwhelming.  (Boschot 
describes  her  as  she  looked  in  1827:  'Tall,  lithe,  with  shoulders  rather 
fat  and  with  full  bust,  a  supple  figure,  a  face  of  an  astonishing  white- 
ness, with  bulging  eyes  like  those  of  the  glowing  Mme  de  Stael,  but  eyes 
gentle,  dreamy,  and  sometimes  sparkling  with  passion.  And  this  Harriet 
Smithson  had  the  most  beautiful  arms,  —  bulbous  flesh,  sinuous  line. 
They  had  the  effect  on  a  man  of  a  caress  of  a  flower.  And  the  voice  of 
Harriet  Smithson  was  music.') 

She  appeared  as  Juliet,  September  15  of  the  same  year.  Berlioz  saw  these 
first  performances.  He  did  not  then  know  a  word  of  English:  Shakes- 
peare was  revealed  to  him  only  through  the  mist  of  Letourneur's  transla- 
tion. After  the  third  act  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  he  could  scarcely  breathe: 
he  suffered  as  though  'an  iron  hand  was  clutching'  his  heart,  and  he 
exclaimed,  'I  am  lost.'  And  the  story  still  survives,  in  spite  of  Berlioz's 
denial,  that  he  then  exclaimed:  'That  woman  shall  be  my  wife!  And  on 
that  drama  I  shall  write  my  greatest  symphony.'  He  married  her,  and 
he  was  thereafter  miserable.  He  wrote  the  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony. 
To  the  end  he  preferred  the  'Love  Scene'  to  all  his  other  music. 

Berlioz  has  told  in  his  Memoirs  the  story  of  his  wooing.  He  was  madly  in 
love.  After  a  tour  in  Holland,  Miss  Smithson  went  back  to  London,  but 
Berlioz  saw  her  always  by  his  side;  she  was  his  obsessing  idea,  the 
inspiring  Muse.  When  he  learned  through  the  journals  of  her  triumphs 
in  London  in  June  1829,  he  dreamed  of  composing  a  great  work,  the 
'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist',  to  triumph  by  her  side  and  through  her. 
He  wrote  Ferrand,  February  6  1830:  'I  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish 
of  an  interminable  and  inextinguishable  passion,  without  motive,  with- 
out cause.  She  is  always  at  London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me: 
all  my  remembrances  awake  and  unite  to  wound  me;  I  hear  my  heart 
beating,  and  its  pulsations  shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam 
engine.  Each  muscle  of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain!  'Tis  ter- 
rible! O  unhappy  one!  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the 
poetry,  all  the  infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she 
to  die  through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great 
symphony  ("Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist"),  in  which  the  development 
of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head,  but  I 
cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait.' 

He  wrote  Ferrand  on  April  16  1830:  'Since  my  last  I  have  experienced 
terrible  hurricanes,  and  my  vessel  has  cracked  and  groaned  horribly,  but 
at  last  it  has  righted  itself;  it  now  sails  tolerably  well.  Frightful  truths, 
discovered  and  indisputable,  have  started  my  cure;  and  I  think  that  it 
will  be  as  complete  as  my  tenacious  nature  will  permit.  I  am  about  to 
confirm  my  resolution  by  a  work  which  satisfies  me  completely.'  He  then 
inserted  the  argument  which  is  published  above.  'Behold,  my  dear 
friend,  the  scheme  of  this  immense  symphony.  I  am  just  writing  the  last 
note  of  it.  If  I  can  be  ready  on  Whitsunday  May  30,  I  shall  give  a  concert 
at  the  Nouveautes,  with  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  players. 
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I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  copied  parts  ready.  Just  now  I  am  stupid; 
the  frightful  effort  of  thought  necessary  to  the  production  of  my  work 
has  tired  my  imagination,  and  I  should  like  to  sleep  and  rest  continually. 
But  if  the  brain  sleeps,  the  heart  keeps  awake.' 

He  wrote  to  Ferrand  on  May  13  1830:  'I  think  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  scheme  of  my  'Fantastic  symphony'  which  I  sent  you  in  my 
letter.  The  vengeance  is  not  too  great;  besides,  I  did  not  write  the  'Dream 
of  a  sabbath  night'  in  this  spirit.  I  do  not  wish  to  avenge  myself.  I  pity 
her  and  I  despise  her.  She's  an  ordinary  woman,  endowed  with  an 
instinctive  genius  for  expressing  the  lacerations  of  the  human  soul,  but 
she  has  never  felt  them,  and  she  is  incapable  of  conceiving  an  immense 
and  noble  sentiment,  as  that  with  which  I  honored  her.  I  make  to-day 
my  last  arrangements  with  the  managers  of  the  Nouveautes  for  my  con- 
cert the  30th  of  this  month.  They  are  very  honest  fellows  and  very 
accommodating.  We  shall  begin  to  rehearse  the  'Fantastic  symphony'  in 
three  days;  all  the  parts  have  been  copied  with  the  greatest  care;  there 
are  2,300  pages  of  music;  nearly  400  francs  for  the  copying.  We  hope  to 
have  decent  receipts  on  Whitsunday,  for  all  the  theatres  will  be  closed. 
...  I  hope  that  the  wretched  woman  will  be  there  that  day;  at  any  rate 
there  are  many  conspiring  at  the  Feydeau  to  make  her  go.  I  do  not 
believe  it,  however;  she  will  surely  recognize  herself  in  reading  the 
program  of  my  instrumental  drama,  and  then  she  will  take  good  care 
not  to  appear.  Well,  God  knows  all  that  will  be  said,  there  are  so  many 
who  know  my  story!'  He  hoped  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  'incredible 
tenor',  Haizinger,  and  of  Schroder-Devrient,  who  were  then  singing  in 
opera  at  the  Salle  Favart. 

The  'frightful  truths'  about  Miss  Smithson  were  sheer  calumnies.  Berlioz 
made  her  tardy  reparation  in  the  extraordinary  letter  written  to  Ferrand, 
October  11  1833,  shortly  after  his  marriage.  He  too  had  been  slandered: 
her  friends  had  told  her  that  he  was  an  epileptic,  that  he  was  mad.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  slanders,  he  raged,  he  disappeared  for  two  days, 
and  wandered  over  lonely  plains  outside  Paris,  and  at  last  slept,  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  a  field  near  Sceaux.  His  friends  had 
searched  Paris  for  him,  even  the  morgue.  After  his  return  he  was 
obstinately  silent  for  several  days. 

Hence  his  longing  for  public  vengeance  on  the  play-actress.  After  a 
poorly  attended  rehearsal  the  managers  abandoned  the  project,  and 
Berlioz  was  left  with  his  2,300  pages  of  copied  music.  He  then  tried  to 
console  himself  with  his  'Ariel',  Camille  Moke  whom  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  marry.  (Marie  Felicite  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian 
teacher  of  languages,  was  born  at  Paris,  September  4  1811;  she  died  at 
St  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30  1875.  As  a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her 
fifteenth  year  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  She  was  a 
pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848  to  1872  she  taught 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.)  He  was  jilted  by  her,  and,  although  he 
was  awarded  the  prix  de  Rome  in  1830,  he  was  profoundly  unhappy  in 
consequence  of  her  coquetry.  The  story  of  his  relations  with  the  pianist 
Camille,  afterwards  Mme  Pleyel,  and  her  relations  with  Ferdinand  Hiller 
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is  a  curious  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien,  Tiersot, 
Boschet,  and  by  Berlioz  himself  in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  his  bitter 
'Euphonia,  ou  la  ville  musicale,'  a  'novel  of  the  future',  published  in 
Berlioz's  'Les  soirees  d'orchestre'.  Hippeau  advanced  the  theory  that  it 
was  Camille,  not  Miss  Smithson,  on  whom  Berlioz  wished  to  take  venge- 
ance by  the  program  of  his  'Sabbath',  but  Tiersot  has  conclusively  dis- 
proved the  theory  by  his  marshalling  of  dates. 

At  last  Berlioz  determined  to  give  a  grand  concert  at  which  his  cantata 
Sardanapale,  which  took  the  prix  de  Rome,  and  the  'Fantastic  sym- 
phony' would  be  performed.  Furthermore,  Miss  Smithson  was  then  in 
Paris.  The  concert  was  announced  for  November  14  1830,  but  it  was 
postponed  till  December  5  of  that  year.  'I  shall  give,'  he  wrote  Ferrand, 
November  19,  'at  two  o'clock,  at  the  Conservatory,  an  immense  concert, 
in  which  will  be  performed  the  overture  to  Les  Francs  luges,  the  Chant 
sacre  and  the  Chant  guerrier  from  the  Melodies  ['Melodies  irlandaises', 
composed  in  1829,  published  in  1830  (op.  2),  and  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Moore.  The  words  were  adapted  from  Moore's  poem  by  F.  Counet.  The 
set,  then  entitled  'Irlande',  was  published  again  about  1850.],  the  scene 
Sardanapale,  with  one  hundred  musicians  for  THE  CONFLAGRATION, 
and  at  last  the  "Fantastic  symphony".  Come,  come,  it  will  be  terrible! 
Habeneck  will  conduct  the  giant  orchestra.  I  count  on  you.'  He  wrote 
to  him  on  December  7:  'This  time  you  must  come;  I  have  had  a  furious 
success.  The  "Fantastic  symphony"  has  been  received  with  shouts  and 
stampings;  the  "March  to  the  scaffold"  was  redemanded;  the  "Sabbath" 
has  overwhelmed  everything  by  its  satanic  effect.'  Camille  after  this 
concert  called  Berlioz  'her  dear  Lucifer,  her  handsome  Satan',  but  Miss 
Smithson  was  not  present;  she  was  at  the  Opera  at  a  performance  for  her 
benefit,  and  she  mimed  there  for  the  first  and  last  time  the  part  of 
Fenella  in  Auber's  'Muette  de  Portici'.  The  symphony  made  a  sensation; 
it  was  attacked  and  defended  violently,  and  Cherubini  answered,  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  heard  it:  'Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'aller  savoir  comment  il 
ne  faut  pas  faire'. 

After  Berlioz  returned  from  Italy,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert.  He 
learned  accidentally  that  Miss  Smithson  was  still  in  Paris;  but  she  had 
no  thought  of  her  old  adorer;  after  professional  disappointments  in 
London,  due  perhaps  to  her  Irish  accent,  she  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  an  English  theatre.  The  public  in  Paris  knew  her  no 
more;  she  was  poor  and  at  her  wit's  ends.  Invited  to  go  to  a  concert, 
she  took  a  carriage,  and  then,  looking  over  the  program,  she  read 
the  argument  of  the  'Fantastic  symphony',  which  with  Lelio,  its  supple- 
ment, was  performed  on  December  9  1832.  Fortunately,  Berlioz  had 
revised  the  program  and  omitted  the  coarse  insult  in  the  program 
of  the  'Sabbath';  but,  as  soon  as  she  was  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Conser- 
vatory, some  who  knew  Berlioz's  original  purpose  chuckled,  and  spread 
malicious  information.  Miss  Smithson,  moved  by  the  thought  that  her 
adorer,  as  the  hero  of  the  symphony,  tried  to  poison  himself  for  her, 
accepted  the  symphony  as  a  flattering  tribute. 


Tiersot  describes  the  scene  at  this  second  performance  in  1832.  The  pit 
was  crowded,  as  on  the  great  days  of  romantic  festival  occasions,  — 
Dumas's  'Antony'  was  then  jamming  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  —  with 
pale,  long-haired  youths,  who  believed  firmly  that  'to  make  art'  was  the 
only  worthy  occupation  on  the  earth;  they  had  strange,  fierce  counte- 
nances, curled  moustaches,  Merovingian  hair  or  hair  cut  brushlike,  ex- 
travagant doublets,  velvet-faced  coats  thrown  back  on  the  shoulders. 
The  women  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  with 
coiffures  a  la  girafe,  high  shell  combs,  shoulder-of-mutton  sleeves,  and 
short  petticoats  that  revealed  buskins.  Berlioz  was  seated  behind  the 
drums,  and  his  'monstrous  antediluvian  hair  rose  from  his  forehead  as  a 
primeval  forest  on  a  steep  cliff'.  Heine  was  in  the  hall.  He  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  Sabbath,  'where  the  Devil  sings  the  mass,  where  the 
music  of  the  Catholic  church  is  parodied  with  the  most  horrible,  the 
most  outrageous  buffoonery.  It  is  a  farce  in  which  all  the  serpents  that 
we  carry  hidden  in  the  heart  raise  their  heads,  hissing  with  pleasure  and 
biting  their  tails  in  the  transport  of  their  joy.  .  .  .  Mme  Smithson  was 
there,  whom  the  French  actresses  have  imitated  so  closely.  M.  Berlioz 
was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years,  and  it  is  to  this  pas- 
sion that  we  owe  the  savage  symphony  which  we  hear  today.'  It  is  said 
that,  each  time  Berlioz  met  her  eyes,  he  beat  the  drums  with  redoubled 
fury.  Heine  added:  'Since  then  Miss  Smithson  has  become  Mme  Berlioz, 
and  her  husband  has  cut  his  hair.  When  I  heard  the  symphony  again  last 
winter,  I  saw  him  still  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  in  his  place  near  the 
drums.  The  beautiful  Englishwoman  was  in  a  stage-box,  and  their  eyes 
again  met:  but  he  no  longer  beat  with  such  rage  on  his  drums.' 

Musician  and  play-actress  met,  and  after  mutual  distrust  and  recrimina- 
tion there  was  mutual  love.  She  was  poor  and  in  debt;  on  March  16 
1833,  she  broke  her  leg,  and  her  stage  career  was  over.  Berlioz  pressed 
her  to  marry  him;  both  families  objected;  there  were  violent  scenes; 
Berlioz  tried  to  poison  himself  before  her  eyes;  Miss  Smithson  at  last 
gave  way,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  October  3  1833.  It  was 
an  unhappy  one. 

'A  separation  became  inevitable,'  says  Legouve.  'She  who  had  been  Mile 
Smithson,  grown  old  and  ungainly  before  her  time,  and  ill  besides, 
retired  to  a  humble  lodging  at  Montmartre,  where  Berlioz,  notwithstand- 
ing his  poverty,  faithfully  and  decently  provided  for  her.  He  went  to  see 
her  as  a  friend,  for  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  her,  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  ever;  but  he  loved  her  differently,  and  that  difference  had 
produced  a  chasm  between  them.' 

After  some  years  of  acute  physical  as  well  as  mental  suffering,  the  once 
famous  play-actress  died,  March  3  1854.  Berlioz  put  two  wreaths  on  her 
grave,  one  for  him  and  one  for  their  absent  son,  the  sailor.  And  Jules 
Janin  sang  her  requiem  in  a  memorable  feuilleton. 
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We're  sick  of  being  served  baked  beans  on  plastic 
by  John  Gale 

John  Gale,  a  writer  for  London's  Sunday  newspaper  The  Observer, 
recently  visited  Colin  Davis  at  his  home  in  London.  He  spoke  to  him  on 
various  musical  topics,  particularly  about  Berlioz,  who  died  100  years 
ago.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  interview,  which  is  reprinted 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The  Observer,  and  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington   Post  Syndicate. 


'Berlioz/  said  Mr  Davis  'was  a  typical  example  of  the  discrepancy  between 
imagination  and  satanic  fact.  Yet  he  wasn't  an  impractical  person.  He 
hated  to  be  in  debt  and  always  paid  them  off,  and  he  liked  to  live  in  a 
civilised  way.  I  don't  think  he  was  all  that  Bohemian.  He  had  a  tremen- 
dous helping  of  vitality,  like  all  these  creative  people,  and  it  came  out  in 
strange  ways. 

'His  memoirs  have  some  very  tall  stories  in  them,  most  of  which  I  now 
believe  to  be  true.  He  was  engaged  to  a  young  girl  called  Camille;  then 
he  went  off  to  Rome,  and  he  heard  she'd  decided  to  marry  someone 
else.  He  decided  to  make  a  scene  and  dressed  up  in  women's  clothes 
and  went  off  with  a  brace  of  pistols  tucked  in  his  knickers. 

'He  got  fed  up  with  this  idea  and  tried  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea 
instead,  which  he  did,  and  it  rather  sobered  him  up.  They  fished  him  out 
and  he  hung  around  writing  the  overture  for  "King  Lear"  on  the  sea 
shore,  for  which  he  was  arrested,  because  the  police  commissioner  didn't 
see  how  anyone  could  compose  without  a  piano  and  thought  that  any- 
one sitting  on  the  shore  making  notes  must  be  a  spy. 

'The  other  way  he  was  odd  was  that  all  his  heroes  were  classical.  He 
had  been  taught  Virgil  when  he  was  a  boy  and  he  got  emotionally 
involved  with  the  story  of  Aeneas.  This  passion  never  left  him,  because 
he  wrote  his  greatest  piece  on  the  story  of  Aeneas.  The  other  thing  that 
really  floored  him  was  Shakespeare.  His  musical  heroes  were  the  same 
kind  of  people:  Gluck,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  And  because  he  wor- 
shipped them  so  much  he  lived  in  their  world  and  he  didn't  live,  curi- 
ously, in  the  world  of  music  round  about  him:  which  is  why  he  got  out 
of  date  in  his  own  time. 

'Wagner  developed  musical  language  in  the  direction  of  harmony  almost 
exclusively:  melody  and  rhythm  were  left  behind;  and  this  enabled  the 
nineteenth  century  to  indulge  its  taste  for  the  expression  of  personal 
feeling/ 

Which  Mr  Davis  did  not  like?  'I  think  it's  a  total  disaster.  I'm  on  Berlioz's 
side  here.  The  disaster  was  that  "Tristan"  came  50  years  too  early  and  we 
were  denied  musical  development  for  that  length  of  time. 

'The  curious  thing  about  this  is  that  Berlioz  always  talked  about  the 
expression  of  purist  feeling  and  emotion.  What  he  meant  by  "pure" 
was  the  extent  of  classical  refinement:  as  though  you  had  a  length  of 
copper  and  beat  and  beat  it  till  it  became  a  rare  and  fine  object.  This 
is  the  complete  opposite  to  Wagner:  Wagner  is  great  lumps  of  ore 
waiting  for  someone  to  work  it. 
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'Berlioz  was  primarily  interested  in  melody  and  rhythm,  and  his  harmony 
is  entirely  subservient  to  his  melody.  He  is  one  of  the  great  tune  writers. 

'His  mind  was  exceedingly  original.  He  had  an  ear  for  sounds  which  is 
unequalled  by  anybody,  and  he  makes  music  do  all  sorts  of  things  which 
appear  to  be  unmusical.  When  Cleopatra  dies,  all  the  music  there  is  is 
a  sort  of  twitch:  the  twitch  of  a  dying  woman;  you  can't  say  it  isn't  music: 
but  it's  not  a  logical  kind  of  music  at  all.  And  I  think  what  he  did  was 
to  make  music  do  entirely  what  he  wanted  it  to  do.  He  didn't  serve  the 
Great  God  of  Music,  like  that  organist  in  St  Thomas's  in  Leipzig  —  J.  S. 
Bach,  I  mean.  People  may  not  understand  this.  What  I'm  trying  to 
express  is  why  people  really  don't  like  Berlioz  and  why  I  do. 

'I'm  sympathetic  with  why  they  don't  like  him,  but  I  think  they're 
denying  something  in  themselves  if  they  reject  him.  You  won't  find  the 
order,  the  beauty,  the  harmony  and  the  intellectual  dialectic  that  you 
find  in  what  Western  Europe  has  found  as  its  greatest  music  —  and  yet, 
after  all,  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  world.  But  you  will  find  an  archaic 
grandeur,  a  real  sense  of  terror  and  of  destructive  impulses  that  inhabit 
all  of  us.  To  me  this  is  why  Berlioz  is  really  on.  Because  he's  telling  us 
something  we  all  need  to  know.  We  need  "The  Damnation  of  Faust", 
we  need  to  know  what  this  force  is,  this  snarling  destroyer;  but  we  won't 
face  up  to  it;  and  it's  what  is  the  matter  with  us. 

In  the  first  part  of  "The  Trojans",  the  fall  of  Troy,  what  could  be  better 
than  this  hysterical  rejoicing,  because  the  Trojans  want  to  think  that  the 
danger  is  past?  It's  just  like  us,  burying  our  heads  deeper  and  deeper, 
in  the  sand  of  material  comfort  while  the  missiles  pile  up. 

He  felt  in  the  air  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to  us?  'It's  got 
to.  By  saying  it  we're  probably  bringing  it  to  pass;  everyone  has  their 
little  crumb  to  add  to  it.  The  world  has  got  to  such  a  strange  state  so 
quickly  in  the  last  50  years  that  it  can't  go  on  with  the  old  order.  And  I 
think  that's  what  everybody  is  trying  to  say.  All  these  protests  are 
showing  this  is  so. 

'I  don't  know  whether  you've  got  to  destroy  everything  to  clear  the 
ground  or  whether  we  should  hold  on  to  what  we've  got  until  we  can  see 
what  will  take  their  place.  I'm  sure  you  see  what  I  mean.  But  this  is  all 
political,  and  not  Berlioz. 

'Yet  musicians  are  getting  mixed  up  in  it.  Henze  has  been  involved  in 
scenes  recently  in  Germany.  Boulez  has  come  to  stand  for  the  need  for 
change,  and  he's  sometimes  said  dangerous  and  subversive  things, 
like  "we  must  blow  up  the  opera  houses".  At  the  same  time  as  this 
ferment  of  unrest,  Western  Europe,  alas,  seems  to  be  moving  to  the  right 
and  becoming  more  authoritarian  and  rigid.  This,  I  suppose,  is  inevitable, 
as  a  kind  of  reaction. 

'Personally,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  that  to  turn 
man  into  a  consuming  animal  is  an  affront  to  his  dignity.  And  we  won't 
have  it.  We're  sick  of  this:  being  served  up  baked  beans  on  plastic/ 

copyright  ©  1969  by  The  London  Observer;  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  Syndicate. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


GEORGES  PRETRE  was  born  in  France  in 
1924.  He  studied  at  the  Douai  Conserva- 
tory, then  moved  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  where  he  enrolled  in  the  Conserva- 
tory there.  He  graduated  in  1944  with  first 
prize.  After  further  studies  with  Andre 
Cluytens,  he  made  his  professional  debut 
in  Marseilles,  conducting  'Samson  and 
Delila'.  For  three  seasons  he  stayed  in 
Marseilles,  then  moved  to  other  French 
opera  houses  and  became  musical  director 
at  Toulouse.  In  1956  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera  comique,  was 
soon  engaged  by  all  the  major  orchestras  in  Paris,  and  appeared  as 
guest  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Portugal  and  Italy. 

He  made  his  debut  in  the  United  States  in  1959  at  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1963  when  he  conducted  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  the  touring  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Early  the  following  year  he  conducted  a  concert  performance  in 
Carnegie  Hall  of  The  Carmelites  by  the  American  Opera  Society  in 
memory  of  Francis  Poulenc. 

Meanwhile  he  appeared  at  the  Vienna  Festival  conducting  the  State 
Opera,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  permanent  conductor,  and  gave 
concerts  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tras, as  well  as  fulfilling  other  engagements  throughout  Europe. 

Georges  Pretre  has  returned  several  times  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
conducted  many  of  the  major  orchestras,  including  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Cleveland,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
and  has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  has  recorded  for 
Angel  and  RCA.  Georges  Pretre  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony last  week. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


ItC/l 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

Tkt,  Auttoctac  $  Otdkucu* 


«caVkto* 

RED  SEAL 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!' 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


w 

PS 
u 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for    "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


W70D 

*1999S 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 
Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Value 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

&or  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

t.o.  I     31     I  co. 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


In  case  the  concert 

OIlOU  lU   GlKj .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


£y4bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  *  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  ANO  BOTTLED  IN   SCOTLAND        •LENOCD  «C  PROOF  ,, 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 
Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Ipolcarfe 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 
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GteaBSePS 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m.         J£ 


THE  RITZ^f CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVEJ?? 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE- BY- MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 
OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    Br    U.S.    GOV'T    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For   information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Roa 


ass. 


WORKSHOP 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 

100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
O^S^^*  ROMANOFFS  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^X(«t?i    PATE    DE   FOIE    GR AS      •      TRUFFLES 
^S^k^*^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 
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UNITED     tt 
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never 
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second 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


i 
■ 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

SECOND  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  March  6  1969  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


STRAUSS 


Don  Juan  op.  20 


RACHMANINOV      Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini 
JORGE  BOLET 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 


Jorge  Bolet,  the  Cuban  born  pianist,  who  has  made  several  very  success- 
ful appearances  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  recent  years,  will  be  soloist 
in  Rachmaninov's  'Paganini  Rhapsody'  at  the  next  concert.  After  the  first 
New  York  performance  in  December  1934,  Robert  A.  Simon  wrote  in 
The  New  Yorker:  'The  Rachmaninov  variations,  written  with  all  of  the 
composer's  skill,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  successful  novelty  that  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  has  had  since  Mr  Toscanini  overwhelmed  the 
subscribers  with  Ravel's  Bolero.  .  .  .' 


THIRD  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  3  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

GERTRUDE  R.  NISSENBAU 

VIOLIN 


M 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

oAiBMMNMMMIMNi 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO - 
Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry          •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy          •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square                 Kl  7-8817 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 
Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Georges  Pretre;  Pierre  Boulez,  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
South  West  German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel 
Ancerl,  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles 
Wilson,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct  on 
July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

The  27th  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony's 
summer  academy  for  advanced  music  students,  will  open  on  Sunday 
June  29,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  delivers  the  opening  address.  'Tanglewood 
on  parade',  the  day  of  concerts  given  by  members  of  the  Center,  will 
conclude  with  a  Gala  Concert  by  the  combined  Boston  Symphony  and 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras  (August  19).  The  series  of  'Contem- 
porary trends'  concerts,  given  for  the  first  time  last  year,  will  be  repeated. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available  on 
April  1  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked   the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Khmer"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was   invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1969  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 
Mrs  John  L.  Grandin 
Co-chairmen,  Council  of  Friends 

To  all  members  of  our  audience 

You  and  many  others  are  needed  as  new  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  makes  a  contri- 
bution of  whatever  amount.  Annual  gifts  now  range  from  five  dollars 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 

No  concert  is  more  than  partly  paid  for  by  the  Income  from  ticket 
sales.  By  becoming  a  Friend  you  join  the  others  who  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  lessening  the  Orchestra's  sizeable  annual  deficit. 

As  a  Friend  you  also  receive  certain  privileges.  If  you  are  a  Friday  sub- 
scriber you  are  invited  to  the  series  of  Pre-symphony  Luncheons  held 
at  Horticultural  Hall.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  one  of  the  evening 
series  you  will  be  invited  to  one  of  the  post-concert  evening  recep- 
tions to  meet  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  Orchestra.  All  members 
of  the  Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual  meeting  which  will  be  held 
this  year  on  April  16  at  Symphony  Hall.  On  that  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  private  concert  followed  by  a  reception  for  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important  the  sym- 
phony is  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

Your  support  of  the  Orchestra  Is  vital. 


Please  enroll    (me)    (us)    as   a   member  of  the   Friends   of  the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


A  check  for  $. 


is  enclosed 


I  wish  to  pledge  $- 


payable  on  or  before  May  1  1969 


Indicate  series  you  attend 


Mr     Mrs     Miss 


Address 


Zip  code 


Please  make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra    Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston    Mass.  02115 

G/7ts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws 
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Impeccable  good  looks  in 
this  imported  tweed  of 
wool /viscose  meld. 
Designed  by  Tailorbrooke. 
Blue  or  rose.  Misses' 
sizes.   $100.   From 
our  new  collection. 
Coats  and  Suits. 


-  iwwifH*u  wiij*->- 


the  beautiful  American 
in  her  suit  for  Spring 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 
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member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1968-1969  season. 
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•Uodau  5  Silhouette 

Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


hifi 

exchange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 


For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 
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Vice  President 
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Vice  President 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 
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James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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DO  YOU  have  a  treasured  possession  in  need  of  mending  or 
repair?  Will  skillful  painting,  sewing,  or  refinishing  restore  a 
cherished  object  to  its  original  use  and  beauty? 

©OUR  Special  Order  Department  is  prepared  to  take 
care  of  your  most  unusual  request.  Call  us  at 
536-5651. 

THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 


Before  Symphony 


<^^SrS3ESSz^  After  Symphony 


After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  - 1  P.M. 


DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Fleetwood  Eldorado.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

You  don't  have  to  choose  between  a  luxury  car  and  a  personal  car. 

For  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate  in  motoring  pleasure  there  is  the 

front-wheel-drive  Eldorado,  most  personal  of  all  luxury  cars  and 

most  luxurious  of  all  personal  cars. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


Our  smashing  silk  shirtdress  by 


MORTON  MYLES 


has  a  fringed  scarf  and  ostrich- 
grained  belt . . .  flies  spring's 
new  colors:  red,  white  and  blue. 
Young  Bostonian  Shop, 
fifth  floor 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRSTS  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


SIXTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  4  1969  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PR£TRE     conductor 


BIZET 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C 

Allegro  vivo 

Adagio 

Allegro  vivace- trio 

Allegro  vivace 


intermission 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a* 

Day  dreams;  passions 

Largo- allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 

Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 
Adagio 

March  to  the  scaffold 
Allegretto  non  troppo 

Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 
Larghetto- allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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GEORGES  BIZET 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Bizet  (whose  baptismal  name  was  Georges  but  was  officially  registered  Alexandre 
Cesar  Leopold)  was  born  in  Paris  on  October  25  1838;  he  died  in  Bougival  on 
June  3  1875.  He  composed  the  symphony  during  November  1855.  The  first 
performance  took  place  sixty  years  after  his  death,  on  February  26  1935  at  Basel; 
Felix  Weingartner  conducted.  Sir  Hamilton  Harty  gave  the  symphony  its  first 
English  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Decem- 
ber 2  1935,  and  its  first  American  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  January  30  1936.  Charles  Munch,  who  introduced  the 
symphony  to  Paris  in  June  1936,  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  January  6  1950. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

The  story  of  Bizet's  lone  symphony  would  make  a  book,  and  it  could  be 
as  exciting  as  any  cloak-and-dagger  novel.  It  is  true  that  the  mass  of 
musical  and  extramusical  data  is  rather  overwhelmingly  disproportionate 
to  the  modest  dimensions  of  this  score.  It  is  true  also  that  the  facts  must 
be  mingled  with  conjecture.  Even  so,  the  composer's  most  esteemed 
biographers  have  not  begun  to  tell  the  tale. 

Just  possibly  it  is  best  left  untold  —  conundrums  are  out  of  character 
with  such  sweet  music.  Bizet's  little  masterpiece  is  immediately  endear- 
ing on  its  auditory  merits  alone.  And  yet  this  veritable  paradigm  of 
expressive  innocence,  seemingly  untouched  by  wile  or  guile,  has  been 
o'erhung  by  a  certain  air  of  mystery  ever  since  its  belated  arrival  in  the 
concert  hall  some  eighty  years  after  it  was  composed. 

The  circumstances  of  that  'discovery'  are  quickly  summarized,  as  follows: 

Bizet  had  been  dead  for  five  weeks  when  the  latter-day  French  composer 
and  critic  Reynaldo  Hahn  (1875-1947)  was  born  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Decades  later,  in  Paris,  he  became  a  'regular'  at  the  ultra-fashionable 
salon  of  Madame  Genevieve  Bizet-Straus  (in  1886  the  composer's  widow 
had  married  Emile  Straus  —  a  wealthy,  Rothschild-connected  attorney  — 
and  would  live  into  her  seventy-eighth  year,  surviving  her  first  husband 
by  fully  a  half-century).  At  some  point  she  entrusted  to  Hahn  a  sizable 
assortment  of  unpublished  Bizet  manuscripts,  including  the  Symphony 
in  C.  In  1933  he  presented  this  collection  to  the  Conservatoire. 

Virtually  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  event,  probably  because  Hahn  him- 
self deprecated  the  musical  value  involved.  D.  C.  Parker,  the  Scottish 
scholar  who  had  given  us  the  original  Bizet  biography  in  English  (1926), 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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confirmed  in  an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  Hahn  that  the  latter 
found  no  composition  of  consequence  except  La  jolie  fille  de  Perth 
among  those  given  to  the  Conservatoire  —  'from  which',  as  Parker 
remarked  in  a  brief  1966  note  for  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  'one  deduces 
either  that  the  symphony  made  no  appeal  to  him  or  that  his  scrutiny  of 
the  bundle  had  been  exceedingly  casual/ 

Undaunted  by  Hahn's  estimate,  Parker  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Felix 
Weingartner,  then  director  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikgesellschaft  in  Basel, 
and  asked  the  famous  conductor  to  examine  the  score  on  his  next  stay 
in  Paris.  Weingartner  happened  to  be  there  shortly  thereafter,  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Conservatoire.  He  was  impressed.  As  a 
result,  the  Symphony  in  C  was  given  its  first  performance  anywhere  not 
in  France  but  in  Switzerland,  on  February  26  1935.  The  long-overdue 
premiere  was  highly  successful,  and  within  a  season  the  work  had  been 
heard  all  over  the  world.  (It  will  be  not  without  interest  to  Boston  audi- 
ences that  the  piece  was  introduced  to  its  native  Paris  by  the  late  Charles 
Munch  —  in  those  days  he  spelled  his  surname  with  the  diaeresis  — 
during  June  of  1936.) 

[As  late  as  1938  the  French  critic  Paul  Bertrand  credited  Jean  Chanta- 
voine,  since  1923  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Conservatoire,  with  hav- 
ing 'discovered'  the  Symphony  in  C.  It  is  charitable  to  assume  that 
Bertrand  simply  misread  Chantavoine's  own  1933  report  on  the  Hahn 
collection  in  Le  Menestrel.  In  the  1935  Universal  Edition  score  Bertrand 
could  have  found  a  trilingual  note  on  the  exhumation  which  left  little 
room  for  doubt.  The  awkward  but  none  the  less  unequivocal  English 
translation  states:  'The  Glasgow  music  writer,  D.  C.  Parker,  has  called 
the  attention  of  General  Music  Director  Felix  von  Weingartner  upon  the 
autograph  of  the  work.  .  .  .'  It  happens  that  no  such  note  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Choudens  score  owned  by  the  present  annotator,  but  that  French 
edition  was  not  yet  published  in  1938.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  Parker 
and  only  Parker  deserves  the  initial  credit  for  rescuing  this  music  from 
oblivion.] 

So  much  —  almost  —  for  the  Symphony's  return  to  life.  But  what  about 
that  promised  mystery  story? 

All  of  its  elements  may  be  neatly  contained,  or  at  least  implied,  in  a 
question  that  none  of  the  biographers  really  even  bothered  to  ask: 
given  the  manifest  felicities  of  his  Symphony  in  C,  why  did  Bizet  sup- 
press it? 

Admittedly,  'suppress'  is  a  strong  verb  and  it  is  used  advisedly.  Bizet  did 
stop  short  of  destroying  his  manuscript,  which  would  suggest  that  he 
knew  its  worth.  On  the  other  hand  he  seems  never  to  have  sought  per- 
formances of  the  work,  though  this  is  obviously  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
Bizet's  early  career  is  not  that  exhaustively  chronicled.  What  is  less 
conjectural,  and  perhaps  relevant,  is  the  following  well-documented 
colloquy: 

Saint-Saens  to  Bizet  (three  years  his  junior),  after  both  had  suffered 
persistent  defeat  in  composing  operas:  'Since  we  are  not  wanted  [in  the 
opera  house],  let  us  take  refuge  in  the  concert  hall.'  Bizet  to  Saint-Saens: 
'It  is  all  right  for  you  to  say  that,  but  I  am  not  made  for  symphonies; 
I  must  have  a  stage  —  without  that  I  am  nothing.' 
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Recalling  this  conversation  years  later,  Saint-Saens  commented:  'It  is 
plain  that  he  was  mistaken.  A  composer  of  such  value  has  his  place 
anywhere/ 

Why,  then,  did  Bizet  apparently  make  no  effort  whatever  to  get  his  Sym- 
phony performed?  And  why  did  he  never  again  address  himself  to  the 
symphonic  form? 

As  of  today,  finally,  there  is  some  hard  evidence  with  which  to  pene- 
trate that  enigma  —  thanks  to  some  detective-type  musicology  by  a 
young  American  which  would  have  done  honor  to  Sherlock  Holmes.  So 
that  one  can  now  begin  to  unravel  the  tangled  threads  of  a  'whodunit' 
to  which  every  future  historian  of  music  will  be  obliged  to  devote  a 
footnote. 

Let  them  be  extremely  careful,  however,  about  their  secondary  sources. 
Pursuant  to  that  warning,  consider  these  two  statements: 

(1)  'Touches  here  and  there  recall  the  Mozart  whom  Bizet  loved  so 
much,  and  the  deftness  of  the  scoring  perhaps  owes  something  to  Men- 
delssohn. There  are  surprisingly  few  signs  of  Gounod.  .  .  .  But  the 
closest  affinity  is  not  with  any  of  these  composers  [mentioned  earlier 
were  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Rossini],  but  with  Schubert.  .  .  .' 

(2)  'Touches  here  and  there  recall  the  Mozart  whom  Bizet  loved  so 
much,  and  the  deftness  of  the  scoring  perhaps  owes  something  to  Men- 
delssohn. But  the  principal  model  was  Gounod's  first  Symphony  in  D 
major.  .  .  .  The  parallels,  in  all  the  movements  except  the  scherzo,  are 
sufficiently  prominent  to  account  for  the  suppression  of  Bizet's  work.' 

Incredibly,  both  of  these  quotations  are  from  books  by  Winton  Dean. 
It  will  be  by  no  means  beside  the  point  to  date  them  precisely.  No.  1  is 
from  the  first  edition  of  his  Bizet,  the  author's  Preface  to  which  is  dated 
June  1947.  No.  2  is  from  the  corresponding  page  of  Dean's  subsequent 
Georges  Bizet:  His  Life  and  Work,  the  author's  Preface  to  which  is  dated 
April  1964.  (Both  books  were  published  by  the  house  of  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Sons  Ltd.,  respectively  in  1948  and  1965.) 

How  did  the  estimable  Dean  come  to  change  his  mind  so  dramatically 
about  the  influence  of  Gounod?  Some  interpolations  in  the  foregoing 
chronology  might  be  self-explanatory,  as  follows. 

George  Balanchine's  balletic  setting  of  this  music  —  a  choreographic 
classic  which  has  been  presented  hundreds  and  more  likely  thousands 
of  times  —  was  given  its  world  premiere  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  July  of 
1947.  (For  that  original  production  only  the  dance  work  was  entitled 
Le  pa/a/s  cfe  cristal.  In  1948  it  became  simply  Symphony  in  C,  and  ever 
since  without  interruption  it  has  adorned  the  international  repertoire.) 

July  of  1947  was  barely  a  month  after  Dean's  first  Preface,  and  obviously 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  that  Balanchine's  ballet  would  make  the 
Bizet  Symphony  one  of  the  most  frequently  performed  pieces  in  all  ol 
the  orchestral  literature.  What  is  striking  is  that  the  great  choreographei 
gets  no  mention  of  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Bizet  even  in  Dean's 
1965  book. 

Another  name  you  will  not  find,  in  the  Index  or  elsewhere  in  the  1965 
book,  is  that  of  the  young  American  alluded  to  earlier:  Professor  Howard 
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Shanet  of  Columbia  University  (who  is  not  begrudged  a  note  of  acknowl- 
edgment by  Mina  Curtiss  in  her  splendid  overview  of  Bizet  and  His 
World).  This  is  a  more  serious  omission,  and  indeed  leaves  the  reader 
with  no  graceful  alternative  for  interpreting  Dean's  astonishing  shift  of 
emphasis  as  regards  the  Symphony  in  C. 

Gounod's  D  major  Symphony  lay  neglected  for  a  century  until  it  was 
performed  by  the  Columbia  University  Orchestra  on  December  3  1955. 
The  conductor  was  Howard  Shanet. 

Soon  this  score,  like  Bizet's,  would  be  choreographed  by  Balanchine; 
and  once  again  Balanchine's  attention  was  to  result  in  vastly  increased 
exposure  for  the  music.  His  Gounod  Symphony  was  mounted  by  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  in  January  1958,  and  since  then  it  has  been  seen 
and  heard  the  world  over. 

For  our  purposes  the  significant  fact  is  that  this  revival  came  about  in 
the  first  place  because  Shanet  had  undertaken  a  study  of  the  Bizet  Sym- 
phony. It  was  the  latter  that  led  him  to  the  Gounod  —  and  to  lifting  all 
those  clouds  of  doubt  from  the  Bizet  while  he  was  at  it. 

What  follows  is  a  precis  of  Shanet's  extensive  remarks  (the  italics  are 
his)  vis-a-vis  both  works: 

'The  young  Bizet  had  constantly  in  his  ears  the  theater  music  of  his 
teachers,  Gounod  and  Halevy,  and  of  such  composers  as  Auber,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer  and  Offenbach.  Why,  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  theatrical 
environment,  had  Bizet  written  a  symphony?  It  seemed  clear  that  he 
must  have  been  encouraged  to  write  such  a  work  by  some  specific 
example  in  the  symphonic  form. 

'The  next  logical  step,  therefore,  was  to  see  whether  any  of  the  theater 
composers  mentioned  above  had  written  a  symphony  which  was  likely 
to  have  influenced  the  youthful  Bizet.  Research  revealed  that  Gounod, 
his  teacher  and  friend,  had  indeed  written  such  a  symphony  about  nine 
months  before  Bizet  wrote  the  Symphony  in  C  major.  The  first  glance  at 
the  score  of  Gounod's  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major  made  it  clear  that 
the  young  Bizet  had  copied  all  its  most  conspicuous  features  in  his 
Symphony  in  CI  This  is  not  to  accuse  Bizet  of  plagiarism.  Although  there 
are  some  minor  thematic  borrowings,  most  of  Bizet's  imitation  is  con- 
fined to  the  structural  plan  of  his  teacher's  work  —  the  way  in  which  the 
piece  is  put  together. 

'.  .  .  In  Bizet's  first  movement,  for  example,  it  is  startling  to  find  at  least 
two  passages  that  are  almost  identical,  note  for  note,  to  passages  in 
Gounod's  first  movement —  rhythmically,  melodically  and  harmonically 
—  although  both  composers  developed  them  from  different  themes. 
Also,  Gounod  ends  the  movement  abruptly  with  the  same  brisk  an- 
nouncement with  which  he  began  it,  framing  the  movement  between 
two  epigrams,  as  it  were;  Bizet  adapts  the  idea  to  his  own  first  move- 
ment. In  Gounod's  second  movement,  the  section  which  seemed  most 
striking  to  the  Paris  public  of  1855  was  the  "development".  This  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  fugue  based  on  the  opening  theme  of  the  move- 
ment. All  the  critics  commented  favorably  on  it.  Now,  Bizet  not  only 
writes  a  fugue  for  the  development  section  of  his  second  movement;  he 
even  has  the  instruments  enter  in  the  same  order.  There  are  actual  the- 
matic resemblances  in  the  fugues  too. .  . . 
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'.  .  .  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  Gounod's  scherzo  (third  movement) 
is  the  droning  bass  in  its  trio.  Bizet  borrows  this  idea.  Similarly,  the  final 
movements  of  the  two  symphonies  are  remarkably  alike  in  several 
respects. . . . 

'Gounod's  Symphony  in  D  .  .  .  turned  out  to  be  the  surprise  "hit"  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  full  score  was  promptly  published  by  the  firm  of 
Colombier;  this  meant  that  the  work  could  be  studied  at  leisure  from 
the  printed  page,  as  well  as  heard  in  live  performance.  In  addition,  a 
four-hand  piano  arrangement  of  the  score  was  issued  by  the  same  firm  in 
1855.  The  arranger  was  Georges  Bizet1/ 

Shanet's  case  is  airtight,  and  he  should  have  been  given  the  courtesy 
of  attribution. 

Note,  however,  that  his  case  is  not  at  all  a  case  for  the  prosecution: 

'. .  .  the  very  success  of  Gounod's  piece,  which  must  have  stimulated  the 
young  man  to  copy  some  of  its  methods,  would  later  have  deterred  him 
from  having  his  own  symphony  performed  or  published.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Gounod  symphony  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
French  works  of  its  kind  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  Bizet  had  bor- 
rowed from  it  precisely  those  features  which  everyone  else  had  noticed 
and  admired.  Yet,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Bizet  did  himself  a 
great  injustice,  which  fortunately  has  been  rectified  by  the  restoration  of 
his  symphony  to  the  repertoire.  He  took  from  Gounod  only  some  de- 
vices pertaining  to  form,  and  he  filled  them  with  new  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  Gounod  symphony  is  better  integrated  and  more  masterfully 
wrought,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  Bizet's  is  more  vital  and  more 
brilliant. 

'In  the  sheer  joy  of  making  music,  Bizet  expanded  everything  he  had 
borrowed:  each  of  his  movements  is  much  longer  than  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  Gounod.  Gounod's  little  fugue  consists  chiefly  of  a  rather 
formal  exposition;  Bizet's  adds  a  whole  set  of  strettos  written  in  the 
most  natural  manner.  Gounod  uses  a  rustic  drone-bass  in  the  scherzo; 
Bizet  colors  it  with  a  bit  of  local  realism  by  actually  reproducing  the 
peculiar  scale  of  a  bagpipe.  And  the  melodies  —  they  sing  and  dance  in 
the  most  original  way  in  this  precocious  work.  In  following  his  model, 
Bizet  did  not  lose  his  own  personality.' 

And  remember:  the  composer  of  this  adorable  music  had  just  turned 
seventeen.  Perhaps,  if  Saint-Saens  had  dealt  more  firmly  with  Bizet's 
symphonic  self-abnegation,  opera's  gain  would  not  have  meant  such  a 
loss  to  the  concert  hall. 


program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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HECTOR  BERLIOZ 
Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Berlioz  was  born  in  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere)  on  December  11  1803;  he  died 
in  Paris  on  March  8  1869.  His  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist'  op.  14 
includes  two  works:  the  Fantastic  symphony  and  Lelio,  or  the  return  to  life, 
a  lyric  monodrama.  The  symphony,  composed  in  1830,  was  first  performed  on 
December  5  of  that  year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris;  Francois  Habeneck  con- 
ducted. The  first  United  States  performance,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  on  January  27  1866,  was  directed  by  Carl  Bergmann.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  on 
February  12  1880.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  symphony  on  December 
19  1885,  when  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
E  flat  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
2  tubas,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  timpani,  2  harps  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia. 

A  few  times  in  musical  history  a  composer  has  suddenly  come  forth 
with  something  completely  startling,  opening  a  new  road  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  direction.  There  have  been  a  half  dozen 
such  unaccountable  miracles  where  the  composer,  upsetting  custom  and 
probably  surprising  himself,  has  discovered  fresh  territory  where  he  will 
dwell  and  where  others  will  follow.  Beethoven  called  his  Eroica  Sym- 
phony a  'new  road',  but  there  have  been  other  new  roads  since  then. 
There  is  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Das  Rheingold,  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
Uapres-midi  d'un  faune,  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Berlioz's  plunge  into 
descriptive  tonal  fantasy  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Thus  there  began  in 
1830  program  music  in  earnest  and  with  it  the  perennial  pastime  of 
trying  to  account  for  the  art  of  tones  in  other  than  tonal  terms. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  Symphonie  fantastique. 
Berlioz  himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an 
artist'  as  'the  history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my 
distressing  dreams'.  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote  there:  It 
was  while  I  was  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
[Faust]  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie  fantastique/ 

Yet  the  'Episode'  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as  a  sort  of  lover's  confes- 
sion in  music,  nor  its  first  part  as  a  'Faust'  symphony.  In  1830  Berlioz 
had  never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would  now  be  called  a 
'fan'  of  the  famous  Irish  actress,  for  she  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  obscure  and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer  who  did  not 
even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was  blended  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  entranced  artist  with  the  parts  in  which  he  beheld  her  on  the  boards 
—  Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  excited  letters  to  his 
friend  Ferrand  at  the  time.  Can  that  image  be  reconciled  with  the 
'courtesan'  of  the  last  movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that  was 
tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?  The  Berlioz  spe- 
cialists have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the  'affreuses  veritesf  with  which 
Berlioz  charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Ferrand  (April  30  1830).  These  truths, 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


The  symphony:  alive  andwelL 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  His  Symphony 
No.  1  (1953)  offers  an  exciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity  and  or- 
chestral virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  0|(§!) 

Trust  Department    •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •    742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN  HALL 


Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James 
Stagliano  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano,  Armando  Ghitalla  trumpet  and  William 
Gibson  trombone. 


BEETHOVEN 
BLACHER 
FINE 
THUILLE 


Trio  in  G  major  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano 
Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano  op.  31 
Partita  for  wind  quintet 
Sextet  op.  6 


Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 

Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 


Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 

The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
f:    takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

©  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


*»*ww»*w*^V^»^**^"^"^^"^«^^«»>X*XW. 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piagef,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

•         BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 


We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts'  acclaimed 
1961  European  tour,  he  played 
Brahms'  monumental  Second  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 
down  the  hemisphere: 
"Watts  plays  with 
practically  inhuman 
virtuosity"  cried 
Die  Welt.  "An  out- 
standing virtuoso" 
echoed  Berliner 
Morgenpost. 
Upon  his  return  to 
the  States,  the  young 
pianist  performed 


An  International  Triumph! 

ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO  No.2  in  B  Flat 

New  York  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation." 
We  have  recorded 
Watts''  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms'  Second,  best 


MS  7134  (Stereo  Only) 


Andre  Watts  /Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Sound  of  Genius  on 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


®  "COLUMBIVlfiMARCAS  REG-  PRINTED  IN  U.S. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


A- 

Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  I  ike  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-372 1  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building         if 

State  Street     | 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY  ffS^- 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


i 
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\ 

My  insurance  company?       \ 
New  England  Life,  of  course,    j 
Why?  ! 


>1968  new  England  mutual  life  insurance  company,  boston 
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"You're  here  to  listen 

but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a  continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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unexplained,  may  have  been  nothing  more  frightful  than  his  realization 
that  Miss  Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a  flesh  and  blood  human 
being  who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue.  The  poet's  'vengeance'  makes  no 
sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the  stuff  of  dreams.  It  would  also  be  an  over- 
simplification to  say  that  Berlioz  merely  wanted  to  use  a  witches'  sab- 
bath in  his  score  and  altered  his  story  accordingly.  Berlioz  did  indeed 
decide  at  last  to  omit  the  story  from  his  programs  (for  performances  of 
the  Symphony  without  the  companion  piece  Lelio).  (Lelio  was  intended 
to  follow  the  Symphony.  The  'composer  of  music'  speaks,  in  front  of  the 
stage,  addressing  'friends',  'pupils',  'brigands'  and  'spectres'  behind  it.  He 
has  recovered  from  his  opium  dreams  and  speculates  on  music  and  life  in 
general,  after  the  manner  of  Hamlet,  which  play  he  also  discusses.)  He 
no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild  story  made  for  distraction  and  prejudice, 
while  the  bare  titles  allowed  the  music  to  speak  persuasively  in  its  own 
medium.  At  first,  when  he  drafted  and  re-drafted  the  story,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  having  tried  to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music, 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  put  a  well-known  stage  figure  into  his 
story  would  have  helped  his  purpose.  The  sensational  character  of  the 
music  could  also  have  been  intended  to  capture  public  attention  — 
which  it  did.  But  Berlioz  has  been  too  often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for 
inconsistencies  in  what  he  wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe 
Boschot  is  the  worst  offender  in  this)  have  been  too  ready  to  charge  him 
with  insincerity  or  pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or 
makes  them  inconsequential. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria 
involving  the  composer's  experience  of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and 
much  else  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motivation  of  the 
Symphony.  Jacques  Barzun  in  his  book  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century 
(1950),  brilliantly  demonstrates  that  through  Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well 
knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of 
Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him 
with  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and  De  Quincey's  Confessions 
of  an  opium  eater,  in  de  Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed. 
But  who  in  this  age,  so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one, 
will  attempt  to  'understand'  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences, 
or  reconcile  them  with  a  'love  affair'  which  existed  purely  in  his  own 
imagination?  The  motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  pene- 
trated —  let  alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant 
images,  visual,  musical  or  literary,  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic 
self-revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically  unified  symphony, 
a  revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instrumental  music  comparable 
only  to  the  Eroica  itself. 

(There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  this  Symphony  was  no  sudden  convul- 
sion of  the  imagination,  but  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  consid- 
ered germination  —  a  masterfully  assembled  summation  of  the  whole 
artist  at  the  time.  The  persistent  and  pervading  theme  of  the  Fantastique 
grew  from  a  melody  which  Berlioz  composed  as  a  song  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  which  was  connected  with  a  mute  childhood  infatuation 
with  a  girl  of  eighteen  whose  'pink  slippers'  and  whose  name  —  Estelle 
—  were  magic  to  him.  Ernest  Newman  considered  it  probable  that  the 
final  witches'  sabbath  movement  was  first  planned  for  a  Walpurgisnacht 
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ballet  on  Faust  which  Berlioz  had  intended  for  the  Opera,  and  that  the 
waltz  and  slow  movement  may  have  had  similar  beginnings.  The  sketches 
for  an  intended  opera  on  Les  Francs-Juges  contained,  according  to 
Boschot,  the  first  form  of  the  march.  After  the  first  performances,  Berlioz 
was  to  rewrite  the  slow  movement  and  march.) 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the  year  1830 
had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  properties.  The  waltz  had 
never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been  dead  but  a 
few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Leonore  Overtures  were  still 
the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera  with  its  fondness  for  eery 
subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic  than  the  Wolf's  Glen 
scena  from  Der  Freischutz  —  musical  cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had 
heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner 
was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen  with  all  of  his  achievements 
still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to  invent  the  'symphonic  poem'  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling  Mephistopheles,  various 
paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Strauss's  Till  on  the  scaffold  —  these  and  a 
dozen  other  colorful  high  spots  in  music  are  direct  descendants  of 
the  Fantastique. 

Since  the  Fantastique  was  the  forerunner  of  a  century  of  'program 
music',  the  blame  for  this  miscegenation  of  the  tone  and  the  poetic  idea 
has  been  laid  upon  Berlioz.  Barzun,  defending  him,  has  shown  that  'imi- 
tations of  nature'  in  music  long  antedated  him,  and  that  Berlioz  ex- 
pressed himself  clearly  and  judiciously  on  what  he  called  the  'genre 
instrumental  express!?,  while  composing  in  like  good  taste.  Mr  Barzun 
makes  a  penetrating  and  illuminating  study  of  program  music  in  a  long 
chapter  which  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  hope  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  that  vexed  subject.  This  writer  clears  away  the  con- 
siderable underbrush  from  what  he  calls  'the  intellectual  thickets'  which 
have  grown  up  about  Berlioz's  supposed  program  intentions  and  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  'if  we  could  by  magic  clear  our  minds  of 
cant,  all  we  should  need  as  an  introduction  to  the  score  would  consist 
of  a  musical  analysis  such  as  Schumann  wrote,  or  more  recently  T.  S. 
Wotton/  (Berlioz:  Four  Works  (Musical  Pilgrim  Series)  gives  an  admirable 
detailed  analysis  with  notations.) 

The  'Estelle'  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  introduction  (played  after  the 
opening  chord,  by  the  muted  strings).  The  melody  proper,  the  idee  fixe, 
which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and  which  is  to  recur, 
transformed,  in  each  succeeding  movement,  contains  the  'Estelle'  phrase 
from  its  sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the  lover's  sighs. 

The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement,  which  makes  full  use  of 
the  idee  fixe,  is  characterized  by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in 
the  least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by  the  harmonic 
color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect  of  the  swift,  running  passages  in 
the  accompaniment.  Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  'artist'  declaring  his  passion.  For  all 
its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear  exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the 
dominant,  followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unorthodox  and 
richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme  with  the 
added  voice  of  the  solo  oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working, 
praised  by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  ' religiosamente' . 
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In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  'ball  scene'  is  the  waltz-scherzo.  Its 
main  theme,  which  is  introduced  simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweeping 
introduction  of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is  sinuous  and  swaying 
in  a  way  which  must  have  revealed  to  audiences  of  1830  new  possibili- 
ties in  the  'valse'  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping  rotations 
of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the  idee  fixe  (sounding  quite  natural 
in  the  triple  rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  oboe.  The  waltz 
theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  movement,  except  for  a  pianis- 
simo interruption  by  the  persistent  motive  (clarinet  and  horn)  before 
the  close. 

The  Scene  aux  champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet  between  the  english 
horn  and  the  oboe  'in  the  distance',  as  of  one  shepherd  answering 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  english  horn 
returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no  response  save  the  soft 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm. 
This  bucolic  prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  by  notation,  musical  precedent,  or  any  plausible  'pro- 
gram'. Yet  any  sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imaginative  movement  of  the 
symphony,  where  the  idee  fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  worked, 
appears  in  the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  romantic  exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  scaffold  rolls  inexorably  with  resolute  and  unrelaxing 
rhythm  to  its  thundering  close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet  fills  a 
sudden  silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe,  heard  only 
this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a  mighty  chord.  This  ironclad  move- 
ment is  in  complete  and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone  before. 
But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  nuit  de  sabbat,  is  fearsome  in  another 
way  —  its  many  weird  effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  symphony,  must 
have  been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty  concert  world 
of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have  summoned  such  new  colors  from 
the  depths  and  heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first  allegro  again  softly 
brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its  grace  and  ardor  is  gone,  and 
presently  the  violins  defile  it  with  sharp  accents  and  sardonic,  mocking 
trills.  The  E  flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the  whole  orchestra  becomes 
vertiginous  with  it.  Then  come  the  tolling  bells  and  the  chant  of  death. 
The  theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6/8  rhythm,  foreshadowing  a  certain 
apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final 
section,  entitled  'Ronde  du  sabbat',  where  it  is  ingeniously  combined 
with  the  Dies  Irae. 


BERLIOZ  AND  THE  FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY 
by  Philip  Hale 

Berlioz  published  the  following  preface  to  the  full  score  of  the  sym- 
phony (the  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp): 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons 
himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too 
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weak  to  result  in  death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by 
the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recol- 
lections are  translated  in  his  sick  brain  into  musical  thoughts  and  images. 
The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him  a  melody,  like  a  fixed 
idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

PART  ONE 
DAY  DREAMS,  PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those 
moments  of  causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before 
seeing  her  whom  he  loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  sud- 
denly inspired  him,  his  moments  of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury, 
his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his  religious  consolations. 

PART  TWO 
A  BALL 

He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  fete. 

PART  THREE 
SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a 
Ranz-des-vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene 
around  him,  the  light  rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze, 
some  hopes  he  has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to  restore  an  un- 
wonted calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring  to  his 
thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agi- 
tated with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One  of 
the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers 
him.  The  sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  . 
silence. . . . 

PART  FOUR 
MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to 
death,  and  led  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a 
march  which  is  now  sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in 
which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transi- 
tion upon  the  most  resounding  outbursts.  At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea 
reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by  the 
fatal  stroke. 

PART  FIVE 
DREAM  OF  A  WITCHES'  SABBATH 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group 
of  ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together 
for  his  obsequies.  He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter, 
shrieks  to  which  other  shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again 
reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble  and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an 
ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the 
witches'  sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  .  she  takes  part 
in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies 
Irae.  Witches'  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Die  Irae  together. 
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In  a  preamble  to  this  program,  relating  mostly  to  some  details  of 
stage-setting  when  the  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste  is  given  entire, 
Berlioz  also  writes:  If  the  symphony  is  played  separately  at  a  concert, 
.  .  .  the  program  does  not  absolutely  need  to  be  distributed  among  the 
audience,  and  only  the  titles  of  the  five  movements  need  be  printed,  as 
the  symphony  can  offer  by  itself  (the  composer  hopes)  a  musical  inter- 
est independent  of  all  dramatic  intention/ 

This  program  differs  from  the  one  originally  conceived  by  Berlioz. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Humbert  Ferrand,  April  16  1830,  Berlioz  sketched 
the  argument  of  the  symphony  'as  it  will  be  published  in  the  program 
and  distributed  in  the  hall  on  the  day  of  the  concert'.  According  to  this 
argument  the  'Scene  in  the  fields'  preceded  the  'Ball  scene'.  'Now,  my 
friend/  wrote  Berlioz,  'see  how  I  have  woven  my  romance,  or  rather  my 
story,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  recognize  the  hero.  I  sup- 
pose that  an  artist  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  finding  himself  in 
the  mental  state  that  Chateaubriand  has  painted  so  admirably  in  Rene, 
sees  for  the  first  time  a  woman  who  realizes  the  ideal  of  beauty  and 
charms  that  his  heart  has  long  yearned  for,  and  he  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  Strange  to  say,  the  image  of  the  loved  one  never  comes 
into  his  mind  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  thought  in  which 
he  finds  the  characteristic  grace  and  nobility  attributed  by  him  to  his 
beloved.  This  double  idee  fixe  —  obsessing  idea  —  constantly  pursues 
him;  hence  the  constant  apparition  in  all  the  movements  of  the  chief 
melody  of  the  first  allegro. 

'After  a  thousand  agitations  he  entertains  some  hope;  he  believes  that 
he  is  loved  in  turn.  Happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  country,  he  hears 
afar  off  two  shepherds  playing  in  dialoguing  a  ranz  des  vaches,  and  this 
pastoral  duet  throws  him  into  a  delightful  reverie.  The  melody  reappears 
a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  themes  of  the  adagio. 

'He  is  at  a  ball,  but  the  festal  tumult  cannot  distract  him;  the  obsessing 
idea  still  haunts  him,  and  the  dear  melody  sets  his  heart  a-beating  during 
a  brilliant  waltz. 

In  a  fit  of  despair  he  poisons  himself  with  opium;  the  narcotic  does  not 
kill  him,  it  gives  him  a  horrible  dream  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has 
killed  his  loved  one,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  that  he  is  present 
at  his  own  execution.  March  to  the  scaffold:  immense  procession  of 
executioners,  soldiers,  people.  At  the  end  the  melody  again  appears,  as 
a  last  thought  of  love,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  the  fatal  blow. 

'He  then  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a  disgusting  mob  of  sorcerers  and 
devils  united  to  celebrate  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  They  call  to  some 
one  afar.  At  last  the  melody  arrives,  hitherto  always  graceful,  but  now 
became  a  trivial  and  mean  dance  tune;  it  is  the  beloved  who  comes  to 
the  Sabbath  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  procession  of  her  victim.  She  is 
now  only  a  courtesan  worthy  to  figure  in  such  an  orgy.  The  ceremony 
begins.  The  bells  toll,  the  infernal  crew  kneel,  a  chorus  sings  the  prose 
for  thedead,  the  plain-song  (Dies  Irae),  two  other  choirs  repeat  it  by 
parodying  it  in  a  burlesque  manner;  then  there  is  the  mad  whirl  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  at  its  wildest  height  the  dance  tune  is  blended  with  the 
Dies  Irae,  and  the  dream  is  at  an  end/ 
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Julien  Tiersot  published  in  the  Menestrel  (Paris),  June  26  1904,  a  hitherto 
unpublished  draft  of  the  program  of  this  symphony;  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  draft  made  by  Berlioz  for  the  first  printed  program.  The  manuscript 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  introductory  note:  'Each  part  of  this  orchestral  drama  being 
only  the  musical  development  of  given  situations,  the  composer  thinks 
it  indispensable  to  explain  the  subject  in  advance.  The  following  pro- 
gramme, then,  should  be  regarded  as  the  spoken  text  of  an  opera,  which 
serves  to  introduce  the  pieces  of  music,  to  describe  the  character,  to 
determine  the  expression. 

The  author  supposes  a  young  musician  affected  by  that  mental  disease 
which  a  celebrated  writer  calls  le  vague  des  passions'  (thus  Berlioz 
begins).  The  description  of  the  motive  is  about  as  before;  but  this  sen- 
tence is  added:  'The  transition  from  this  state  of  melancholy  reverie, 
interrupted  by  some  fits  of  joy  without  true  cause,  to  that  of  delirious 
passion  with  its  movements  of  fury,  jealousy,  its  returns  of  tenderness, 
its  tears,  etc.,  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part. 

'The  artist  is  placed  in  the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  life,  —  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumultuous  festival,  in  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  but  everywhere,  in  town,  in  the  fields,  the  cherished 
image  comes  to  his  mind  and  throws  trouble  into  his  soul. 

'One  evening  in  the  country,  he  hears  two  shepherds  dialoguing  a  ranz 
des  vaches:  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  itself,  the  rustling  of  trees  gently 
stirred  by  the  wind,  reasons  for  hope  conceived  not  long  ago,  —  all 
these  things  co-operate  in  giving  his  heart  an  unaccustomed  calm  and 
his  mind  a  more  smiling  complexion. 

"I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  says  to  himself. 
"Soon  perhaps  I  shall  no  longer  be  alone, 
But  if  she  should  deceive  me!" 

This  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  and  these  ideas  of  happiness  disturbed  by 
certain  dark  forebodings,  form  the  subject  of  the  adagio. 

'After  having  the  sure  knowledge  that  she  whom  he  adores  does  not 
return  his  love,  but  is  incapable  of  comprehending  it,  and  furthermore 
has  made  herself  unworthy  of  it,  the  artist  poisons  himself  with  opium.' 
The  description  that  follows  is  practically  the  one  already  published. 

In  the  description  of  the  Sabbath  the  composer  does  not  frankly  char- 
acterize the  once  loved  one  as  a  courtesan. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Berlioz  changed  fundamentally  his  original  intention. 
The  artist  was  originally  supposed  to  live  the  experiences  of  the  first 
three  scenes  in  the  course  of  his  normal  life:  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug  he  dreamed  the  horrible  dreams  of  his  execution  and  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  program  finally  printed  at  the  beginning  of  his  score,  all  the 
scenes  are  an  opium  dream. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  symphony?  Who  was  the  woman  that  in- 
spired the  music  and  was  so  bitterly  assailed  in  the  argument  sent 
to  Ferrand? 
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Harriet  Constance  Smithson,  known  in  Paris  as  Henrietta  Smithson,  born 
at  Ennis,  Ireland,  March  18  1800,  was  seen  as  Ophelia  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Odeon,  Paris,  September  11  1827,  after  engagements  in  Ireland  and 
England.  She  appeared  there  first  on  September  6  with  Kemble,  Powers, 
and  Liston.  Her  success  was  immediate  and  overwhelming.  (Boschot 
describes  her  as  she  looked  in  1827:  'Tall,  lithe,  with  shoulders  rather 
fat  and  with  full  bust,  a  supple  figure,  a  face  of  an  astonishing  white- 
ness, with  bulging  eyes  like  those  of  the  glowing  Mme  de  Stael,  but  eyes 
gentle,  dreamy,  and  sometimes  sparkling  with  passion.  And  this  Harriet 
Smithson  had  the  most  beautiful  arms,  —  bulbous  flesh,  sinuous  line. 
They  had  the  effect  on  a  man  of  a  caress  of  a  flower.  And  the  voice  of 
Harriet  Smithson  was  music/) 

She  appeared  as  Juliet,  September  15  of  the  same  year.  Berlioz  saw  these 
first  performances.  He  did  not  then  know  a  word  of  English:  Shakes- 
peare was  revealed  to  him  only  through  the  mist  of  Letourneur's  transla- 
tion. After  the  third  act  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  he  could  scarcely  breathe: 
he  suffered  as  though  'an  iron  hand  was  clutching'  his  heart,  and  he 
exclaimed,  'I  am  lost.'  And  the  story  still  survives,  in  spite  of  Berlioz's 
denial,  that  he  then  exclaimed:  'That  woman  shall  be  my  wife!  And  on 
that  drama  I  shall  write  my  greatest  symphony.'  He  married  her,  and 
he  was  thereafter  miserable.  He  wrote  the  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony. 
To  the  end  he  preferred  the  'Love  Scene'  to  all  his  other  music. 

Berlioz  has  told  in  his  Memoirs  the  story  of  his  wooing.  He  was  madly  in 
love.  After  a  tour  in  Holland,  Miss  Smithson  went  back  to  London,  but 
Berlioz  saw  her  always  by  his  side;  she  was  his  obsessing  idea,  the 
inspiring  Muse.  When  he  learned  through  the  journals  of  her  triumphs 
in  London  in  June  1829,  he  dreamed  of  composing  a  great  work,  the 
'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist',  to  triumph  by  her  side  and  through  her. 
He  wrote  Ferrand,  February  6  1830:  'I  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish 
of  an  interminable  and  inextinguishable  passion,  without  motive,  with- 
out cause.  She  is  always  at  London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me: 
all  my  remembrances  awake  and  unite  to  wound  me;  I  hear  my  heart 
beating,  and  its  pulsations  shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam 
engine.  Each  muscle  of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain!  'Tis  ter- 
rible! O  unhappy  one!  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the 
poetry,  all  the  infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she 
to  die  through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great 
symphony  ("Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist"),  in  which  the  development 
of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head,  but  I 
cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait/ 

He  wrote  Ferrand  on  April  16  1830:  'Since  my  last  I  have  experienced 
terrible  hurricanes,  and  my  vessel  has  cracked  and  groaned  horribly,  but 
at  last  it  has  righted  itself;  it  now  sails  tolerably  well.  Frightful  truths, 
discovered  and  indisputable,  have  started  my  cure;  and  I  think  that  it 
will  be  as  complete  as  my  tenacious  nature  will  permit.  I  am  about  to 
confirm  my  resolution  by  a  work  which  satisfies  me  completely.'  He  then 
inserted  the  argument  which  is  published  above.  'Behold,  my  dear 
friend,  the  scheme  of  this  immense  symphony.  I  am  just  writing  the  last 
note  of  it.  If  I  can  be  ready  on  Whitsunday  May  30,  I  shall  give  a  concert 
at  the  Nouveautes,  with  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  players. 
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I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  copied  parts  ready.  Just  now  I  am  stupid; 
the  frightful  effort  of  thought  necessary  to  the  production  of  my  work 
has  tired  my  imagination,  and  I  should  like  to  sleep  and  rest  continually. 
But  if  the  brain  sleeps,  the  heart  keeps  awake/ 

He  wrote  to  Ferrand  on  May  13  1830:  1  think  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  scheme  of  my  'Fantastic  symphony'  which  I  sent  you  in  my 
letter.  The  vengeance  is  not  too  great;  besides,  I  did  not  write  the  'Dream 
of  a  sabbath  night'  in  this  spirit.  I  do  not  wish  to  avenge  myself.  I  pity 
her  and  I  despise  her.  She's  an  ordinary  woman,  endowed  with  an 
instinctive  genius  for  expressing  the  lacerations  of  the  human  soul,  but 
she  has  never  felt  them,  and  she  is  incapable  of  conceiving  an  immense 
and  noble  sentiment,  as  that  with  which  I  honored  her.  I  make  to-day 
my  last  arrangements  with  the  managers  of  the  Nouveautes  for  my  con- 
cert the  30th  of  this  month.  They  are  very  honest  fellows  and  very 
accommodating.  We  shall  begin  to  rehearse  the  'Fantastic  symphony'  in 
three  days;  all  the  parts  have  been  copied  with  the  greatest  care;  there 
are  2,300  pages  of  music;  nearly  400  francs  for  the  copying.  We  hope  to 
have  decent  receipts  on  Whitsunday,  for  all  the  theatres  will  be  closed. 
...  I  hope  that  the  wretched  woman  will  be  there  that  day;  at  any  rate 
there  are  many  conspiring  at  the  Feydeau  to  make  her  go.  I  do  not 
believe  it,  however;  she  will  surely  recognize  herself  in  reading  the 
program  of  my  instrumental  drama,  and  then  she  will  take  good  care 
not  to  appear.  Well,  God  knows  all  that  will  be  said,  there  are  so  many 
who  know  my  story!'  He  hoped  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  'incredible 
tenor',  Haizinger,  and  of  Schroder-Devrient,  who  were  then  singing  in 
opera  at  the  Salle  Favart. 

The  'frightful  truths'  about  Miss  Smithson  were  sheer  calumnies.  Berlioz 
made  her  tardy  reparation  in  the  extraordinary  letter  written  to  Ferrand, 
October  11  1833,  shortly  after  his  marriage.  He  too  had  been  slandered: 
her  friends  had  told  her  that  he  was  an  epileptic,  that  he  was  mad.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  slanders,  he  raged,  he  disappeared  for  two  days, 
and  wandered  over  lonely  plains  outside  Paris,  and  at  last  slept,  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  a  field  near  Sceaux.  His  friends  had 
searched  Paris  for  him,  even  the  morgue.  After  his  return  he  was 
obstinately  silent  for  several  days. 

Hence  his  longing  for  public  vengeance  on  the  play-actress.  After  a 
poorly  attended  rehearsal  the  managers  abandoned  the  project,  and 
Berlioz  was  left  with  his  2,300  pages  of  copied  music.  He  then  tried  to 
console  himself  with  his  'Ariel',  Camille  Moke  whom  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  marry.  (Marie  Felicite  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian 
teacher  of  languages,  was  born  at  Paris,  September  4  1811;  she  died  at 
St  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30  1875.  As  a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her 
fifteenth  year  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  She  was  a 
pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848  to  1872  she  taught 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.)  He  was  jilted  by  her,  and,  although  he 
was  awarded  the  prix  de  Rome  in  1830,  he  was  profoundly  unhappy  in 
consequence  of  her  coquetry.  The  story  of  his  relations  with  the  pianist 
Camille,  afterwards  Mme  Pleyel,  and  her  relations  with  Ferdinand  Hiller 
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is  a  curious  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien,  Tiersot, 
Boschet,  and  by  Berlioz  himself  in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  his  bitter 
'Euphonia,  ou  la  ville  musicale/  a  'novel  of  the  future',  published  in 
Berlioz's  'Les  soirees  d'orchestre'.  Hippeau  advanced  the  theory  that  it 
was  Camille,  not  Miss  Smithson,  on  whom  Berlioz  wished  to  take  venge- 
ance by  the  program  of  his  'Sabbath',  but  Tiersot  has  conclusively  dis- 
proved the  theory  by  his  marshalling  of  dates. 

At  last  Berlioz  determined  to  give  a  grand  concert  at  which  his  cantata 
Sardanapale,  which  took  the  prix  de  Rome,  and  the  'Fantastic  sym- 
phony' would  be  performed.  Furthermore,  Miss  Smithson  was  then  in 
Paris.  The  concert  was  announced  for  November  14  1830,  but  it  was 
postponed  till  December  5  of  that  year.  'I  shall  give/  he  wrote  Ferrand, 
November  19,  'at  two  o'clock,  at  the  Conservatory,  an  immense  concert, 
in  which  will  be  performed  the  overture  to  Les  Francs  Juges,  the  Chant 
sacre  and  the  Chant  guerrier  from  the  Melodies  ['Melodies  irlandaises', 
composed  in  1829,  published  in  1830  (op.  2),  and  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Moore.  The  words  were  adapted  from  Moore's  poem  by  F.  Gounet.  The 
set,  then  entitled  'Irlande',  was  published  again  about  1850.],  the  scene 
Sardanapale,  with  one  hundred  musicians  for  THE  CONFLAGRATION, 
and  at  last  the  "Fantastic  symphony".  Come,  come,  it  will  be  terrible! 
Habeneck  will  conduct  the  giant  orchestra.  I  count  on  you/  He  wrote 
to  him  on  December  7:  'This  time  you  must  come;  I  have  had  a  furious 
success.  The  "Fantastic  symphony"  has  been  received  with  shouts  and 
stampings;  the  "March  to  the  scaffold"  was  redemanded;  the  "Sabbath" 
has  overwhelmed  everything  by  its  satanic  effect.'  Camille  after  this 
concert  called  Berlioz  'her  dear  Lucifer,  her  handsome  Satan',  but  Miss 
Smithson  was  not  present;  she  was  at  the  Opera  at  a  performance  for  her 
benefit,  and  she  mimed  there  for  the  first  and  last  time  the  part  of 
Fenella  in  Auber's  'Muette  de  Portici'.  The  symphony  made  a  sensation; 
it  was  attacked  and  defended  violently,  and  Cherubini  answered,  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  heard  it:  'Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'aller  savoir  comment  il 
nefaut  pasfaire'. 

After  Berlioz  returned  from  Italy,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert.  He 
learned  accidentally  that  Miss  Smithson  was  still  in  Paris;  but  she  had 
no  thought  of  her  old  adorer;  after  professional  disappointments  in 
London,  due  perhaps  to  her  Irish  accent,  she  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  an  English  theatre.  The  public  in  Paris  knew  her  no 
more;  she  was  poor  and  at  her  wit's  ends.  Invited  to  go  to  a  concert, 
she  took  a  carriage,  and  then,  looking  over  the  program,  she  read 
the  argument  of  the  'Fantastic  symphony',  which  with  Lelio,  its  supple- 
ment, was  performed  on  December  9  1832.  Fortunately,  Berlioz  had 
revised  the  program  and  omitted  the  coarse  insult  in  the  program 
of  the  'Sabbath';  but,  as  soon  as  she  was  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Conser- 
vatory, some  who  knew  Berlioz's  original  purpose  chuckled,  and  spread 
malicious  information.  Miss  Smithson,  moved  by  the  thought  that  her 
adorer,  as  the  hero  of  the  symphony,  tried  to  poison  himself  for  her, 
accepted  the  symphony  as  a  flattering  tribute. 


Tiersot  describes  the  scene  at  this  second  performance  in  1832.  The  pit 
was  crowded,  as  on  the  great  days  of  romantic  festival  occasions,  — 
Dumas's  'Antony'  was  then  jamming  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  —  with 
pale,  long-haired  youths,  who  believed  firmly  that  'to  make  art'  was  the 
only  worthy  occupation  on  the  earth;  they  had  strange,  fierce  counte- 
nances, curled  moustaches,  Merovingian  hair  or  hair  cut  brushlike,  ex- 
travagant doublets,  velvet-faced  coats  thrown  back  on  the  shoulders. 
The  women  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  with 
coiffures  a  la  girafe,  high  shell  combs,  shoulder-of-mutton  sleeves,  and 
short  petticoats  that  revealed  buskins.  Berlioz  was  seated  behind  the 
drums,  and  his  'monstrous  antediluvian  hair  rose  from  his  forehead  as  a 
primeval  forest  on  a  steep  cliff'.  Heine  was  in  the  hall.  He  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  Sabbath,  'where  the  Devil  sings  the  mass,  where  the 
music  of  the  Catholic  church  is  parodied  with  the  most  horrible,  the 
most  outrageous  buffoonery.  It  is  a  farce  in  which  all  the  serpents  that 
we  carry  hidden  in  the  heart  raise  their  heads,  hissing  with  pleasure  and 
biting  their  tails  in  the  transport  of  their  joy.  .  .  .  Mme  Smithson  was 
there,  whom  the  French  actresses  have  imitated  so  closely.  M.  Berlioz 
was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years,  and  it  is  to  this  pas- 
sion that  we  owe  the  savage  symphony  which  we  hear  today.'  It  is  said 
that,  each  time  Berlioz  met  her  eyes,  he  beat  the  drums  with  redoubled 
fury.  Heine  added:  'Since  then  Miss  Smithson  has  become  Mme  Berlioz, 
and  her  husband  has  cut  his  hair.  When  I  heard  the  symphony  again  last 
winter,  I  saw  him  still  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  in  his  place  near  the 
drums.  The  beautiful  Englishwoman  was  in  a  stage-box,  and  their  eyes 
again  met:  but  he  no  longer  beat  with  such  rage  on  his  drums/ 

Musician  and  play-actress  met,  and  after  mutual  distrust  and  recrimina- 
tion there  was  mutual  love.  She  was  poor  and  in  debt;  on  March  16 
1833,  she  broke  her  leg,  and  her  stage  career  was  over.  Berlioz  pressed 
her  to  marry  him;  both  families  objected;  there  were  violent  scenes; 
Berlioz  tried  to  poison  himself  before  her  eyes;  Miss  Smithson  at  last 
gave  way,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  October  3  1833.  It  was 
an  unhappy  one. 

'A  separation  became  inevitable/  says  Legouve.  'She  who  had  been  Mile 
Smithson,  grown  old  and  ungainly  before  her  time,  and  ill  besides, 
retired  to  a  humble  lodging  at  Montmartre,  where  Berlioz,  notwithstand- 
ing his  poverty,  faithfully  and  decently  provided  for  her.  He  went  to  see 
her  as  a  friend,  for  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  her,  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  ever;  but  he  loved  her  differently,  and  that  difference  had 
produced  a  chasm  between  them.' 

After  some  years  of  acute  physical  as  well  as  mental  suffering,  the  once 
famous  play-actress  died,  March  3  1854.  Berlioz  put  two  wreaths  on  her 
grave,  one  for  him  and  one  for  their  absent  son,  the  sailor.  And  Jules 
Janin  sang  her  requiem  in  a  memorable  feuilleton. 
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We're  sick  of  being  served  baked  beans  on  plastic 
by  John  Gale 

John  Gale,  a  writer  for  London's  Sunday  newspaper  The  Observer, 
recently  visited  Golin  Davis  at  his  home  in  London.  He  spoke  to  him  on 
various  musical  topics,  particularly  about  Berlioz,  who  died  100  years 
ago.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  interview,  which  is  reprinted 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The  Observer,  and  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  Syndicate. 


'Berlioz/  said  Mr  Davis  'was  a  typical  example  of  the  discrepancy  between 
imagination  and  satanic  fact.  Yet  he  wasn't  an  impractical  person.  He 
hated  to  be  in  debt  and  always  paid  them  off,  and  he  liked  to  live  in  a 
civilised  way.  I  don't  think  he  was  all  that  Bohemian.  He  had  a  tremen- 
dous helping  of  vitality,  like  all  these  creative  people,  and  it  came  out  in 
strange  ways. 

'His  memoirs  have  some  very  tall  stories  in  them,  most  of  which  I  now 
believe  to  be  true.  He  was  engaged  to  a  young  girl  called  Camille;  then 
he  went  off  to  Rome,  and  he  heard  she'd  decided  to  marry  someone 
else.  He  decided  to  make  a  scene  and  dressed  up  in  women's  clothes 
and  went  off  with  a  brace  of  pistols  tucked  in  his  knickers. 

'He  got  fed  up  with  this  idea  and  tried  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea 
instead,  which  he  did,  and  it  rather  sobered  him  up.  They  fished  him  out 
and  he  hung  around  writing  the  overture  for  "King  Lear"  on  the  sea 
shore,  for  which  he  was  arrested,  because  the  police  commissioner  didn't 
see  how  anyone  could  compose  without  a  piano  and  thought  that  any- 
one sitting  on  the  shore  making  notes  must  be  a  spy. 

'The  other  way  he  was  odd  was  that  all  his  heroes  were  classical.  He 
had  been  taught  Virgil  when  he  was  a  boy  and  he  got  emotionally 
involved  with  the  story  of  Aeneas.  This  passion  never  left  him,  because 
he  wrote  his  greatest  piece  on  the  story  of  Aeneas.  The  other  thing  that 
really  floored  him  was  Shakespeare.  His  musical  heroes  were  the  same 
kind  of  people:  Gluck,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  And  because  he  wor- 
shipped them  so  much  he  lived  in  their  world  and  he  didn't  live,  curi- 
ously, in  the  world  of  music  round  about  him:  which  is  why  he  got  out 
of  date  in  his  own  time. 

'Wagner  developed  musical  language  in  the  direction  of  harmony  almost 
exclusively:  melody  and  rhythm  were  left  behind;  and  this  enabled  the 
nineteenth  century  to  indulge  its  taste  for  the  expression  of  personal 
feeling.' 

Which  Mr  Davis  did  not  like?  'I  think  it's  a  total  disaster.  I'm  on  Berlioz's 
side  here.  The  disaster  was  that  "Tristan"  came  50  years  too  early  and  we 
were  denied  musical  development  for  that  length  of  time. 

'The  curious  thing  about  this  is  that  Berlioz  always  talked  about  the 
expression  of  purist  feeling  and  emotion.  What  he  meant  by  "pure" 
was  the  extent  of  classical  refinement:  as  though  you  had  a  length  of 
copper  and  beat  and  beat  it  till  it  became  a  rare  and  fine  object.  This 
is  the  complete  opposite  to  Wagner:  Wagner  is  great  lumps  of  ore 
waiting  for  someone  to  work  it. 
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'Berlioz  was  primarily  interested  in  melody  and  rhythm,  and  his  harmony 
is  entirely  subservient  to  his  melody.  He  is  one  of  the  great  tune  writers. 

'His  mind  was  exceedingly  original.  He  had  an  ear  for  sounds  which  is 
unequalled  by  anybody,  and  he  makes  music  do  all  sorts  of  things  which 
appear  to  be  unmusical.  When  Cleopatra  dies,  all  the  music  there  is  is 
a  sort  of  twitch:  the  twitch  of  a  dying  woman;  you  can't  say  it  isn't  music: 
but  it's  not  a  logical  kind  of  music  at  all.  And  I  think  what  he  did  was 
to  make  music  do  entirely  what  he  wanted  it  to  do.  He  didn't  serve  the 
Great  God  of  Music,  like  that  organist  in  St  Thomas's  in  Leipzig  —  J.  S. 
Bach,  I  mean.  People  may  not  understand  this.  What  I'm  trying  to 
express  is  why  people  really  don't  like  Berlioz  and  why  I  do. 

'I'm  sympathetic  with  why  they  don't  like  him,  but  I  think  they're 
denying  something  in  themselves  if  they  reject  him.  You  won't  find  the 
order,  the  beauty,  the  harmony  and  the  intellectual  dialectic  that  you 
find  in  what  Western  Europe  has  found  as  its  greatest  music  —  and  yet, 
after  all,  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  world.  But  you  will  find  an  archaic 
grandeur,  a  real  sense  of  terror  and  of  destructive  impulses  that  inhabit 
all  of  us.  To  me  this  is  why  Berlioz  is  really  on.  Because  he's  telling  us 
something  we  all  need  to  know.  We  need  "The  Damnation  of  Faust", 
we  need  to  know  what  this  force  is,  this  snarling  destroyer;  but  we  won't 
face  up  to  it;  and  it's  what  is  the  matter  with  us. 

In  the  first  part  of  "The  Trojans",  the  fall  of  Troy,  what  could  be  better 
than  this  hysterical  rejoicing,  because  the  Trojans  want  to  think  that  the 
danger  is  past?  It's  just  like  us,  burying  our  heads  deeper  and  deeper, 
in  the  sand  of  material  comfort  while  the  missiles  pile  up. 

He  felt  in  the  air  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to  us?  It's  got 
to.  By  saying  it  we're  probably  bringing  it  to  pass;  everyone  has  their 
little  crumb  to  add  to  it.  The  world  has  got  to  such  a  strange  state  so 
quickly  in  the  last  50  years  that  it  can't  go  on  with  the  old  order.  And  I 
think  that's  what  everybody  is  trying  to  say.  All  these  protests  are 
showing  this  is  so. 

'I  don't  know  whether  you've  got  to  destroy  everything  to  clear  the 
ground  or  whether  we  should  hold  on  to  what  we've  got  until  we  can  see 
what  will  take  their  place.  I'm  sure  you  see  what  I  mean.  But  this  is  all 
political,  and  not  Berlioz. 

'Yet  musicians  are  getting  mixed  up  in  it.  Henze  has  been  involved  in 
scenes  recently  in  Germany.  Boulez  has  come  to  stand  for  the  need  for 
change,  and  he's  sometimes  said  dangerous  and  subversive  things, 
like  "we  must  blow  up  the  opera  houses".  At  the  same  time  as  this 
ferment  of  unrest,  Western  Europe,  alas,  seems  to  be  moving  to  the  right 
and  becoming  more  authoritarian  and  rigid.  This,  1  suppose,  is  inevitable, 
as  a  kind  of  reaction. 

'Personally,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  that  to  turn 
man  into  a  consuming  animal  is  an  affront  to  his  dignity.  And  we  won't 
have  it.  We're  sick  of  this:  being  served  up  baked  beans  on  plastic' 

copyright  ©  1969  by  The  London  Observer;  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  Syndicate. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


GEORGES  PRETRE  was  born  in  France  in 
1924.  He  studied  at  the  Douai  Conserva- 
tory, then  moved  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  where  he  enrolled  in  the  Conserva- 
tory there.  He  graduated  in  1944  with  first 
prize.  After  further  studies  with  Andre 
Cluytens,  he  made  his  professional  debut 
in  Marseilles,  conducting  'Samson  and 
Delila'.  For  three  seasons  he  stayed  in 
Marseilles,  then  moved  to  other  French 
opera  houses  and  became  musical  director 
at  Toulouse.  In  1956  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera  comique,  was 
soon  engaged  by  all  the  major  orchestras  in  Paris,  and  appeared  as 
guest  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Portugal  and  Italy. 

He  made  his  debut  in  the  United  States  in  1959  at  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1963  when  he  conducted  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  the  touring  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Early  the  following  year  he  conducted  a  concert  performance  in 
Carnegie  Hall  of  The  Carmelites  by  the  American  Opera  Society  in 
memory  of  Francis  Poulenc. 

Meanwhile  he  appeared  at  the  Vienna  Festival  conducting  the  State 
Opera,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  permanent  conductor,  and  gave 
concerts  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tras, as  well  as  fulfilling  other  engagements  throughout  Europe. 

Georges  Pretre  has  returned  several  times  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
conducted  many  of  the  major  orchestras,  including  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Cleveland,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
and  has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  has  recorded  for 
Angel  and  RCA.  Georges  Pretre  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony last  week. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Ericn  Leinsdorf 

7U  AurtKxat  o£  (hcAuOiM 
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Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 
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W70D 

$49995 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 
Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 
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FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


$or  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51    MELCHER   ST.,    BOSTON 

T.O.^^^fSCO. 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


In  case  the  concert 


SnOU  10   GmCI  .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


tylbank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1 61 0  Commonwealth  *  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  ANO  OOTTLEb  IN   SCOTLAND        IUCNOCO  OC   PROOF  ». 
THE  BVCWINOHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS:  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m.        J{ 


IE  RYYZ^aS CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVES? 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT   SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    6V    U.S.    GOV'T    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  S\.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music— to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music* 

For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 
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U 


I 
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MALBEN'S 


•   o 


OO 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
C^S^^*  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^X (^ti    i    ^  !     I>l     Mill     <.K\S      •       IKIII-M-s 

^SX^^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


0  °> 


CONFIDENCE... 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED     STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


you 

never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 


tNUC      CORMDOU 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

SEVENTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  18  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

STRAUSS  Don  Juan  op.  20 

STRAVINSKY  Le  chant  du  rossignol 

BRAHMS  Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98* 

Stravinsky's  first  opera  Le  rossignol  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
1914  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet.  It  was  not  an  unqualified  success. 
Speaking  to  a  reporter  in  London  in  1913  the  composer  had  said:  'I 
dislike  opera.  Music  can  be  married  to  gesture  or  to  words  —  not  to 
both  without  bigamy.'  Three  years  after  the  premiere  Stravinsky  adapted 
the  score,  cutting  all  the  music  from  the  first  act  and  a  substantial 
amount  from  the  rest  of  the  opera,  to  make  the  symphonic  poem 
which  Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct  at  the  next  concert.  The  scenario  is 
after  the  story  by  Hans  Andersen. 


EIGHTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  25  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

WEBERN  Five  orchestral  pieces  op.  10 


BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58* 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica 


'* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

i 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood 

6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  N1TKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  few 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  the 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO - 
Foreign  judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Georges  Pretre;  Pierre  Boulez,  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
South  West  German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel 
Ancerl,  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles 
Wilson,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct  on 
July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

The  27th  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony's 
summer  academy  for  advanced  music  students,  will  open  on  Sunday 
June  29,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  delivers  the  opening  address.  Tanglewood 
on  parade',  the  day  of  concerts  given  by  members  of  the  Center,  will 
conclude  with  a  Gala  Concert  by  the  combined  Boston  Symphony  and 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras  (August  19).  The  series  of  'Contem- 
porary trends'  concerts,  given  for  the  first  time  last  year,  will  be  repeated. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available  on 
April  1  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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THURSDAY  A  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage     of    time     many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing  the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1969  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 
Mrs  John  L.  Grandin 
Co-chairmen,  Council  of  Friends 

To  all  members  of  our  audience 

You  and  many  others  are  needed  as  new  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  makes  a  contri- 
bution of  whatever  amount.  Annual  gifts  now  range  from  five  dollars 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 

No  concert  Is  more  than  partly  paid  for  by  the  Income  from  ticket 
sales.  By  becoming  a  Friend  you  join  the  others  who  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  lessening  the  Orchestra's  sizeable  annual  deficit. 

As  a  Friend  you  also  receive  certain  privileges.  If  you  are  a  Friday  sub- 
scriber you  are  invited  to  the  series  of  Pre-symphony  Luncheons  held 
at  Horticultural  Hall.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  one  of  the  evening 
series  you  will  be  invited  to  one  of  the  post-concert  evening  recep- 
tions to  meet  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  Orchestra.  All  members 
of  the  Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual  meeting  which  will  be  held 
this  year  on  April  16  at  Symphony  Hall.  On  that  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  private  concert  followed  by  a  reception  for  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important  the  sym- 
phony is  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

Your  support  of  the  Orchestra  is  vital. 


Please  enroll    (me)    (us)    as   a   member  of  the   Friends   of  the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


A  check  for  $. 


is  enclosed 


I  wish  to  pledge  $- 


payable  on  or  before  May  1  1969 


Indicate  series  you  attend 


Mr    Mrs     Miss 


Address 


Zip  code 


Please  make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra    Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston    Mass.  02115 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.   PRATT 
NATHAN  M.   PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Impeccable  good  looks  in 
this  imported  tweed  of 
wool /viscose  meld. 
Designed  by  Tailorbrooke. 
Blue  or  rose.  Misses* 
sizes.   $100.   From 
our  new  collection. 
Coats  and  Suits. 


*■  Tim— imp  *u.,w  i  j»^mm***ui**c.ti*,,,mtiMmtmx!# 


the  beautiful  American 
in  her  suit  for  Spring 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 
Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
f  b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 
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Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


hifi 

exchange 
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95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 
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For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 
Subscribers  who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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DO  YOU  have  a  treasured  possession  in  need  of  mending  or 
repair?  Will  skillful  painting,  sewing,  or  refinishing  restore  a 
cherished  object  to  its  original  use  and  beauty? 

©OUR  Special  Order  Department  is  prepared  to  take 
care  of  your  most  unusual  request.  Call  us  at 
536-5651. 

THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 
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Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 
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You  don't  have  to  choose  between  a  luxury  car  and  a  personal  car. 
or  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate  in  motoring  pleasure  there  is  the 
front-wheel-drive  Eldorado,  most  personal  of  all  luxury  cars  and 
most  luxurious  of  all  personal  cars. 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  February  6  1969  at  8.30 

GEORGES  PRETRE     conductor 


BIZET 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C 

Allegro  vivo 

Adagio 

Allegro  vivace  -  trio 

Allegro  vivace 


intermission 


BERLIOZ 


Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a* 

Day  dreams;  passions 

Largo- allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

A  ball 

Waltz:  allegro  non  troppo 

Scene  in  the  fields 
Adagio 

March  to  the  scaffold 
Allegretto  non  troppo 

Dream  of  a  witches'  sabbath 
Larghetto- allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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GEORGES  BIZET 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Bizet  (whose  baptismal  name  was  Georges  but  was  officially  registered  Alexandre 
Cesar  Leopold)  was  born  in  Paris  on  October  25  1838;  he  died  in  Bougival  on 
June  3  1875.  He  composed  the  symphony  during  November  1855.  The  first 
performance  took  place  sixty  years  after  his  death,  on  February  26  1935  at  Basel; 
Felix  Weingartner  conducted.  Sir  Hamilton  Harty  gave  the  symphony  its  first 
English  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Decem- 
ber 2  1935,  and  its  first  American  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  January  30  1936.  Charles  Munch,  who  introduced  the 
symphony  to  Paris  in  June  1936,  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  January  6  1950. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

The  story  of  Bizet's  lone  symphony  would  make  a  book,  and  it  could  be 
as  exciting  as  any  cloak-and-dagger  novel.  It  is  true  that  the  mass  of 
musical  and  extramusical  data  is  rather  overwhelmingly  disproportionate 
to  the  modest  dimensions  of  this  score.  It  is  true  also  that  the  facts  must 
be  mingled  with  conjecture.  Even  so,  the  composer's  most  esteemed 
biographers  have  not  begun  to  tell  the  tale. 

Just  possibly  it  is  best  left  untold  —  conundrums  are  out  of  character 
with  such  sweet  music.  Bizet's  little  masterpiece  is  immediately  endear- 
ing on  its  auditory  merits  alone.  And  yet  this  veritable  paradigm  of 
expressive  innocence,  seemingly  untouched  by  wile  or  guile,  has  been 
o'erhung  by  a  certain  air  of  mystery  ever  since  its  belated  arrival  in  the 
concert  hall  some  eighty  years  after  it  was  composed. 

The  circumstances  of  that  'discovery'  are  quickly  summarized,  as  follows: 

Bizet  had  been  dead  for  five  weeks  when  the  latter-day  French  composer 
and  critic  Reynaldo  Hahn  (1875-1947)  was  born  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Decades  later,  in  Paris,  he  became  a  'regular'  at  the  ultra-fashionable 
salon  of  Madame  Genevieve  Bizet-Straus  (in  1886  the  composer's  widow 
had  married  Emile  Straus  —  a  wealthy,  Rothschild-connected  attorney  — 
and  would  live  into  her  seventy-eighth  year,  surviving  her  first  husband 
by  fully  a  half-century).  At  some  point  she  entrusted  to  Hahn  a  sizable 
assortment  of  unpublished  Bizet  manuscripts,  including  the  Symphony 
in  C.  In  1933  he  presented  this  collection  to  the  Conservatoire. 

Virtually  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  event,  probably  because  Hahn  him- 
self deprecated  the  musical  value  involved.  D.  C.  Parker,  the  Scottish 
scholar  who  had  given  us  the  original  Bizet  biography  in  English  (1926), 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  ancf  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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confirmed  in  an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  Hahn  that  the  latter 
found  no  composition  of  consequence  except  La  jolie  fille  de  Perth 
among  those  given  to  the  Conservatoire  —  'from  which',  as  Parker 
remarked  in  a  brief  1966  note  for  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  'one  deduces 
either  that  the  symphony  made  no  appeal  to  him  or  that  his  scrutiny  of 
the  bundle  had  been  exceedingly  casual/ 

Undaunted  by  Hahn's  estimate,  Parker  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Felix 
Weingartner,  then  director  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikgesellschaft  in  Basel, 
and  asked  the  famous  conductor  to  examine  the  score  on  his  next  stay 
in  Paris.  Weingartner  happened  to  be  there  shortly  thereafter,  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Conservatoire.  He  was  impressed.  As  a 
result,  the  Symphony  in  C  was  given  its  first  performance  anywhere  not 
in  France  but  in  Switzerland,  on  February  26  1935.  The  long-overdue 
premiere  was  highly  successful,  and  within  a  season  the  work  had  been 
heard  all  over  the  world.  (It  will  be  not  without  interest  to  Boston  audi- 
ences that  the  piece  was  introduced  to  its  native  Paris  by  the  late  Charles 
Munch  —  in  those  days  he  spelled  his  surname  with  the  diaeresis  — 
during  June  of  1936.) 

[As  late  as  1938  the  French  critic  Paul  Bertrand  credited  Jean  Chanta- 
voine,  since  1923  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Conservatoire,  with  hav- 
ing 'discovered'  the  Symphony  in  C.  It  is  charitable  to  assume  that 
Bertrand  simply  misread  Chantavoine's  own  1933  report  on  the  Hahn 
collection  in  Le  Menestrel.  In  the  1935  Universal  Edition  score  Bertrand 
could  have  found  a  trilingual  note  on  the  exhumation  which  left  little 
room  for  doubt.  The  awkward  but  none  the  less  unequivocal  English 
translation  states:  'The  Glasgow  music  writer,  D.  C.  Parker,  has  called 
the  attention  of  General  Music  Director  Felix  von  Weingartner  upon  the 
autograph  of  the  work.  .  .  .'  It  happens  that  no  such  note  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Choudens  score  owned  by  the  present  annotator,  but  that  French 
edition  was  not  yet  published  in  1938.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  Parker 
and  only  Parker  deserves  the  initial  credit  for  rescuing  this  music  from 
oblivion.] 

So  much  —  almost  —  for  the  Symphony's  return  to  life.  But  what  about 
that  promised  mystery  story? 

All  of  its  elements  may  be  neatly  contained,  or  at  least  implied,  in  a 
question  that  none  of  the  biographers  really  even  bothered  to  ask: 
given  the  manifest  felicities  of  his  Symphony  in  C,  why  did  Bizet  sup- 
press it? 

Admittedly,  'suppress'  is  a  strong  verb  and  it  is  used  advisedly.  Bizet  did 
stop  short  of  destroying  his  manuscript,  which  would  suggest  that  he 
knew  its  worth.  On  the  other  hand  he  seems  never  to  have  sought  per- 
formances of  the  work,  though  this  is  obviously  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
Bizet's  early  career  is  not  that  exhaustively  chronicled.  What  is  less 
conjectural,  and  perhaps  relevant,  is  the  following  well-documented 
colloquy: 

Saint-Saens  to  Bizet  (three  years  his  junior),  after  both  had  suffered 
persistent  defeat  in  composing  operas:  'Since  we  are  not  wanted  [in  the 
opera  house],  let  us  take  refuge  in  the  concert  hall/  Bizet  to  Saint-Saens: 
'It  is  all  right  for  you  to  say  that,  but  I  am  not  made  for  symphonies; 
I  must  have  a  stage  —  without  that  I  am  nothing.' 
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Recalling  this  conversation  years  later,  Saint-Saens  commented:  'It  is 
plain  that  he  was  mistaken.  A  composer  of  such  value  has  his  place 
anywhere.' 

Why,  then,  did  Bizet  apparently  make  no  effort  whatever  to  get  his  Sym- 
phony performed?  And  why  did  he  never  again  address  himself  to  the 
symphonic  form? 

As  of  today,  finally,  there  is  some  hard  evidence  with  which  to  pene- 
trate that  enigma  —  thanks  to  some  detective-type  musicology  by  a 
young  American  which  would  have  done  honor  to  Sherlock  Holmes.  So 
that  one  can  now  begin  to  unravel  the  tangled  threads  of  a  'whodunit' 
to  which  every  future  historian  of  music  will  be  obliged  to  devote  a 
footnote. 

Let  them  be  extremely  careful,  however,  about  their  secondary  sources. 
Pursuant  to  that  warning,  consider  these  two  statements: 

(1)  'Touches  here  and  there  recall  the  Mozart  whom  Bizet  loved  so 
much,  and  the  deftness  of  the  scoring  perhaps  owes  something  to  Men- 
delssohn. There  are  surprisingly  few  signs  of  Gounod.  .  .  .  But  the 
closest  affinity  is  not  with  any  of  these  composers  [mentioned  earlier 
were  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Rossini],  but  with  Schubert.  .  .  .' 

(2)  'Touches  here  and  there  recall  the  Mozart  whom  Bizet  loved  so 
much,  and  the  deftness  of  the  scoring  perhaps  owes  something  to  Men- 
delssohn. But  the  principal  model  was  Gounod's  first  Symphony  in  D 
major.  .  .  .  The  parallels,  in  all  the  movements  except  the  scherzo,  are 
sufficiently  prominent  to  account  for  the  suppression  of  Bizet's  work.' 

Incredibly,  both  of  these  quotations  are  from  books  by  Winton  Dean. 
It  will  be  by  no  means  beside  the  point  to  date  them  precisely.  No.  1  is 
from  the  first  edition  of  his  Bizet,  the  author's  Preface  to  which  is  dated 
June  1947.  No.  2  is  from  the  corresponding  page  of  Dean's  subsequent 
Georges  Bizet:  His  Life  and  Work,  the  author's  Preface  to  which  is  dated 
April  1964.  (Both  books  were  published  by  the  house  of  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Sons  Ltd.,  respectively  in  1948  and  1965.) 

How  did  the  estimable  Dean  come  to  change  his  mind  so  dramatically 
about  the  influence  of  Gounod?  Some  interpolations  in  the  foregoing 
chronology  might  be  self-explanatory,  as  follows. 

George  Balanchine's  balletic  setting  of  this  music  —  a  choreographic 
classic  which  has  been  presented  hundreds  and  more  likely  thousands 
of  times  —  was  given  its  world  premiere  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  July  of 
1947.  (For  that  original  production  only  the  dance  work  was  entitled 
Le  pa/a/'s  de  cristal.  In  1948  it  became  simply  Symphony  in  C,  and  ever 
since  without  interruption  it  has  adorned  the  international  repertoire.) 

July  of  1947  was  barely  a  month  after  Dean's  first  Preface,  and  obviously 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  that  Balanchine's  ballet  would  make  the 
Bizet  Symphony  one  of  the  most  frequently  performed  pieces  in  all  ol 
the  orchestral  literature.  What  is  striking  is  that  the  great  choreographei 
gets  no  mention  of  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Bizet  even  in  Dean's 
1965  book. 

Another  name  you  will  not  find,  in  the  Index  or  elsewhere  in  the  1965 
book,  is  that  of  the  young  American  alluded  to  earlier:  Professor  Howard 
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Shanet  of  Columbia  University  (who  is  not  begrudged  a  note  of  acknowl- 
edgment by  Mina  Curtiss  in  her  splendid  overview  of  Bizet  and  His 
World).  This  is  a  more  serious  omission,  and  indeed  leaves  the  reader 
with  no  graceful  alternative  for  interpreting  Dean's  astonishing  shift  of 
emphasis  as  regards  the  Symphony  in  C. 

Gounod's  D  major  Symphony  lay  neglected  for  a  century  until  it  was 
performed  by  the  Columbia  University  Orchestra  on  December  3  1955. 
The  conductor  was  Howard  Shanet. 

Soon  this  score,  like  Bizet's,  would  be  choreographed  by  Balanchine; 
and  once  again  Balanchine's  attention  was  to  result  in  vastly  increased 
exposure  for  the  music.  His  Gounod  Symphony  was  mounted  by  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  in  January  1958,  and  since  then  it  has  been  seen 
and  heard  the  world  over. 

For  our  purposes  the  significant  fact  is  that  this  revival  came  about  in 
the  first  place  because  Shanet  had  undertaken  a  study  of  the  Bizet  Sym- 
phony. It  was  the  latter  that  led  him  to  the  Gounod  —  and  to  lifting  all 
those  clouds  of  doubt  from  the  Bizet  while  he  was  at  it. 

What  follows  is  a  precis  of  Shanet's  extensive  remarks  (the  italics  are 
his)  vis-a-vis  both  works: 

'The  young  Bizet  had  constantly  in  his  ears  the  theater  music  of  his 
teachers,  Gounod  and  Halevy,  and  of  such  composers  as  Auber,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer  and  Offenbach.  Why,  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  theatrical 
environment,  had  Bizet  written  a  symphony?  It  seemed  clear  that  he 
must  have  been  encouraged  to  write  such  a  work  by  some  specific 
example  in  the  symphonic  form. 

'The  next  logical  step,  therefore,  was  to  see  whether  any  of  the  theater 
composers  mentioned  above  had  written  a  symphony  which  was  likely 
to  have  influenced  the  youthful  Bizet.  Research  revealed  that  Gounod, 
his  teacher  and  friend,  had  indeed  written  such  a  symphony  about  nine 
months  before  Bizet  wrote  the  Symphony  in  C  major.  The  first  glance  at 
the  score  of  Gounod's  Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major  made  it  clear  that 
the  young  Bizet  had  copied  all  its  most  conspicuous  features  in  his 
Symphony  in  C!  This  is  not  to  accuse  Bizet  of  plagiarism.  Although  there 
are  some  minor  thematic  borrowings,  most  of  Bizet's  imitation  is  con- 
fined to  the  structural  plan  of  his  teacher's  work  —  the  way  in  which  the 
piece  is  put  together. 

'.  .  .  In  Bizet's  first  movement,  for  example,  it  is  startling  to  find  at  least 
two  passages  that  are  almost  identical,  note  for  note,  to  passages  in 
Gounod's  first  movement —  rhythmically,  melodically  and  harmonically 
—  although  both  composers  developed  them  from  different  themes. 
Also,  Gounod  ends  the  movement  abruptly  with  the  same  brisk  an- 
nouncement with  which  he  began  it,  framing  the  movement  between 
two  epigrams,  as  it  were;  Bizet  adapts  the  idea  to  his  own  first  move- 
ment. In  Gounod's  second  movement,  the  section  which  seemed  most 
striking  to  the  Paris  public  of  1855  was  the  "development".  This  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  fugue  based  on  the  opening  theme  of  the  move- 
ment. All  the  critics  commented  favorably  on  it.  Now,  Bizet  not  only 
writes  a  fugue  for  the  development  section  of  his  second  movement;  he 
even  has  the  instruments  enter  in  the  same  order.  There  are  actual  the- 
matic resemblances  in  the  fugues  too. .  . . 
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'.  .  .  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  Gounod's  scherzo  (third  movement) 
is  the  droning  bass  in  its  trio.  Bizet  borrows  this  idea.  Similarly,  the  final 
movements  of  the  two  symphonies  are  remarkably  alike  in  several 
respects. . . . 

'Gounod's  Symphony  in  D  .  .  .  turned  out  to  be  the  surprise  "hit"  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  full  score  was  promptly  published  by  the  firm  of 
Colombier;  this  meant  that  the  work  could  be  studied  at  leisure  from 
the  printed  page,  as  well  as  heard  in  live  performance.  In  addition,  a 
four-hand  piano  arrangement  of  the  score  was  issued  by  the  same  firm  in 
1855.  The  arranger  was  Georges  Bizet!' 

Shanet's  case  is  airtight,  and  he  should  have  been  given  the  courtesy 
of  attribution. 

Note,  however,  that  his  case  is  not  at  all  a  case  for  the  prosecution: 

'.  .  .  the  very  success  of  Gounod's  piece,  which  must  have  stimulated  the 
young  man  to  copy  some  of  its  methods,  would  later  have  deterred  him 
from  having  his  own  symphony  performed  or  published.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Gounod  symphony  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
French  works  of  its  kind  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  Bizet  had  bor- 
rowed from  it  precisely  those  features  which  everyone  else  had  noticed 
and  admired.  Yet,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Bizet  did  himself  a 
great  injustice,  which  fortunately  has  been  rectified  by  the  restoration  of 
his  symphony  to  the  repertoire.  He  took  from  Gounod  only  some  de- 
vices pertaining  to  form,  and  he  filled  them  with  new  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  Gounod  symphony  is  better  integrated  and  more  masterfully 
wrought,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  Bizet's  is  more  vital  and  more 
brilliant. 

In  the  sheer  joy  of  making  music,  Bizet  expanded  everything  he  had 
borrowed:  each  of  his  movements  is  much  longer  than  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  Gounod.  Gounod's  little  fugue  consists  chiefly  of  a  rather- 
formal  exposition;  Bizet's  adds  a  whole  set  of  strettos  written  in  the 
most  natural  manner.  Gounod  uses  a  rustic  drone-bass  in  the  scherzo; 
Bizet  colors  it  with  a  bit  of  local  realism  by  actually  reproducing  the 
peculiar  scale  of  a  bagpipe.  And  the  melodies  —  they  sing  and  dance  in 
the  most  original  way  in  this  precocious  work.  In  following  his  model, 
Bizet  did  not  lose  his  own  personality/ 

And  remember:  the  composer  of  this  adorable  music  had  just  turned 
seventeen.  Perhaps,  if  Saint-Saens  had  dealt  more  firmly  with  Bizet's 
symphonic  self-abnegation,  opera's  gain  would  not  have  meant  such  a 
loss  to  the  concert  hall. 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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HECTOR  BERLIOZ 
Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Berlioz  was  born  in  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere)  on  December  11  1803;  he  died 
in  Paris  on  March  8  1869.  His  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist'  op.  14 
includes  two  works:  the  Fantastic  symphony  and  Lelio,  or  the  return  to  life, 
a  lyric  monodrama.  The  symphony,  composed  in  1830,  was  first  performed  on 
December  5  of  that  year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris;  Francois  Habeneck  con- 
ducted. The  first  United  States  performance,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  on  January  27  1866,  was  directed  by  Carl  Bergmann.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  on 
February  12  1880.  The  Boston  Symphony  first  played  the  symphony  on  December 
19  1885,  when  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
E  flat  clarinet,  4  bassoons,  2  cornets-a-pistons,  2  trumpets,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
2  tubas,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  timpani,  2  harps  and  strings.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia. 

A  few  times  in  musical  history  a  composer  has  suddenly  come  forth 
with  something  completely  startling,  opening  a  new  road  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  direction.  There  have  been  a  half  dozen 
such  unaccountable  miracles  where  the  composer,  upsetting  custom  and 
probably  surprising  himself,  has  discovered  fresh  territory  where  he  will 
dwell  and  where  others  will  follow.  Beethoven  called  his  £ro/ca  Sym- 
phony a  'new  road',  but  there  have  been  other  new  roads  since  then. 
There  is  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  Das  Rheingold,  Till  Eulenspiegel, 
L'apres-midi  d'un  faune,  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Berlioz's  plunge  into 
descriptive  tonal  fantasy  is  not  the  least  of  these.  Thus  there  began  in 
1830  program  music  in  earnest  and  with  it  the  perennial  pastime  of 
trying  to  account  for  the  art  of  tones  in  other  than  tonal  terms. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  Symphonie  fantastique. 
Berlioz  himself  was  explicit,  writing  of  the  'Episode  in  the  life  of  an 
artist'  as  'the  history  of  my  love  for  Miss  Smithson,  my  anguish  and  my 
distressing  dreams'.  This  in  his  Memoirs;  but  he  also  wrote  there:  'It 
was  while  I  was  still  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Goethe's  poem 
[Faust]  that  I  wrote  my  Symphonie  fantastique/ 

Yet  the  'Episode'  cannot  be  put  down  simply  as  a  sort  of  lover's  confes- 
sion in  music,  nor  its  first  part  as  a  'Faust'  symphony.  In  1830  Berlioz 
had  never  talked  to  Miss  Smithson.  He  was  what  would  now  be  called  a 
'fan'  of  the  famous  Irish  actress,  for  she  scarcely  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  obscure  and  perhaps  crazy  young  French  composer  who  did  not 
even  speak  her  language.  Her  image  was  blended  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  entranced  artist  with  the  parts  in  which  he  beheld  her  on  the  boards 
—  Ophelia  or  Juliet  —  as  Berlioz  shows  in  his  excited  letters  to  his 
friend  Ferrand  at  the  time.  Can  that  image  be  reconciled  with  the 
'courtesan'  of  the  last  movement,  who  turned  to  scorn  all  that  was 
tender  and  noble  in  the  beloved  theme,  the  idee  fixe?  The  Berlioz  spe- 
cialists have  been  at  pains  to  explain  the  'affreuses  verites'  with  which 
Berlioz  charged  her  in  his  letter  to  Ferrand  (April  30  1830).  These  truths, 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


.m       i 


^J-or    Winter  C^dcapeed 


We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 
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BOSTON 


symffMnm 


WELLESLEY 


Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


The  symphony:  alive  and  well. 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex- 
ample,  wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  His  Symphony 
No.  1  (1953)  offers  an  exciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity  and  or- 
chestral virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (^ 

Trust  Department    •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •    742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN  HALL 


Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James 
Stagliano  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano,  Armando  Ghitalla  trumpet  and  William 
Gibson  trombone. 


BEETHOVEN 
BLACHER 
FINE 
THUILLE 


Trio  in  G  major  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano 
Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano  op.  31 
Partita  for  wind  quintet 
Sextet  op.  6 


Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 

Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 

Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 


Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 

The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

©  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


ME 


furniture 


Boston  •  Natick  •  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.B,  Horn 

429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

♦         BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  don't  release 

the  eighteenth  version 

of  a  work 

unless  you  have  good  reason. 

We  have. 


During  Andre  Watts*  acclaimed 
1961  European  tour,  he  played 
Brahms1  monumental  Second  Piano 
Concerto  in  B  Flat.  And  he  brought 
down  the  hemisphere: 
"Watts  plays  with 
practically  inhuman 
virtuosity,"  cried 
Die  Welt.  "An  out- 
standing virtuoso" 
echoed  Berliner 
Morgenpost. 
Upon  his  return  to 
the  States,  the  young 
pianist  performed 


An  International  Triumph! 

ANDRE  WATTS/LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

BRAHMS  PIANO  CONCERTO  No.2  in  B  Flat 

NewYotfc  Philharmonic 


the  work  in  New  York,  to  the 
tune  of  praise  like  this,  from  the 
Post:  "Andre  Watts  played 
as  if  he  were  a  universe  of  music. 
He  possesses  a  gift 
that  defies 
explanation." 
We  have  recorded 
Watts1  triumph  in 
B  Flat  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  leading  the 
New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Listeners 
have  said  they  do 
Brahms1  Second,  best 


MS  7134  (Stereo  Only) 


Andre  Watts /Leonard  Bernstein 

The  Sound  of  Genius  on 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS® 


@  "COLUMBIVSIMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
by  Pastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


*"X  all 

Qanc ia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


) 


A 
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My  insurance  company?       \ 

New  England  Life,  of  course.    / 

Why? 


11968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY,    BOSTON 
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tou're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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unexplained,  may  have  been  nothing  more  frightful  than  his  realization 
that  Miss  Smithson  was  less  a  goddess  than  a  flesh  and  blood  human 
being  who,  also,  was  losing  her  vogue.  The  poet's  'vengeance'  makes  no 
sense,  except  that  illogic  is  the  stuff  of  dreams.  It  would  also  be  an  over- 
simplification to  say  that  Berlioz  merely  wanted  to  use  a  witches'  sab- 
bath in  his  score  and  altered  his  story  accordingly.  Berlioz  did  indeed 
decide  at  last  to  omit  the  story  from  his  programs  (for  performances  of 
the  Symphony  without  the  companion  piece  Lelio).  (Lelio  was  intended 
to  follow  the  Symphony.  The  'composer  of  music'  speaks,  in  front  of  the 
stage,  addressing  'friends',  'pupils',  'brigands'  and  'spectres'  behind  it.  He 
has  recovered  from  his  opium  dreams  and  speculates  on  music  and  life  in 
general,  after  the  manner  of  Hamlet,  which  play  he  also  discusses.)  He 
no  doubt  realized  that  the  wild  story  made  for  distraction  and  prejudice, 
while  the  bare  titles  allowed  the  music  to  speak  persuasively  in  its  own 
medium.  At  first,  when  he  drafted  and  re-drafted  the  story,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  having  tried  to  draw  the  attention  of  Paris  to  his  music, 
and  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  put  a  well-known  stage  figure  into  his 
story  would  have  helped  his  purpose.  The  sensational  character  of  the 
music  could  also  have  been  intended  to  capture  public  attention  — 
which  it  did.  But  Berlioz  has  been  too  often  hauled  up  for  judgment  for 
inconsistencies  in  what  he  wrote,  said,  and  did.  His  critics  (and  Adolphe 
Boschot  is  the  worst  offender  in  this)  have  been  too  ready  to  charge  him 
with  insincerity  or  pose.  His  music  often  contradicts  such  charges,  or 
makes  them  inconsequential. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria 
involving  the  composer's  experience  of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and 
much  else  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  motivation  of  the 
Symphony.  Jacques  Barzun  in  his  book  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century 
(1950),  brilliantly  demonstrates  that  through  Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well 
knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of 
Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him 
with  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and  De  Quincey's  Confessions 
of  an  opium  eater,  in  de  Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed. 
But  who  in  this  age,  so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one, 
will  attempt  to  'understand'  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences, 
or  reconcile  them  with  a  'love  affair'  which  existed  purely  in  his  own 
imagination?  The  motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  pene- 
trated —  let  alone  this  one.  Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant 
images,  visual,  musical  or  literary,  into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic 
self-revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned,  dramatically  unified  symphony, 
a  revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instrumental  music  comparable 
only  to  the  Eroica  itself. 

(There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  this  Symphony  was  no  sudden  convul- 
sion of  the  imagination,  but  the  result  of  a  long  and  carefully  consid- 
ered germination  —  a  masterfully  assembled  summation  of  the  whole 
artist  at  the  time.  The  persistent  and  pervading  theme  of  the  Fantastique 
grew  from  a  melody  which  Berlioz  composed  as  a  song  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  which  was  connected  with  a  mute  childhood  infatuation 
with  a  girl  of  eighteen  whose  'pink  slippers'  and  whose  name  —  Estelle 
> —  were  magic  to  him.  Ernest  Newman  considered  it  probable  that  the 
final  witches'  sabbath  movement  was  first  planned  for  a  Walpurgisnacht 
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ballet  on  Faust  which  Berlioz  had  intended  for  the  Opera,  and  that  the 
waltz  and  slow  movement  may  have  had  similar  beginnings.  The  sketches 
for  an  intended  opera  on  Les  Francs-Juges  contained,  according  to 
Boschot,  the  first  form  of  the  march.  After  the  first  performances,  Berlioz 
was  to  rewrite  the  slow  movement  and  march.) 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the  year  1830 
had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  properties.  The  waltz  had 
never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been  dead  but  a 
few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  Leonore  Overtures  were  still 
the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera  with  its  fondness  for  eery 
subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic  than  the  Wolf's  Glen 
scene  from  Der  Freischutz  —  musical  cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had 
heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner 
was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen  with  all  of  his  achievements 
still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to  invent  the  'symphonic  poem'  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling  Mephistopheles,  various 
paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Strauss's  Till  on  the  scaffold  —  these  and  a 
dozen  other  colorful  high  spots  in  music  are  direct  descendants  of 
the  Fantastique. 

Since  the  Fantastique  was  the  forerunner  of  a  century  of  'program 
music',  the  blame  for  this  miscegenation  of  the  tone  and  the  poetic  idea 
has  been  laid  upon  Berlioz.  Barzun,  defending  him,  has  shown  that  'imi- 
tations of  nature'  in  music  long  antedated  him,  and  that  Berlioz  ex- 
pressed himself  clearly  and  judiciously  on  what  he  called  the  'genre 
instrumental  express!!',  while  composing  in  like  good  taste.  Mr  Barzun 
makes  a  penetrating  and  illuminating  study  of  program  music  in  a  long 
chapter  which  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  hope  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  that  vexed  subject.  This  writer  clears  away  the  con- 
siderable underbrush  from  what  he  calls  'the  intellectual  thickets'  which 
have  grown  up  about  Berlioz's  supposed  program  intentions  and  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  'if  we  could  by  magic  clear  our  minds  of 
cant,  all  we  should  need  as  an  introduction  to  the  score  would  consist 
of  a  musical  analysis  such  as  Schumann  wrote,  or  more  recently  T.  S. 
Wotton.'  (Berlioz:  Four  Works  (Musical  Pilgrim  Series)  gives  an  admirable 
detailed  analysis  with  notations.) 

The  'Estelle'  melody  is  the  subject  of  the  introduction  (played  after  the 
opening  chord,  by  the  muted  strings).  The  melody  proper,  the  idee  fixe, 
which  opens  the  main  body  of  the  movement  and  which  is  to  recur, 
transformed,  in  each  succeeding  movement,  contains  the  'Estelle'  phrase 
from  its  sixteenth  bar,  in  mounting  sequences  of  the  lover's  sighs. 

The  first  movement,  like  the  slow  movement,  which  makes  full  use  of 
the  idee  fixe,  is  characterized  by  its  ample,  long-lined  melody,  never  in 
the  least  obscured,  but  rather  set  off  in  high  relief  by  the  harmonic 
color,  the  elaborate  but  exciting  effect  of  the  swift,  running  passages  in 
the  accompaniment.  Even  the  rhapsodic  interjections  accentuate  and 
dramatize  the  melodic  voice  of  the  'artist'  declaring  his  passion.  For  all 
its  freedom,  there  is  a  clear  exposition  with  a  second  theme  in  the 
dominant,  followed  by  a  repeat  sign,  a  development  (unorthodox  and 
richly  resourceful),  a  return  to  the  original  form  of  the  theme  with  the 
added  voice  of  the  solo  oboe  (the  happy  inspiration  of  a  re-working, 
praised  by  Schumann)  and  a  pianissimo  coda,  ' religiosamente' . 
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In  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  'ball  scene'  is  the  waltz-scherzo.  Its 
main  theme,  which  is  introduced  simply  by  the  violins  after  a  sweeping 
introduction  of  harp  chords  and  string  tremolos,  is  sinuous  and  swaying 
in  a  way  which  must  have  revealed  to  audiences  of  1830  new  possibili- 
ties in  the  'valse'  then  still  constrained  by  the  stilted,  hopping  rotations 
of  the  German  dance.  But  presently  the  idee  fixe  (sounding  quite  natural 
in  the  triple  rhythm)  is  introduced  by  the  flute  and  oboe.  The  waltz 
theme  proper  returns  to  complete  the  movement,  except  for  a  pianis- 
simo interruption  by  the  persistent  motive  (clarinet  and  horn)  before 
the  close. 

The  Scene  aux  champs  opens  with  a  gentle  duet  between  the  english 
horn  and  the  oboe  'in  the  distance',  as  of  one  shepherd  answering 
another.  At  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  voice  of  the  english  horn 
returns,  but  the  melancholy  pipings  have  no  response  save  the  soft 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  as  in  the  last  remnants  of  a  dying  storm. 
This  bucolic  prelude  and  postlude  have  no  relation  to  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  by  notation,  musical  precedent,  or  any  plausible  'pro- 
gram'. Yet  any  sensitive  musician  submits  willingly  to  the  spell  of  what 
is  probably  the  most  intense  and  highly  imaginative  movement  of  the 
symphony,  where  the  idee  fixe,  by  now  pretty  thoroughly  worked, 
appears  in  the  fresh  and  entrancing  guise  of  a  sort  of  romantic  exaltation. 

The  march  to  the  scaffold  rolls  inexorably  with  resolute  and  unrelaxing 
rhythm  to  its  thundering  close,  just  before  which  the  clarinet  fills  a 
sudden  silence  with  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  idee  fixe,  heard  only 
this  once,  until  it  is  cut  short  with  a  mighty  chord.  This  ironclad  move- 
ment is  in  complete  and  violent  contrast  with  all  that  has  gone  before. 
But  the  finale,  the  Songe  d'une  nuit  de  sabbat,  is  fearsome  in  another 
way  —  its  many  weird  effects,  then  undreamt  of  in  a  symphony,  must 
have  been  more  than  startling  in  the  correct  and  musty  concert  world 
of  its  day.  Only  Berlioz  could  have  summoned  such  new  colors  from 
the  depths  and  heights  of  the  orchestra.  The  first  allegro  again  softly 
brings  in  the  ubiquitous  theme,  but  now  its  grace  and  ardor  is  gone,  and 
presently  the  violins  defile  it  with  sharp  accents  and  sardonic,  mocking 
trills.  The  E  flat  clarinet  squeals  it  out  and  the  whole  orchestra  becomes 
vertiginous  with  it.  Then  come  the  tolling  bells  and  the  chant  of  death. 
The  theme  which  rocks  along  in  a  6/8  rhythm,  foreshadowing  a  certain 
apprentice  sorcerer,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  double  fugue  in  the  final 
section,  entitled  'Ronde  du  sabbat',  where  it  is  ingeniously  combined 
with  the  Dies  Irae. 


BERLIOZ  AND  THE  FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY 
by  Philip  Hale 

Berlioz  published  the  following  preface  to  the  full  score  of  the  sym- 
phony (the  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp): 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons 
himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too 
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weak  to  result  in  death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by 
the  strangest  visions,  during  which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recol- 
lections are  translated  in  his  sick  brain  into  musical  thoughts  and  images. 
The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him  a  melody,  like  a  fixed 
idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

PART  ONE 
DAY  DREAMS,  PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  cfes  passions,  those 
moments  of  causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before 
seeing  her  whom  he  loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  sud- 
denly inspired  him,  his  moments  of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury, 
his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his  religious  consolations. 

PART  TWO 
A  BALL 

He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  fete. 

PART  THREE 
SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a 
Ranz-des-v  aches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene 
around  him,  the  light  rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze, 
some  hopes  he  has  recently  conceived,  all  combine  to  restore  an  un- 
wonted calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more  cheerful  coloring  to  his 
thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beating,  he  is  agi- 
tated with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One  of 
the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers 
him.  The  sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  . 
silence. . . . 

PART  FOUR 
MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to 
death,  and  led  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a 
march  which  is  now  sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in 
which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transi- 
tion upon  the  most  resounding  outbursts.  At  the  end,  the  fixed  idea 
reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by  the 
fatal  stroke. 

PART  FIVE 
DREAM  OF  A  WITCHES'  SABBATH 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group 
of  ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together 
for  his  obsequies.  He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter, 
shrieks  to  which  other  shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again 
reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble  and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an 
ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it  is  she  who  comes  to  the 
witches'  sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  ...  she  takes  part 
in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies 
Irae.  Witches'  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Die  Irae  together. 
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In  a  preamble  to  this  program,  relating  mostly  to  some  details  of 
stage-setting  when  the  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  artiste  is  given  entire, 
Berlioz  also  writes:  If  the  symphony  is  played  separately  at  a  concert, 
.  .  .  the  program  does  not  absolutely  need  to  be  distributed  among  the 
audience,  and  only  the  titles  of  the  five  movements  need  be  printed,  as 
the  symphony  can  offer  by  itself  (the  composer  hopes)  a  musical  inter- 
est independent  of  all  dramatic  intention/ 

This  program  differs  from  the  one  originally  conceived  by  Berlioz. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Humbert  Ferrand,  April  16  1830,  Berlioz  sketched 
the  argument  of  the  symphony  'as  it  will  be  published  in  the  program 
and  distributed  in  the  hall  on  the  day  of  the  concert'.  According  to  this 
argument  the  'Scene  in  the  fields'  preceded  the  'Ball  scene'.  'Now,  my 
friend/  wrote  Berlioz,  'see  how  I  have  woven  my  romance,  or  rather  my 
story,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  recognize  the  hero.  I  sup- 
pose that  an  artist  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination,  finding  himself  in 
the  mental  state  that  Chateaubriand  has  painted  so  admirably  in  Rene, 
sees  for  the  first  time  a  woman  who  realizes  the  ideal  of  beauty  and 
charms  that  his  heart  has  long  yearned  for,  and  he  falls  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  Strange  to  say,  the  image  of  the  loved  one  never  comes 
into  his  mind  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical  thought  in  which 
he  finds  the  characteristic  grace  and  nobility  attributed  by  him  to  his 
beloved.  This  double  idee  fixe  —  obsessing  idea  —  constantly  pursues 
him;  hence  the  constant  apparition  in  all  the  movements  of  the  chief 
melody  of  the  first  allegro. 

'After  a  thousand  agitations  he  entertains  some  hope;  he  believes  that 
he  is  loved  in  turn.  Happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  country,  he  hears 
afar  off  two  shepherds  playing  in  dialoguing  a  ranz  des  vaches,  and  this 
pastoral  duet  throws  him  into  a  delightful  reverie.  The  melody  reappears 
a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  themes  of  the  adagio. 

'He  is  at  a  ball,  but  the  festal  tumult  cannot  distract  him;  the  obsessing 
idea  still  haunts  him,  and  the  dear  melody  sets  his  heart  a-beating  during 
a  brilliant  waltz. 

'In  a  fit  of  despair  he  poisons  himself  with  opium;  the  narcotic  does  not 
kill  him,  it  gives  him  a  horrible  dream  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has 
killed  his  loved  one,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  that  he  is  present 
at  his  own  execution.  March  to  the  scaffold:  immense  procession  of 
executioners,  soldiers,  people.  At  the  end  the  melody  again  appears,  as 
a  last  thought  of  love,  and  it  is  interrupted  by  the  fatal  blow. 

'He  then  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a  disgusting  mob  of  sorcerers  and 
devils  united  to  celebrate  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  They  call  to  some 
one  afar.  At  last  the  melody  arrives,  hitherto  always  graceful,  but  now 
became  a  trivial  and  mean  dance  tune;  it  is  the  beloved  who  comes  to 
the  Sabbath  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  procession  of  her  victim.  She  is 
now  only  a  courtesan  worthy  to  figure  in  such  an  orgy.  The  ceremony 
begins.  The  bells  toll,  the  infernal  crew  kneel,  a  chorus  sings  the  prose 
for  the' dead,  the  plain-song  (Dies  Irae),  two  other  choirs  repeat  it  by 
parodying  it  in  a  burlesque  manner;  then  there  is  the  mad  whirl  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  at  its  wildest  height  the  dance  tune  is  blended  with  the 
Dies  Irae,  and  the  dream  is  at  an  end/ 
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Julien  Tiersot  published  in  the  Menestrel  (Paris),  June  26  1904,  a  hitherto 
unpublished  draft  of  the  program  of  this  symphony;  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  draft  made  by  Berlioz  for  the  first  printed  program.  The  manuscript 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatory  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  introductory  note:  'Each  part  of  this  orchestral  drama  being 
only  the  musical  development  of  given  situations,  the  composer  thinks 
it  indispensable  to  explain  the  subject  in  advance.  The  following  pro- 
gramme, then,  should  be  regarded  as  the  spoken  text  of  an  opera,  which 
serves  to  introduce  the  pieces  of  music,  to  describe  the  character,  to 
determine  the  expression. 

The  author  supposes  a  young  musician  affected  by  that  mental  disease 
which  a  celebrated  writer  calls  le  vague  des  passions'  (thus  Berlioz 
begins).  The  description  of  the  motive  is  about  as  before;  but  this  sen- 
tence is  added:  'The  transition  from  this  state  of  melancholy  reverie, 
interrupted  by  some  fits  of  joy  without  true  cause,  to  that  of  delirious 
passion  with  its  movements  of  fury,  jealousy,  its  returns  of  tenderness, 
its  tears,  etc.,  is  the  subject  of  the  first  part. 

'The  artist  is  placed  in  the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  life,  —  in  the 
midst  of  a  tumultuous  festival,  in  the  peaceful  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  but  everywhere,  in  town,  in  the  fields,  the  cherished 
image  comes  to  his  mind  and  throws  trouble  into  his  soul. 

'One  evening  in  the  country,  he  hears  two  shepherds  dialoguing  a  ranz 
des  vaches:  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  itself,  the  rustling  of  trees  gently 
stirred  by  the  wind,  reasons  for  hope  conceived  not  long  ago,  —  all 
these  things  co-operate  in  giving  his  heart  an  unaccustomed  calm  and 
his  mind  a  more  smiling  complexion. 

"I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  says  to  himself. 
"Soon  perhaps  I  shall  no  longer  be  alone, 
But  if  she  should  deceive  me!" 

This  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  and  these  ideas  of  happiness  disturbed  by 
certain  dark  forebodings,  form  the  subject  of  the  adagio. 

'After  having  the  sure  knowledge  that  she  whom  he  adores  does  not 
return  his  love,  but  is  incapable  of  comprehending  it,  and  furthermore 
has  made  herself  unworthy  of  it,  the  artist  poisons  himself  with  opium/ 
The  description  that  follows  is  practically  the  one  already  published. 

In  the  description  of  the  Sabbath  the  composer  does  not  frankly  char- 
acterize the  once  loved  one  as  a  courtesan. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Berlioz  changed  fundamentally  his  original  intention. 
The  artist  was  originally  supposed  to  live  the  experiences  of  the  first 
three  scenes  in  the  course  of  his  normal  life:  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug  he  dreamed  the  horrible  dreams  of  his  execution  and  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  program  finally  printed  at  the  beginning  of  his  score,  all  the 
scenes  are  an  opium  dream. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  symphony?  Who  was  the  woman  that  in- 
spired the  music  and  was  so  bitterly  assailed  in  the  argument  sent 
to  Ferrand? 
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Harriet  Constance  Smithson,  known  in  Paris  as  Henrietta  Smithson,  born 
at  Ennis,  Ireland,  March  18  1800,  was  seen  as  Ophelia  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Odeon,  Paris,  September  11  1827,  after  engagements  in  Ireland  and 
England.  She  appeared  there  first  on  September  6  with  Kemble,  Powers, 
and  Liston.  Her  success  was  immediate  and  overwhelming.  (Boschot 
describes  her  as  she  looked  in  1827:  'Tall,  lithe,  with  shoulders  rather 
fat  and  with  full  bust,  a  supple  figure,  a  face  of  an  astonishing  white- 
ness, with  bulging  eyes  like  those  of  the  glowing  Mme  de  Stael,  but  eyes 
gentle,  dreamy,  and  sometimes  sparkling  with  passion.  And  this  Harriet 
Smithson  had  the  most  beautiful  arms,  —  bulbous  flesh,  sinuous  line. 
They  had  the  effect  on  a  man  of  a  caress  of  a  flower.  And  the  voice  of 
Harriet  Smithson  was  music/) 

She  appeared  as  Juliet,  September  15  of  the  same  year.  Berlioz  saw  these 
first  performances.  He  did  not  then  know  a  word  of  English:  Shakes- 
peare was  revealed  to  him  only  through  the  mist  of  Letourneur's  transla- 
tion. After  the  third  act  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  he  could  scarcely  breathe: 
he  suffered  as  though  'an  iron  hand  was  clutching'  his  heart,  and  he 
exclaimed,  'I  am  lost.'  And  the  story  still  survives,  in  spite  of  Berlioz's 
denial,  that  he  then  exclaimed:  'That  woman  shall  be  my  wife!  And  on 
that  drama  I  shall  write  my  greatest  symphony.'  He  married  her,  and 
he  was  thereafter  miserable.  He  wrote  the  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony. 
To  the  end  he  preferred  the  'Love  Scene'  to  all  his  other  music. 

Berlioz  has  told  in  his  Memoirs  the  story  of  his  wooing.  He  was  madly  in 
love.  After  a  tour  in  Holland,  Miss  Smithson  went  back  to  London,  but 
Berlioz  saw  her  always  by  his  side;  she  was  his  obsessing  idea,  the 
inspiring  Muse.  When  he  learned  through  the  journals  of  her  triumphs 
in  London  in  June  1829,  he  dreamed  of  composing  a  great  work,  the 
'Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist',  to  triumph  by  her  side  and  through  her. 
He  wrote  Ferrand,  February  6  1830:  'I  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish 
of  an  interminable  and  inextinguishable  passion,  without  motive,  with- 
out cause.  She  is  always  at  London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me: 
all  my  remembrances  awake  and  unite  to  wound  me;  I  hear  my  heart 
beating,  and  its  pulsations  shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam 
engine.  Each  muscle  of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain!  'Tis  ter- 
rible! O  unhappy  one!  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the 
poetry,  all  the  infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she 
to  die  through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great 
symphony  ("Episode  in  the  life  of  an  artist"),  in  which  the  development 
of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head,  but  I 
cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait.' 

He  wrote  Ferrand  on  April  16  1830:  'Since  my  last  I  have  experienced 
terrible  hurricanes,  and  my  vessel  has  cracked  and  groaned  horribly,  but 
at  last  it  has  righted  itself;  it  now  sails  tolerably  well.  Frightful  truths, 
discovered  and  indisputable,  have  started  my  cure;  and  I  think  that  it 
will  be  as  complete  as  my  tenacious  nature  will  permit.  I  am  about  to 
confirm  my  resolution  by  a  work  which  satisfies  me  completely.'  He  then 
inserted  the  argument  which  is  published  above.  'Behold,  my  dear 
friend,  the  scheme  of  this  immense  symphony.  I  am  just  writing  the  last 
note  of  it.  If  I  can  be  ready  on  Whitsunday  May  30,  I  shall  give  a  concert 
at  the  Nouveautes,  with  an  orchestra  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  players. 
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I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  copied  parts  ready.  Just  now  I  am  stupid; 
the  frightful  effort  of  thought  necessary  to  the  production  of  my  work 
has  tired  my  imagination,  and  I  should  like  to  sleep  and  rest  continually. 
But  if  the  brain  sleeps,  the  heart  keeps  awake.' 

He  wrote  to  Ferrand  on  May  13  1830:  'I  think  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  scheme  of  my  'Fantastic  symphony'  which  I  sent  you  in  my 
letter.  The  vengeance  is  not  too  great;  besides,  I  did  not  write  the  'Dream 
of  a  sabbath  night'  in  this  spirit.  I  do  not  wish  to  avenge  myself.  I  pity 
her  and  I  despise  her.  She's  an  ordinary  woman,  endowed  with  an 
instinctive  genius  for  expressing  the  lacerations  of  the  human  soul,  but 
she  has  never  felt  them,  and  she  is  incapable  of  conceiving  an  immense 
and  noble  sentiment,  as  that  with  which  I  honored  her.  I  make  to-day 
my  last  arrangements  with  the  managers  of  the  Nouveautes  for  my  con- 
cert the  30th  of  this  month.  They  are  very  honest  fellows  and  very 
accommodating.  We  shall  begin  to  rehearse  the  'Fantastic  symphony'  in 
three  days;  all  the  parts  have  been  copied  with  the  greatest  care;  there 
are  2,300  pages  of  music;  nearly  400  francs  for  the  copying.  We  hope  to 
have  decent  receipts  on  Whitsunday,  for  all  the  theatres  will  be  closed. 
...  I  hope  that  the  wretched  woman  will  be  there  that  day;  at  any  rate 
there  are  many  conspiring  at  the  Feydeau  to  make  her  go.  I  do  not 
believe  it,  however;  she  will  surely  recognize  herself  in  reading  the 
program  of  my  instrumental  drama,  and  then  she  will  take  good  care 
not  to  appear.  Well,  God  knows  all  that  will  be  said,  there  are  so  many 
who  know  my  story!'  He  hoped  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  'incredible 
tenor',  Haizinger,  and  of  Schroder-Devrient,  who  were  then  singing  in 
opera  at  the  Salle  Favart. 

The  'frightful  truths'  about  Miss  Smithson  were  sheer  calumnies.  Berlioz 
made  her  tardy  reparation  in  the  extraordinary  letter  written  to  Ferrand, 
October  11  1833,  shortly  after  his  marriage.  He  too  had  been  slandered: 
her  friends  had  told  her  that  he  was  an  epileptic,  that  he  was  mad.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  the  slanders,  he  raged,  he  disappeared  for  two  days, 
and  wandered  over  lonely  plains  outside  Paris,  and  at  last  slept,  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  a  field  near  Sceaux.  His  friends  had 
searched  Paris  for  him,  even  the  morgue.  After  his  return  he  was 
obstinately  silent  for  several  days. 

Hence  his  longing  for  public  vengeance  on  the  play-actress.  After  a 
poorly  attended  rehearsal  the  managers  abandoned  the  project,  and 
Berlioz  was  left  with  his  2,300  pages  of  copied  music.  He  then  tried  to 
console  himself  with  his  'Ariel',  Camille  Moke  whom  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  marry.  (Marie  Felicite  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian 
teacher  of  languages,  was  born  at  Paris,  September  4  1811;  she  died  at 
St  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30  1875.  As  a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her 
fifteenth  year  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia.  She  was  a 
pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848  to  1872  she  taught 
at  the  Brussels  Conservatory.)  He  was  jilted  by  her,  and,  although  he 
was  awarded  the  prix  de  Rome  in  1830,  he  was  profoundly  unhappy  in 
consequence  of  her  coquetry.  The  story  of  his  relations  with  the  pianist 
Camille,  afterwards  Mme  Pleyel,  and  her  relations  with  Ferdinand  Hiller 
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is  a  curious  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien,  Tiersot, 
Boschet,  and  by  Berlioz  himself  in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  his  bitter 
'Euphonia,  ou  la  ville  musicale/  a  'novel  of  the  future',  published  in 
Berlioz's  'Les  soirees  d'orchestre'.  Hippeau  advanced  the  theory  that  it 
was  Camille,  not  Miss  Smithson,  on  whom  Berlioz  wished  to  take  venge- 
ance by  the  program  of  his  'Sabbath',  but  Tiersot  has  conclusively  dis- 
proved the  theory  by  his  marshalling  of  dates. 

At  last  Berlioz  determined  to  give  a  grand  concert  at  which  his  cantata 
Sardanapale,  which  took  the  prix  de  Rome,  and  the  'Fantastic  sym- 
phony' would  be  performed.  Furthermore,  Miss  Smithson  was  then  in 
Paris.  The  concert  was  announced  for  November  14  1830,  but  it  was 
postponed  till  December  5  of  that  year.  'I  shall  give,'  he  wrote  Ferrand, 
November  19,  'at  two  o'clock,  at  the  Conservatory,  an  immense  concert, 
in  which  will  be  performed  the  overture  to  Les  Francs  luges,  the  Chant 
sacre  and  the  Chant  guerrier  from  the  Melodies  ['Melodies  irlandaises', 
composed  in  1829,  published  in  1830  (op.  2),  and  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Moore.  The  words  were  adapted  from  Moore's  poem  by  F.  Gounet.  The 
set,  then  entitled  'Irlande',  was  published  again  about  1850.],  the  scene 
Sardanapale,  with  one  hundred  musicians  for  THE  CONFLAGRATION, 
and  at  last  the  "Fantastic  symphony".  Come,  come,  it  will  be  terrible! 
Habeneck  will  conduct  the  giant  orchestra.  I  count  on  you.'  He  wrote 
to  him  on  December  7:  'This  time  you  must  come;  I  have  had  a  furious 
success.  The  "Fantastic  symphony"  has  been  received  with  shouts  and 
stampings;  the  "March  to  the  scaffold"  was  redemanded;  the  "Sabbath" 
has  overwhelmed  everything  by  its  satanic  effect.'  Camille  after  this 
concert  called  Berlioz  'her  dear  Lucifer,  her  handsome  Satan',  but  Miss 
Smithson  was  not  present;  she  was  at  the  Opera  at  a  performance  for  her 
benefit,  and  she  mimed  there  for  the  first  and  last  time  the  part  of 
Fenella  in  Auber's  'Muette  de  Portici'.  The  symphony  made  a  sensation; 
it  was  attacked  and  defended  violently,  and  Cherubini  answered,  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  heard  it:  'Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'aller  savoir  comment  il 
nefaut  pas  faire'. 

After  Berlioz  returned  from  Italy,  he  purposed  to  give  a  concert.  He 
learned  accidentally  that  Miss  Smithson  was  still  in  Paris;  but  she  had 
no  thought  of  her  old  adorer;  after  professional  disappointments  in 
London,  due  perhaps  to  her  Irish  accent,  she  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  an  English  theatre.  The  public  in  Paris  knew  her  no 
more;  she  was  poor  and  at  her  wit's  ends.  Invited  to  go  to  a  concert, 
she  took  a  carriage,  and  then,  looking  over  the  program,  she  read 
the  argument  of  the  'Fantastic  symphony',  which  with  Lelio,  its  supple- 
ment, was  performed  on  December  9  1832.  Fortunately,  Berlioz  had 
revised  the  program  and  omitted  the  coarse  insult  in  the  program 
of  the  'Sabbath';  but,  as  soon  as  she  was  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Conser- 
vatory, some  who  knew  Berlioz's  original  purpose  chuckled,  and  spread 
malicious  information.  Miss  Smithson,  moved  by  the  thought  that  her 
adorer,  as  the  hero  of  the  symphony,  tried  to  poison  himself  for  her, 
accepted  the  symphony  as  a  flattering  tribute. 
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Tiersot  describes  the  scene  at  this  second  performance  in  1832.  The  pit 
was  crowded,  as  on  the  great  days  of  romantic  festival  occasions,  — 
Dumas's  'Antony'  was  then  jamming  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  —  with 
pale,  long-haired  youths,  who  believed  firmly  that  'to  make  art'  was  the 
only  worthy  occupation  on  the  earth;  they  had  strange,  fierce  counte- 
nances, curled  moustaches,  Merovingian  hair  or  hair  cut  brushlike,  ex- 
travagant doublets,  velvet-faced  coats  thrown  back  on  the  shoulders. 
The  women  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  with 
coiffures  a  la  girafe,  high  shell  combs,  shoulder-of-mutton  sleeves,  and 
short  petticoats  that  revealed  buskins.  Berlioz  was  seated  behind  the 
drums,  and  his  'monstrous  antediluvian  hair  rose  from  his  forehead  as  a 
primeval  forest  on  a  steep  cliff'.  Heine  was  in  the  hall.  He  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  Sabbath,  'where  the  Devil  sings  the  mass,  where  the 
music  of  the  Catholic  church  is  parodied  with  the  most  horrible,  the 
most  outrageous  buffoonery.  It  is  a  farce  in  which  all  the  serpents  that 
we  carry  hidden  in  the  heart  raise  their  heads,  hissing  with  pleasure  and 
biting  their  tails  in  the  transport  of  their  joy.  .  .  .  Mme  Smithson  was 
there,  whom  the  French  actresses  have  imitated  so  closely.  M.  Berlioz 
was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years,  and  it  is  to  this  pas- 
sion that  we  owe  the  savage  symphony  which  we  hear  today.'  It  is  said 
that,  each  time  Berlioz  met  her  eyes,  he  beat  the  drums  with  redoubled 
fury.  Heine  added:  'Since  then  Miss  Smithson  has  become  Mme  Berlioz, 
and  her  husband  has  cut  his  hair.  When  I  heard  the  symphony  again  last 
winter,  I  saw  him  still  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  in  his  place  near  the 
drums.  The  beautiful  Englishwoman  was  in  a  stage-box,  and  their  eyes 
again  met:  but  he  no  longer  beat  with  such  rage  on  his  drums.' 

Musician  and  play-actress  met,  and  after  mutual  distrust  and  recrimina- 
tion there  was  mutual  love.  She  was  poor  and  in  debt;  on  March  16 
1833,  she  broke  her  leg,  and  her  stage  career  was  over.  Berlioz  pressed 
her  to  marry  him;  both  families  objected;  there  were  violent  scenes; 
Berlioz  tried  to  poison  himself  before  her  eyes;  Miss  Smithson  at  last 
gave  way,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  October  3  1833.  It  was 
an  unhappy  one. 

'A  separation  became  inevitable,'  says  Legouve.  'She  who  had  been  Mile 
Smithson,  grown  old  and  ungainly  before  her  time,  and  ill  besides, 
retired  to  a  humble  lodging  at  Montmartre,  where  Berlioz,  notwithstand- 
ing his  poverty,  faithfully  and  decently  provided  for  her.  He  went  to  see 
her  as  a  friend,  for  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  her,  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  ever;  but  he  loved  her  differently,  and  that  difference  had 
produced  a  chasm  between  them.' 

After  some  years  of  acute  physical  as  well  as  mental  suffering,  the  once 
famous  play-actress  died,  March  3  1854.  Berlioz  put  two  wreaths  on  her 
grave,  one  for  him  and  one  for  their  absent  son,  the  sailor.  And  Jules 
Janin  sang  her  requiem  in  a  memorable  feuilleton. 
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We're  sick  of  being  served  baked  beans  on  plastic 
by  John  Gale 

John  Gale,  a  writer  for  London's  Sunday  newspaper  The  Observer, 
recently  visited  Colin  Davis  at  his  home  in  London.  He  spoke  to  him  on 
various  musical  topics,  particularly  about  Berlioz,  who  died  100  years 
ago.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  interview,  which  is  reprinted 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The  Observer,  and  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington   Post  Syndicate. 


'Berlioz/  said  Mr  Davis  'was  a  typical  example  of  the  discrepancy  between 
imagination  and  satanic  fact.  Yet  he  wasn't  an  impractical  person.  He 
hated  to  be  in  debt  and  always  paid  them  off,  and  he  liked  to  live  in  a 
civilised  way.  I  don't  think  he  was  all  that  Bohemian.  He  had  a  tremen- 
dous helping  of  vitality,  like  all  these  creative  people,  and  it  came  out  in 
strange  ways. 

'His  memoirs  have  some  very  tall  stories  in  them,  most  of  which  I  now 
believe  to  be  true.  He  was  engaged  to  a  young  girl  called  Camille;  then 
he  went  off  to  Rome,  and  he  heard  she'd  decided  to  marry  someone 
else.  He  decided  to  make  a  scene  and  dressed  up  in  women's  clothes 
and  went  off  with  a  brace  of  pistols  tucked  in  his  knickers. 

'He  got  fed  up  with  this  idea  and  tried  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea 
instead,  which  he  did,  and  it  rather  sobered  him  up.  They  fished  him  out 
and  he  hung  around  writing  the  overture  for  "King  Lear"  on  the  sea 
shore,  for  which  he  was  arrested,  because  the  police  commissioner  didn't 
see  how  anyone  could  compose  without  a  piano  and  thought  that  any- 
one sitting  on  the  shore  making  notes  must  be  a  spy. 

'The  other  way  he  was  odd  was  that  all  his  heroes  were  classical.  He 
had  been  taught  Virgil  when  he  was  a  boy  and  he  got  emotionally 
involved  with  the  story  of  Aeneas.  This  passion  never  left  him,  because 
he  wrote  his  greatest  piece  on  the  story  of  Aeneas.  The  other  thing  that 
really  floored  him  was  Shakespeare.  His  musical  heroes  were  the  same 
kind  of  people:  Gluck,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  And  because  he  wor- 
shipped them  so  much  he  lived  in  their  world  and  he  didn't  live,  curi- 
ously, in  the  world  of  music  round  about  him:  which  is  why  he  got  out 
of  date  in  his  own  time. 

'Wagner  developed  musical  language  in  the  direction  of  harmony  almost 
exclusively:  melody  and  rhythm  were  left  behind;  and  this  enabled  the 
nineteenth  century  to  indulge  its  taste  for  the  expression  of  personal 
feeling.' 

Which  Mr  Davis  did  not  like?  'I  think  it's  a  total  disaster.  I'm  on  Berlioz's 
side  here.  The  disaster  was  that  "Tristan"  came  50  years  too  early  and  we 
were  denied  musical  development  for  that  length  of  time. 

'The  curious  thing  about  this  is  that  Berlioz  always  talked  about  the 
expression  of  purist  feeling  and  emotion.  What  he  meant  by  "pure" 
was  the  extent  of  classical  refinement:  as  though  you  had  a  length  of 
copper  and  beat  and  beat  it  till  it  became  a  rare  and  fine  object.  This 
is  the  complete  opposite  to  Wagner:  Wagner  is  great  lumps  of  ore 
waiting  for  someone  to  work  it. 
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'Berlioz  was  primarily  interested  in  melody  and  rhythm,  and  his  harmony 
is  entirely  subservient  to  his  melody.  He  is  one  of  the  great  tune  writers. 

'His  mind  was  exceedingly  original.  He  had  an  ear  for  sounds  which  is 
unequalled  by  anybody,  and  he  makes  music  do  all  sorts  of  things  which 
appear  to  be  unmusical.  When  Cleopatra  dies,  all  the  music  there  is  is 
a  sort  of  twitch:  the  twitch  of  a  dying  woman;  you  can't  say  it  isn't  music: 
but  it's  not  a  logical  kind  of  music  at  all.  And  I  think  what  he  did  was 
to  make  music  do  entirely  what  he  wanted  it  to  do.  He  didn't  serve  the 
Great  God  of  Music,  like  that  organist  in  St  Thomas's  in  Leipzig  —  J.  S. 
Bach,  I  mean.  People  may  not  understand  this.  What  I'm  trying  to 
express  is  why  people  really  don't  like  Berlioz  and  why  I  do. 

'I'm  sympathetic  with  why  they  don't  like  him,  but  I  think  they're 
denying  something  in  themselves  if  they  reject  him.  You  won't  find  the 
order,  the  beauty,  the  harmony  and  the  intellectual  dialectic  that  you 
find  in  what  Western  Europe  has  found  as  its  greatest  music  —  and  yet, 
after  all,  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  world.  But  you  will  find  an  archaic 
grandeur,  a  real  sense  of  terror  and  of  destructive  impulses  that  inhabit 
all  of  us.  To  me  this  is  why  Berlioz  is  really  on.  Because  he's  telling  us 
something  we  all  need  to  know.  We  need  "The  Damnation  of  Faust", 
we  need  to  know  what  this  force  is,  this  snarling  destroyer;  but  we  won't 
face  up  to  it;  and  it's  what  is  the  matter  with  us. 

'In  the  first  part  of  "The  Trojans",  the  fall  of  Troy,  what  could  be  better 
than  this  hysterical  rejoicing,  because  the  Trojans  want  to  think  that  the 
danger  is  past?  It's  just  like  us,  burying  our  heads  deeper  and  deeper, 
in  the  sand  of  material  comfort  while  the  missiles  pile  up. 

He  felt  in  the  air  that  something  was  going  to  happen  to  us?  'It's  got 
to.  By  saying  it  we're  probably  bringing  it  to  pass;  everyone  has  their 
little  crumb  to  add  to  it.  The  world  has  got  to  such  a  strange  state  so 
quickly  in  the  last  50  years  that  it  can't  go  on  with  the  old  order.  And  I 
think  that's  what  everybody  is  trying  to  say.  All  these  protests  are 
showing  this  is  so. 

1  don't  know  whether  you've  got  to  destroy  everything  to  clear  the 
ground  or  whether  we  should  hold  on  to  what  we've  got  until  we  can  see 
what  will  take  their  place.  I'm  sure  you  see  what  I  mean.  But  this  is  all 
political,  and  not  Berlioz. 

'Yet  musicians  are  getting  mixed  up  in  it.  Henze  has  been  involved  in 
scenes  recently  in  Germany.  Boulez  has  come  to  stand  for  the  need  for 
change,  and  he's  sometimes  said  dangerous  and  subversive  things, 
like  "we  must  blow  up  the  opera  houses".  At  the  same  time  as  this 
ferment  of  unrest,  Western  Europe,  alas,  seems  to  be  moving  to  the  right 
and  becoming  more  authoritarian  and  rigid.  This,  I  suppose,  is  inevitable, 
as  a  kind  of  reaction. 

'Personally,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  that  to  turn 
man  into  a  consuming  animal  is  an  affront  to  his  dignity.  And  we  won't 
have  it.  We're  sick  of  this:  being  served  up  baked  beans  on  plastic' 

copyright  ©  1969  by  The  London  Observer;  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  Syndicate. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


GEORGES  PRETRE  was  born  in  France  in 
1924.  He  studied  at  the  Douai  Conserva- 
tory, then  moved  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  where  he  enrolled  in  the  Conserva- 
tory there.  He  graduated  in  1944  with  first 
prize.  After  further  studies  with  Andre 
Cluytens,  he  made  his  professional  debut 
in  Marseilles,  conducting  'Samson  and 
Delila'.  For  three  seasons  he  stayed  in 
Marseilles,  then  moved  to  other  French 
opera  houses  and  became  musical  director 
at  Toulouse.  In  1956  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Opera  comique,  was 
soon  engaged  by  all  the  major  orchestras  in  Paris,  and  appeared  as 
guest  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Portugal  and  Italy. 

He  made  his  debut  in  the  United  States  in  1959  at  the  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1963  when  he  conducted  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  the  touring  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Early  the  following  year  he  conducted  a  concert  performance  in 
Carnegie  Hall  of  The  Carmelites  by  the  American  Opera  Society  in 
memory  of  Francis  Poulenc. 

Meanwhile  he  appeared  at  the  Vienna  Festival  conducting  the  State 
Opera,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  permanent  conductor,  and  gave 
concerts  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tras, as  well  as  fulfilling  other  engagements  throughout  Europe. 

Georges  Pretre  has  returned  several  times  to  the  United  States.  He  has 
conducted  many  of  the  major  orchestras,  including  the  Philadelphia, 
the  Cleveland,  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
and  has  appeared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  has  recorded  for 
Angel  and  RCA.  Georges  Pretre  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony two  weeks  ago. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 


«aVicto« 

RED  SEM. 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 

Boston's  best 

American  Restaurant! 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


w 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 
Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.    Start 
anytime;   graduate  when  ready.    One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.   Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"   to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  ^ 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  M^ss.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


W70D 

i$19995 


I 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 
Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Bfl/i 


fue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

&or  Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51  MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

t.o.  EMBEDS  co. 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


•converse 


^^% 


Maiden,  Massachusetts  02148 


In  case  the  concert 

SnOUlU  GmQ.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


ty^bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  AND  DOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND        BLENDED  06  PROOF  », 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

iP^olcarie 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2  4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m.         I1 


IE  RITZ^E? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVES? 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY   U.S.    GOV'T    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 


_J 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music- — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 

C 


MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS     •      QUAIL     •      SQUABS 
C^S^r*  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

>\^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


UNITED     ST 
TRUST  COM 


ES 

ANY 


you 

never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  '  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

FIFTH  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  February  20  1969  at  8.30 

JORGE  MESTER  conductor 

RESPIGHI  Gli  uccelli  (The  birds)  -  suite  for  small  orchestra 

MOZART  Symphony  no.  34  in  C  major  K.  338 

STRAVINSKY  Petrushka  (1947)* 

Jorge  Mester,  who  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1967, 
returns  to  conduct  the  Orchestra  later  this  month.  He  is  now  in  his 
second  season  as  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the  Louisville 
Symphony.  Born  in  Mexico  City  in  1935,  he  was  a  scholar  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center,  a  student  and  faculty  member  at  the  Juilliard  School 
before  starting  his  professional  conducting  career.  He  has  now  appeared 
with  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  program  includes  the 
three-movement  symphony  of  Mozart,  which  has  not  been  played  by 
the  Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  for  seventeen  years,  and  Respighi's  'The 
birds',  a  suite  of  arrangements  for  orchestra  of  music  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  composer  himself  conducted  the  Orches- 
tra in  a  program  of  his  own  works  in  1927,  the  year  in  which  he  com- 
posed 'The  birds'. 

SIXTH  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  17  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


TRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


elephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


ROLAND  HAYES,  Tenor 

In  addition  to  his  regular  concert  commitments,  will  accept  a  fe\ 
advanced  students  for  instruction  in  interpretative  singing. 

Concentration  will  be  on  the  musical  and  emotional  evaluation  of  th( 
word  and  phrase  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  poetry. 

58  ALLERTON  ST.,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  196 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •   in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Georges  Pretre;  Pierre  Boulez,  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
South  West  German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel 
Ancerl,  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles 
Wilson,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct  on 
July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

The  27th  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony's 
summer  academy  for  advanced  music  students,  will  open  on  Sunday 
June  29,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  delivers  the  opening  address.  Tanglewood 
on  parade',  the  day  of  concerts  given  by  members  of  the  Center,  will 
conclude  with  a  Gala  Concert  by  the  combined  Boston  Symphony  and 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras  (August  19).  The  series  of  'Contem- 
porary trends'  concerts,  given  for  the  first  time  last  year,  will  be  repeated. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available  on 
April  1  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 
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Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage     of    time     many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8b  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 
Mrs  John  L.  Grandin 
Co-chairmen,  Council  of  Friends 

To  all  members  of  our  audience 

You  and  many  others  are  needed  as  new  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  makes  a  contri- 
bution of  whatever  amount.  Annual  gifts  now  range  from  five  dollars 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 

No  concert  is  more  than  partly  paid  for  by  the  income  from  ticket 
sales.  By  becoming  a  Friend  you  join  the  others  who  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  lessening  the  Orchestra's  sizeable  annual  deficit 

As  a  Friend  you  also  receive  certain  privileges.  If  you  are  a  Friday  sub- 
scriber you  are  invited  to  the  series  of  Pre-symphony  Luncheons  held 
at  Horticultural  Hall.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  one  of  the  evening 
series  you  will  be  invited  to  one  of  the  post-concert  evening  recep- 
tions to  meet  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  Orchestra.  All  members 
of  the  Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual  meeting  which  will  be  held 
this  year  on  April  16  at  Symphony  Hall.  On  that  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  private  concert  followed  by  a  reception  for  Erich  Leinsdorf. 

Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important  the  sym- 
phony is  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

Your  support  of  the  Orchestra  is  vital. 


Please  enroll    (me)    (us)    as   a   member  of  the   Friends   of  the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


A  check  for  $- 


is  enclosed 


I  wish  to  pledge  $- 


payable  on  or  before  May  1  1969 


Indicate  series  you  attend 


Mr     Mrs     Miss 


Address 


Zip  code 


Please  make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra    Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston    Mass.  02115 

C/7ts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LE1NSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 
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THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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the  beautiful  American 
in  her  suit  for  Spring 

Impeccable  good  looks  in 
this  imported  tweed  of 
wool /viscose  meld. 

Designed  by  Tailorbrooke. 
Blue  or  rose.  Misses* 
sizes.    $100.   From 
our  new  collection. 
Coats  and  Suits. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  HO  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Po.rtnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 


bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  NeweM 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 
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Belted,  pocketed  and  flared — plaid 
taffeta  topped  with  velveteen  and 
rimmed  in  White  satin.  Red  top 
with  Black  and  White  plaid  skirt 
or  Green  with  Red  and  Green  plaid. 
Sizes  8-14.  $145.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fanway) 
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Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


hifi 

exchange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 


For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats  .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr. 

President,  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 


Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer,  Dodge,  Gardner 
&  Bradford 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 


Farley  &  Ketchum 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


The  symphony:  alive  and  well. 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex- 
ample,  wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  His  Symphony 
No.  I  (1953)  offers  an  exciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity  and  or- 
chestral virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  0|@> 

Trust  Department     •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •     742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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DO  YOU  have  a  treasured  possession  in  need  of  mending  or 
repair?  Will  skillful  painting,  sewing,  or  refinishing  restore  a 
cherished  object  to  its  original  use  and  beauty? 

©OUR  Special  Order  Department  is  prepared  to  take 
care  of  your  most  unusual  request.  Call  us  at 
536-5651. 

THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 


<£^J}u&y5*6Q> 


Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Fleetwood  Eldorado.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

You  don't  have  to  choose  between  a  luxury  car  and  a  personal  car. 
For  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate  in  motoring  pleasure  there  is  the 
front-wheel-drive  Eldorado,  most  personal  of  all  luxury  cars  and 
most  luxurious  of  all  personal  cars. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


LUBA'S 

tunic  pantsuit  — 
one  of 
the  smartest  looks 
you  could  own  this  spring. 
Junior  suits, 
fourth  floor 
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"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  11  1969  at  7.30 

PIERRE  BOULEZ     conductor 


HAYDN 


Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe, 
bassoon,  violin  and  cello  op.  84 


Allegro 

Andante 

Allegro  con  spirito 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 

SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

JULES  ESKIN     cello 

DEBUSSY 

Jeux  -  poeme  danse  (1912) 

intermission 

STRAVINSKY 

Symphonies  of  wind  instrur 

STRAVINSKY 

Four  studies  for  orchestra 

Dance 

Eccentric 

Canticle 

Madrid 

BERG 


Three  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  6 

Praludium  (Prelude) 
Reigers  (Rounds) 
Marsch  (March) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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FRANZ  JOSEPH   HAYDN 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin  and  cello 

op.  84 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Haydn  was  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  or  April  1  1732;  he 
died  in  Vienna  on  May  31  1809.  He  composed  the  Sinfonia  concertante  in 
1792,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  Salomon's  concert  in  London  on  March  9 
of  that  year. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings,  and  the  solo  quartet. 

Six  symphonies  for  each  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  London,  however 
prodigious  a  contribution,  were  not  the  sum  of  the  music  he  wrote 
for  the  concerts  of  Johann  Peter  Salomon.  During  his  first  visit  of 
eighteen  months  (between  January  2  1791  and  June  22  1792),  he  found 
time  to  write  a  Sinfonia  concertante  to  bring  forward  certain  talents 
in  Salomon's  orchestra,  in  particular  Salomon  himself,  as  leader  of  the 
violins  (nor  is  Salomon  slighted  in  the  score).  Haydn  conducted  it  at 
the  fourth  concert  on  March  9th  with  Salomon,  Menel,  Harrington  and 
Holmes  as  the  soloists,  repeated  the  performance  in  the  following  week 
and  again  at  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  on  May  3rd. 

Haydn  follows  the  old  concerto  grosso  style,  combining  and  alternat- 
ing the  two  groups,  the  tutti  and  the  concertino  of  four  instruments. 
The  small  group  plays  for  the  most  part  as  a  quartet,  a  high  string  and 
wind  instrument  balancing  a  low  string  and  wind  instrument.  While, 
according  to  quartet  procedure,  the  single  voices  are  heard  in  turn, 
there  is  little  opportunity  until  the  Finale  for  each  instrument  to  ex- 
ploit its  individual  character.  This  is  true  even  in  the  thirty-five  measures 
for  the  concertino  unaccompanied  which  take  the  place  of  a  cadenza 
before  the  close  of  the  first  movement.  In  the  Andante,  the  solo  voices 
within  the  quartet,  lightly  supported  by  the  orchestra,  take  the  melodic 
burden.  The  tutti  set  the  pace  of  the  lively  Finale,  whereupon  the  solo 
violin,  after  two  brief  interrupting  recitatives  (adagio),  becomes  the 
leading  voice.  The  two  wind  instruments  and  then  the  cello  have 
their  innings  before  the  concerted  close. 


JEWELERS 


Custom  Designing 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
237-2730 
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CLAUDE  DEBUSSY 
Jeux  -  poeme  danse 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Debussy  was  born  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  on  August  22  1862;  he  died  in 
Paris  on  March  25  1918.  He  composed  Jeux  in  1912,  and  the  ballet  was  first 
produced  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees  in 
Paris  on  May  15  1913.  The  choreography  was  by  Nijinsky,  the  costumes  and 
scenery  by  Leon  Bakst;  the  three  dancers  were  Tamar  Karsavina,  Ludmilla 
Schollar  and  Vaslav  Nijinsky,  and  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  The  music  was 
later  performed  as  a  concert  piece  and  was  so  introduced  to  Boston  by  Mon- 
teux  at   a    Boston    Symphony   concert   on   January   2   1920. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  3  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  xylophone,  cymbals,  2  harps 
and  strings. 

A  piano  reduction  of  the  score  published  before  the  first  performance 
carries  this  synopsis  of  the  plot: 

The  curtain  rises  on  an  empty  park.  A  tennis-ball  falls  on  the  stage. 
A  young  man  in  tennis  costume,  racket  on  high,  crosses  the  stage  in 
bounds,  then  disappears.  From  the  back  of  the  stage,  to  the  left,  two 
timorous  and  curious  girls  appear.  For  a  moment  they  appear  to  be 
searching  a  spot  favorable  to  an  exchange  of  confidences.  One  of 
them  begins  to  dance.  The  other  dances  in  her  turn.  They  stop,  puz- 
zled by  a  rustling  of  leaves.  The  young  man  is  seen  in  the  background 
apparently  concealing  himself,  but  following  their  movements.  He 
stops  in  front  of  them.  They  would  run  away,  but  he  gently  brings 
them  back  and  invites  them;  he  begins  to  dance.  The  first  of  the  girls 
runs  towards  him  and  they  dance  together.  He  asks  for  a  kiss;  she 
escapes  him.  Another  demand;  again  she  escapes,  but  rejoins  him,  con- 
senting. The  other  girl  is  peevish  and  slightly  jealous,  while  the  couple 
remain  amorously  ecstatic.  The  girl  dances  by  herself  in  an  ironical, 
mocking  manner.  The  young  man  follows  this  dance  at  first  from 
curiosity,  then  taking  a  peculiar  interest  in  it,  he  leaves  the  first  girl, 
unable  to  resist  his  desire  to  dance  with  the  other.  "It  is  thus  we  will 
dance/'  She  repeats  the  same  evolution  in  a  mocking  manner.  "Don't 
mock  me."  They  dance  together.  The  dance  grows  more  tender.  She 
runs  away  and  hides  behind  a  group  of  trees.  They  soon  come  together, 
the  young  man  pursuing  her,  and  again  dance  together.  In  the  transport 
of  their  dancing  they  have  not  noticed  the  behavior,  at  first  restless, 
then  grieved,  of  the  first  girl,  who,  holding  her  hands  over  her  face, 
wishes  to  run  away.  Her  companion  vainly  tries  to  retain  her.  She  will 
not  listen.  The  other  girl  succeeds  in  embracing  her.  The  young  man 
gently  draws  their  heads  apart.  They  look  about  them:  the  beauty  of 
the  night,  the  joy  of  the  light,  everything  urges  them  to  give  way  to  their 
fantasie.  Henceforth  the  three  dance  together.  The  young  man,  with 
a  passionate  gesture,  brings  the  three  heads  together,  and  a  triple  kiss 
melts  them  in  ecstasy.  A  tennis-ball  falls  at  their  feet;  surprised  and 
frightened,  they  go  bounding  away,  and  disappear  in  the  depths  of 
the  nocturnal  park.' 
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When  }eux  was  staged  in  Paris  and  London,  the  sense  of  Tightness  in 
many  of  the  audience  and  in  some  of  the  critics  was  disturbed.  Ballet 
sets  and  ballet  costumes  could  be  of  any  period  but  one's  own;  to  be- 
hold Nijinsky  in  strictly  contemporary  tennis  flannels,  a  red  scarf  about 
his  fine  throat,  was  somehow  wrong.  The  representation  by  Bakst  of 
impressionistic  flowers  and  three  objects  that  might  have  been  cats 
caused  titters.  Nor  was  the  situation  taken  seriously  when  Nijinsky  made 
love  to  one  girl  'in  a  curious  doll-like  fashion',  as  the  critic  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  had  it,  while  the  other  whirled  about  in  a  sort  of  gymnas- 
tic fury  of  jealousy.  The  final  pantomime  of  the  triple  kiss  made,  of 
course,  an  effective  curtain.  Debussy's  music  as  such  was  not  found 
wanting.  The  critic  above-quoted  wrote:  It  seemed  crammed  with  a 
quaint  delicacy  that  expressed  the  humor  of  the  thing  in  a  duly  ex- 
quisite way.' 

When  7eux  was  previously  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Philip  Hale  made  an  apt  and  amusing  quotation  from  Theophile 
Gauthier  who  protested  in  1857  about  a  ballet  called  'Mohicans'  with 
music  by  Adolphe  Adam.  'Soldiers  and  savages  do  not  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  choreography.  The  ballet  demands  sumptuous  festivals, 
gallant  and  magnificent  costumes.  .  .  .  Sylphs,  salamanders,  Undines, 
bayaderes,  the  nymphs  of  all  mythologies,  are  the  obligatory  charac- 
ters. That  a  ballet  be  at  all  probable,  it  is  necessary  that  everything 
in  it  should  be  impossible.  The  more  fabulous  the  action,  the  more 
chimerical  the  characters,  the  less  will  probability  be  choked;  for  one 
is  easily  led  to  believe  that  a  sylph  expresses  grief  by  a  pirouette  and 
declares  her  love  by  means  of  a  ronde  de  jambe;  but  this  appears  not 
at  all  probable,  in  spite  of  the  illusion  and  conventions  of  the  theatre, 
in  a  female  dressed  in  a  robe  of  peau-de-soie  blue,  having  for  a  father 
a  colonel  with  something  of  a  paunch,  wearing  doeskin  breeches  and 
riding-master's  boots.' 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882;  he 
finished  the  Symphonies  on  November  20  1920.  The  first  performance  was 
conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  June  10  1921, 
and  the  score  was  first  published  (in  a  piano  reduction)  by  the  Edition  Russe  de 
Musique  in  1926.  Stravinsky  revised  the  score  in  1947,  and  it  was  published  in 
1952  by  Boosey  and  Hawkes.  The  piece  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Claude 
Debussy. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes,  2  oboes,  english  horn,  3  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba. 

Stravinsky  composed  this  work  in  the  summer  of  1920  at  Carantec  in 
Brittany  and  completed  it  at  Garches.  His  L'histoire  du  soldat,  com- 
posed two  years  before,  had  already  established  his  sudden  predilection 
for  music  of  economical  means.   The  Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
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made  a  sort  of  complement  in  the  opposite  tone  color  of  his  Concertino 
for  string  quartet  composed  shortly  afterward  and  could  be  said  to 
have  been  logically  followed  by  his  Octet  for  wind  instruments  of  1923. 

As  in  the  Octet  the  composer  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  exploit 
the  color  possibilities  by  juxtaposition  of  the  various  wind  instruments 
treated  in  groups  rather  than  singly,  never  resorting  to  contrast  by 
dynamics.  In  performance  he  desired  an  even  and  natural  mezzo  forte 
and  a  giusto  beat  to  clarify  the  alternation  and  precision  of  his  rhyth- 
mic division.  The  composer  uses  the  word  'symphonies'  in  his  title 
plainly  in  the  loose  sense  of  the  joint  treatment  of  sounds,  and  obvi- 
ously with  no  reference  to  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word.  Eric 
Walter  White  in  Stravinsky,  a  Critical  Survey  (1947),  makes  an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  the  work,  showing  its  close-knit  and  balanced  construc- 
tion, indicating  six  themes,  beginning  with  what  he  calls  a  'Bell  motif 
and  ending  with  a  'Chorale'.  These  themes  are  presented  in  alterna- 
tion with  episodes,  the  Chorale  being  revealed  in  its  definitive  form 
only  at  the  very  end. 

'The  effect  of  this  method  of  construction  is  quite  extraordinary.  Not 
only  are  the  metres  of  the  various  episodes  geared  together  in  simple 
mathematical  ratio;  but,  once  a  subject  is  exposed,  however  briefly, 
it  seems  to  continue  implicitly,  though  silently,  until  it  is  re-exposed  at 
some  later  moment  in  the  course  of  the  work.  These  Symphonies  are 
like  a  carpet  woven  out  of  a  number  of  differently  colored  threads. 
Quite  apart  from  the  surface  sound  in  performance,  they  seem  to  have 
a  hidden  sound  life  of  their  own — one  of  extreme  richness  and  com- 
plexity. The  final  impression  is  one  of  sombre  brazen  mathematical 
splendour,  in  which  the  various  episodes  are  framed  by  a  strange  clan- 
gour as  of  bells.  The  chorale  that  forms  the  coda  is  particularly  moving. 
It  consists  of  a  slow  solemn  succession  of  diatonic  chords  moving  in  two 
synchronised  streams.  The  even  tenor  of  this  procession  is  interrupted 
by  occasional  pauses.  The  movement  comes  finally  to  rest  on  a  chord 
of  the  ninth,  which  contains  in  it  the  chord  of  the  dominant  as  well  as 
the  tonic,  a  compression  that  takes  on  a  special  significance  in  Stra- 
vinsky's later  works/ 

The  thematic  use  of  the  'Chorale'  is  explained  by  Stravinsky  in  his 
Chroniques  de  ma  vie,  wherein  he  also  explains  his  dedication  of  the 
piece  to  Debussy. 

'La  Revue  Musicale  planned  to  devote  one  of  its  issues  to  the  memory 
of  Debussy  and  to  include  music  written  especially  for  the  occasion 
by  contemporaries  and  admirers  of  the  great  composer.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  was  asked  to  contribute,  but  the  composition  of  a  page  of 
music  awoke  in  me  the  need  of  developing  my  musical  thought  which 
had  been  born  under  the  impulsion  of  the  solemn  circumstances 
which  had  prompted  it.  I  began  with  the  end.  I  wrote  a  choral  phrase 
which  later  was  to  terminate  my  Symphonies  d'instruments  a  vent  dedi- 
cated to  Claude-Achille  Debussy  and  I  gave  to  the  Revue  Musicale  this 
first  fragment  in  a  reduction  for  piano. 

'It  was  in  Switzerland  that  I  had  learned  of  the  death  of  Debussy.  When 
I  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time  he  was  already  very  weak  and  I  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  destined  to  leave  us  soon.  But  this  expectation 
was  not  enough  to  soften  the  blow,  quite  unexpected,  of  the  announce- 
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ment  of  his  death.  I  mourned  not  only  the  loss  of  a  man  to  whom  I 
was  sincerely  attached  and  who  showed  towards  me  a  great  friendship 
as  well  as  an  unalterable  good  will  towards  my  work  and  myself,  I 
regretted  no  less  the  loss  of  an  artist  who  even  while  suffering  from  his 
fatal  illness  had  been  able  to  preserve  the  fullness  of  his  creative  power 
with  no  diminution  of  his  musical  genius. 

'In  composing  my  Symphonies  I  naturally  thought  of  the  man  to  whom 
I  wished  to  dedicate  them.  I  asked  myself  what  impression  my  music 
would  have  made  upon  him  and  what  reactions  it  would  have  brought 
from  him,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  musical  language  would  per- 
haps have  disconcerted  him  as  was  the  case,  so  I  recall,  with  my  [Le] 
Roi  des  Etoiles,  likewise  dedicated  to  him,  when  we  played  it  together 
in  a  four-hand  arrangement.  This  last  piece  indeed  had  been  composed 
in  the  epoch  of  the  Sacre,  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  years  before  the 
Symphonies.  Certainly  I  had  evolved  considerably  since  that  time  and 
in  a  direction  which  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Debussyan  trends.  But 
this  supposition  of  mine  did  not  in  the  least  discourage  me.  In  my 
thoughts,  the  homage  which  I  was  paying  to  the  memory  of  a  great  mu- 
sician whom  I  admired  need  not  necessarily  have  been  inspired  by  his 
own  musical  ideas;  I  felt  it  right,  on  the  other  hand,  to  express  myself 
in  a  language  which  was  essentially  my  own. 

'It  is  in  the  nature  of  things — and  it  is  that  which  determines  the  unin- 
terrupted advance  of  evolution  both  in  art  and  in  other  branches  of 
human  activity — that  the  epochs  which  immediately  precede  us  recede 
for  the  time  being  while  other  epochs  much  more  remote  become  fa- 
miliar to  us.  That  is  why  I  consider  that  it  would  not  be  just  on  my 
part  to  deliver  at  this  time  (1935)  a  judgment  on  Debussy.  It  is  clear 
that  his  aesthetic  and  that  of  his  time  could  not  stimulate  just  now  my 
own  course  of  musical  thinking,  while  in  no  degree  belittling  my  recog- 
nition of  his  striking  personality  which  sets  him  far  above  his  numerous 
satellites/ 

A  letter  from  Claude  Debussy  to  Robert  Godet  of  January  4  1916, 
would  indicate  a  certain  aloofness  in  this  composer's  attitude  toward 
the  younger  man.  His  remarks  should  be  discounted  on  account  of  his 
tendency  to  oversharpen  his  wit  for  the  sake  of  effect.  'I  have  just 
seen  Stravinsky.  He  says  "my  Oiseau  de  feu,  my  Sacre"  just  as  a  child 
would  say,  "my  top,  my  hoop",  and  that  is  just  what  he  is:  a  spoiled 
child  who  sometimes  sticks  his  fingers  in  the  nose  of  music.  He  is  also 
a  young  savage  who  wears  tumultuous  cravats,  kisses  the  hand  of  a  lady 
while  stepping  on  her  feet.  When  he  is  an  old  man  he  will  be  insup- 
portable. That  is  to  say,  he  will  support  no  music  whatever;  but  at 
this  moment  he  is  something  unheard  of! 

'He  professes  friendship  for  me  because  I  have  helped  him  mount  a 
ladder  from  the  top  of  which  he  hurls  grenades,  some  failing  to  go  off. 

'But  once  more,  he  is  unheard  of.' 

Stravinsky  has  described  his  disappointment  at  the  first  presentation  of 
this  work  in  the  Queens  Hall,  London,  in  1921,  when  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky  was  the  conductor  and  when  the  piece  had  a  considerably  less 
than  warm  reception. 
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'In  the  first  place,  the  work  was  given  in  an  ill-chosen  sequence.  This 
music,  composed  for  a  score  of  wind  instruments,  an  ensemble  to 
which  people  were  not  accustomed  at  that  time  and  whose  timbre  was 
bound  to  seem  rather  disappointing,  was  placed  immediately  after  the 
pompous  marches  of  The  Golden  Cockerel,  with  their  well  known 
orchestral  brilliance.  And  this  is  what  happened.  As  soon  as  the  marches 
were  over,  three-quarters  of  the  instrumentalists  left  their  desks,  and  in 
the  vast  arena  of  the  Queens  Hall  I  saw  my  twenty  musicians  still  in 
their  places  at  the  back  of  the  platform  at  an  enormous  distance  from 
the  conductor.  ...  To  conduct  or  control  a  group  of  instruments  at 
such  a  distance  is  an  exceedingly  arduous  task.  It  was  particularly  so 
on  this  occasion,  as  the  character  of  my  music  demanded  the  most 
delicate  care  if  it  was  to  reach  and  tame  the  ears  of  the  public.  Both 
my  work  and  Koussevitzky  himself  were  thus  victimised  by  untoward  cir- 
cumstances in  which  no  conductor  in  the  world  could  have  made  good/ 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Four  studies  for  orchestra  (1928) 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

The  Four  studies,  completed  on  October  2  1928,  are  orchestral  arrangements 
of  the  Three  pieces  for  string  quartet  (1914)  and  of  the  Study  for  pianola  (1917). 
The  first  performance  of  the  Studies  was  given  in  Berlin  on  November  7  1930. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
E  flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  harp,  piano,  timpani  and  strings. 

Three  pieces  for  string  quartet 

Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire  was  first  executed  in  public  six  months 
before  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Each  piece  provoked  a 
scandal  at  its  premiere:  in  Berlin  Schoenberg's  audience  hissed  and 
catcalled,  while  the  police  were  called  in  to  remove  the  noisiest  anti- 
Sacre  demonstrators  from  the  Theatre  des  Champs-Elysees.  Of  the  two 
composers  it  was  Stravinsky  who  stole  the  iimelight  as  the  fashionable 
new  enfant  terrible  of  the  musical  world.  After  all,  a  performance  in 
Paris  by  the  Russian  Ballet  under  Diaghilev's  auspices,  with  Nijinsky 
in  the  starring  role,  was  much  more  of  a  sensational  affair  then  the 
premiere  of  a  chamber  work  in  Berlin.  (Stravinsky  incidentally  heard 
the  fourth  performance  of  Pierrot  Lunaire  during  his  visit  to  Berlin  in 
the  last  months  of  1912,  met  his  German  colleague,  and  was  invited 
to  dine  at  his  home,  where  he  met  Berg  and  Webern.  It  was,  he  wrote 
in  1963,  his  'First  and  Last  Supper  with  the  hypostatic  trinity  of  twentieth 
century  music'.) 

Shortly  after  the  premiere  of  Le  sacre  Stravinsky  became  ill  with  ty- 
phoid and  was  taken  to  hospital.  On  his  recovery  he  returned  to  Russia. 
He  was  still  physically  weak  and  did  little  composing.  Later  in  the 
autumn  he  went  back  to  his  home  in  Switzerland  and  continued  work 
on  The  nightingale,  which  was  produced  by  Diaghilev  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  May  1914.  After  spending  the  summer  in  Russia,  he  made  the 
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train  journey  back  to  Basel,  via  Warsaw  and  Berlin.  Europe  was  on  the 
verge  of  hostilities,  and  a  few  days  later  war  was  officially  declared. 
Stravinsky  was  not  to  return  to  his  native  country  for  48  years. 

He  wrote  the  Three  pieces  for  string  quartet  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Switzerland,  and  dedicated  them  to  Ernest  Ansermet,  the  young 
conductor  who  not  long  before  had  given  up  his  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  Lausanne  University  to  devote  himself  to  music. 
Whether  there  was  a  premiere  in  Europe  before  the  end  of  1915  is 
not  clear;  the  first  American  performance  was  played  from  manuscript 
in  New  York  on  November  30  1915  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  chamber  groups  of  the  period. 

Herbert  F.  Peyser,  critic  of  Musical  America,  was  at  the  concert,  and 
wrote  about  the  pieces  at  some  length.  His  review,  published  on  De- 
cember 4,  is  worth  quoting  in  full: 


'STRAVINSKY  PIECES  GET  FIRST  HEARING 

'Flonzaleys  open  their  New  York  season  with  a  sensational  novelty 

'At  their  first  New  York  concert  of  the  season  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  Tues- 
day evening  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  regaled  a  large  and  eagerly  expec- 
tant audience  with  a  few  morsels  of  "advanced"  musical  fare  in  the 
shape  of  three  little  pieces  concocted  as  late  as  last  spring  by  Igor 
Stravinsky.  [Their  'concoction'  in  fact  took  place  two  seasons  earlier.] 
The  Flonzaleys  it  was  who  administered  concertgoers  of  this  city  their 
first  solid  dose  of  Schoenberg,  so  that  it  seemed  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  same  organization  should  help  further  to  conduct  the  be- 
nighted into  another  land  of  musical  promise.  Many  are  willing  to  be 
so  led,  hence  most  of  those  on  hand  seemed  firmly  resolved  on  con- 
version. When  the  third  and  last  piece  ended,  those  who  had  come 
to  pray  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh. 

'Stravinsky  has  enjoyed  the  inestimable  favor  of  being  hissed  in  Paris 
for  his  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  ballet.  To  be  hissed  in  this  blessed  gen- 
eration means  to  become  a  Messiah  within  24  hours,  with  a  flock  of 
disciples  in  one's  wake,  each  of  them  seeing  the  light  of  the  new  mes- 
sage, but  none  condescending  enough  to  expound  its  mysteries  to 
beings  of  lesser  vision.  Hence  the  Russian  (whose  orchestral  "Fire- 
works" sputtered  and  fizzled  out  rather  unceremoniously  in  New  York 
last  year)  is  already  esteemed  as  a  seer  and  prophet  and  awful  things  are 
whistled  of  his  theories  and  the  dire  combustion  their  enactment  will 
bring  about. 

'To  stimulate  curiosity  these  new  pieces  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
program  last  Tuesday.  They  were  preceded  by  a  Haydn  quartet,  during 
which  many  persons  went  outside  to  fortify  themselves  for  the  fiery 
baptism  with  fresh  air  or  otherwise.  Before  the  ordeal  took  place  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  [the  native  Brookline  composer,  recently  returned  from 
studies  with  d'lndy  in  France]  came  upon  the  stage  and,  amidst  solemn 
silence,  told  the  audience  that  the  character  of  the  new  music  neces- 
sitated a  few  explanatory  comments;  that  the  composer  wished  the 
three  pieces  to  be  considered  as  absolute  music,  under  the  collective 
title  'Grotesques';  but  that  the  hearers  would  not  be  far  wrong  if  they 
regarded  the  first  number  as  a  tone  picture  of  a  Russian  steppe  in  which 
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a  group  of  peasants  were  playing  bagpipes  or  some  exotic  instruments; 
the  second  a  dim  cathedral  with  chanting  priests  and  choir,  and  the 
third  a  circus  clown,  very  unhappy  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  in 
spite  of  his  troubles  obliged  to  perform  his  feats  of  juggling.  [The 
second  and  third  movements,  as  they  appear  in  the  score,  were 
apparently  transposed  at  the  performance.] 

'The  pieces  proved  to  be  short  —  the  first  lasted  only  a  minute,  the 
other  two  about  three  or  four  apiece.  As  little  sketches  they  are  ingen- 
uous and  in  two  cases  excellent  fooling.  As  pure  music  they  are  ludi- 
crous. The  first  provides  a  capital  imitation  of  a  bagpipe,  which  reiter- 
ates a  scrap  of  melody  eight  or  ten  times.  The  peasants  are  all  there, 
no  doubt,  but  somehow  or  other  one  can  not  see  the  steppe  on 
account  of  them.  Then  something  abruptly  goes  wrong  with  the  bag- 
pipe and  the  thing  stops.  The  cathedral  is  a  more  serious  affair,  a  sort 
of  a  little  futurist  impression,  with  just  a  dash  of  Gregorian  chant  to 
confirm  it  and  give  the  imagination  the  necessary  point  d'appui.  Some 
doleful  and  very  uncomfortable  sounds  introduce  the  circus  clown; 
then  some  light  skipping  ones;  then  sadness  again  and  some  queer 
feline  squeaks.  It  was  all  so  excruciatingly  naive  and  childish  that  the 
audience  laughed  immoderately.  Incidentally,  they  demanded  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  bagpipe  number.  We  believe  the  Flonzaleys  played  all  three 
pieces  admirably. 

'The  musical  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  the  noble  Quartet  of 
Franck  and  Haydn's  Quartet  in  D  minor,  both  magnificently  performed.' 

The  Flonzaleys  repeated  their  program  at  Jordan  Hall,  Boston  three 
days  later  (December  2  1915).  This  time  Professor  Walter  R.  Spalding  of 
Harvard  introduced  'Grotesques',  and  a  member  of  the  audience,  one 
perhaps  'firmly  resolved  on  conversion',  was  the  poetess  Amy  Lowell, 
who  lived  in  Brookline  and  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Boston  Symphony's 
concerts  for  many  years.  Stravinsky's  music  inspired  her  to  write  a 
poem,  published  in  her  anthology  Some  Imagist  Poets,  1916  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company).  It  is  based,  she  wrote,  'upon  the  programme  which 
M.  Stravinsky  appended  to  his  piece,  and  it  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  sound  and  movement  of  the  music  as  far  as  is  possible  in  another 
medium'.  (The  movements  of  the  quartet  were  played  in  Boston  in  the 
original  order.) 

'FIRST  MOVEMENT 

Thin-voiced,  nasal  pipes 

Drawing  sound  out  and  out 

Until  it  is  a  screeching  thread, 

Sharp  and  cutting,  sharp  and  cutting, 

It  hurts! 

Whee-e-e! 

Bump!  Bump!  Tong-ti-bump! 

There  are  drums  here, 

Banging, 

And  wooden  shoes  beating  the  round,  grey  stones 

Of  the  market-place. 

Whee-e-e! 

Sabots  slapping  the  worn,  old  stones, 

And  a  shaking  and  cracking  of  dancing  bones, 
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notes  continued  on  page  38 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
^0    Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 

Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


+J-or    Winter  C*l 


ees 


5cap 


We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 


costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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51.  if  M     :;:,? 


Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . . . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


ME 


furniture 


Boston  *  Natick  *  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 

ELITE 


The  ultimate  in- elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Made. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"One  of  the  great  records.,. 

There  has  never  been 

a  performance  like  this!' 

Continues  Consensus  &  Review* :  (Boulez  has  conducted) 
"the  definitive  La  Mer . . .  L'Apres-midi  is  magnificent,  and  there 
is  a  reading  of  Jeux  that  illuminates  (the)  score  with 
a  dazzling  light.  But  it  is  La  Mer  that  is  the  miracle." 


BOULEZ 

CONDUCTS 

DEBUSSY 

LAMERLAPRES-MIDI  DTJNFAUNEJEUX 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  11  0056 


Other  Boulez  recordings  for  your  collection: 


Pierre  Boole* 

condnetingthe 
tofaestraand 
wwrasoftbe 
Satwoii  Opera 

»Wte»dr 

Stnuui 
Marie 


OUVEERMESS1AEN 
ETEXSPECTO 

RESURRECTOINEM 
MORTUORUM 
COULEURSDE 

IA  CITE  CELESTE 
CONDUCTED  BY 
PIERRE  BOULEZ 


32  21  0002 


32  11  0048 


Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records! 

*  London,  England 

•  "CBS",  "MASTERWORKS",  [g  MARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U&K 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Y'NICOIA    fRATElU 


Asti 

Gancia 

11 --0** 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  I  ike  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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\bu're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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Clumsy  and  hard  they  are, 

And  uneven, 

Losing  half  a  beat 

Because  the  stones  are  slippery. 

Bump-e-ty-tong!  Whee-e-e!  Tong! 

The  thin  spring  leaves 

Shake  to  the  banging  of  shoes. 

Shoes  beat,  slap, 

Shuffle,  rap, 

And  the  nasal  pipes  squeal  with  their  pigs'  voices, 

Little  pigs'  voices 

Weaving  among  the  dancers, 

A  fine,  white  thread 

Linking  up  the  dancers. 

Bang!  Bump!  Tong! 

Petticoats, 

Stockings, 

Sabots, 

Delirium  flapping  its  thigh-bones; 

Red,  blue,  yellow, 

Drunkenness  steaming  in  colours; 

Red,  yellow,  blue, 

Colours  and  flesh  weaving  together, 

In  and  out,  with  the  dance, 

Coarse  stuffs  and  hot  flesh  weaving  together. 

Pigs'  cries  white  and  tenuous, 

White  and  painful, 

White  and  — 

Bump! 

Tong! 

'SECOND  MOVEMENT 

Pale  violin  music  whiffs  across  the  moon, 

A  pale  smoke  of  violin  music  blows  over  the  moon, 

Cherry  petals  fall  and  flutter, 

And  the  white  Pierrot, 

Wreathed  in  the  smoke  of  the  violins, 

Splashed  with  cherry  petals  falling,  falling, 

Claws  a  grave  for  himself  in  the  fresh  earth 

With  his  finger-nails. 

'THIRD  MOVEMENT 

An  organ  growls  in  the  heavy  roof-groins  of  a  church, 

It  wheezes  and  coughs. 

The  nave  is  blue  with  incense, 

Writhing,  twisting, 

Snaking  over  the  heads  of  the  chanting  priests. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  ei,  Domine; 
The  priests  whine  their  bastard  Latin 
And  the  censers  swing  and  click. 
The  priests  walk  endlessly 
Round  and  round, 
Droning  their  Latin 
Off  the  key. 
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The  organ  crashes  out  in  a  flaring  chord 

And  the  priests  hitch  their  chant  up  half  a  tone. 

Dies  ilia,  dies  irae, 

Calamitatis  et  miseriae, 

Dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 
A  wind  rattles  the  leaded  windows. 
The  little  pear-shaped  candle-flames  leap  and  flutter. 

Dies  ilia,  dies  irae, 
The  swaying  smoke  drifts  over  the  altar. 

Calamitatis  et  miseriae, 
The  shuffling  priests  sprinkle  holy  water. 

Dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 
And  there  is  a  stark  stillness  in  the  midst  of  them, 
Stretched  upon  a  bier. 
His  ears  are  stone  to  the  organ, 
His  eyes  are  flint  to  the  candles, 
His  body  is  ice  to  the  water. 
Chant,  priests, 
Whine,  shuffle,  genuflect. 
He  will  always  be  as  rigid  as  he  is  now 
Until  he  crumbles  away  in  a  dust  heap. 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia, 

Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 

judicandus  homo  reus. 
Above  the  grey  pillars,  the  roof  is  in  darkness. 

The  score  of  the  Three  pieces  was  eventually  published  in  1922,  and 
Stravinsky  by  this  time  evidently  considered  the  music  strong  enough 
to  stand  on  its  own.  None  of  Mason's  programmatic  explanations  is 
included,  and  there  are  only  metronome  markings  (without  other  tempo 
indications)  for  each  movement.  According  to  Eric  Walter  White  (Stra- 
vinsky: The  Composer  and  his  Works  —  University  of  California  Press 
1966)  'the  writing  for  string  quartet  was  not  very  reassuring.  .  .  .  The 
fragmentation  of  the  second  piece  made  it  necessary  to  pepper  the 
score  with  unusual  directions  to  the  players:  "excessivement  court  et 
sec".  .  .  .  "donnez  une  sonorite  tres  fine  et  douce".  .  .  .  "donnez  un  son 
etrangle"  ....  Furthermore  at  one  point  the  second  violin  and  viola 
players  are  instructed:  'quickly  turn  the  instrument  upside  down  (hold 
it  like  you  would  hold  a  cello)  so  as  to  execute  this  pizzicato  which 
should  sound  as  a  downward  arpeggio'. 

Stravinsky  himself  had  something  to  say  about  the  Three  pieces  in 
Memories  and  Commentaries  (Doubleday,  1960).  In  answer  to  Robert 
Craft's  question  whether  any  of  his  music  had  been  suggested  by  a 
'purely  visual  experience  of  movement,  line,  or  pattern',  the  composer 
replied:  'Countless  times,  I  suppose,  though  I  remember  only  one 
instance  in  which  I  was  aware  of  such  a  thing.  This  was  during  the 
composition  of  the  second  of  my  Three  pieces  for  string  quartet.  !  had 
been  fascinated  by  the  movements  of  Little  Tich  [the  famous  English 
pantomime  artist],  whom  I  had  seen  in  London  in  1914,  and  the  jerky, 
spastic  movement,  the  ups  and  downs,  the  rhythm  —  even  the  mood 
or  joke  of  the  music  —  which  I  later  called  Eccentric,  was  suggested 
by  the  art  of  this  great  clown  (and  "suggested"  seems  to  me  the  right 
word,  for  it  does  not  try  to  approfondir  the  relationship,  whatever  it  is). 
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'Incidentally,  these  pieces  were  not  influenced  by  Schoenberg  or 
Webern,  as  has  been  said  —  at  least  not  to  my  conscious  knowledge. 
I  knew  no  music  by  Webern  in  1914,  and  of  Schoenberg  only  Pierrot 
Lunaire.  .  .  .  [My  pieces]  mark,  I  think,  an  important  change  in  my  art. 
In  spite  of  the  obvious  recollection  of  Petroushka  in  Eccentric,  it  seems 
to  me  these  Three  pieces  look  ahead  to  the  Pieces  Faciles  for  piano 
duet  of  one  year  later,  and  from  the  Pieces  Faciles  to  my  so  aberrant 
"neoclassicism"  (in  which  category,  nevertheless,  and  without  knowing 
it  was  that,  I  have  managed  to  compose  some  not  unpleasing  music).' 

Study  for  pianola 

Two  years  after  writing  the  Three  pieces  Stravinsky  traveled  to  Madrid 
to  meet  Diaghilev.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  Spain.  Writing  in  his  Auto- 
biography (1936),  he  recounts  his  immediate  impressions  —  the  change 
in  railroad  gauge  and  the  smell  of  frying  in  oil.  Madrid  at  nine  in  the 
morning  was  still  asleep,  and  the  hotel  night  watchman  greeted  him 
with  lantern  in  hand.  He  evidently  enjoyed  the  new  experiences 
immensely,  and  was  struck  by  the  great  difference  between  'this  land 
on  the  edge  of  our  continent,  where  already  one  is  in  touch  with 
Africa'  and  the  other  European  countries  he  had  visited. 

Stravinsky  found  nothing  very  exciting  about  Spanish  folk  music.  'That, 
however/  he  wrote,  'did  not  prevent  me  from  frequenting  taverns  to 
spend  whole  evenings  in  listening  to  the  endless  preliminary  chords  of 
guitar  playing  and  to  a  deep-voiced  singer  with  unending  breath  trolling 
forth  her  long  Arab  ballad  with  a  wealth  of  fioriture/ 

During  his  visit  to  London  in  1914,  Stravinsky  visited  the  Aeolian  Com- 
pany's showrooms  where  he  heard  a  demonstration  of  the  Pianola,  one 
of  the  perforated  paper-roll  instruments  in  vogue  in  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  century.  The  Company  commissioned  a  piece  for  their 
instrument,  and  he  composed  the  study  in  1917.  It  was  published  in 
roll  form  in  London  and  first  performed  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  in  that  city 
on  October  31  1921.  Stravinsky  had  something  to  say  about  this  piece 
too  in  his  Autobiography: 

'Many  of  the  musicians  who  preceded  me  in  visiting  Spain  had,  on  their 
return,  put  their  impressions  on  record  in  works  devoted  to  the  music 
they  had  heard  there  [Liszt,  Gottschalk,  Chabrier,  Debussy  and  Ravel 
are  some],  Glinka  having  far  outshone  the  rest  with  his  incomparable 
La  jota  Aragonaise  and  Une  Nuit  a  Madrid.  It  was  probably  in  order  to 
conform  to  this  custom  that  I,  too,  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  whimsicalities 
of  the  unexpected  melodies  of  the  mechanical  pianos  and  rattletrap 
orchestrinas  of  the  Madrid  streets  and  the  little  night  taverns  served 
as  theme  for  this  piece,  which  I  wrote  expressly  for  the  pianola.' 

Stravinsky  must  have  approved  of  these  mechanical  contrivances,  for 
he  continued  his  association  with  the  Aeolian  Company,  and  made 
special  arrangements  for  the  pianola  of  Le  sacre  du  printemps,  of  Four 
studies  for  piano  and  of  The  firebird,  the  latter  including  an  auto- 
biographical sketch  to  1910,  a  literary  and  musical  analysis  of  the  piece 
and  a  complete  performance  played  by  himself.  (This  was  on  six  rolls). 
Several  more  works  were  issued  on  Duo-Art  rolls,  and  twelve  by  the 
Pleyel  Company  of  Paris  for  their  instrument  the  Pleyela,  including 
Petrushka,  Le  chant  du  rossignol,  Pulcinella,  and  Le  sacre. 
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Four  studies  for  orchestra 

Before  the  end  of  1914  Stravinsky  began  an  orchestral  arrangement  of 
the  Three  pieces.  He  worked  on  them  on  and  off  for  four  years,  and 
they  were  finished  in  1918.  Except  for  the  addition  of  four  bars  to  the 
second  movement,  they  are  musically  identical  to  the  original  quartet 
pieces.  The  fourth  movement  was  completed  on  October  2  1928. 
Stravinsky  now  added  the  titles  'Dance',  'Eccentric',  'Canticle'  and 
'Madrid',  which  correspond  with  the  explanations  given  thirteen  years 
earlier  in  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.  In  his 
discussion  of  the  orchestration  Eric  Walter  White  writes,  'The  chanter 
and  drone  effects  of  the  Dance  are  more  clearly  underlined.  Eccentric 
now  sounds  like  a  sequel  to  the  puppet  music  in  Petrushka.  The  Canticle 
glows  with  the  colours  of  an  ikon.  The  full  cubistic  intricacy  of  Madrid 
is  revealed  without  losing  the  important  local  colour  provided  by  the 
timbre  of  the  piano.' 

Mr  White  also  points  out  that  there  are  foreshadowings  of  some  of 
Stravinsky's  later  works  in  the  Four  studies:  the  theme  of  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony  in  C  from  the  Dance;  a  subject  in  the  Symphony 
of  Psalms  from  Eccentric;  and  you  will  perhaps  recognize  the  refrain  of 
the  Canticle,  which  you  have  just  heard  in  its  later  form  in  the  coda  of 
the  Symphonies  of  wind  instruments. 

ALBAN   BERG 

Three  orchestral  pieces  op.  6 

Program  note  by  Klaus  C.  Roy 

Berg  was  born  in  Vienna  on  February  9  1885;  he  died  there  at  midnight  De- 
cember 23/24  1935.  He  composed  the  Three  orchestral  pieces  in  1914  and 
1915.  They  were  intended  as  a  tribute  to  Schoenberg  on  his  fortieth  birthday 
(September  13  1914).  The  score  of  the  third  piece  is  dated  August  23  1914, 
but  the  second  was  not  included  in  the  shipment  to  Schoenberg,  since  it  was 
not  finished  until  the  following  August.  The  score  of  the  entire  work  is  dedi- 
cated 'to  my  teacher  and  friend  Arnold  Schoenberg  in  immeasurable  gratitude 
and  love'.  The  first  performance  of  two  movements  of  the  work  was  given 
in  1923  under  Anton  Webern's  direction. 

The  instrumentation:  4  flutes,  4  piccolos,  4  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  6  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  bass  trombone, 
tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  with  cymbal,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  cymbals,  large 
tarn  tarn,  small  tarn  tarn,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  triangle,  large  hammer,  2 
harps,  celeste  and  strings. 

There  was,  at  one  time,  much  talk  about  the  '40-year  lag'  in  the  com- 
prehension of  modern  music  —  indeed  of  all  music.  Perhaps  that  period 
should  be  extended  beyond  the  half-century  mark;  for  it  appears  as  if 
certain  compositions  dating  from  before  World  War  I   still   have  the 

Klaus  C.  Roy,  formerly  a  resident  of  Boston,  has  been  Director  of 
Publications  and  Program  Book  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  since 
1958.  A  graduate  in  music  of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University, 
he  has  been  active  for  twenty  years  as  composer,  critic,  teacher, 
librarian  and  lecturer.  His  note  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  The 
Cleveland  Orchestra. 
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power  to  shock,  to  confuse,  and  perhaps  to  exasperate.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  so-called  'Viennese  School'  of  this  century,  the 
triumvirate  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Anton  Webern,  and  Alban  Berg. 
The  problems  of  their  music  are  'built  in',  so  to  speak,  and  as  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned  they  have  only  lessened,  not  evaporated. 
But  what  this  also  proves  is  that  'modern'  music  is  no  tKore  monolithic, 
a  single,  fenced-in  highway  than  was  the  music  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury. And  besides  the  several  main  roads,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
narrower  but  equally  scenic  routes,  leading  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion but  with  many  an  unexpected  turn,  a  delightful  view.  Musical 
history,  today  and  in  all  periods,  demonstrates  the  fallacy  that  because 
a  new  turnpike  has  been  built,  one  is  no  longer  allowed  to  travel  along 
older  and  slower  paths.  But  by  the  same  token,  the  basic  direction 
music  takes  in  any  age  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
masters,  not  the  talent  —  however  pleasing  —  of  the  'Kleinmeister'. 

If  Stravinsky's  The  rite  of  spring  of  1913  was  music's  'declaration  of 
independence'  —  a  work  which,  in  the  composer's  own  words,  had 
very  little  immediate  tradition  behind  it,  and  was  therefore  by  force 
genuinely  'new'  —  then  Berg's  Three  pieces  of  1914  were  a  'declara- 
tion of  dependence'.  While  in  his  dedicatory  letter  Berg  stressed  that 
this  was  his  first  major  work  not  written  under  Schoenberg's  direct 
supervision,  the  music  at  the  same  time  clearly  avows  its  origins,  its 
deep  indebtedness.  As  'modern'  as  it  sounded  then  (and  still  sounds 
to  many  today),  largely  because  of  its  extremely  fluid  sense  of  tonality 
and  high  dissonance-content  (chord  formations  of  unresolved  tension), 
this  is  a  work  that  comes  directly  out  of  the  school  of  Gustav  Mahler 
and  his  first  major  disciple,  Arnold  Schoenberg. 

Hearing  this  music,  one  sometimes  feels  that  Mahler's  visions  were 
re-viewed  in  a  new  light,  his  thrusts  in  the  direction  of  new  techniques 
supported  and  continued,  and  the  feeling  of  his  emotional  world  echoed 
and  at  times  intensified.  And  it  is  Berg,  remarkably,  who  has  numerous 
'disciples'  living  and  active  today.  If  the  work  is  called,  in  one  annota- 
tion 'out-and-out  romantic',  this  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  Berg, 
following  Mahler  and  Schoenberg,  was  always  and  unswervingly  a 
'subjective'  composer,  as  the  entire  dodecaphonic  or  twelve-tone  school 
was  to  be:  with  all  complexities  of  technique,  an  ultimately  personal 
and  hyper-emotional  expression.  (Webern  is  not  really  an  exception, 
although  it  may  sound  that  way.)  Here,  the  symphonic  tradition  of  the 
post-romantic  era  was  carried  to  its  uttermost  limits  in  every  respect. 
And  this  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  'objective'  approach  of 
Stravinsky,  which  after  Le  sacre  du  printemps  tended  toward  more 
modest  ensembles,  resulting  eventually  in  the  'neo-classic'  movement 
which  remained  one  of  the  major  highways  of  this  century's  music, 
influential  and  productive  for  thirty  years. 

In  a  way,  then,  this  music  —  though  'new'  to  Boston  and  to  these 
concerts  —  is  not  entirely  new  to  those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  literature-in-sound  of  our  age.  It  may  be  useful  to  listeners  of  all 
persuasions  and  stages  of  preparation  to  balance  a  sense  of  open- 
mindedness  and  unprejudiced  receptivity  with  an  awareness  of  stylistic 
relationships,  the  added  security  of  a  historical  perspective.  No  work  of 
art  exists  in  a  vacuum,  and  until  its  technical  challenges  have  ceased  to 
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be  problems  to  hearers  —  as  in  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  —  one 
may  benefit  from  considering  its  time  of  creation  as  a  major  reference. 

Alban  Berg's  letter  to  Arnold  Schoenberg  is  an  extraordinary  document. 
On  one  hand,  he  tells  his  master  that  the  pupil  is  now  capable  of  flight 
on  his  own  —  which  every  great  teacher  would  wish  to  encourage  — 
and  on  the  other  his  standards  are  set  by  his  conception  of  what  the 
master  could  approve.  Most  remarkably  of  all,  however,  is  that  fact 
that  the  major  influence  on  the  work  is  not  Schoenberg  —  but  Mahler; 
Berg's  recent  biographer,  Hans  F.  Redlich,  hears  it  as  'his  creative 
approach  to  Mahler's  conception  of  the  symphony'. 

'I  am  sending  you,'  Berg  wrote  on  September  8  1914,  five  days  before 
Schoenberg's  fortieth  birthday,  'the  orchestral  pieces  dedicated  to  you. 
.  .  .  For  years  it  has  been  my  secret  but  persistent  wish  to  dedicate 
something  to  you.  The  works  composed  under  your  supervision  .  .  . 
do  not  count  for  that  purpose,  having  been  received  directly  from  you. 
My  hopes  of  writing  something  more  independent  and  yet  as  good  as 
these  first  compositions  (something  I  could  confidently  dedicate  to  you 
without  incurring  your  displeasure)  have  been  repeatedly  disappointed 
...  I  really  have  tried  to  give  of  my  best  and  to  follow  your  advice.  In 
this  endeavor  the  unforgettable  experience  of  the  Amsterdam  rehearsals 
[of  Schoenberg's  Five  orchestral  pieces,  op.  16,  in  1912]  and  the  close 
study  of  your  orchestral  pieces  was  an  enormous  help  and  has  intensified 
my  self-criticism  more  and  more.  This  is  why  I  have  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  second  of  the  three  pieces,  Reigen,  in  time,  and  why  I 
have  had  to  leave  it  until  later,  when  I  shall  probably  succeed  in  altering 
what  is  wrong  in  it,  about  which  I  am  not  certain.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  unavoidable  commotion  of  the  last  weeks  caused  slower 
progress  with  my  work  than  I  had  hoped  for  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Please  do  not  take  amiss  my  boldness  in  dedicating  to  you  something 
incomplete.  I  hope  to  finish  the  missing  second  piece  soon  (it  is  a  piece 
of  dance-character  .  .  .).  I  am  remaining  here  for  a  time  and  I  believe 
I  can  curb  my  impatience  and  restlessness  in  connection  with  the  war 
better  here  than  in  Vienna.  The  urge  "to  be  in  it",  the  feeling  of  help- 
lessness at  being  unable  to  serve  my  country,  prevented  my  concentra- 
tion on  work  there  .  .  .' 

(In  August  of  1915,  at  the  age  of  30,  Berg  was  drafted;  but  since  he  was 
declared  physically  unfit  for  military  service,  he  spent  the  next  few 
years  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  War  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
which  left  him  time  to  make  progress  with  the  composition  of 
Wozzeck.  One  would  be  on  shaky  ground  to  claim  that  it  was  mainly 
a  response  to  the  war  which  accounts  for  the  'horror-movie'  sound  of 
much  of  this  music.  Although  he  was  surely  much  affected  by  the  grim- 
ness  of  the  time,  and  the  work  sometimes  seems  to  reflect  a  civiliza- 
tion in  collapse,  his  turmoil  —  like  Mahler's  —  was  basically  an  inner 
one,  which  required  an  'expressionistic'  form.  As  Pierre  Boulez  has 
said,  'the  aim  of  music  is  not  to  express  feelings  but  to  express  music.') 

Elsewhere  in  the  letter,  Berg  wrote  that  'I  have  to  ask  myself,  again 
and  again,  if  what  I  express  in  the  Three  orchestral  pieces  and  what  com- 
pels me  to  brood  over  certain  bars  for  days  on  end,  is  any  better  than 
my  last  compositions  .  .  /  But  even  before  the  second  movement  was 
completed  in  1915,  the  composer  had  begun  in  earnest  to  work  on  his 
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opera  Wozzeck  —  which  carries  the  next  opus  number,  7.  In  the  pro- 
gram notes  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Edward  Downes  has  not 
only  provided  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  pieces,  but  has  shown  the 
relationship  of  this  music  to  the  forthcoming  opera  as  well  as  works 
by  earlier  masters.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hear  these  orchestral  pieces 
as  operatic  scenes  without  words,  examples  of  musical  'expressionism' 
at  its  most  intense  and  graphic. 

'Prelude:  Langsam.  The  first  movement  begins  almost  inaudibly  with  a 
confused  throbbing  of  eight  percussion  instruments.  This  misty  sound  is 
enriched  with  murmurs  of  the  other  instrumental  choirs.  A  single  trom- 
bone playing  a  very  soft,  very  high  note,  stands  out.  But  it  is  not  until 
the  fifteenth  measure  that  we  hear  a  distinct  theme,  the  principal  theme 
of  the  movement,  played  by  violin  and  bassoons  in  unison  .  .  .  The 
boldly  arching  figure  of  the  third  full  measure  plays  a  prominent  role 
in  the  brief,  but  intensive  thematic  development.  At  the  end,  the  move- 
ment fades  back  to  the  same  misty  percussion  effect  with  which  it 
began. 

'Rounds:  Anfangs  etwas  zogernd-leicht  beschwingt-langsames  Waltzer- 
tempo.  Landler  and  waltz-inspired  movements  in  Mahler,  especially  the 
second  movement  of  Mahler's  Ninth  symphony  and  the  Scherzo  of  his 
Seventh.  But  the  movement  also  looks  forward,  in  its  grotesque  melodic 
jumps  and  occasional  pounding  accompaniment,  to  the  beer  garden 
scene  of  Wozzeck  (Act  two,  scene  4). 

'March:  Massiges  Marschtempo-viel  langsamer-allegro  energico-sehr 
langsam.  This  finale,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  first  two  movements 
combined,  is  based  quite  freely  on  traditional  sonata-allegro  form,  with 
an  introduction,  exposition,  development,  recapitulation  and  coda.  The 
feeling  of  the  movement  however  is  almost  more  dramatic  than  sym- 
phonic. It  rises  to  a  series  of  catastrophic  climaxes.  At  one  of  these  the 
whole  orchestra  breaks  off  suddenly  and  the  timpani  alone  crash  out 
a  heavy  syncopated  rhythm,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  fateful 
"hammer  blows"  in  the  finale  of  Mahler's  Sixth  symphony  and  the 
"death  rhythm",  the  irregular  heart-beat  rhythm  in  the  first  movement 
of  his  Ninth.  Actually  this  syncopation  can  be  traced  right  back  through 
the  terrifying  irregular  heart  beats  in  Strauss'  Death  and  transfiguration 
to  Tristan's  collapse  in  the  last  act  of  Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde,  where 
Kurwenal  sings:  Bists  du  nun  tot?  But  Berg's  brutal  climax  also  looks 
forward  to  his  own  Wozzeck:  the  entr'acte  following  the  murder  of 
Marie,  where  a  tremendous  orchestral  crescendo  breaks  off  with  just 
such  nerve-racking  series  of  crashes  on  the  bass  drum.  There  are  other 
anticipations  of  Wozzeck  and  fascinating  links  to  the  past  and  future 
in  this  highly  imaginative  score.' 

In  the  valuable  book,  Schoenberg  and  His  School  (Philosophical  Library, 
New  York  1949;  the  translation  is  by  Dika  Newlin),  Rene  Leibowitz  has 
the  following  to  say  of  Berg's  Three  pieces,  and  it  is  of  special  interest 
to  us  since  it  was  he  who  taught  Pierre  Boulez  the  elements  of  classic 
twelve-tone  technique  more  than  20  years  ago: 

'.  .  .  Actually,  this  new  work  marks  a  cesura  in  Berg's  creation.  Not  only 
does  he  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  large  form,  which  he  will  never  let  go, 
not  only  does  he  develop  a  more  radical  and  constructive  contrapuntal 
style  (since  the  structure  of  each  piece  is  now  primarily  based  on  this 
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counterpoint),  but  he  also  becomes  completely  aware  of  the  musical 
past,  which  henceforth  never  ceases  to  condition  his  entire  ulterior 
development.  This  is  manifest  in  a  curious  circumstance:  Berg's  new 
score,  without  sacrificing  in  any  way  the  slightest  acquisition  of  the 
Schoenbergian  universe,  shows  definite  relationships  to  earlier  and 
different  worlds  of  sound,  these  of  Mahler  and  Debussy.  With  these 
Three  orchestral  pieces,  the  school  of  Schoenberg  joins  the  rest  of  the 
contemporary  movement  ...  It  was  Berg's  feat  to  establish  the  bond 
between  the  language  of  Schoenberg  and  that  of  the  past,  for  he  could 
consolidate  the  most  recent  events  by  testing  them  against  what  had 
gone  before.  And  this  line  of  retrospect  may  be  projected  into  Berg's 
own  future  .  .  .' 

M.  Leibowitz  finds  it  necessary,  in  proceeding,  to  denigrate  other 
'schools'  of  composition  then  emerging;  but  one  cannot  argue  with 
him  when  he  claims  that  'Berg's  most  Mahlerian  score  becomes  at  the 
same  time  his  most  complicated  work',  and  that  'with  their  constant  use 
of  the  total  resources  of  chromaticism,  with  their  complex  and  unceas- 
ing counterpoint,  with  their  technique  of  perpetual  variation  and  their 
extreme  means  of  orchestration,  these  three  pieces  constitute  one  of  the 
highest  accomplishments  of  "pre-tone-row  polyphony".'  (Other  major 
works  of  the  time  include,  besides  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire,  Stra- 
vinsky's Rite  of  spring  and  Debussy's  Jeux  (all  from  1912),  Bartok's  The 
wooden  prince  (1914-16),  Ravel's  Trio  (1914),  Prokofiev's  Second  piano 
concerto  (1913)  and  Scythian  suite  (1914-15),  Nielsen's  Fourth  symphony 
(1914-16)  and  Sibelius'  Fifth  (1914-15).  Of  today's  program  Jeux,  Berg's 
Three  orchestral  pieces  and  Stravinsky's  Three  pieces  for  string  quartet 
were  ail  composed  within  three  years  of  each  other. 

Virtually  all  the  music  of  our  times  which  utilizes  'serial'  methods  of 
musical  organization  derives  itself  from  one  or  more  of  the  triumvirate 
of  the  Viennese  twelve-tone  school.  But  what  is  perhaps  more  important 
to  the  public  at  large  than  the  technical  achievements  of  this  'school', 
and  still  far  too  widely  unknown,  is  the  fact  that  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and 
Webern  were  the  true  romanticists  of  our  time,  whose  work  and  basic 
attitude  found  their  source  particularly  in  the  music  of  Gustav  Mahler. 

Biographical  facts  and  necrological  statistics  may  be  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  they  become  of  historical  importance  only  if  they  illumine 
aspects  of  stylistic  significance,  of  influence  and  interrelation.  The  more 
one  studies  the  Violin  concerto  of  1935,  written  in  memory  of  Gustav 
Mahler's  stepdaughter,  the  less  fortuitous  appears  the  relationship  of 
these  two  masters,  Berg  and  Mahler,  disciple  and  mentor.  A  look  at 
their  dates  proves  instructive  and  surprising,  leading  one  on  to  further 
discovery.  Mahler  was  born  in  1860,  and  died  in  1911;  Berg  was  born  in 
1885,  and  died  in  1935.  Coming  into  the  world  almost  exactly  25  years 
apart,  they  retained  this  distance  at  their  deaths.  Each  lived  just  short  of 
51  years.  In  this  may  reside  a  deeper  symbolism,  a  historical  logic.  For 
it  is  often  observed  that  Mahler,  in  his  last  works,  had  opened  doors 
to  the  music  of  the  twentieth  century  through  which  others  were  to 
enter;  had  he  lived  to  his  mid-seventies,  that  is  to  say  into  the  1930's, 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  written  music  regarded  as  'modern'  by  us 
today.  Berg  in  turn,  had  he  lived  another  quarter  century,  would  have 
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died  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  might  have  personally  'directed'  one  of 
the  great  'schools'  of  contemporary  composition  instead  of  only  doing 
so  by  influence  and  example. 

In  a  program  note  for  the  Henry  Wood  Promenade  Concert  of  Tuesday 
September  3  1968,  Pierre  Boulez,  who  conducted  the  BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra,  wrote  the  following  note  on  Berg's  Three  orchestral  pieces: 

'The  Three  Orchestral  Pieces  by  Alban  Berg  exactly  mark  the  end  of  the 
period  preparatory  to  Wozzeck.  One  could  even  say  that  they  are  a 
curtain-raiser  to  the  opera.  (The  third  piece  even  contains  a  theme 
which  is  to  be  repeated  in  its  entirety  in  the  music  describing  Wozzeck's 
anguish.) 

'The  pieces  increase  in  order  of  importance,  an  unusual  state  of  affairs 
with  Berg,  who  normally  adored  formal  symmetries.  The  first  is  the 
shortest  and  most  episodic.  The  second,  already  more  elaborate,  is  also 
more  developed.  As  to  the  third,  it  far  surpasses  the  two  others  in  im- 
portance and  in  length.  We  find  in  this  work  a  sort  of  flamboyant  poly- 
phony, extremely  dense,  sometimes  overloaded,  which  makes  perform- 
ance particularly  delicate.  One  cannot,  in  fact,  be  content  with  a  .per- 
petually muddy  effect  which  ends  by  cancelling  itself  out  fairly  quickly. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  musical  occurrences  in  order  of 
importance,  and  to  give  them  a  plausible  hierarchy.  (This  could  entail 
modifications  of  the  written  indications  in  the  score;  for  Berg  some- 
times, inexplicably,  wrote  secondary  parts  which  stood  out  more  than 
principal  parts,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  apt  explanation  by  simple 
paradox . . .) 

'What  is  always  extremely  striking  in  Berg  —  and  from  his  first  works, 
like  these  pieces  for  orchestra  —  is  the  meticulous  thematic  detail  to 
which  he  devotes  himself.  The  themes  in  themselves  contain  nothing 
really  complex,  but  they  are  always  endowed  with  a  very  specific  charac- 
ter. Certain  themes  pass  from  one  piece  to  the  other  to  create  a  kind  of 
unity  which  is  much  more  "Romantic"  than  organic. 

'Berg's  art  in  fact  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Romantics.  In  this  he 
links  up  very  directly  with  Mahler.  Perhaps  a  fundamentally  identical 
aesthetic  conception  led  both  to  the  same  conclusions.  It  could  be 
believed,  indeed,  that  a  sort  of  emotional  surcharge  inevitably  led  them 
to  consider  purely  musical  form  insufficient,  and  that  they  tended  to 
enrich  it  by  these  "divagations"  which  make  music  a  more  powerful  and 
more  general  means  of  expression  —  the  eternal  temptation  to  go 
beyond  music.' 

note  copyright  ©  1967  by  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

PIERRE  BOULEZ,  whose  appointment  as 
Conductor  of  the  BBC  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  1971  was  recently  announced,  was 
born  in  1925  at  Montbrison  in  the  Loire 
district  of  France.  His  father  wanted  him 
to  be  an  engineer,  but  he  was  determined 
to  make  music  his  career,  and  went  to 
Paris  where  he  enrolled  at  the  Conserva- 
toire. He  studied  with  Olivier  Messiaen,  and 
after  winning  a  first  prize  in  harmony,  he 
left,  disgusted  by  the  retrogressive  policies 

of  the  musical  directorate.  Privately  he  studied  with  Andree  Vaurabourg, 

Arthur  Honegger's  wife. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  a  series  of  concerts  was  presented  at  the  Theatre 
des  Champs-Elysees  of  music  by  Stravinsky.  During  one  of  these  Pierre 
Boulez  led  a  demonstration  against  the  conservatism  of  the  music.  It 
was  one  of  the  noisiest  interruptions  Paris  had  experienced  since  the 
premiere  of  Le  sacre  du  printemps  in  the  same  theatre  thirty-three 
years  earlier. 

In  1946  Pierre  Boulez  became  a  pupil  of  Rene  Leibowitz,  from  whom 
he  learned  classic  twelve-tone  technique.  Through  Mme  Honegger  he 
met  Jean-Louis  Barrault,  who  had  just  started  his  new  company  at  the 
Theatre  Marigny.  Barrault  gave  him  a  job  as  arranger  and  conductor  of 
incidental  music,  and  their  association  lasted  for  ten  years. 

During  that  time  Mr  Boulez  continued  his  attacks  on  the  state  of  French 
music,  and  the  establishment  retaliated  by  keeping  his  music  off  the 
government  controlled  radio  for  fifteen  years.  With  Barrault's  help,  he 
founded  in  1953  the  'Concerts  Marigny'  (later  known  as  the  'Domaine 
musicale'),  which  became  'the  center,  the  crucible,  the  brain  of  avant- 
garde  French  music'  and  the  fashionable  focal  point  of  the  anti-Estab- 
lishment. 

In  1959  Pierre  Boulez  left  France  and  settled  in  Baden-Baden,  where 
he  now  has  his  home,  to  be  'composer-in-residence'.  His  sponsor  was 
Heinrich  Strobel,  the  influential  director  of  the  South  West  German 
Radio.  Mr  Boulez  is  now  conductor  of  the  Radio  Orchestra  at  Baden- 
Baden. 

The  composer's  list  of  works  includes  a  cantata,  Le  visage  nuptial 
(1946-50);  a  work  for  voice  and  orchestra  called  Le  soleil  des  eaux 
(1948);  a  string  quartet  or  Livre  pour  quatour  (1949);  three  piano 
sonatas  (1946,  1948,  1957);  the  chamber  cantata  for  voice  and  small 
ensemble,  with  texts  by  Rene  Char,  Le  marteau  sans  maltre  (1953-54); 
Polyphonie  X  for  18  instruments  (1951);  Structures  for  two  pianos 
(Livre  I,  1952;  Livre  II,  1961);  Poesie  pour  pouvoir,  on  verses  of  Henri 
Michaux  (1958),  in  which  electronic  music  joins  that  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments; and  Pli  selon  pli —  portrait  de  Mallarme.  His  Doubles  was 
first  performed  in  Paris  in  1958;  expanded  to  a  larger  work  called  Fig- 
ures, doubles,  prismes,  it  received  its  first  American  performances  at 
Mr  Boulez's  guest  appearances  in  Cleveland  in  March  1965.  During  his 
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stay  in  that  city,  the  composer  began  a  new  work,  called  Eclat,  which 
he  directs  in  the  film  in  which  his  total  activities  are  featured,  from  the 
NET  series  'The  Creative  Person'. 

During  recent  years  Mr  Boulez  has  been  more  and  more  active  as  a 
conductor,  and  has  directed  many  of  the  world's  major  orchestras,  the 
Philharmonics  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  Concertgebouw,  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony among  them.  He  has  appeared  regularly  at  many  festivals,  in- 
cluding those  at  Donaueschingen,  Darmstadt,  Baden-Baden,  Cologne, 
Hamburg  and  Ojai  in  California.  He  is  one  of  two  Frenchmen  to  have 
conducted  Wagner  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  and  in  1963  directed  the 
premiere  at  the  Paris  Opera  of  Berg's  Wozzeck. 

Pierre  Boulez  first  visited  the  USA  in  1952  when  the  Barrault  Company 
was  on  tour.  Five  years  later  he  returned  to  conduct  a  Monday  Eve- 
ning Concert  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  was  a  visiting 
lecturer  in  music  at  Harvard  University  in  1963.  During  the  same  year 
he  lectured  and  directed  his  own  music  at  Hunter  College,  New  York. 
His  first  appearance  with  a  major  American  orchestra  took  place  at 
Cleveland  in  March  1965.  Later  this  season  Pierre  Boulez  will  return 
to  Cleveland  and  will  also  conduct  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestras.  He  makes  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts.  Mr  Boulez  has  made  many 
recordings  for  Columbia  Records. 


THE  SOLOISTS 

RALPH  GOMBERG,  principal  oboe  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  grad- 
uated from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  the  young- 
est student  ever  accepted  by  the  distin- 
guished oboe  teacher  Marcel  Tabuteau. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  by 
Leopold  Stokowski  as  principal  oboe  of  the 
All  American  Youth  Orchestra.  Subse- 
quently he  became  principal  of  the  Balti-  Boris  and  Milton 
more,  New  York  City  Center  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Orchestras.  He 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1949. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he 
has  toured  to  Europe  and  throughout  the  United  States,  and  made  many 
recordings,  Ralph  Gomberg  is  on  the  faculties  of  Boston  University,  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
He  was  last  heard  as  soloist  in  Symphony  Hall  in  performances  of 
Strauss'  Concerto. 
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SHERMAN  WALT,  principal  bassoon  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  Minnesota.  He  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Curtis  Institute  where  he  studied 
chamber  music  with  Marcel  Tabuteau  and 
bassoon  with  Ferdinand  del  Negro.  He 
served  in  the  armed  forces  during  the  sec- 
ond world  war,  and  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  distinguished  combat 
service. 

Boris  and  Milton  He  joJned  the  chicago  Orchestra  as  prin- 

cipal bassoon  in  1947  and  moved  to  Boston  five  years  later.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  with  whom  he  has 
toured  and  made  recordings.  Sherman  Walt  is  on  the  faculties  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  New  England  Conservatory.  He  was 
last  heard  as  soloist  in  Symphony  Hall  in  performances  of  Anselm  Viola's 
Bassoon  concerto. 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  seven  years  earlier  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest 
member  at  that  time.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold  and 
Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize  winner 
in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium 
International  Competition,  and  a  year  later 
won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  Award. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver 
and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  and  last 
spring  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons 
he  has  performed  with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by  Bartok  and  Stra- 
vinsky (which  he  has  recorded  for  RCA  Victor),  and  by  Bach,  Brahms, 
Schoenberg  and  Sibelius;  the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  Last 
season  he  played  the  Beethoven  concerto  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  Dallapiccola's  Tartiniana,  which  was  repeated  af  a 
concert  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York  during  the  summer.  Later  this 
season  he  will  be  soloist  with  the  Orchestra  in  performances  of  Bruch's 
Scottish  fantasy. 

Violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio,  Joseph  Silverstein  is  also 
organizer  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  a  faculty  member 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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JULES  ESKIN,  principal  cello  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to  Boston  in 
1964  from  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  where 
he  held  the  same  chair.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  studied  at  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute with  Leonard  Rose.  His  other  teachers 
were  Gregor  Piatigorsky  and  Janos  Starker. 
He  won  the  Naumberg  Foundation  award 
in  1954  and  made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall, 
New  York,  the  same  year  under  the  Foun- 
dation's auspices.  He  joined  the  Dallas 
Symphony  and  was  later  first  cellist  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  and 
Ballet  Orchestra.  He  made  a  recital  tour  of  Europe  in  1961  and  has 
also  given  many  recitals  in  the  United  States.  He  used  to  play  each 
year  with  Pablo  Casals  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Jules  Eskin  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  with  whom  he 
has  traveled  on  their  national  and  international  tours.  He  has  played 
several  concertos  with  the  Orchestra,  including  the  Brahms  Double, 
the  Beethoven  Triple,  the  Haydn  C  major  and  the  Schumann. 


Boris  and  Milton 


ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUKJ   6riU .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


w 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for     'RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities."  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  deaters 


GARRARD,    WESTBURY,    N.Y.    1  1  59C) 
British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet,  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Value 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


T.O. 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 
I 


CO. 


Brilliant  scoring! 

The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


GREATER  BOSTON 
SINCE   1832 


SERVICE  AT 
ANY  DISTANCE 


J,  S-  Waterman  §  Sons,  Inc* 

BOSTON  WELLESLEY  WAYLAND 
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Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


ty4bank  for  all  reasons^ 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Ciuteway  Street  •  6  Beecen  -717  Boyleten  •  89  Breed 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broedwey.  Chelaea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND       SLCNDCO  SC  PROOF  ». 
TNE  BWCttlNOMAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Ipolcarie 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m.        J; 


IE  RITZ^  3? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE 


FOR 
ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 
OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT   SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY    U.S.    GOV'T    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBE1G 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 

For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfieid  Roa 


ass. 


WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
C^\l^^^  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^\X^^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED      STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
.     Insurance  Corporation 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


ItCJl 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

TOt,  AxJtocAAt  t>£  0<tcAut>iai 


KJk  Vino* 

MED  SEAL 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 


SIXTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  1  1969  at  7.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


There  are  four  important  works  which  reflect  most  strongly  in  his  music. 
Beethoven's  views  on  human  freedom:  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  opera 
Fidelio,  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's  Egmont  and  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. For  his  final  concert  in  this  series  as  Music  Director  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  music  from  two  of 
these  pieces.  Egmont  was  the  Flemish  aristocrat  who  died  a  martyr's 
death  opposing  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  Gauleiter 
of  the  Netherlands  during  King  Philip  ll's  reign.  The  Eroica  Symphony 
was  first  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  who  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  appeared  to  be  bringing  freedom  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Europe  by  his  military  victories.  But  when  Beethoven  heard  that  the 
French  consul  had  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  he  tore  up  his  original 
dedication,  and  declared,  according  to  his  biographer  Ries,  'Now  he  too 
will  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  man  and  indulge  only  his  ambition.' 


program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

i 

VIOLIN 

Tel. 

LOngwood  6-8348 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

piano  playing  represents  genuine  musical ity  and  a  formidable  technic." 
Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 


SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO - 

:ign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 


This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Georges  Pretre;  Pierre  Boulez,  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
South  West  German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel 
Ancerl,  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles 
Wilson,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct  on 
July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

The  27th  season  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Boston  Symphony's 
summer  academy  for  advanced  music  students,  will  open  on  Sunday 
June  29,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  delivers  the  opening  address.  'Tanglewood 
on  parade',  the  day  of  concerts  given  by  members  of  the  Center,  will 
conclude  with  a  Gala  Concert  by  the  combined  Boston  Symphony  and 
Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras  (August  19).  The  series  of  'Contem- 
porary trends'  concerts,  given  for  the  first  time  last  year,  will  be  repeated. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available  on 
April  1  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 
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SYMPHONY 

OT3  CVW  QTTP  A 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was   invented    about    1720   by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing  the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration  and  arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a  continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.  RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PFRRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1969  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mrs  Albert  Goodhue 
Mrs  John  L.  Grandin 
Co-chairmen,  Council  of  Friends 

To  all  members  of  our  audience 

You  and  many  others  are  needed  as  new  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  makes  a  contri- 
bution of  whatever  amount.  Annual  gifts  now  range  from  five  dollars 
to  several  thousand  dollars. 

No  concert  is  more  than  partly  paid  for  by  the  income  from  ticket 
sales.  By  becoming  a  Friend  you  join  the  others  who  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  lessening  the  Orchestra's  sizeable  annual  deficit. 

As  a  Friend  you  also  receive  certain  privileges.  If  you  are  a  Friday  sub- 
scriber you  are  invited  to  the  series  of  Pre-symphony  Luncheons  held 
at  Horticultural  Hall.  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  one  of  the  evening 
series  you  will  be  invited  to  one  of  the  post-concert  evening  recep- 
tions to  meet  guest  artists  and  members  of  the  Orchestra.  All  members 
of  the  Friends  are  invited  to  the  Annual  meeting  which  will  be  held 
this  year  on  April  16  at  Symphony  Hall.  On  that  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  private  concert. 

Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important  the  sym- 
phony is  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

Orchestra  is  vital. 


Please  enroll    (me)    (us)    as   a   member  of  the   Friends   of  the   Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


A  check  for  $. 


is  enclosed 


I  wish  to  pledge  $- 


payable  on  or  before  May  1  1969 


Indicate  series  you  attend 


Mr     Mrs     Miss 


Address 


Zip  code 


Please  make  checks  payable  and  mail  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra    Inc.,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston    Mass.  02115 

Gifts  to  the  Orchestra  are  deductible  under  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws 
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the  beautiful  American 
in  her  suit  for  Spring 

Impeccable  good  looks  in 
this  imported  tweed  of 
wool /viscose  meld. 

Designed  by  Tailorbrooke. 
Blue  or  rose.  Misses* 
sizes.   $100.   From 
our  new  collection. 
Coats  and  Suits. 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 
Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


♦member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 
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Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Batwaan  Symphony  Hall  and  Th«  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 
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For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats .  . .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  used  to  reduce  the  Orchestra's  deficit.  Sub- 
scribers who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


The  symphony:  alive  and  well. 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  His  Symphony 
No.  1  (1953)  offers  an  exciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity  and  or- 
chestral virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (l)[@ 

Trust  Department     •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •    742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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THE  NEEDLEWORK  SHOP  at  the  "UNION" 

©is  unexcelled  for  authentic  designs  for  Needlepoint 
and  Crewel  Embroidery  and  for  fine  yarns  in  a  full 
range  of  exquisite  colors.  Custom  work  a  specialty. 
Glasses  cases  available  for  immediate  purchase. 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 


H6e  fafe  Sudofrett 

Before  Symphony 

*/%£  tdoMH^e  *3ocd<zfo>e<tf 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 
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DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Fleetwood  Eldorado.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

You  don't  have  to  choose  between  a  luxury  car  and  a  personpl  car. 
For  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate  in  motoring  pleasure  there  is  the 
front-wheel-drive  Eldorado,  most  personal  of  all  luxury  cars  and 
most  luxurious  of  all  personal  cars. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


LUBA'S 

tunic  pantsuit  — 
one  of 
the  smartest  looks 
you  could  own  this  spring 
Junior  suits, 
fourth  floor 
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"And  I  always  thought  probate 
had  something  to  do  with  good  behavior!" 


All  of  a  sudden  everybody's  talking  about  avoiding  probate.  And 
about  the  best-selling  book  that  tells  you  how. 

No  doubt  about  it  —  a  Living  Trust  is  an  ingenious  device.  It  lets 
you  pass  your  property  on  to  your  heirs  directly  without  the  delay, 
expense  and  publicity  of  the  probate  court.  And  without  giving  up 
control  of  it  while  you're  alive.  Further,  a  Living  Trust  properly 
drawn  can  save  your  heirs  substantial  sums  in  estate  taxes. 

But  be  warned!  A  Living  Trust,  flexible  though  it  is,  is  not  the 
answer  to  everyone's  circumstances.  It's  not  a  do-it-yourself  project 
either.  Only  your  lawyer  can  help  you  determine  if  a  Living  Trust  is 
for  you. 

So  ask  him.  And  if  there's  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture  as  executor 
or  trustee,  please  call  on  us.  (More  people  do  than  on  any  other  in- 
stitution in  New  England.) 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


SEVENTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  18  1969  at  8.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


STRAUSS 


Don  Juan  op.  20 


STRAVINSKY 


Le  chant  du  rossignol  (The  nightingale's  song) 

The  fete  in  the  Emperor  of  China's  palace 

The  two  nightingales 

Illness  and  recovery  of  the  Emperor  of  China 


intermission 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98' 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits,'  Mr 
Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras.' 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program.' 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics,' Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 

Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
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two  years.  Comparing  the  players'  earnings  with  academic  salaries, 
which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra.' 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.  Nearly  60% 
of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%  of  these  expenses. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  'It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 
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The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen  on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Don  Juan  in  1888  and  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  at  Weimar  on  November  11  1889.  The  score 
was  published  in  1890;  the  dedication  was  'to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig  Thuille'. 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  first  American  performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  on  October  31  1891. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Such  nonproblems  as  the  demarcation  of  musical  form  and  'content' 
probably  continue  to  engage  aestheticians.  In  an  age  when  the  medium 
is  purported  to  be  the  message,  however,  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  the  philosophers  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  underrated  variable 
known  as  'craft'.  If  the  electronic  avant-garde  can  properly  correlate 
one's  skill  with  the  apparatus  of  artistic  expression  and  art  itself,  then 
the  adherents  of  'absolute'  music  and  other  absolutes  may  have  to 
modify  their  criteria  accordingly. 

James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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Meantime  all  would  concede  —  would  have  to  concede  —  that  despite 
his  eschewal  of  sonata-allegro  traditions  Richard  Strauss  even  in  his  mid- 
twenties  had  achieved  total  mastery  over  that  awesomely  difficult  but 
limitlessly  expressive  instrument  known  as  the  symphony  orchestra.  His 
Don  Juan  of  1888  was  only  the  second  of  his  ten  so-called  tone  poems, 
but  to  this  day  it  stands  unsurpassed  in  its  exploitation  of  instrumental 
resources.  And  with  due  deference  to  purist  sensibilities  it  must  be 
said  also  that  the  music  tells  its  story  superbly  well. 

Strauss  learned  to  be  cryptic  or  at  least  coy  about  his  programmatic 
intentions,  but  in  Don  Juan  they  are  laid  bare.  The  psycho-literary  theme 
explicit  in  its  title  is  known  everywhere.  In  addition,  the  composer 
affixed  to  his  autograph  manuscript  a  few  lines  from  the  celebrated 
poem  about  Don  Juan  by  that  Austrian  ultra-romantic  whose  pen  name 
was  Nicolaus  Lenau.  (Americans  in  particular  should  be  fascinated  by 
this  colorful  figure.  We  are  told  that  he  migrated  to  our  'wild  west'  in 
the  1830s  just  for  the  fun  of  it  —  he  was  that  sort  of  zany  Werther. 
And  he  did,  in  fact,  become  unhinged  in  1844,  shortly  after  completing 
his  third  revision  of  Don  Juan.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  remaining 
six  years  of  his  life  in  an  asylum.) 

Lenau's  hero  is  closely  related  to  those  many  who  have  run  afoul  of  the 
stone  commander  since  the  legend  had  its  genesis  in  sixteenth-century 
Spain.  But  the  poet  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  this  Central  European 
model  is  'no  hot-blooded  man  eternally  pursuing  women'.  Rather:  'It  is 
the  longing  in  him  to  find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  woman- 
hood, and  to  enjoy,  in  her,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as 
individuals  possess.  Because  he  cannot  find  her,  although  he  reels  from 
one  to  another,'  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the  alleged  difference 
between  Lenau's  Don  and  any  of  the  others  is  really  a  distinction  and 
not  a  very  clear  one  at  that  —  except  that  in  the  end  'Disgust  seizes  hold 
of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches  him'.  At  least  one  can 
say  of  this  Don  that  he  provides  in  his  will  for  the  many  prospectively 
ideal  women  he  had  seduced  and  then  forsaken.  Otherwise  he  con- 
forms to  the  familiar  psychopathic  paradigm. 

Several  scholars  have  attempted  to  collate  the  Straussian  motives  and 
mutations  vis-a-vis  the  Don's  amorous  adventures,  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  approach  this  score  so  literally.  'Either  it  coheres  as  music,  or  it 
does  not',  as  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  remarked;  and  the  most  adamant 
foe  of  program  music  must  agree  that  Don  Juan  coheres.  Virtually  all  of 
the  thematic  material  is  presented  in  less  than  a  minute.  First  we  hear 
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what  is  clearly  the  emblem  of  desire,  swirling  up  from  the  strings  and 
sweeping  the  full  brass.  The  next  motive,  which  caroms  to  the  timpani, 
has  not  been  assigned  any  clear-cut  significance  —  some  hear  in  it  the 
'Disgust'  of  satiety,  which  is  to  be  recurrent;  others  believe  that  it 
alludes  to  a  multiple  but  faceless  and  hence  perennial  object  of  the  pro- 
tagonist's affections;  the  listener  is  as  free  to  conjecture  as  any  anno- 
tator.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  third  motive,  which  flies 
in  on  a  trumpet  flourish;  obviously  this  represents  the  Don  himself. 
The  gorgeous  love  motive  is  launched  in  a  rapid  fortissimo  run  by  the 
strings,  which  is  answered  plaintively;  and  in  turn  the  latter  is  greeted 
derisively  by  muted  trumpet  even  as  it  is  being  uttered.  Later  on  there 
are  other  motives,  but  the  foregoing  pretty  much  carry  the  narrative  all 
the  way. 

Don  Juan's  affairs  of  the  heart  hardly  need  to  be  enumerated.  At  length, 
passion  having  repeated  its  cycle  several  times  over,  Lenau's  hero  is 
found  in  the  melee  of  a  carnival-week  fiesta.  Wherever  his  eyes  turn 
they  see  beautiful  women.  The  surfeit  strains,  then  snaps,  his  last  cable 
of  rationality.  His  insatiable  craving  turns  into  a  welling  repugnance,  and 
his  illusory  lust  for  life  is  now  thoroughly  exposed  as  the  self-destructive 
urge  that  it  had  been  all  along.  On  some  flimsy  pretext  he  challenges  a 
passer-by  to  a  duel.  Purposely  he  drops  his  sword  and  is  run  through. 
The  rest  is  epilogue,  dramatically  protracted  by  a  stentorian  eulogy  in 
the  form  of  an  unashamed  motival  review.  Then  there  is  a  thundering 
silence,  punctuated  at  the  end  by  three  softly  solemn  chords. 

'. . .  Exhausted  is  the  fuel;  and  on  the 
hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel/ 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Le  chant  du  rossignol  (The  nightingale's  song) 

Program  note  by  ]ohn  N.  Burk 


Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882.  The 
symphonic  poem  Le  chant  du  rossignol  is  a  concert  version  of  the  ballet  of  the 
same  title  which  Stravinsky  wrote  in  1920  as  a  revision  of  the  'Conte  lyrique', 
Le  rossignol.  Begun  in  1909  and  completed  in  1914,  this,  his  first  opera,  was 
based  on  the  story  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  libretto  by  Stravinsky  and 
Mitusov.  The  opera's  premiere  was  given  at  the  Paris  Opera  by  Diaghilev's 
Russian  Ballet  on  May  26  1914  with  scenery  by  Benois,  conducted  by  Pierre 
Monteux.  The  ballet  was  produced  by  the  Russian  Ballet  in  the  same  theatre  on 
February  2  1920;  the  choreography  was  by  Massine,  Karsavina  danced  the 
part  of  the  live  nightingale,  the  scenery  was  by  Matisse  and  Ernest  Ansermet 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  of  Le  chant  du  rossignol  in  concert  form  was  given  by 
L'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  in  Geneva  on  December  6  1919;  Ernest 
Ansermet  was  the  conductor.  Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  it  in  Paris  in  1922; 
Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  the  American  premiere  on  October  19  1923.  The 
first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  on  October  30  1925. 
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The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
E  flat  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
bass  drum,  snare  drums,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  tarn  tarn,  celesta,  piano, 
2  harps  and  strings. 

Stravinsky,  who  composed  the  first  act  of  his  opera  in  the  early  era  of 
L'oiseau  de  feu,  laid  it  aside  for  such  pressing  obligations  as  the  ballets 
Petruchka  and  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  When,  in  1913,  the  Moscow  Free 
Theatre  persuaded  him  to  complete  the  opera,  he  was  hesitant;  for  as 
the  reverberations  of  his  sensational  primitive  ballet  still  endured,  he 
could  not  easily  revert  to  the  simpler  style  of  four  years  previous.  He 
found  a  solution  in  the  contrasting  elements  of  the  story:  the  natural 
charm  of  the  nightingale,  whose  song  was  the  thesis  of  the  first  act,  and 
the  artificial  glitter  of  the  Chinese  court  panoply  and  the  mechanical 
bird,  which  were  to  dominate  the  two  acts  still  to  be  written.  He 
touches  on  this  in  his  Chronicles  of  my  life:  'As  there  is  no  action  until 
the  second  act,  I  told  myself  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  if  the 
music  of  the  Prologue  bore  a  somewhat  different  character  from  that  of 
the  rest.  And,  indeed,  the  forest,  with  its  nightingale,  the  pure  soul  of 
the  child  who  falls  in  love  with  its  song  ...  all  this  gentle  poetry  of 
Hans  Andersen's  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  same  way  as  the  baroque 
luxury  of  the  Chinese  court,  with  its  bizarre  etiquette,  its  palace  fetes, 
its  thousands  of  little  bells  and  lanterns,  and  the  grotesque  humming  of 
the  mechanical  Japanese  nightingale  ...  in  short,  all  this  exotic  fantasy 
obviously  demanded  a  different  musical  idiom.' 

At  that  time,  by  his  own  confession,  the  medium  of  opera  did  not  come 
easily  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  admitted  to  M.  D.  Calvocoressi:  'I  can 
write  music  to  words  —  that  is,  songs;  or  music  to  action,  as  ballet;  but 
the  co-operation  of  music,  words  and  action  becomes  in  my  mind  ever 
more  inadmissible.'  Until  he  composed  Mavra  in  1921  he  had  never 
combined  the  three  elements  except  in  a  limited  and  stylized  sense. 

(Renard,  Histoire  du  soldat;  Les  noces  (1922),  also  has  little  stage  action.) 
Only  in  The  rake's  progress  of  1951  did  he  commit  himself  to  what 
might  be  called  a  full-sized  opera. 

The  ballet  preserves  little  from  the  first  act,  but  uses  the  principal  epi- 
sodes of  the  second  and  third.  The  voice  parts,  such  as  the  song  of  the 
real  nightingale,  originally  heard  from  a  soprano  standing  in  the  orches- 
tra pit,  and  the  mechanical  nightingale,  were  retained  as  delegated  to 
various  solo  instruments.  Lawrence  Gilman  provided  in  the  programs  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  a  plot  for  the  ballet  derived  from  Andersen's 
text  and  authorized  by  the  composer,  although  not  included  in  the 
printed  score.  (The  music  is  continuous): 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  Sn  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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'The  palace  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  —  Extraordinary  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  nightingale,  whose  world-wide 
reputation  as  an  incomparable  singer  had  won  for  it  a  command  per- 
formance at  court.  The  palace  had  been  elaborately  decorated.  The 
walls  and  floors,  which  were  of  porcelain,  shone  in  the  rays  of  a  hundred 
thousand  golden  lamps.  The  corridors  were  adorned  with  the  loveliest 
bell-flowers,  which  tinkled  merrily  in  the  currents  of  air  stirred  by  the 
running  about  of  the  excited  courtiers  through  the  halls  and   rooms. 

'.  .  .  The  nightingale  was  placed  on  a  golden  perch  in  the  great  hall. 
A  Chinese  march  announced  the  ceremonious  entrance  of  the  Emperor. 

The  two  nightingales  —  The  nightingale  sang  so  beautifully  that  tears 
came  to  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Even  the  lackeys  and  the  cham- 
bermaids showed  the  liveliest  satisfaction  —  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  for  these  persons  are  not  easily  pleased.  ...  A  trumpet  fanfare 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  envoys  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  bear- 
ing as  a  gift  to  the  Emperor  of  China  a  mechanical  nightingale.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  the  artificial  bird  had  been  wound  up,  it  began  to  sing,  at 
the  same  time  moving  its  tail,  which  glittered  with  gold  and  silver. 
...  It  had  quite  as  great  a  success  as  its  rival;  and  besides,  it  was  much 
prettier  to  look  at,  as  it  was  covered  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sap- 
phires. .  .  .  But  where  was  the  real  nightingale?  No  one  had  noticed 
it  flying  out  of  the  window,  back  to  its  green  woods  by  the  sea.  The 
Emperor,  wishing  to  compare  the  two  singers,  was  furious.  He  decreed 
the  banishment  of  the  real  nightingale,  and  ordered  the  mechanical 
nightingale  to  be  placed  on  a  silk  cushion  beside  his  bed.  .  .  . 

'One  hears  the  song  of  the  fisherman,  who  has  recovered  his  lost  friend. 

Illness  and  recovery  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  —  The  poor  Emperor 
could  scarcely  breathe.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  Death  seated 
beside  him,  wearing  the  monarch's  golden  crown,  and  holding  in  one 
hand  the  royal  golden  sword  and  in  the  other  the  royal  standard.  From 
behind  the  folds  of  the  heavy  velvet  curtains,  grotesque  and  spectral 
heads  peered  out.  They  were  the  Emperor's  good  and  evil  deeds  .  .  . 
reminding  him  of  things  that  caused  the  sweat  to  run  down  his  brow. 
"Music!  music!"  cried  the  Emperor,  "so  that  I  may  not  hear  what  they 
are  saying!  .  .  .  Little  golden  bird,  sing!  —  sing!"  but  the  mechanical 
nightingale  was  silent.  .  .  .  Suddenly  from  the  window  came  the  sound 
of  sweetest  singing;  it  was  the  real  nightingale.  As  it  sang,  the  ghostly 
heads  became  paler  and  paler.  .  .  .  Even  Death  listened,  and  begged 
the  nightingale  to  continue.  The  nightingale  consented,  but  made 
Death  promise  to  yield  up  the  Emperor's  sword,  his  banner,  his  golden 
crown.  And  Death  relinquished  each  of  these  treasures  for  a  song, 
whilst  the  nightingale  went  on  singing.  It  sang  of  the  quiet  church- 
yard where  the  white  roses  grow,  where  the  elder-tree  scents  the  air, 

notes  continued  on  page  38 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  are  on  loan  from  the  Boston  Water- 
color  Society.  The  exhibition  will  continue  through  Tuesday  March  4. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 


L 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  In'.. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . . . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


ME 


furniture 


Boston  *  Natick  •  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Made. 


E#  B#  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"One  of  the  great  records 
There  has  never  been 
a  performance  like  this!' 

Continues  Consensus  &  Review* :  (Boulez  has  conducted) 
"the  definitive  La  Mer . . .  L'Apres-midi  is  magnificent,  and  there 
is  a  reading  of  Jeux  that  illuminates  (the)  score  with 
a  dazzling  light.  But  it  is  La  Mer  that  is  the  miracle." 


BOULEZ 

CONDUCTS 

DEBUSSY 

LA  MER  IJAPRES-MIDI  D'UN  FAUNE- JEUX 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  11  0056 


Other  Boulez  recordings  for  your  collection: 


OUYIERMESSMEN 

ETEXSPECH) 

RESURRECITOINEM 

MORTUORUM 

COULEURSDE 

IACTTE  CELESTE 

CONDUCTED  BY 

PIERRE  BOULEZ 


32  21  0002 


32  11  0048 


Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records! 

*  London,  England 

•  "CBS",  "MASTER WORKS",  g§  M ARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  UAK 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Buildin 


CfATflT'    CtPT>  TPTPHP 

Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


A 
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)1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    BOSTON 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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and  where  the  grass  is  moistened  by  the  tears  of  those  who  are  left 
behind.  Then  Death  longed  to  be  in  his  garden  and  floated  out  through 
the  window  like  a  cold  white  mist.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  fell  into  a  calm 
and  refreshing  sleep.  The  sun  was  shining  in  upon  him  when  he  awoke 
strong  and  well.  —  Funeral  march:  The  courtiers,  visiting  the  chamber 
to  look  upon  their  supposedly  dead  ruler  for  the  last  time,  stood  aghast, 
for  the  Emperor  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  greeted  them  with  a  cheer- 
ful "Good  morning!"  as  they  entered. 

The  fisherman,  whom  the  nightingale  has  rejoined,  sings  anew  his  song/ 

'The  symphonic  poem  opens  (presto,  4/4)/  according  to  Mr  Gilman's 
description,  'with  a  passage  from  the  introduction  to  the  second  act  of 
the  opera  which  in  that  place  bears  the  title,  "Courants  d'air." ' 

It  accompanies  the  excited  and  air-disturbing  activities  of  the  courtiers 
as  they  bustle  about  in  preparation  for  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor. 
This  rapid  introductory  section  of  the  tone-poem  is  practically  equivalent 
to  the  scene  of  preparation  which  in  the  opera  leads  to  the  Chinese 
march. 

This  Chinese  march,  which  evokes  the  solemn  assembling  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  is  a  delightful  piece  of  grotesquerie,  written  for  the 
most  part  in  the  pentatonic  scale,  with  a  daring  and  ingenious  super- 
position of  keys  and  rhythms.  The  imposing  entrance  of  the  Emperor, 
seated  in  his  baldachin,  is  signalized  by  a  pompous  fortissimo  of  the 
orchestra. 

A  staccato  ascending  and  descending  run  for  two  bassoons,  followed  by 
harmonics  on  a  solo  violin,  introduces  the  song  of  the  nightingale  —  at 
first  a  preluding  cadenza  for  the  flute,  then  a  melody  (adagio,  2/4)  for 
flute  and  E  flat  clarinet,  and  later  for  solo  violin  with  accompaniment 
of  harps,  piano  and  celesta.  The  cadenza  differs  somewhat  from  that  in 
the  opera.  The  melodies  for  flute  and  solo  violin  that  follow  the  cadenza 
are  based  on  phrases  of  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  opera  ('Ah,  joie, 
emplie  mon  coeur,  un  doux  parfum  m'enivre.  Les  ravissantes  fleurs,  les 
fleurs,  le  clair  soleil. ...'). 

The  presto  section  that  began  the  symphonic  poem  is  repeated  —  this 
time  as  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  envoys  bearing  the  mechanical 
nightingale;  and  on  the  solo  trumpet  (vivace)  we  hear  the  declamatory 
phrase  to  which,  in  the  opera,  the  third  Japanese  envoy  makes  his 
announcement:  'L'Empereur  du  Japon  envoie  son  rossignol,  rival  infime 
de  celui  de  L'Empereur  de  Chine.'  There  is  a  pause;  and  then  the 
mechanical  nightingale  begins  to  whir,  and  finally  to  sing,  in  the  piccolo, 
flute  and  oboe.  Its  aria  finished,  the  Emperor  turns  toward  the  other 
vocalist,  eager  to  arrange  a  contest  of  song;  but  the  true  nightingale 
has  disappeared.  The  Emperor,  angry  at  this  mark  of  disrespect,  decrees 
the  permanent  banishment  of  the  offender,  and  a  muted  trombone 
declaims  the  phrase  which  in  the  opera  utters  his  displeasure.  As  he  and 
his  retinue  depart  in  a  huff,  muted  trombones,  flutes,  and  muted  horns 
play  fragments  of  the  Chinese  march. 
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A  solo  trumpet,  accompanied  by  muted  strings  and  harps,  recalls  the 
song  of  the  fisherman  that  closes  the  second  act  of  the  opera  (Larghetto, 
3/8).  It  is  a  song  of  mournful  prophecy;  for  the  fisherman  knows  that 
life  without  beauty  means  the  year  without  spring,  the  extinction  of 
'summer's  honey  breath',  the  withering  of  the  spirit;  an  eternal  Winter. 

The  section  that  follows  (molto  ritmico,  6/8)  is  the  introduction  to  the 
third  act  of  the  opera  which  prepares  us  for  the  spectacle  of  the  dying 
Emperor  stretched  upon  his  huge,  carven  bed,  with  Death,  who  has 
possessed  himself  of  the  monarch's  crown  and  sword  and  banner, 
seated  beside  him.  A  solo  trombone  declaims,  forte,  a  harshly  impera- 
tive phrase  that  in  the  opera  is  associated  with  Death  in  the  ensuing 
scene  between  La  mort  and  Le  rossignol.  There  are  half  a  hundred 
measures  of  this  sombre  prelude,  and  then  we  hear  on  the  flute  beneath 
a  reiterated  B  flat  of  the  piccolo,  the  voice  of  the  real  nightingale,  in 
compassionate  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  anguished  Emperor,  who, 
terrified  by  the  spectres  of  his  past  deeds,  has  called  for  music  that  he 
may  find  distraction.  The  nightingale's  song  (now  in  the  wood-wind, 
now  on  a  solo  violin)  is  of  dawns  breaking  on  still  gardens  and  fading 
stars;  and  then  —  in  music  of  strange  and  haunting  beauty  —  of 
another  garden,  the  garden  of  Death.  ('Plus  loin  est  un  jardin  tranquille, 
clos  d'un  mur  blanc.  .  .  .  Les  morts  en  paix  y  dorment.  Ah,  tout  y  est 
silence,  et  la  rosee  des  fleurs  tombant  va  dans  la  mousse  des  froides 
dalles  se  perdre!') 

Death,  moved  and  vanquished  by  the  song,  yields  up  his  royal  prey, 
and  disappears.  The  Emperor  would  keep  his  singing  friend  forever  by 
him  at  court,  but  the  nightingale  has  had  enough  of  courts  and  emper- 
ors and  stem-wound  virtuosi,  and  with  gentle  tact  declines  the  flattering 
invitation;  but  he  promises  to  sing  to  the  Emperor  every  night  from  the 
shadows  of  the  woods,  'jusqu'a  I'aurore'. 

The  echo  of  the  song  dies  away  on  a  muted  solo  violin,  and  the  harps, 
piano,  strings,  with  a  glissando  of  the  muted  trombone,  begin  the 
funeral  march  that  accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  dutifully  mourning 
but  mistaken  courtiers.  As  a  sforzando  chord  and  an  upward-sweeping 
harp  glissando  break  in  upon  the  delicious  mock  solemnity  of  the 
Cortege  solennel,  the  Emperor's  cheerful  'Bonjour  a  tousV  is  uttered  by 
an  octave  phrase  of  the  harps  and  timpani. 

And  then  follows  (tranquillo,  3/8)  the  unforgettable  epilogue  which  in 
the  opera  accompanies  the  slow  descent  of  the  curtain:  the  soliloquy  of 
that  philosophical  mystic,  the  fisherman  (remembered  here  in  the  musing 
solo  of  the  trumpet,  intoned  against  a  background  of  harps  and  muted 
strings),  as  he  sings  of  his  happiness  in  regaining  his  friend,  and  of  the 
deathlessness  of  beauty  and  the  transiency  of  death. 

'Le  clair  soleil  chasse  la  nuit;  gaiment  au  bois  chante  I'oiseau. 
Ecoutez  bien,  et  dans  sa  voix  reconnaissez  la  voix  du  del.  .  .  / 
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JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7  1833;  he  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3 
1897.  He  composed  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Fourth  symphony  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  the  other  two  the  following  summer.  Brahms  himself  con- 
ducted the  premiere,  at  Meiningen,  on  October  25  1885.  The  Fourth  sym- 
phony was  announced  for  its  American  premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  27  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  Symphony 
at  the  public  rehearsal  on  Friday  November  26,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting 
Schumann's  First  symphony.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  officially  a 
rehearsal,  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Gericke  did  not  at 
any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  'premiere',  and  the  honor 
went  to  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  for  the 
performance  on  December  11.  Boston  heard  the  Fourth  symphony  for  'the 
first  time'  on  December  23. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885,  Max 
Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him  as  far  as 
he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  summer.  He 
asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet.  '  "God 
forbid,"  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his  biography, 
"I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only  a  few  bits 
in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  I'll 
play  them  for  you."  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  "No,"  he  protested, 
"let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get  hold  of  Nazi/' 
He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I  realized  that  an 
important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was  afoot,  but  I 
was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he  already  regretted 
having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

'A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I  found 
Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and  Gustav 
Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Billroth  turned 
the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with  Richter,  read 
from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years  before  at  the 
trying-out  of  the  Third  symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite  different.  After 
the  wonderful  allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial,  but  also  four- 
square and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited  for  one  of 
those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not  feel  impor- 
tant enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more  famous  friends 
of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his  blond  beard  which 
might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval;  Brull  cleared  his 
throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others  stubbornly  made  no 
sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to  break  the  paralyzed  silence. 
Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  "Na,  denn  mann  weiterl"  —  the  sign  to 
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continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy  sigh  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too  late,  and  said  quickly, 
"The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two  people  pum- 
melling each  other  in  a  frightful  argument."  Everyone  laughed,  and 
the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange-sounding,  melody-laden  andante 
impressed  me  favorably,  but  again  brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I 
bring  myself  to  break  this  silence  with  some  clumsy  banality/ 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  scherzo  'unkempt  and  heavily  humorous',  and  the  finale  a  splendid 
set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place  at  the 
end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment,  and  the 
party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met  Brahms 
the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken  aback  by 
this  reception  of  his  score.  '  "Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the 
symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If  people  like 
Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music,  who  can  be 
expected  to  like  it?"  "I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and  Billroth  may 
think  of  it,"  I  answered,  "for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  them.  I  only 
know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  composer  of  such 
a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  put 
three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not  be  disturbed. 
If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with  its  sudden  main 
theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket, 
while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as  a  set  of 
variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more  suitable 
companions."  '  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in  venturing 
so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited  for  the 
heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly,  only 
protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scherzo, 
which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and  that  Beetho- 
ven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had   made  use  of  a  variation  finale. 

The  Fourth  symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  composer 
was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised  — 
with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig,  where 
there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18  1886.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under 
Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different.  'Though  the  symphony  was 
applauded  by  the  public/  writes  Florence  May,  'and  praised  by  all 
but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as  its 
two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  symphony  in 
C  minor'  (apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in 
Meiningen,  where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with  BLilow's 
orchestra,  the  reception  was  mixed.  It  took  time  and  repetition  to 
disclose  its  great  qualities. 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Bulow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which   Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
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Biilow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Biilow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Biilow.  Yet  Biilow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  'crusading'  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  symphony 
would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation, that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and  that  a 
rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give  a  more 
plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the  'nasty  scherzo' 
a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Biilow  was  more  encouraging.  He 
wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  'Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish.'  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 


MOMENTS  OF  ANGER 

by  John  N.  Burk 


When  people  (specifically  composers)  are  abruptly  crossed  they  will 
react  in  different  ways.  One  will  swallow  his  pride  and  say  nothing, 
afterwards  nursing  his  grievance  (Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  these);  an- 
other will  hold  on  to  himself  and  answer  later  with  an  inward  assurance 
of  reasonableness  (Wagner  —  at  great  length,  in  letters  and  essays);  still 
others  will  see  red  and  let  fly. 

Among  the  short-tempered  ones  was  Bach.  One  of  several  tales  is  that 
he  shouted  at  a  sullen  and  loutish  pupil  at  Miihlhausen  that  he  was  a 
'donkey  bassoonist',  was  attacked  by  him  in  the  street,  and  had  to  de- 
fend himself  with  his  sword.  There  were  others  whose  patience,  under 
trying  circumstances,  came  to  a  sudden  end.  There  is  frustration  in 
such  cases,  as  when  the  composer  is  kept  from  writing  his  music  by 
imposed  routine  or  impeded  in  directing  it  in  performance  by  the 
imperviousness  of  the  players.  He  is  most  deeply  affronted  when  a  con- 
versational or  written  remark  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
his  music  —  the  more  so  if  his  belief  in  himself  is  at  all  insecure.  Sud- 
den outbursts  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  composer  are  often  a  dra- 
matic defence  of  his  right  to  compose  in  his  own  way.  Handel,  who 
could  be  as  choleric  as  Bach,  and  who  knew  the  taste  of  failure  in  London 
as  well  as  success,  must  have  felt  when  his  corpulence  and  gluttony 
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were  derided  in  verse  and  caricature  that  the  barbs  were  indirectly 
aimed  at  his  art.  It  is  told  that  once,  watching  a  prima  donna,  he  flew 
into  a  rage  when  she  insisted  on  singing  her  part  in  her  way  instead  of 
his,  and  threatened  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window,  thereby  carrying 
his  point.   This  could  be  called  purposeful  anger. 

Words  of  hot  anger  can  weaken  the  case  of  the  injured  one,  but  not 
always.  When  Mozart  stood  up  to  his  Archbishop  in  Vienna  (nine 
months  after  the  composition  of  his  Symphony  no.  34),  and  flushed 
and  trembling,  told  him  off  at  last,  he  had  the  rare  thrill  of  clearing  the 
air  with  open  defiance  after  having  taken  in  silence  for  years  the  cold 
contempt  and  utter  disregard  of  his  lord.  The  Archbishop's  insulting 
attitude  would  have  undermined  Mozart's  self-confidence,  for  although 
he  knew  that  he  could  handle  any  musical  assignment  to  perfection, 
he  was  also  aware  that  he  had  yet  to  win  general  recognition  in  Vienna. 
This  confrontation  was  an  unheard  of  act  of  daring.  The  musician-serv- 
ant in  the  eighteenth  century  was  usually  denied  access  to  the  Presence, 
and  had  to  write  a  petition  couched  in  formalities  of  salutation  as  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Mozart,  breaking  with  his  Archbishop,  had 
the  blind  courage  of  accumulated  fury.  He  was  not  stopped  by  the 
thought  that  the  Archbishop  could  have  refused  to  dismiss  him,  could 
have  thrown  him  into  prison.  This  time  the  headlong  way  was  the  most 
effective. 

Haydn  knew  his  rights  and  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  lose  his  head.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  the  most 
emphatic,  the  most  outspoken  of  the  surviving  protests  addressed  by 
him  to  his  prince  was  in  defence,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  colleagues. 
Haydn  had  a  certain  affection  for  his  master,  but  no  love  at  all  for 
Herr  von  Rahier,  Administrator  (Wirthschaftsrath)  of  the  Castle  at 
Eisenstadt.  When  this  small-minded  official  gave  objectionable  orders 
on  his  own  pre-empted  authority,  the  musicians  appealed  to  Haydn  to 
intercede  with  the  Prince.  The  flute  player,  Franz  Siegl,  had  been  pun- 
ished by  being  locked  up,  and  a  tenor,  Carl  Friberth,  had  offended  von 
Rahier's  title  by  failing  to  remove  his  hat.  The  Prince  had  listened  to 
von  Rahier  and  sent  a  reproach  to  Haydn,  who  wrote: 

'To  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy 

Serene  Highness  and  Noble  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

Gracious  and  Dread  Lord! 

'I  have  received  with  every  submissive  and  dutiful  respect  Your  Illustri- 
ous and  Serene  Highness'  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  addressed  to  me,  and  I 
see  from  it  that  Your  Highness  has  taken  it  very  amiss  that  I  protested 
against  the  detention  of  the  flauto  traverso  player  Frantz  Sigl  [sic]  by 
Herr  von  Rahier,  whose  commands  I  am  now  admonished  to  follow,  in 
order  that  I  may  behave  better  in  the  future,  on  penalty  of  the  dread  dis- 
pleasure of  my  Serene  Highness.  Most  Serene  Highness!  Gracious  Lord! 
On  behalf  of  the  above-named  flauto  traverso  player,  because  of  whom 
the  fire  started,  I  went  with  the  whole  band  to  Herr  von  Rahier,  and  it 
was  not  on  account  of  the  detention,  but  only  on  account  of  the  rude- 
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ness  and  the  hard  treatment  of  the  matter  that  I  protested,  but  with  all 
proper  respect,  to  Herr  von  Rahier.  But  we  could  not  get  anywhere  with 
the  administrator,  and  I  even  had  to  put  up  with  his  slamming  the  door 
in  my  face;  he  pushed  all  the  others  out,  and  threatened  everyone  with 
imprisonment.  Similarly,  this  very  day  Friberth  fled  excitedly  from  the 
administrator  (on  account  of  not  doffing  his  hat,  which  must  have  been 
an  oversight),  and  does  not  dare  to  come  home,  because  this  same  ad- 
ministrator pretends  that  the  first-mentioned  Friberth  was  rude  to  him, 
and  that  therefore  he  will  mete  out  his  own  punishment.  But  I  testify, 
as  do  all  the  other  musicians,  that  Friberth  did  nothing  else  except  that, 
when  the  administrator  threatened  all  of  us  with  detention  —  and  with- 
out any  reason  —  he  said  he  had  no  other  master  but  His  Serene  High- 
ness, Prince  Esterhazy.  .  .  .' 

Your  Serene  and  Gracious  Highness' 
most  humble  and  obedient 
Josephus  Haydn 

Eisenstadt,  9th  September  1765 

The  Prince  took  the  obvious  course  of  restoring  outward  peace,  as  is 
shown  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Rahier  four  days  later.  Siegl  was 
released  from  the  lock-up.  Haydn  and  Friberth  had  called  upon  him, 
and  Friberth  had  made  a  formal  apology.  No  apology  from  Haydn  is 
mentioned,  which,  from  what  we  know  of  Haydn,  is  not  surprising.  To 
bow  before  the  throne  is  inevitable;  to  take  orders  from  one's  imme- 
diate superior  who  is  over-zealous  and  throws  his  weight  around  is 
another  matter.  Haydn  wrote  later  (in  1790)  to  Marianne  Genzinger,  his 
particular  confidante  in  Vienna,  after  the  death  of  Nikolaus:  'I  had  a 
kind  Prince,  but  was  obliged  at  times  to  be  dependent  upon  base 
souls.' 

Beethoven's  outbursts  of  anger  are  a  familiar  story.  His  imagined 
grievances,  his  unfounded  suspicions,  his  insults  to  his  friends  and  sub- 
sequent contrition  are  a  study  for  the  expert  in  abnormal  psychology. 
He  has  been  put  on  the  theoretical  couch,  but  has  never  been  con- 
vincingly analyzed.  The  principal  cause  of  his  discontent  in  his  later 
years  may  well  have  been  that  he  was  entirely  alone  with  the  music 
that  was  completely  absorbing  him.  He  was  loved  by  some,  admired 
by  many,  but  no  one  could  enter  the  mysterious  realm  of  his  composing 
hours  —  all  that  deeply  mattered  in  his  life.  His  anger  really  flamed 
when  small  souls  about  him  showed  a  complete  non-comprehension  of 
his  nature  as  composer.  There  is  the  episode  in  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  when  some  military  guests  made  remarks  which  seemed 
to  him  contemptuous  of  his  art,  and  caused  him  to  rush  out  into  the 
stormy  night,  hugging  the  sheets  of  his  newly  composed  Appassionata 
Sonata.  The  irony  of  the  story  is  of  course  that  the  officers  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  those  sheets  of  paper,  nor  could  they  have  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  the  rain-soaked  pages  signified. 

The  wide  space  between  the  composer  and  an  indifferent  nobody  is 
shown  by  the  instance  of  a  copyist  by  the  name  of  Wolanek  who  did 
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some  work  upon  the  Missa  Solemnis  and  sent  back  the  parts,  inaccurate 
and  unfinished,  with  the  following  infuriating  message:  'So  far  as  your 
disagreeable  behavior  towards  me  is  concerned,  I  can  look  upon  it  with 
a  smile  as  an  assumed  outburst  of  temper.  ...  It  is  a  consolation  to  me 
that,  in  my  capacity  as  copyist,  I  have  suffered  the  same  abuse  as  have 
those  celebrated  artists  Haydn  and  Mozart.  I  therefore  ask  you  not  to 
rank  me  among  those  common  copying  fellows  who,  even  when  treated 
like  slaves,  think  themselves  lucky  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  For  the 
rest,  be  assured  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  blush  on  account 
of  my  behavior  to  you/ 

Beethoven  scrawled  under  this  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page: 
'Stupid,  conceited  ass  of  a  fellow. 

'And  am  I  to  exchange  compliments  with  such  a  scoundrel  who  filches 
my  money?  Instead  of  that  I  ought  to  pull  his  ass's  ears. 
'Slovenly  copyist! 
'Stupid  fellow! 

'Correct  the  mistakes  you  have  made  through  your  ignorance,  arro- 
gance, conceit  and  stupidity.  That  is  more  fitting  than  to  want  to  teach 
me.  For  to  do  so  is  exactly  as  if  the  sow  should  want  to  teach  Minerva.' 

And  on  the  margin: 

'/  beg  you  to  do  Mozart  and  Haydn  the  honor  of  not  mentioning  their 

names. 

'Indeed  yesterday  and  even  before  then  it  was  decided  not  to  employ 

you  any  more  to  copy  for  me.' 

There  are  many  such  episodes.  Nothing  was  more  unendurable  than  a 
slighting  attitude  toward  his  highest  endeavor. 

In  Beethoven's  century  the  composer's  situation  gradually  changed. 
He  acquired  social  standing,  independence  and  the  right  to  speak  for 
himself.  Although  emancipated  from  serfdom,  he  by  no  means  had 
everything  his  own  way.  A  new  genus,  the  newspaper  critic,  was  born. 
Musicial  opinion  became  a  topic  for  the  public  at  large  and  divided 
them  sharply  into  pros  and  cons.  The  composer  found  that  if  his 
righteous  indignation  was  to  be  effective,  it  was  better  applied  at  length 
and  with  some  planning. 

Weber  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  pen  against  hostile  critics. 
His  letters  to  the  Berlin  papers  did  him  little  good,  for  as  is  always  the 
case,  the  critics  had  the  last  word.  Weber  was  too  peaceable,  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  give  way  to  anger.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  haughty 
treatment  and  disregard  from  the  royal  Court  at  Dresden,  when  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  but  he  quietly  went  his  own  way 
and  at  last  prevailed  by  what  was  more  convincing  than  argument  — 
the  popular  success  of  his  music,  over-riding  the  resistance  of  officialdom. 

The  later  Romantics  enjoyed  the  cultural  status  that  Weber  had  begun 
to  establish.  Composers  were  no  longer  hirelings  who  sat  at  the  table 
in  the  ante-room  with  the  lesser  servants.  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  were 
accepted  at  a  soiree  and  not  segregated  by  a  velvet  rope  across  the 
salon.  Each  of  these  could  hold  his  own  in  any  company.  Nor  would 
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they  have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  by  any  embarrassing  display 
of  feeling.  They  were  too  civilized,  too  urbane  for  that.  By  keeping 
one's  head  one  was  more  apt  to  have  one's  way  in  the  end  without  an 
unbecoming  scene.  The  charm  of  Mendelssohn  made  open  conflict 
unnecessary.  Always  popular  and  successful,  he  had  little  cause  for 
quarrels.  Liszt's  disagreements  were  mostly  domestic,  and  were  met  by 
a  parrying  pen  —  a  safe  way  of  hiding  behind  verbiage  and  avoiding 
hasty  words  later  regretted.  He  handled  his  falling  out  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Richard  Wagner,  by  the  still  more  discreet  method  of  silence. 

Liszt  and  Schumann,  being  aesthetically  at  odds,  were  never  quite  at 
ease  in  each  other's  company,  and  only  once  was  there  an  open  out- 
burst of  feeling,  when  Liszt,  visiting  the  Schumanns,  Robert  and  Clara, 
in  Leipzig,  made  a  disparaging  remark  about  Mendelssohn,  Schumann's 
adored  idol,  not  long  since  dead.  Schumann  sprang  to  his  feet,  retorted 
angrily,  and  slammed  out  of  the  room.  But  Schumann  was  on  the  verge 
of  his  mental  illness  and  not  himself.  He  was  the  gentlest  of  artists. 

Berlioz,  like  Wagner,  relied  largely  on  the  literary  retort.  He  was  more 
effective  than  Wagner  in  that  he  was  more  readable,  more  entertaining, 
more  witty.  Even  though  his  version  of  a  dispute  might  be  a  bit  exag- 
gerated, it  was  usually  the  last  word,  for  it  is  still  read. 

Many  composers  in  more  recent  years  acquired  a  protective  shell  in 
the  form  of  rudeness  toward  strangers  who  might  intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  their  creative  nature.  It  is  particularly  true  of  those  whose 
music  has  been  widely  misunderstood  and  resisted  in  their  day.  The 
notorious  rude  remarks  of  Brahms  were  his  defense  against  this  kind 
of  intrusion.  His  true  friends  were  those  who  knew  him  well  enough 
never  to  show  curiosity  about  the  progress  of  a  score  in  the  making. 
Brahms'  music  made  him  the  leader  in  a  faction  which  was  strongly 
opposed,  was  subjected  to  hostile  critical  attack.  Until  he  had  com- 
posed his  first  symphony,  he  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  he  was  at 
the  center  of  controversy,  that  his  music  was  up  for  judgment.  His  rude 
remarks  were  a  danger  signal,  a  fair  warning  against  intruders.  Even 
today  composers  have  been  known  to  make  a  choleric  entrance  into 
the  public  arena.  Stravinsky's  withering  mockery  in  his  book,  Exposi- 
tions and  Developments,  of  two  New  York  critics  had  what  may  have 
been  its  culmination  when  he  sent  a  cable  from  Hamburg  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  His  music  for  the  television  production  Noah  and 
the  Flood  on  June  14  1962,  had  directly  preceded  his  eightieth  birthday. 
The  cable  was  as  follows: 

'Of  hundreds  of  reviews  of  my  New  York  work,  most  of  them,  like 
every  opus  since  1905,  were  gratifyingly  unfavorable.  I  found  only 
three  entirely  stupid  and  suppurating  with  gratuitous  malice. 

'The  only  blight  on  my  eightieth  birthday  is  the  realization  that  my  age 
will  probably  keep  me  from  celebrating  the  funeral  of  your  senile 
musical  columnist.' 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN  HALL 


Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James 
Stagliano  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano,  Armando  Ghitalla  trumpet  and  William 
Gibson  trombone. 


BEETHOVEN 
BLACHER 
FINE 
THUILLE 


Trio  in  G  major  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano 
Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano  op.  31 
Partita  for  wind  quintet 
Sextet  op.  6 


Wmmmh- 


Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 

Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 

Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  February  21  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  22  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  February  25  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

WEBERN  Five  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  10 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58* 

EUGENE   ISTOMIN 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


Friday  afternoon  February  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  1  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


VARESE 
MAHLER 

TCHAIKOVSKY 


Deserts 

Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen 

HERMANN   PREY 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 


Tuesday  evening  March  4  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  March  6  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 

STRAUSS  Don  Juan  op.  20 

RACHMANINOV      Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini 
JORGE  BOLET 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Friday  afternoon  March  7  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  4  in  D  major 

SCHOENBERG  Variations  op.  31 

WAGNER  Siegfried  Idyll 

STRAUSS  Suite  from  'Der  Rosenkavalier' 

Tuesday  evening  March  25  at  8.30 
CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 
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Friday  afternoon  March  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  29  at  8.30 

HENRY  LEWIS     conductor 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  'Le  siege  de  Corinthe' 

NIELSEN  Symphony  no.  3  op.  27  'Sinfonia  espansiva' 

BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

CLIFFORD  CURZON 


Tuesday  evening  April  1  at  7.30 
ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Thursday  evening  April  3  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  4  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  5  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55* 

JOHN   BROWNING 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  6  in  A 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

remainder  of  program  to  be  announced 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


itc/i 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

73U  Auttoouu  9$  CkaUtviM 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 


In  case  the  concert 


SnOU  IQ  ©DU  -  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 
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Brooch-clip  and  Earrings 

^Vv 

I8K  gold  bursting 
with  diamonds 

97  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 
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Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!' 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 
Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.    Start 
anytime;   graduate  when  ready.    One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"   to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,    WESTBURY,    NY.     115 

British  Industries  Co..  division  of  Avnet.  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

TIIV 

PREP  SHOP, 

1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

$or  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T^o.ifMHHIicQ 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 

LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


t>4bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylaton  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  *  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLCb  IN  SCOTLAND       ■LCNDCO  «C   PAOOF  ». 
THE  BVCM1NONAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

polcarTe 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2  4142 
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It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


IE  RITZ^  £  CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


miz 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY- MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY   U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21   Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 


Individual  Instructi 
intermedWfi: 
chamber   mWst^SIS 


*^%f  violin    for 

wgM0^m\jde  nts — 

under- 

of  musi 

For    informatra,, 
ROBERT  GOMBERG  :^^^^^^^ 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 

100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS     •      QUAIL     •      SQUABS 
O^S^r^  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

N«Ug>.l    •■•'■•  IOII      (,K\S       •        MO    till- 

^SX^^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 

with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for  yOU 

the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned.  npwpit 

Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail-  ijgvtsjr 

able  to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it  come 

that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think  ** 

you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we  seCOIld 
will  execute  your  wishes. 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


UNITED     STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


;:S0:v:v:':':':':::i:::. 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 


AVENUE      CORMDO* 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  *  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  •  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

EIGHTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  25  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

WEBERN  Five  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  10 


BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58* 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


There  are  four  important  works  which  reflect  most  strongly  in  his  music 
Beethoven's  views  on  human  freedom:  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  opera 
Fidelio,  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's  Egmont  and  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct  the  Eroica.  Symphony  in  his  concert 
next  week.  The  piece  was  first  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  who 
appeared  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  bringing 
freedom  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe  by  his  military  victories. 
But  when  Beethoven  heard  that  the  French  consul  had  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor,  he  tore  up  his  original  dedication,  and  declared,  according 
to  his  biographer  Ries,  'Now  he  too  will  trample  on  all  the  rights  of 
man  and  indulge  only  his  ambition.' 


NINTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  March  25  1969  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITK1N,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


''Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


CONCERT  POSTPONEMENTS 

There  have  been  very  few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  a  concert 
because  of  inclement  weather  or  a  mishap  like  the  power  failure  in 
November  1965.  Today  most  of  the  Orchestra's  many  subscribers  and 
the  players  themselves  live  some  distance  from  Symphony  Hall,  and 
travel  many  miles,  usually  by  automobile,  to  the  concerts.  When  there 
is  a  winter  storm  and  the  traveling  becomes  difficult,  the  switchboard 
at  Symphony  Hall  is  swamped  with  calls  about  the  possibility  of  a 
postponement. 

To  make  it  easier  to  discover  what  plans  the  Orchestra  has  made,  sev- 
eral radio  stations  in  the  Boston  area  have  kindly  offered  to  broadcast 
any  notice  of  a  change  in  the  concert  schedule. 

If  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  a  concert's  taking  place,  please  tune  to 
one  of  the  following  radio  stations  rather  than  call  Symphony  Hall. 
These  stations  will  announce  the  Orchestra's  plans  as  soon  as  a  decision 
has  been  made. 

WBZ         1030  kc  AM 

WCRB       1330  kc  AM  and  102.5  mc  FM 


WEEI 


590  kc  AM  and  103.3  mc  FM 


WEZE        1260  kc  AM 


WHDH      850  kc  AM  and  94.5  mc  FM 


WRKO      680  kc  AM 


WROR      98.5  mc  FM 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 
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SYMPH 


FOUNDED 
HENRY  LEE 


THURSDAY  A 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration  and  arrange- 
ment.   The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a  continuous  review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8b  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 

MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 

Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 

RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 

STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 

STRAVINSKY 

Firebird  suite  with 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


3017 


3030 


2673 


2694 
7030 


2667 


2641 
2849 


2725 


2681 
2954 
3014 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (2  records) 

Stereo  records  are  prefixed  LSC;  mono  LM 
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the  beautiful  American 
in  her  suit  for  Spring 

Impeccable  good  looks  in 
this  imported  tweed  of 
wool /viscose  meld. 

Designed  by  Tailorbrooke. 
Blue  or  rose.  Misses1 
sizes.   $100.   From 
our  new  collection. 
Coats  and  Suits. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  born 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
£b  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

borns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 
Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


'member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 


If         v/te  %01/sseau  %i/se  ofj&os/o/t 


Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


exchange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 


r~w. 


For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats .  . .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 


Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  used  to  reduce  the  Orchestra's  deficit.  Sub- 
scribers who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 


Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


The  symphony:  alive  and  well. 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  His  Symphony 
No.  1  (1953)  offers  an  exciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity  and  or- 
chestral virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (j)|@ 

Trust  Department    •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •     742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I. C. 
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THE  NEEDLEWORK  SHOP  at  the  "UNION" 

©is  unexcelled  for  authentic  designs  for  Needlepoint 
and  Crewel  Embroidery  and  for  fine  yarns  in  a  full 
range  of  exquisite  colors.  Custom  work  a  specialty. 
Glasses   cases  available  for  immediate   purchase. 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 
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Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN  RADIO  CO.,  INC 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Fleetwood  Eldorado.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

You  don't  have  to  choose  between  a  luxury  car  and  a  personal  car. 
For  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate  in  motoring  pleasure  there  is  the 
front-wheel-drive  Eldorado,  most  personal  of  all  luxury  cars  and 
most  luxurious  of  all  personal  cars. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


LUBA'S 

tunic  pantsuit  — 
one  of 
the  smartest  looks 
you  could  own  this  spring, 
Junior  suits, 
fourth  floor 
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"And  I  always  thought  probate 
had  something  to  do  with  good  behavior!" 


All  of  a  sudden  everybody's  talking  about  avoiding  probate.  And 
about  the  best-selling  book  that  tells  you  how. 

No  doubt  about  it  —  a  Living  Trust  is  an  ingenious  device.  It  lets 
you  pass  your  property  on  to  your  heirs  directly  without  the  delay, 
expense  and  publicity  of  the  probate  court.  And  without  giving  up 
control  of  it  while  you're  alive.  Further,  a  Living  Trust  properly 
drawn  can  save  your  heirs  substantial  sums  in  estate  taxes. 

But  be  warned!  A  Living  Trust,  flexible  though  it  is,  is  not  the 
answer  to  everyone's  circumstances.  It's  not  a  do-it-yourself  project 
either.  Only  your  lawyer  can  help  you  determine  if  a  Living  Trust  is 
for  you. 

So  ask  him.  And  if  there's  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture  as  executor 
or  trustee,  please  call  on  us.  (More  people  do  than  on  any  other  in- 
stitution in  New  England.) 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits/  Mr 
Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras/ 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program/ 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics/ Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 

Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
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two  years.  Comparing  the  players'  earnings  with  academic  salaries, 
which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra.' 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially/ 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.  Nearly  60% 
of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%  of  these  expenses. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  'It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 
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The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 


PROGRAM  NOTES 

by  John  N.  Burk 

OTTORINO  RESPIGHI 

Gli  uccelli  (The  birds) -suite  for  small  orchestra 


Respighi  was  born  at  Bologna  on  July  9  1879;  he  died  in  Rome  on  April  18 
1936.  He  composed  The  birds  in  1927  and  the  suite  was  first  performed  at  the 
Augusteo  in  Rome  in  1928;  Desire  Defauw  conducted.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  on  October  24  1928  by  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Fritz  Reiner.  The  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Bernard  Zighera  performed 
The  birds  at  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  on  December  30  1937.  Desire  Defauw  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Novem- 
ber 25  1941   in  Providence. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  celeste,  harp  and  strings. 

Respighi's  'Old  dances  and  airs  for  the  lute',  compiled  from  early  melo- 
dies, have  often  been  played.  They  were  arranged  in  three  suites,  two 
of  which  have  been  performed  at  these  concerts.  The  composer  made 
another  venture  into  the  pleasant  practice  of  developing  early  instru- 
mental fragments  orchestrally  in  the  suite  here  performed.  He  has 
chosen  harpischord  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  various 
composers,  after  the  fashion  of  the  period,  gave  fanciful  names. 

The  following  description  of  the  movements  was  made  by  James  G. 
Heller  for  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  programmes: 
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'PRELUDE  (after  Bernardo  Pasquini  [1637-1710]).  Allegro  moderato.  The 
Prelude  begins  with  a  quaint  and  archaic  theme,  perpetually  revolving 
around  the  same  interval,  given  out  by  first  violins  and  woodwinds, 
and  repeated  again  and  again  in  various  registers  and  by  various  instru- 
mental combinations.  A  number  of  interludes  follow,  which  are  drawn 
from  the  material  of  the  following  numbers,  first  the  clucking  hen  in  the 
first  violins  and  oboe,  then  the  cuckoo,  by  flute  and  bassoon  above 
scurrying  first  violins.  Fragments  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale  are 
heard  in  pulsations  of  the  flute.  An  allegretto  follows,  drawn  from  no 
other  part  of  the  work,  a  graceful  melody  for  oboe,  supported  by  the 
other  woodwinds.  The  opening  section  is  repeated,  and  concludes 
the  Prelude. 

'THE  DOVE  (after  Jacques  de  Gallot  [17th  century]).  Andante  espressivo. 
Soft,  muted  strings  and  harp  furnish  a  gentle  background  against  which 
the  oboe  sings  a  tender  melody.  Occasional  phrases  of  counter-song 
are  given  out  by  flute.  A  new  section  begins,  with  twittering  little  runs 
for  the  violins,  and  a  broad  melodic  line  for  the  cellos.  Other  wood- 
winds continue  the  melody,  which  culminates  in  a  return  of  the  original 
theme,  sung  now  by  first  violins  against  quiet  trembling  of  flutes.  The 
melody  continues  in  the  strings,  more  and  more  richly  scored.  The  end 
is  very  effectively  scored:  soft  holding  notes  of  first  violins  and  oboe, — 
the  twittering  little  runs  of  the  violins,  trills  of  the  flute,  a  dulcet  glis- 
sando  of  the  harp,  and  the  end  upon  a  high  and  light  string  chord. 

'THE  HEN  (after  Jean-Philippe  Rameau  [1683-1764]).  Allegro  vivace. 
Respighi  has  already  referred  to  this  in  the  Prelude.  Pianists  know  this 
clucking  hen  of  Rameau.  The  clucking  of  the  gallinaceous  fowl  is  de- 
picted with  much  wit  in  the  first  violins,  aided  at  the  exciting  point  by 
the  oboe.  Strings  and  woodwinds,  with  a  soft  trumpet  accompaniment, 
continue.  The  first  rhapsody  of  the  hen  is  repeated  in  other  keys,  and 
leads  to  a  more  powerful  enunciation  for  violins  and  clarinets.  Oboe 
and  clarinet  sing  alone.  Fragments  of  melody  are  heard  behind  the 
persistent  clucking.  At  the  end  the  clarinet  has  all  the  clucking  to  itself, 
while  the  first  violins  trill.  The  string  chords  seem  about  to  fade  into 
silence  when  first  violins,  clarinets,  and  oboe  unite  for  one  final  trium- 
phant cluck,  and  then  we  hear  what  must  be  the  crow  of  Chanticleer 
himself  in  answer. 

'THE  NIGHTINGALE  (after  an  anonymous  17th  century  English  composer). 
Andante  mosso.  A  presentation  to  be  set  by  the  side  of  the  famous 
gramophonic  nightingale  in  Respighi's  Pines  of  Rome.    A  soft  note  of 
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horns  and  basses  and  sylvan  swayings  of  cellos  rises  into  the  other 
strings/  [the  accompaniment  opens  with  an  unmistakable  quotation], 
the  flute  is  the  bird  pouring  out  its  gentle  heart.  Other  woodwinds 
answer  with  soft  phrases.  The  piccolo  echoes  the  trills  and  pulsations 
of  the  flute.  After  a  descent,  the  cellos  begin  again,  now  more  rapidly. 
This  time  a  french  horn  takes  the  song,  while  the  woodwinds  sing  their 
fragments  above  it.  Harmonics  rise  in  two  solo  violins,  woodwinds  trill 
softly,  and  the  strings  sink  to  the  close. 

THE  CUCKOO  (after  Bernardo  Pasquini).  Allegro.  Rapid  runs  of  first  vio- 
lins and  celesta  lead  to  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  which  appear  in  rapid 
succession  in  flute,  horn,  clarinet  and  flute.  Thus  the  simple  call  is 
bandied  about  by  the  woodwinds.  The  persistent  bird  disappears  for  a 
bit,  while  the  orchestra  sings  a  more  formal  strain,  which  sinks  into 
strings  alone.  The  cuckoo  puts  in  his  appearance  again,  and  is  followed 
by  a  choiring  of  woodwinds,  then  strings  against  clarinet  and  bassoon 
runs.  A  new  section,  allegro  vivo,  already  given  in  the  Prelude,  presents 
the  obstinate  fowl  in  the  flute,  against  figured  runs  by  first  violins  and 
trills  by  second  violin.  After  a  number  of  repetitions  of  this,  the  runs  are 
given  to  celesta,  and  modifications  of  the  cuckoo-theme  to  violins  and 
violas.  Now  the  cellos  do  the  scampering,  and  the  celesta  answers  to 
flute  and  horn.  The  composer  exhibits  his  ingenuity  next  by  setting  the 
familiar  call  in  woodwinds  and  some  strings  against  an  expressive 
melody  of  the  first  violins.  Other  strings  add  their  voices  to  make  a 
richer  web.  The  scurrying  returns  to  the  first  violins,  the  cuckoo-cry 
hastens,  then  retards.  At  last,  allegro  moderato,  comes  the  subject  of 
the  Prelude,  which  we  now  realize  is  built  upon  the  germ  of  the  cuckoo 
motive.  At  the  last  it  is  shouted  in  stentorian  manner  by  the  full  or- 
chestra.' 

Respighi  was  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  a 
pair  of  concerts  devoted  to  his  own  compositions  in  February  1927,  at 
which  he  also  played  the  solo  part  in  his  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  In  the  notes  for  the  program  Philip  Hale  included  a  conversa- 
tion between  Respighi  and  a  representative  of  Musical  America  which 
took  place  when  the  composer  arrived  in  New  York  for  the  first  time 
in  December  1925.  In  a  discussion  on  contemporary  music,  Respighi  said: 
'Atonality?  Thank  heaven,  that's  done  for!  The  future  course  of  music? 
Who  can  say?  I  believe  that  every  composer  should  first  of  all  be  in- 
dividual. As  for  dissonance,  it  has  its  place  as  a  medium  of  tone-color. 
It  is  the  same  with  polytonality.  For  its  own  sake  it  is  abhorrent  to  me, 
but  as  a  means  to  expression  it  has  important  uses. 

'When  I  say  that  atonality  is  "done  for",  I  mean  it  is,  so  far  as  modern 
Italian  musicians  are  concerned.  In  some  sense  all  the  contemporary 
school  —  Pizzetti,  Alfano,  DeSabata,  Tommassini,  Casella,  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco,  Malipiero  and  others  —  had  their  beginning  in  impressionism. 
We  stem  from  this  school,  but  for  some  years  we  have  not  been  of  it. 
The  Italian  genius  is  for  melody  and  clarity.  Today  there  is  noticeable 
a  return  to  the  less  sophisticated  music  of  our  past — in  harmony  to 
the  church  modes,  and  in  form  to  the  suite  of  dances  and  other  chang- 
ing forms.  This  is  no  doubt  good,  provided  we  all  cling  to  our  own 
individualities  and  really  express  them.' 
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WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Symphony  no.  34  in  C  K.  338 

Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg  on  January  27  1756;  he  died  at  Vienna  on  Decem- 
ber 5  1791.  He  composed  the  Symphony  no.  34  in  1780.  The  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  March  31  1899;  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  inscribed  by  its  composer  as  having  been  written  at 
Salzburg,  August  29  1780.  A  reference  in  a  letter  by  Mozart  to  a  per- 
formance under  Joseph  Bono,  conductor  at  Vienna,  is  considered  to 
apply  to  this  score:  'I  have  lately  forgotten  to  write  that  the  symphony 
conducted  by  old  Bono  went  magnifique,  and  had  great  success.  Forty 
violins  played  —  the  wind  instruments  were  all  doubled  —  ten  violas, 
ten  doublebasses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons'  (from  Vienna, 
April  11  1781). 

The  work  is  characterized  by  Erich  Blom  in  his  life  of  Mozart  as  'the 
first  of  the  symphonies  to  have  achieved  any  degree  of  permanence, 
as  far  as  concert  practice  goes  —  and  very  justly,  for  it  is  a  lovely  work 
and,  though  formally  on  a  small  scale,  fully  matured  and  typically 
Mozartean  with  its  capricious  changes  between  a  variety  of  humours. 
The  musical  ideas  are  mostly  the  current  coin  of  the  time,  but  their 
treatment  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ironical  commentary.  Mozart  loves 
the  musical  cliches  of  his  century  and  at  the  same  time  laughs  at 
them  up  his  sleeve,  and  never  more  wittily  than  in  this  little  but 
captivating  and  very  finished  symphonic  work.'  Otto  Jahn  speaks  of 
the  symphony  as  'grander  in  conception  and  more  serious  in  tone 
than  the  earlier  one  in  B  flat  major,  composed  the  summer  before 
(K.  319).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  movement,  where 
a  constant  propensity  to  fall  into  the  minor  key  blends  strength  and 
decision  with  an  expression  not  so  much  of  melancholy  as  of  consola- 
tion. In  perfect  harmony  of  conception,  the  simple  and  fervent  an- 
dante dl  molto  combines  exceeding  tenderness  with  a  quiet  depth  of 
feeling.  The  contrasting  instrumentation  is  very  effective  in  this  work. 
The  first  movement  is  powerful  and  brilliant,  but  in  the  second,  only 
stringed  instruments  (with  doubled  violas)  are  employed.  [A  bassoon  is 
added  to  the  string  orchestra  in  this  movement].  The  last  movement  is 
animated  throughout,  and  sometimes  the  orchestral  treatment  is  rapid 
and  impetuous/ 

The  Symphony  is  without  a  minuet,  although  the  first  measures  of  one, 
crossed  out  by  the  composer,  were  found  in  the  manuscript  score.  (An 
isolated  minuet,  evidently  a  symphony  movement  (K.  409),  has  been 
conjectured  as  possibly  intended  for  this  symphony.  The  movement  was 
composed  in  May  1782,  in  Vienna,  two  years  after  the  symphony.  The 
addition  of  two  flutes  to  the  orchestration  called  for  in  the  symphony 
might  mean  only  that  Mozart  had  flutes  available  at  the  time.  Andre 
considers  that  the  minuet  was  intended  for  general  usefulness  as  a  mid- 
movement  in  the  concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna  in  1782.  But  Alfred 
Einstein  believes  that  this  movement  might  well  have  been  intended  for 
a  performance  of  the  particular  symphony  in  that  year.) 
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Symphonies  in  three  movements  are  rare  among  the  more  mature  works 
of  Mozart  (this  one  and  the  two  symphonies  K.  444  and  K.  504  are  ex- 
ceptions). His  childhood  and  boyhood  symphonies  were  more  often 
than  not  without  minuets,  the  form  having  then  freshly  evolved  from 
the  Italian  overture,  with  its  three  sections  —  a  first  allegro,  a  slow 
movement  and  a  lively  finale.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  Haydn  was 
the  first  to  introduce  minuets  into  the  symphony,  and  indeed  he  gave 
his  symphonic  minuets  an  importance  the  form  had  never  had.  But 
there  were  earlier  composers  who  began  this  practice.  Philip  Hale  has 
pointed  out: 

'There  is  one  in  a  symphony  in  D  minor  by  Georg  Matthias  Monn 
composed  before  1740.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759. 
Gossec's  first  symphonies  were  published  in  1754.  Sammartini  (1734) 
and  others  had  written  symphonies  before  Gossec;  but  the  date  of 
Gossec's  introduction  of  the  minuet  has  not  been  determined.  There 
were  some  who  thought  that  a  symphony  worthy  the  name  should 
be  without  a  minuet.  The  learned  Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl 
Spazier  of  Berlin  wrote  a  strong  protest  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  after  the  issue  that  announced 
Mozart's  death.  He  characterized  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity 
and  coherence,  and  wrote  in  substance: 

'In  a  dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  If  a  minuet 
be  allowed,  why  not  a  polonaise  or  a  gavotte?  The  first  movement 
should  be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud,  solemn,  etc. 
A  slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief,  and  prepares  the  hearer  for 
the  finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first  mood.  The  minuet  is 
disturbing:  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall  and  the  misuse  of  music: 
"When  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the  case  in  minuets  by  Haydn  or 
Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter.  The  minuet  retards  the  flow  of  the  symphony, 
and  it  should  never  be  found  in  a  passionate  work  or  in  one  that  in- 
duces meditation."  Thus  the  Hofrath  Spazier  of  Berlin/ 

This  was  Mozart's  last  Salzburg  symphony,  written  shortly  before  he  went 
to  Munich  to  prepare  for  Idomeneo.  It  is  the  first  symphony  of  full  stat- 
ure, with  the  most  fully  developed  first  movement  to  date.  The  open- 
ing is  buoyant  in  his  favorite  march  rhythm.  He  takes  new  advantage  of 
extension  through  sequence.  On  introducing  his  theme  in  the  dominant, 
he  leads  us  at  length  through  a  placid  discourse  of  much  resource  and 
invention;  the  stress  of  forte  passages  comes  less  frequently  and  with 
more  effect.  In  the  Andante  the  grazioso  style  returns  with  a  delicate, 
staccato  melody,  sotto  voce,  but  with  new  warmth  and  increased  charm. 
The  Finale  is  another  six-eight  movement,  lightly  set  forth,  with  punctu- 
ating forte  chords. 

notes  continued  on  page  38 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  are  on  loan  from  the  Boston  Water- 
color  Society.  The  exhibition  will  continue  through  Tuesday  March  4. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


M         » 


+jror    Winter  C^t 


eed 


Acap 


We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 


BOSTON 


^mMnm. 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 

.\~ L... The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  In'.. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . . . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


WE 


furniture 


Boston  •  Natick  *  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 

ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ulfra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Pioget,  complete!/  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"One  of  the  great  records 
There  has  never  been 
a  performance  like  this!' 

Continues  Consensus  &  Review* :  (Boulez  has  conducted) 
"the  definitive  La  Mer . . .  L'Apres-midi  is  magnificent,  and  there 
is  a  reading  of  Jeux  that  illuminates  (the)  score  with 
a  dazzling  light.  But  it  is  La  Mer  that  is  the  miracle." 


boulez; 
conducts 

DEBUSSY 

LAMERUAPRES-MIDI  DTJNFAUNEJEUX 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  11  0056 


Other  Boulez  recordings  for  your  collection: 


32  21  0002 


OUYIERMESS1AEN 

ET  EXSPECTO 

RESURRECnONEM 

MORTUORUM 

COULEURSDE 

IACITE  CELESTE 

CONDUCTED  BY 

PIERREBOULEZ 


32  11  0048 


Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records! 

*  London,  England 

e  "CBS".  "MASTER WORKS",  jjg  MAACAS  REG.  MINTED  IN  U4X 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
by  Pastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichirie  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  anytime. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State!  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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)1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY,    BOSTON 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka  (revised  version  of  1947) 

Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg,  on  June  17  1882. 
Petrushka,  'burlesque  in  four  scenes',  scenario  by  Igor  Stravinsky  and  Alexandre 
Benois,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet,  Paris,  on  June  13  1911 
by  Serge  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet;  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  score  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  under 
Monteux's  direction  on  November  26  1920. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  3  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  cymbal,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  side 
drum,  tarn  tarn,  xylophone,  harp,  piano,  celesta  and  strings. 

Portions  of  this  ballet,  such  as  the  third  scene  (the  domain  of  the  puppet 
Moor),  and  the  final  tragedy  of  Petrushka  at  the  very  end,  are  often 
omitted  in  concert  performances.  The  present  performance  will  in- 
clude the  entire  score.  As  indicated  in  the  full  score  of  1911,  the  scenes 
are  as  follows: 

SCENE  ONE  —  The  Shrove-tide  fair. 

Introduction.  A  group  of  drinkers  pass  dancing  by  —  An  old  man  on  a 
platform  engages  the  crowd  —  An  organ  grinder  appears  with  a  dancer 
—  He  begins  to  play  —  The  dancer  performs,  marking  the  beat  with  a 
triangle  —  The  organ  grinder,  while  continuing  to  turn  his  handle,  plays 
a  cornet  —  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  a  music  box  begins  and 
another  dancer  performs  —  They  cease  —  The  old  man  resumes  —  A 
merrymaking  crowd  passes  —  Two  drummers  draw  attention  to  the 
little  theatre  —  The  old  showman  appears  before  it  and  plays  his  flute 
■ — The  curtain  of  the  little  theatre  is  drawn  and  the  crowd  perceives 
three  puppets:  Petrushka,  a  Moor,  and  a  Ballerina  —  The  showman's 
flute  gives  them  life — Russian  dance  —  All  three  begin  to  dance,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  public. 

SCENE  TWO  —  Petrushka's  cell.  The  door  of  Petrushka's  room  opens 
suddenly;  a  foot  kicks  him  on  stage;  Petrushka  falls  and  the  door 
slams  —  Maledictions  of  Petrushka  —  The  Ballerina  enters  —  Despair  of 
Petrushka. 

SCENE  THREE  —  The  Moor's  cell.  The  Moor  dances  —  Dance  of  the 
Ballerina  (Cornet  in  her  hand)  —  Waltz  (the  Ballerina  and  the  Moor)  — 
The  Moor  and  the  Ballerina  listen —  Petrushka  appears  —  Quarrel  of  the 
Moor  and  Petrushka;  the  Ballerina  disappears  —  The  Moor  pushes  Pet- 
rushka out. 

SCENE  FOUR  —  The  fair  (towards  evening). 

Nurses'  Dance  —  Enter  a  peasant  with  a  bear  —  The  crowd  separates  — 
The  peasant  plays  the  chalumeau  and  the  bear  walks  on  his  hind  legs  — 
There  appears  a  rakish  holiday  merchant  with  two  gypsies  —  He  tosses 
bank  notes  among  the  crowd  —  The  gypsies  dance  while  he  plays  the 
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accordion  —  Dance  of  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  nurses  dance 
with  the  coachmen  and  grooms  —  The  masqueraders  —  A  masker 
dressed  as  a  devil  incites  the  crowd  to  fool  with  him  —  Altercation  of 
maskers  dressed  as  goat  and  pig  —  The  crowd  joins  the  maskers  —  The 
dance  is  interrupted  —  Petrushka  comes  out  from  the  booth  pursued  by 
the  Moor  while  the  Ballerina  tries  to  hold  him  back  —  The  Moor 
strikes  him  with  his  sword  and  Petrushka  falls,  his  head  broken  —  He 
moans  and  dies  —  The  crowd  surrounds  him  —  The  policeman  is  sent 
for  to  find  the  Charlatan  —  The  Charlatan  arrives  and  lifts  the  body  of 
Petrushka,  shaking  him  —  Alone  on  the  stage  the  Charlatan  drags  the 
body  towards  the  booth  —  Above  the  booth  the  shade  of  Petrushka 
appears,  threatening,  and  makes  a  long  nose  at  the  Charlatan  —  The 
Charlatan  drops  the  puppet  in  terror  and  goes  out  quickly,  glancing 
behind  him. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  'find'  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought  upon 
himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  previous  spring 
of  his  L'oiseau  de  feu,  soon  became  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  a  primi- 
tive ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance  herself  to  death  as  a 
sacrificial  pagan  rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  visited 
the  young  composer  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva  to  see  how  Le  sacre  du 
printemps  was  progressing.  Instead,  he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new 
idea,  a  Konzertstuck  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part 
would  suggest  'a  puppet  suddenly  endowed  with  life,  exasperating  the 
patience  of  the  orchestra  with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios'.  The 
orchestra  would  retaliate  with  'menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome 
is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches  its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful 
and  querulous  collapse  of  the  poor  puppet'. 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  Autobiography  (1935)  the  in- 
ception of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of 
Le  sacre  du  printemps  for  the  time  being  into  the  background.  'Having 
finished  this  bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walking  beside 
Lake  Geneva. to  find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word  the  character 
of  my  music  and,  consequently,  the  personality  of  this  creature.'  These 
were  the  musical  plans  which  Diaghilev  found  Stravinsky  working  upon. 
'He  was  much  astonished  when,  instead  of  sketches  of  the  Sacre,  I 
played  him  the  piece  I  had  just  composed  and  which  later  became  the 
second  scene  of  Petrushka.  He  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he 
would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began  persuading  me  to  develop  the 
theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and  make  it  into  a  whole  ballet.  While 
he  remained  in  Switzerland  we  worked  out  together  the  general  lines  of 
the  subject  and  the  plot  in  accordance  with  ideas  which  I  suggested. 
We  settled  the  scene  of  action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its  booths,  the 
little  traditional  theatre,  the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all  his 
tricks;  and  the  coming  to  life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrushka,  his  rival,  and  the 
dancer  —  and  their  love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrushka's  death.' 

Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet  in  his  book 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and  Petrouchka  (London,  1933): 

The  action  takes  place  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square  during 
Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making  an  old 
Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the  fair  three 
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animated  puppets:  Petrushka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor,  who  perform 
a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them  with  human 
feelings  and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrushka  is  the  most  nearly  hu- 
man, and  therefore  the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious  of  his  grotesque 
exterior  and  bitterly  resentful  of  the  showman's  cruelty.  He  is  ro- 
mantically enamoured  of  the  Ballerina,  but  she  is  only  repelled  by  his 
uncouth  appearance.  Compared  with  Petrushka  the  Moor  is  brutal  and 
stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously  attired  and  therefore  more  attractive  to 
the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him.  Petrushka  intrudes  upon  their  love 
scene,  but  is  ignominiously  thrown  out.  Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the 
fair,  which  has  suffered  no  interruption,  has  reached  its  height.  A  roister- 
ing merchant,  accompanied  by  two  gipsy  girls,  throws  bank-notes  to  the 
crowd.  There  are  dances  of  Coachmen  and  of  Nursemaids.  A  perform- 
ing bear  traverses  the  scene  with  his  trainer  in  attendance.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  commotion  in  the  Showman's  booth,  from  which  Petrushka 
emerges,  fleeing  for  his  life  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit.  He  is  overtaken 
and  struck  down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry-makers  who, 
mystified,  call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He  comes  and 
easily  convinces  every  one  that  Petrushka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing  of 
wood  and  sawdust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified 
to  see,  above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrushka,  threatening  him  and 
jeering  at  his  dupes. 

'It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrushka,  for  al|  his  grotesque 
trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure  —  the  more 
tragic  that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the  solace  of 
sympathy.  The  discomfiture  of  Petrushka  in  his  courting  of  the  Ballerina 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle,  romantic-minded 
Pierrot  at  the  hands  of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded  Columbine,  who 
prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin.  In  fact  Petrushka  adds  yet  another  chap- 
ter to  the  Commedia  dell'  arte,  that  fertile  and  glorious  tradition  which 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  only  through  its  dregs,  the  seaside 
Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until  recently  followed  the  Christmas 
pantomime,  though  in  recent  years  the  pathos  of  Pierrot  has  been  re- 
captured elsewhere  by  Charlie  Chaplin/ 

The  revised  score,  which  bears  the  date  October  1946,  was  published 
in  the  following  year.  The  instrumentation  was  considerably  changed 
from  the  original  version  of  1911,  and  there  were  many  alterations  in 
the  metronome  markings,  the  barring  and  in  the  instructions  to  the 
performers.  The  music,  however,  remains  essentially  the  same. 


MOMENTS  OF  ANGER 

by  John  N.  Burk 

When  people  (specifically  composers)  are  abruptly  crossed  they  will 
react  in  different  ways.  One  will  swallow  his  pride  and  say  nothing, 
afterwards  nursing  his  grievance  (Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  these);  an- 
other will  hold  on  to  himself  and  answer  later  with  an  inward  assurance 
of  reasonableness  (Wagner  —  at  great  length,  in  letters  and  essays);  still 
others  will  see  red  and  let  fly. 
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Among  the  short-tempered  ones  was  Bach.  One  of  several  tales  is  that 
he  shouted  at  a  sullen  and  loutish  pupil  at  Muhlhausen  that  he  was  a 
'donkey  bassoonist/,  was  attacked  by  him  in  the  street,  and  had  to  de- 
fend himself  with  his  sword.  There  were  others  whose  patience,  under 
trying  circumstances,  came  to  a  sudden  end.  There  is  frustration  in 
such  cases,  as  when  the  composer  is  kept  from  writing  his  music  by 
imposed  routine  or  impeded  in  directing  it  in  performance  by  the 
imperviousness  of  the  players.  He  is  most  deeply  affronted  when  a  con- 
versational or  written  remark  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
his  music  —  the  more  so  if  his  belief  in  himself  is  at  all  insecure.  Sud- 
den outbursts  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  composer  are  often  a  dra- 
matic defence  of  his  right  to  compose  in  his  own  way.  Handel,  who 
could  be  as  choleric  as  Bach,  and  who  knew  the  taste  of  failure  in  London 
as  well  as  success,  must  have  felt  when  his  corpulence  and  gluttony 
were  derided  in  verse  and  caricature  that  the  barbs  were  indirectly 
aimed  at  his  art.  It  is  told  that  once,  watching  a  prima  donna,  he  flew 
into  a  rage  when  she  insisted  on  singing  her  part  in  her  way  instead  of 
his,  and  threatened  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window,  thereby  carrying 
his  point.    This  could  be  called  purposeful  anger. 

Words  of  hot  anger  can  weaken  the  case  of  the  injured  one,  but  not 
always.  When  Mozart  stood  up  to  his  Archbishop  in  Vienna  (nine 
months  after  the  composition  of  his  Symphony  no.  34),  and  flushed 
and  trembling,  told  him  off  at  last,  he  had  the  rare  thrill  of  clearing  the 
air  with  open  defiance  after  having  taken  in  silence  for  years  the  cold 
contempt  and  utter  disregard  of  his  lord.  The  Archbishop's  insulting 
attitude  would  have  undermined  Mozart's  self-confidence,  for  although 
he  knew  that  he  could  handle  any  musical  assignment  to  perfection, 
he  was  also  aware  that  he  had  yet  to  win  general  recognition  in  Vienna. 
This  confrontation  was  an  unheard  of  act  of  daring.  The  musician-serv- 
ant in  the  eighteenth  century  was  usually  denied  access  to  the  Presence, 
and  had  to  write  a  petition  couched  in  formalities  of  salutation  as  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Mozart,  breaking  with  his  Archbishop,  had 
the  blind  courage  of  accumulated  fury.  He  was  not  stopped  by  the 
thought  that  the  Archbishop  could  have  refused  to  dismiss  him,  could 
have  thrown  him  into  prison.  This  time  the  headlong  way  was  the  most 
effective. 

Haydn  knew  his  rights  and  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  lose  his  head.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  the  most 
emphatic,  the  most  outspoken  of  the  surviving  protests  addressed  by 
him  to  his  prince  was  in  defence,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  colleagues. 
Haydn  had  a  certain  affection  for  his  master,  but  no  love  at  all  for 
Herr  von  Rahier,  Administrator  (Wirthschaftsrath)  of  the  Castle  at 
Eisenstadt.  When  this  small-minded  official  gave  objectionable  orders 
on  his  own  pre-empted  authority,  the  musicians  appealed  to  Haydn  to 
intercede  with  the  Prince.  The  flute  player,  Franz  Siegl,  had  been  pun- 
ished by  being  locked  up,  and  a  tenor,  Carl  Friberth,  had  offended  von 
Rahier's  title  by  failing  to  remove  his  hat.  The  Prince  had  listened  to 
von  Rahier  and  sent  a  reproach  to  Haydn,  who  wrote: 
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To  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy 

Serene  Highness  and  Noble  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

Gracious  and  Dread  Lord! 

'I  have  received  with  every  submissive  and  dutiful  respect  Your  Illustri- 
ous and  Serene  Highness'  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  addressed  to  me,  and  I 
see  from  it  that  Your  Highness  has  taken  it  very  amiss  that  I  protested 
against  the  detention  of  the  flauto  traverso  player  Frantz  Sigl  [sic]  by 
Herr  von  Rahier,  whose  commands  I  am  now  admonished  to  follow,  in 
order  that  I  may  behave  better  in  the  future,  on  penalty  of  the  dread  dis- 
pleasure of  my  Serene  Highness.  Most  Serene  Highness!  Gracious  Lord! 
On  behalf  of  the  above-named  flauto  traverso  player,  because  of  whom 
the  fire  started,  I  went  with  the  whole  band  to  Herr  von  Rahier,  and  it 
was  not  on  account  of  the  detention,  but  only  on  account  of  the  rude- 
ness and  the  hard  treatment  of  the  matter  that  I  protested,  but  with  all 
proper  respect,  to  Herr  von  Rahier.  But  we  could  not  get  anywhere  with 
the  administrator,  and  I  even  had  to  put  up  with  his  slamming  the  door 
in  my  face;  he  pushed  all  the  others  out,  and  threatened  everyone  with 
imprisonment.  Similarly,  this  very  day  Friberth  fled  excitedly  from  the 
administrator  (on  account  of  not  doffing  his  hat,  which  must  have  been 
an  oversight),  and  does  not  dare  to  come  home,  because  this  same  ad- 
ministrator pretends  that  the  first-mentioned  Friberth  was  rude  to  him, 
and  that  therefore  he  will  mete  out  his  own  punishment.  But  I  testify, 
as  do  all  the  other  musicians,  that  Friberth  did  nothing  else  except  that, 
when  the  administrator  threatened  all  of  us  with  detention  —  and  with- 
out any  reason  —  he  said  he  had  no  other  master  but  His  Serene  High- 
ness, Prince  Esterhazy.  .  .  / 

Your  Serene  and  Gracious  Highness' 
most  humble  and  obedient 
Josephus  Haydn 
Eisenstadt,  9th  September  1765 

The  Prince  took  the  obvious  course  of  restoring  outward  peace,  as  is 
shown  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Rahier  four  days  later.  Siegl  was 
released  from  the  lock-up.  Haydn  and  Friberth  had  called  upon  him, 
and  Friberth  had  made  a  formal  apology.  No  apology  from  Haydn  is 
mentioned,  which,  from  what  we  know  of  Haydn,  is  not  surprising.  To 
bow  before  the  throne  is  inevitable;  to  take  orders  from  one's  imme- 
diate superior  who  is  over-zealous  and  throws  his  weight  around  is 
another  matter.  Haydn  wrote  later  (in  1790)  to  Marianne  Genzinger,  his 
particular  confidante  in  Vienna,  after  the  death  of  Nikolaus:  'I  had  a 
kind  Prince,  but  was  obliged  at  times  to  be  dependent  upon  base 
souls/ 

Beethoven's  outbursts  of  anger  are  a  familiar  story.  His  imagined 
grievances,  his  unfounded  suspicions,  his  insults  to  his  friends  and  sub- 
sequent contrition  are  a  study  for  the  expert  in  abnormal  psychology. 
He  has  been  put  on  the  theoretical  couch,  but  has  never  been  con- 
vincingly analyzed.  The  principal  cause  of  his  discontent  in  his  'ater 
years  may  well  have  been  that  he  was  entirely  alone  with  the  music 
that  was  completely  absorbing  him.  He  was  loved  by  some,  admired 
by  many,  but  no  one  could  enter  the  mysterious  realm  of  his  composing 
hours  —  all  that  deeply  mattered  in  his  life.  His  anger  really  flamed 
when  small  souls  about  him  showed  a  complete  non-comprehension  of 
his  nature  as  composer.  There  is  the  episode  in  the  palace  of  Prince 
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Lichnowsky,  when  some  military  guests  made  remarks  which  seemed 
to  him  contemptuous  of  his  art,  and  caused  him  to  rush  out  into  the 
stormy  night,  hugging  the  sheets  of  his  newly  composed  Appassionata 
Sonata.  The  irony  of  the  story  is  of  course  that  the  officers  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  those  sheets  of  paper,  nor  could  they  have  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  the  rain-soaked  pages  signified. 

The  wide  space  between  the  composer  and  an  indifferent  nobody  is 
shown  by  the  instance  of  a  copyist  by  the  name  of  Wolanek  who  did 
some  work  upon  the  Missa  Solemnis  and  sent  back  the  parts,  inaccurate 
and  unfinished,  with  the  following  infuriating  message:  'So  far  as  your 
disagreeable  behavior  towards  me  is  concerned,  I  can  look  upon  it  with 
a  smile  as  an  assumed  outburst  of  temper.  ...  It  is  a  consolation  to  me 
that,  in  my  capacity  as  copyist,  I  have  suffered  the  same  abuse  as  have 
those  celebrated  artists  Haydn  and  Mozart.  I  therefore  ask  you  not  to 
rank  me  among  those  common  copying  fellows  who,  even  when  treated 
like  slaves,  think  themselves  lucky  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  For  the 
rest,  be  assured  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  blush  on  account 
of  my  behavior  to  you/ 

Beethoven  scrawled  under  this  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page: 
'Stupid,  conceited  ass  of  a  fellow. 

'And  am  I  to  exchange  compliments  with  such  a  scoundrel  who  filches 
my  money?  Instead  of  that  I  ought  to  pull  his  ass's  ears. 
'Slovenly  copyist! 
'Stupid  fellow! 

'Correct  the  mistakes  you  have  made  through  your  ignorance,  arro- 
gance, conceit  and  stupidity.  That  is  more  fitting  than  to  want  to  teach 
me.  For  to  do  so  is  exactly  as  if  the  sow  should  want  to  teach  Minerva.' 

And  on  the  margin: 

'/  beg  you  to  do  Mozart  and  Haydn  the  honor  of  not  mentioning  their 

names. 

'Indeed  yesterday  and  even  before  then  it  was  decided  not  to  employ 

you  any  more  to  copy  for  me.' 

There  are  many  such  episodes.  Nothing  was  more  unendurable  than  a 
slighting  attitude  toward  his  highest  endeavor. 

In  Beethoven's  century  the  composer's  situation  gradually  changed. 
He  acquired  social  standing,  independence  and  the  right  to  speak  for 
himself.  Although  emancipated  from  serfdom,  he  by  no  means  had 
everything  his  own  way.  A  new  genus,  the  newspaper  critic,  was  born. 
Musicial  opinion  became  a  topic  for  the  public  at  large  and  divided 
them  sharply  into  pros  and  cons.  The  composer  found  that  if  his 
righteous  indignation  was  to  be  effective,  it  was  better  applied  at  length 
and  with  some  planning. 

Weber  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  pen  against  hostile  critics. 
His  letters  to  the  Berlin  papers  did  him  little  good,  for  as  is  always  the 
case,  the  critics  had  the  last  word.  Weber  was  too  peaceable,  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  give  way  to  anger.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  haughty 
treatment  and  disregard  from  the  royal  Court  at  Dresden,  when  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  but  he  quietly  went  his  own  way 
and  at  last  prevailed  by  what  was  more  convincing  than  argument  — 
the  popular  success  of  his  music,  over-riding  the  resistance  of  officialdom. 
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The  later  Romantics  enjoyed  the  cultural  status  that  Weber  had  begun 
to  establish.  Composers  were  no  longer  hirelings  who  sat  at  the  table 
in  the  ante-room  with  the  lesser  servants.  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  were 
accepted  at  a  soiree  and  not  segregated  by  a  velvet  rope  across  the 
salon.  Each  of  these  could  hold  his  own  in  any  company.  Nor  would 
they  have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  by  any  embarrassing  display 
of  feeling.  They  were  too  civilized,  too  urbane  for  that.  By  keeping 
one's  head  one  was  more  apt  to  have  one's  way  in  the  end  without  an 
unbecoming  scene.  The  charm  of  Mendelssohn  made  open  conflict 
unnecessary.  Always  popular  and  successful,  he  had  little  cause  for 
quarrels.  Liszt's  disagreements  were  mostly  domestic,  and  were  met  by 
a  parrying  pen  —  a  safe  way  of  hiding  behind  verbiage  and  avoiding 
hasty  words  later  regretted.  He  handled  his  falling  out  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Richard  Wagner,  by  the  still  more  discreet  method  of  silence. 

Liszt  and  Schumann,  being  aesthetically  at  odds,  were  never  quite  at 
ease  in  each  other's  company,  and  only  once  was  there  an  open  out- 
burst of  feeling,  when  Liszt,  visiting  the  Schumanns,  Robert  and  Clara, 
in  Leipzig,  made  a  disparaging  remark  about  Mendelssohn,  Schumann's 
adored  idol,  not  long  since  dead.  Schumann  sprang  to  his  feet,  retorted 
angrily,  and  slammed  out  of  the  room.  But  Schumann  was  on  the  verge 
of  his  mental  illness  and  not  himself.  He  was  the  gentlest  of  artists. 

Berlioz,  like  Wagner,  relied  largely  on  the  literary  retort.  He  was  more 
effective  than  Wagner  in  that  he  was  more  readable,  more  entertaining, 
more  witty.  Even  though  his  version  of  a  dispute  might  be  a  bit  exag- 
gerated, it  was  usually  the  last  word,  for  it  is  still  read. 

Many  composers  in  more  recent  years  acquired  a  protective  shell  in 
the  form  of  rudeness  toward  strangers  who  might  intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  their  creative  nature.  It  is  particularly  true  of  those  whose 
music  has  been  widely  misunderstood  and  resisted  in  their  day.  The 
notorious  rude  remarks  of  Brahms  were  his  defense  against  this  kind 
of  intrusion.  His  true  friends  were  those  who  knew  him  well  enough 
never  to  show  curiosity  about  the  progress  of  a  score  in  the  making. 
Brahms'  music  made  him  the  leader  in  a  faction  which  was  strongly 
opposed,  was  subjected  to  hostile  critical  attack.  Until  he  had  com- 
posed his  first  symphony,  he  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  he  was  at 
the  center  of  controversy,  that  his  music  was  up  for  judgment.  His  rude 
remarks  were  a  danger  signal,  a  fair  warning  against  intruders.  Even 
today  composers  have  been  known  to  make  a  choleric  entrance  into 
the  public  arena.  Stravinsky's  withering  mockery  in  his  book,  Exposi- 
tions and  Developments,  of  two  New  York  critics  had  what  may  have 
been  its  culmination  when  he  sent  a  cable  from  Hamburg  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  His  music  for  the  television  production  Noah  and 
the  Flood  on  June  14  1962,  had  directly  preceded  his  eightieth  birthday. 
The  cable  was  as  follows: 

'Of  hundreds  of  reviews  of  my  New  York  work,  most  of  them,  like 
every  opus  since  1905,  were  gratifyingly  unfavorable.  I  found  only 
three  entirely  stupid  and  suppurating  with  gratuitous  malice. 

'The  only  blight  on  my  eightieth  birthday  is  the  realization  that  my  age 
will  probably  keep  me  from  celebrating  the  funeral  of  your  senile 
musical  columnist.' 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


JORGE  MESTER,  now  in  his  second  season 
as  Music  Director  and  Conductor  of  the 
Louisville  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  born 
in  Mexico  City  in  1935  of  Hungarian  par- 
ents. His  musical  career  in  the  United 
States  began  when  he  was  awarded  a  violin 
scholarship  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
He  enrolled  at  the  Juilliard  School,  where 
he  started  to  conduct.  After  his  studies  he 
was  appointed  to  the  faculty,  the  youngest 
member  in  the  School's  history.  Jorge 
Mester  has  conducted  orchestras  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  since 
his  Louisville  appointment  has  directed  concerts  by  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Pops  and  the  Indianapolis  Symphony.  He  has  recently  recorded 
Menotti's  Amahl  and  the  night  visitors  and  The  medium  for  Columbia 
Records.  Later  this  season  he  will  conduct  the  New  Orleans  Symphony. 
Last  summer  he  was  a  faculty  member  of  the  Aspen  Festival  and  he  con- 
ducted several  concerts  there.  Jorge  Mester  last  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  October  1967. 


The  pianist 

NEWTON  WAYLAND,  who  has  played 
piano  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  many  occasions,  was  born  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  He  spent  a  few  months 
at  Harvard,  but  decided  he  preferred  to 
become  an  active  musician  rather  than  a 
musicologist.  He  enrolled  as  an  under- 
graduate in  arranging  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory,  and  later  did  graduate  study 
in  chamber  music.  His  professional  life  has 
covered  many  fields:  he  was  musical  di- 
rector at  the  Charles  Playhouse  for  two  years,  host  for  three  years  of  the 
WGBH  programs  'Performance'  and  'Open  rehearsal',  and  founded  a 
singing  group  of  waiters  and  waitresses  called  'The  Funtastics'.  He 
coaches  opera  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  conducted  their 
production  of  Cos!  fan  tutte  at  Castle  Hill  last  summer.  Newton  Way- 
land  is  also  a  composer  and  arranger  for  television  and  films,  plays 
chamber  music  and  jazz,  and  has  made  a  recording  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  Gesellschaft  called  'Jazz  loves  Bach'. 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  February  21  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  February  22  at  8.30 
Tuesday  evening  February  25  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

WEBERN  Five  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  10 

BEETHOVEN  Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58* 

EUGENE  ISTOMIN 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  February  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  1  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

VARESE  Deserts 

MAHLER  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen 

HERMANN   PREY 

TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Tuesday  evening  March  4  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  March  6  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 

STRAUSS  Don  Juan  op.  20 

RACHMANINOV      Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini 
JORGE  BOLET 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Friday  afternoon  March  7  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  4  in  D  major 

SCHOENBERG  Variations  op.  31 

WAGNER  Siegfried  Idyll 

STRAUSS  Suite  from  'Der  Rosenkavalier' 

Tuesday  evening  March  25  at  8.30 
CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 
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Friday  afternoon  March  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  29  at  8.30 

HENRY  LEWIS     conductor 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  'Le  siege  de  Corinthe' 

NIELSEN  Symphony  no.  3  op.  27  'Sinfonia  espansiva' 

BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

CLIFFORD  CURZON 


Tuesday  evening  April  1  at  7.30 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Thursday  evening  April  3  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  4  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  5  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55* 

JOHN  BROWNING 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  6  in  A 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

remainder  of  program  to  be  announced 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


[MM] 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN  HALL 


Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James 
Stagliano  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano,  Armando  Ghitalla  trumpet  and  William 
Gibson  trombone. 

BEETHOVEN 

BLACHER 

FINE 

THUILLE 


Trio  in  G  major  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano 
Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano  op.  31 
Partita  for  wind  quintet 
Sextet  op.  6 


Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 

Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 

Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 
BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

kaVktm 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 


In  case  the  concert 


SnOU  lU   ©NCI  -  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


\  t  -*■ 


^~o  0 


A  Parenti  Exclusive 


t    1^ 


Brooch-clip  and  Earrings 
I8K  gold  bursting 
with  diamonds 


97  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


w 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"   to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1 879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/7  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 
2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


■  ARRARD,    WESTBURY,    NY.    1  1  590 

British  Industries  Co..  division  of  Avnet.  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 
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A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


CWi 


me 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


T.O. 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

R 


CO. 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 
LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


wmm 


tylbank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacen  •  717  Boylaton  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelaea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


"distilled  and  bottled  in  ccotlano     blendeo  •«  tnoor  »„ 

THE  BUCW1NQMAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  TORK,  N.  Y. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Jpolcari6 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2  4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


IE  RITZ^E? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVES?? 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 
OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BV   U.S.    GOV'T    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21   Milk  Si.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:   347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 


Individual  Instrudbtt^^iSdl  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber    music — -to    further    the    under- 


of  music. 

For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Irookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 


AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
O^S*^^*  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^XjgAi  >l  (,K\S  IIUIIIIS 

^>X^*^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UN 
TBI  S 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
.     Insurance  Corporation 


ES 

OMfANY 


you 

never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


w^mtW' 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  *  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  *  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAM 


SIXTH  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  17  1969  at  8.30 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica 


'* 


There  are  four  important  works  which  reflect  most  strongly  in  his  music 
Beethoven's  views  on  human  freedom:  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  opera 
Fidelio,  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's  Egmont  and  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  his  next 
concert  in  this  series.  The  piece  was  first  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  who 
appeared  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  bringing 
freedom  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe  by  his  military  victories. 
But  when  Beethoven  heard  that  the  French  consul  had  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor,  he  tore  up  his  original  dedication,  and  declared,  according 
to  his  biographer  Ries,  'Now  he  too  will  trample  on  all  the  rights  of 
man  and  indulge  only  his  ambition.' 


program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

i 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood 

6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  ''Boston  Globe/'  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 

RUTH   POLLEN 

GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry          •  in 

Education 

•  in  Therapy          •  in 

Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square 

Kl  7-8817 

A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  orchestra 
Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Silverstein)  with 
STRAVINSKY    Violin  concerto 

CARTER 

Piano  concerto  (Lateiner)  with 

COLGRASS 

As  quiet  as 

FINE 

Symphony  1962  (conducted  by  Fine);  Serious  song; 

Toccata  concertante 

KODALY 

Hary  Janos  suite;  Peacock  variations 

PROKOFIEV 

Symphony  no.  3;  Scythian  suite 

Symphony  no.  5 

Symphony  no.  6 

Music  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 

Piano  concertos  nos.  1  and  2  (Browning) 

Piano  concertos  nos.  3  and  4  (Browning) 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  (Hollander)  with 

Violin  concerto  no.  1  (Friedman) 

Violin  concerto  no.  2  (Perlman)  with 
SIBELIUS     Violin  concerto  (Perlman) 

Symphony-concerto  for  cello  (Mayes)  with 
FAURE     Elegie 

SCHULLER 

Seven  studies  on  themes  of  Paul  Klee  with 

STRAVINSKY 

Agon 

Stereo  records  are  prefixed  LSC;  mono  LM 


2643 
2852 


3001 


2829 


2859 


2934 
2707 
2834 
2994 
2897 
3019 
2732 


2962 


2879 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 


DUCBZ7D 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 


Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.  RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


To  all  members  of  our  audience 


A  Council  of  Friends  is  elected  each  year  in  May  from  the  many 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Their  chief  pur- 
poses are  to  make  the  community  in  and  around  Boston  aware 
of  the  Orchestra's  many  activities  and  its  problems,  and  to  help 
provide  vitally  needed  supplementary  financial  assistance. 

The  members  of  the  Council  include  the  Chairmen  of  the  many 
geographical  areas  in  New  England,  whose  special  task  is  to 
promote  interest  and  support  in  their  own  communities  and  to 
enroll  new  Friends. 

Among  the  privileges  offered  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  receptions  for  guest  artists  held  in  Symphony  Hall. 
There  have  already  been  parties  in  honor  of  Marilyn  Home  (for 
Saturday  subscribers),  Georges  Pretre  (Cambridge  series),  and 
Pierre  Boulez  (Tuesday  B  series).  Still  to  come  are  receptions  for 
Eugene  Istomin  (Tuesday  A  series),  Jorge  Bolet  (Thursday  B 
series),  and  Henry  Lewis  (Saturday  series). 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  not  now  be  held  on  April  16,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, because  of  the  Orchestra's  very  heavy  schedule  at  that 
period.   A  new  date  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 


Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important 
Symphony  is  to  themselves  and  their  communities,  and  call  Mrs. 
Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
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the  beautiful  American 
in  her  suit  for  Spring 

Impeccable  good  looks  in 
this  imported  tweed  of 
wool /viscose  meld. 

Designed  by  Tailorbrooke. 
Blue  or  rose.  Misses' 
sizes.    $100.   From 
our  new  collection. 
Coats  and  Suits. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


'member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on   leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 
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Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,   Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


BCH 


exchange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 


For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats .  . .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  used  to  reduce  the  Orchestra's  deficit.  Sub- 
scribers who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


The  symphony:  alive  and  well. 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  His  Symphony 
No.  1  (1953)  offers  an  exciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity  and  or- 
chestral virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (T)|© 

*""*  1831 

Trust  Department     •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •     742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I. C. 
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THE  NEEDLEWORK  SHOP  at  the  "UNION" 

©is  unexcelled  for  authentic  designs  for  Needlepoint 
and  Crewel  Embroidery  and  for  fine  yarns  in  a  full 
range  of  exquisite  colors.  Custom  work  a  specialty. 
Glasses   cases   available  for  immediate   purchase. 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •   Boston  02116 


<g^J5ufap#&L> 


Before  Symphony 


After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  - 1  P.M. 


DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Fleetwood  Eldorado.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

You  don't  have  to  choose  between  a  luxury  car  and  a  personal  car. 

For  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate  in  motoring  pleasure  there  is  the 

front-wheel-drive  Eldorado,  most  personal  of  all  luxury  cars  and 

most  luxurious  of  all  personal  cars. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


S: 


LUBA'S 

tunic  pa?itsuit  — 
one  of 
the  smartest  looks 
you  could  own  this  spring. 
Junior  suits, 
fourth  floor 
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"And  I  always  thought  probate 
had  something  to  do  with  good  behavior!" 


All  of  a  sudden  everybody's  talking  about  avoiding  probate.  And 
about  the  best-selling  book  that  tells  you  how. 

No  doubt  about  it  —  a  Living  Trust  is  an  ingenious  device.  It  lets 
you  pass  your  property  on  to  your  heirs  directly  without  the  delay, 
expense  and  publicity  of  the  probate  court.  And  without  giving  up 
control  of  it  while  you're  alive.  Further,  a  Living  Trust  properly 
drawn  can  save  your  heirs  substantial  sums  in  estate  taxes. 

But  be  warned!  A  Living  Trust,  flexible  though  it  is,  is  not  the 
answer  to  everyone's  circumstances.  It's  not  a  do-it-yourself  project 
either.  Only  your  lawyer  can  help  you  determine  if  a  Living  Trust  is 
for  you. 

So  ask  him.  And  if  there's  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture  as  executor 
or  trustee,  please  call  on  us.  (More  people  do  than  on  any  other  in- 
stitution in  New  England.) 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


EIGHTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  February  25  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


WEBERN 


Five  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  10 

Sehr  ruhig  und  zart  (Very  quietly  and  delicately) 

Lebhaft  und  zart  bewegt  (Moving  briskly  and  deli- 
cately) 

Sehr  langsam  und  ausserst  ruhig  (Very  slowly  and 
extremely  quietly) 

Fliessend,   ausserst   zart    (Flowing,    extremely    deli- 
cately) 

Sehr  fliessend  (Very  flowing) 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  major  op.  58* 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  vivace 

EUGENE  ISTOMIN 


intermission 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica': 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


Eugene  Istomin  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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ANTON   (VON)  WEBERN 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  10 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Webern  was  born  in  Vienna  on  December  3  1883;  he  died  at  Mittersill,  Austria, 
on  September  15  1945.  He  composed  nos.  1  and  4  of  the  Five  pieces  in  1911, 
nos.  2,  3,  and  5  in  1913. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  on  November  19  1926  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  E  flat  clarinet, 
horn,  trumpet,  trombone,  harmonium,  celesta,  mandolin,  guitar,  harp,  glocken- 
spiel, xylophone,  cow  bells,  deep  bells,  triangle,  cymbals,  side  drum,  bass  drum, 
solo  violin,  solo  viola,  solo  cello  and  solo  double  bass. 

Anton  von  Webern  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  in  Vienna  and 
Craz.  His  father  Karl,  descendant  of  an  aristocratic  family,  held  a  po- 
sition in  the  Austrian  civil  service  as  a  mining  engineer;  his  mother, 
an  amateur  pianist,  introduced  her  children  —  Anton  had  two  sisters  — 
to  music  when  they  were  still  quite  young.  In  1893  a  change  in  Karl 
von  Webern's  work  took  the  family  to  Klagenfurt,  where  Anton  went  to 
the  local  Gymnasium  and  took  private  lessons  in  piano,  cello  and  mu- 
sical theory.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  first  tried  his  hand  at  composi- 
tion. Two  years  later  he  passed  his  final  school  examinations,  and,  as 
a  reward,  his  father  financed  a  visit  to  the  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth. 
(This  was  the  summer  of  1902.) 

There  was  some  disagreement  between  father  and  son  about  the  young 
man's  future  career.  But  when  later  in  1902  the  family  returned  to 
Vienna,  Anton  enrolled  at  the  University  to  study  music.  During  his 
years  as  a  student  he  made  some  further  attempts  at  composition,  one 
of  which  was  a  Ballad  for  baritone  and  orchestra  called  'Siegfried's 
sword'.  He  sang  in  choruses;  he  went  to  as  many  concerts  as  he  could 
stomach  (he  complains  in  his  diary  that  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  sea- 
son there  were  'at  least  three  concerts  a  day'),  and  worked  on  his  thesis. 
The  subject  of  his  research  was  the  Choralis  Constantinus  of  Henricus 
Isaac,  a  Flemish  composer  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  awarded  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  1906. 

At  one  point  Webern  apparently  tried  to  take  lessons  from  the  con- 
servative Hans  Pfitzner.  What  went  wrong  is  unclear;  instead  Arnold 
Schoenberg  became  his  teacher  in  1904.  The  association  with  the  leader 
of  the  'Viennese  school',  first  as  pupil  and  then  as  disciple  and  lifelong 
friend,  was  the  most  powerful  influence  on  Webern's  life  and  work. 
Formal  lessons  ended  in  1908  (some  scholars  say  1910),  but  from  that 
time  on  Schoenberg,  Webern  and  Berg  (Schoenberg's  other  most  tal- 
ented pupil),  maintained  an  extraordinarily  close  professional  and  per- 
sonal relationship. 

His  first  twenty-five  years  must  have  been  Webern's  happiest.  Begin- 
ning in  1908  he  struggled  perpetually  for  economic  survival.  He  found 
performances  of  his  own  music  hard  to  arrange,  and  when  he  did  suc- 
ceed he  had  to  suffer  the  castigation  of  uncomprehending  critics.  He 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time  conducting  music  he  detested,  had  his 
works  banned  by  his  own  government  and  died  as  the  result  of  a  tragic 
accident  at  a  time  when  new  hope  for  himself  and  his  work  seemed 
almost  within  reach. 
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One  of  the  mysteries  of  Webern's  life  is  when  and  how  he  learned  to 
conduct.  He  was  thought  competent  enough  to  be  appointed  in  1908 
second  conductor  of  the  Spa  orchestra  and  summer  theatre  at  Bad  Ischl, 
the  health  resort  where  the  Imperial  court  settled  in  the  summer  months. 
For  the  next  twelve  years  he  held  appointments  in  several  European 
cities,  Vienna,  Teplitz,  Danzig,  Stettin  and  Prague  among  them,  conduct- 
ing popular — though  to  himself  generally  loathsome  —  operettas.  He 
married  his  cousin  Wilhelmine  Mortl  in  Berlin  in  1911,  and  was  for  a 
period  in  1915  and  1916  called  up  for  military  service. 

Eventually  in  1920  his  wandering  came  to  an  end  and  he  settled  in 
Modling,  a  small  village  some  twenty  miles  outside  Vienna,  where  at 
first  he  earned  a  living  by  giving  lessons  and  conducting  locally.  His 
reputation  as  a  conductor  had  spread,  and  in  1921  he  was  invited  to 
Dusseldorf  (probably  at  Schoenberg's  recommendation)  to  conduct  his 
Passacaglia  op.  1,  which  had  recently  been  published  by  Universal  Edi- 
tion. Universale  Director  was  Emil  Hertzka,  a  remarkable  man  whose 
career  was  originally  in  textiles.  Hans  Heinsheimer,  now  Director  of 
Publications  for  G.  Schirmer,  who  worked  for  Universal  in  the  twenties, 
describes  Hertzka  in  his  recently  published  book  Best  regards  to  Aida, 
as  'the  most  progressive,  most  daring  publisher  in  Europe'.  (Dr  Heins- 
heimer's  book  is  warmly  recommended  to  anyone  who  thinks  music 
publication  is  a  dull  operation.  He  reveals  it  as  one  of  the  most  exhila- 
rating professions  connected  with  music.)  The  list  of  Hertzka's  'invest- 
ments', which  included  Mahler,  Schoenberg,  Berg,  Webern,  Weill, 
Bartok,  Kodaly,  Janacek,  Krenek,  Milhaud,  Malipiero  and  Casella,  and 
a  part  share  in  Richard  Strauss,  seems  a  microcosm  of  early  twentieth 
century  European  music,  the  only  omission  of  significance  being  Stra- 
vinsky. Hertzka,  and  later  after  his  death,  the  house  of  Universal,  were 
to  play  an  important  part  in  keeping  Webern's  life  from  total  financial 
collapse. 

Webern  went  to  Berlin  in  1922  to  conduct  a  concert  of  new  Austrian 
music  composed  by  Bittner,  Schoenberg  and  himself.  Performances  of 
contemporary  music  in  his  own  country  were  difficult  to  present.  He 
had  taken  part  in  the  organization  of  the  concerts  of  Schoenberg's 
'Society  for  private  musical  performances'  (founded  in  1918),  choosing 
artists,  arranging  rehearsals  and  so  on.  But  general  recognition  was  im- 
possible: the  concerts  were  really  'private',  attendance  was  by  invitation 
only,  and  the  critics  were  strictly  barred.  Shortly  after  the  Berlin  concert 
Webern  was  invited  to  become  conductor  of  the  'Vienna  Workers' 
Symphony  Concerts',  a  series  sponsored  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
and  a  year  later  chorus  master  of  the  Workers'  Choral  Society.  Dr.  Heins- 
heimer has  written  about  these  concerts  in  his  book: 

'Anton  Webern,  considered  a  serious-minded,  shruggingly  tolerated 
screwball,  was  permitted  to  make  a  bare  living  as  conductor  of  the 
Workers'  Concerts  organized  by  the  Socialist  Party.  We  always  went  to 
hear  them,  to  pay  homage  to  their  thin,  bespectacled  conductor,  whose 
stooped,  slightly  clumsy  professional  movements,  his  face  deeply  buried 
in  the  score,  had  only  one  purpose:  to  serve  the  music.  My  most  poig- 
nant memory  of  this  unique  man  is  a  performance  of  Mahler's  Eighth 
symphony.  As  the  audience  rose  in  applause,  he  lifted,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  huge,  heavy  score  over  his  head.  The  work,  not  the  con- 
ductor, was  to  be  applauded.' 
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Despite  his  conducting  and  his  private  teaching,  (Webern  never  held  an 
official  teaching  post),  the  shortage  of  money  persisted.  There  were 
letters  to  Emil  Hertzka  asking  for  modest  advances,  which  sadly  recall 
those  of  Mozart  to  his  fellow-mason  Michael  Puchberg.  The  financial 
strain  did  ease  somewhat  in  1927  when  the  Austrian  radio  gave  Webern 
a  regular  conducting  position  and  invited  him  to  take  charge  of  a  series 
of  orchestral  concerts.  Naturally  this  led  to  his  being  taken  more  seri- 
ously outside  his  immediate  circle  as  a  conductor,  and  in  November 
1929  he  undertook  his  first  major  tour.  He  directed  concerts  in  Munich, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne  and  London,  his  programs  including  music  by  Mo- 
zart, Wolf,  Brahms,  Schoenberg,  Milhaud,  Mahler  and  Johann  Strauss. 
For  several  years  he  was  increasingly  busy  as  conductor  and  adviser  on 
contemporary  music  to  the  Austrian  radio.  For  a  while  he  moved  back 
to  Vienna,  but  could  not  bear  living  away  from  the  countryside.  He  soon 
left  the  city,  and  made  what  was  to  be  his  last  home  in  a  small  village 
called  Maria  Enzersdorf,  not  far  from  Modling. 

In  1934  the  Social  Democratic  Party  was  banned.  The  Workers'  Sym- 
phony concerts  collapsed,  depriving  Webern  of  some  of  his  more  re- 
warding work  and  of  badly  needed  income.  In  Germany  his  name  was 
put  on  the  black  list  and  his  music,  like  that  of  Hindemith  and  Schoen- 
berg, fell  into  the  category  of  'cultural  Bolshevism'.  It  became  increas- 
ingly hard  to  survive.  He  made  one  or  two  visits  abroad  to  conduct, 
otherwise  lived  as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible  in  Maria  Enzers- 
dorf. During  the  war  years  Universal  saved  him  from  complete  poverty 
(possibly  even  from  internment  in  a  concentration  camp)  by  employing 
him  as  a  proof-reader  and  arranger  of  piano  scores.  He  went  abroad  for 
the  last  time  in  1943,  to  hear  the  first  performance  of  his  Orchestral 
variations  in  Basel.  A  short  time  after  the  death  of  his  son  Peter  on  the 
Yugoslav  front  in  the  spring  of  1945,  Webern  and  his  wife  left  home  on 
foot  to  join  their  daughters  at  Mittersill,  a  village  near  Salzburg.  There 
he  died,  smoking  a  cigar  outside  his  son-in-law's  house,  shot  by  a  young 
American  soldier.  The  exact  circumstances  of  his  death,  for  many  years 
shrouded  in  rumor,  were  eventually  unraveled  by  Hans  Moldenhauer  in 
his  book  The  death  of  Anton  Webern  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York). 

Dr  Moldenhauer  has  devoted  many  years  to  Webern  research  and  has 
unearthed  (in  one  instance  almost  literally)  many  of  Webern's  private 
papers  and  a  number  of  unpublished  compositions.  The  first  discovery 
took  place  in  1961:  Webern's  eldest  daughter  Amalie  Waller  informed 
Dr  Moldenhauer  that  she  had  some  manuscripts  in  her  possession,  which 
have  since  been  acquired  by  the  Moldenhauer  Archive  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  at  Seattle.  The  second  and  more  dramatic  discovery 
occurred  in  1965.  Dr  Moldenhauer  tells  (in  an  article  published  in  the 
Musical  Times  of  February  1968)  how  Webern  had  buried  some  of  the 
manuscripts  of  his  compositions  under  the  garden  house  at  Maria 
Enzersdorf  before  he  fled  to  Mittersill.  His  home  was  ransacked  by  the 
invading  Russian  troops,  but  Hermine  von  Webern,  the  widow  of  Peter, 
who  was  living  in  Vienna,  received  permission  to  visit  her  father-in- 
law's  house.  She  rescued  books,  music,  letters  and  sculptures  from  the 
yard,  dug  up  the  crate  of  hidden  manuscripts,  and  carried  everything  to 
an  attic  belonging  to  her  parents  several  miles  away.  There  they  stayed 
until  1965  when  Hermine  took  Dr  Moldenhauer  to  the  hiding  place. 
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Dr  Moldenhauer  is  now  writing  a  biography  of  Webern  and  new  facts 
will  surely  come  to  light  when  his  book  is  published.  Meanwhile  we 
know  that  among  Webern's  manuscripts  were  several  early  pieces,  of 
historical  rather  than  musical  significance;  of  the  'real'  Webern  four 
settings  of  poems  by  Stefan  George;  sketches  for  an  opera  Alladine 
und  Palomides  after  Maeterlinck's  play.  (All  these  date  from  about 
1908.)  There  were  songs,  alternative  versions  of  published  works  (a 
'Second  string  quartet'  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  Six  bagatelles  op.  9 
with  the  addition  of  a  seventh  piece  with  a  voice  part);  there  were  or- 
chestrations of  songs  and  piano  sonatas  of  Schubert;  and  some  pieces 
for  orchestra,  written  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  style  and  with  the 
same  instrumentation  as  those  to  be  played  today.  (Three  of  these  were 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  April  14  1967  by  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Eugene  Ormandy.) 

Even  with  the  addition  of  these  new  works,  the  total  playing  time  of 
Webern's  music  probably  runs  to  less  than  five  hours.  In  1957,  before 
Dr  Moldenhauer's  discoveries,  Columbia  Records  published  an  album 
of  four  records  containing  'The  complete  works'  under  Robert  Craft's 
direction.  These  last  for  less  than  four  hours.  How  significant  the  new 
material  will  turn  out  to  be  is  conjectural;  since  Webern  did  not  have 
these  pieces  published  nor  gave  them  opus  numbers,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  he  considered  them  of  less  importance  than  his  published  work. 
He  was  an  extremely  meticulous  man  (his  scores  are  models  of  calli- 
graphic clarity),  and  until  his  house  was  overrun,  his  papers  were  ap- 
parently kept  in  careful  order. 

Despite  its  radicalism,  Webern  felt  his  work  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
mainstream  of  musical  development.  His  first  published  piece,  the 
Passacaglia,  is  reminiscent  of  Brahms  and  Mahler,  though  the  transpar- 
ency of  sound  textures,  which  was  to  become  progressively  more 
marked  in  his  later  work,  is  already  apparent.  Traditional  construction 
and  tonality  disappeared  to  be  replaced  by  delicate  and  limpid  color, 
by  melodic  pointillism  (sometimes  reminiscent  of  Debussy).  Rhythm 
disintegrates  and  a  wealth  of  material  is  concentrated  into  the  shortest 
length  of  time.  Player  and  listener  still  find  Webern's  music  hard  to 
grasp.  As  lately  as  the  last  decade,  Robert  Craft  relates,  a  piece  of  less 
than  six  minutes  length  needed  fifty  hours  of  rehearsal  before  it  was 
ready  for  performance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Webern's  music  has  been 
played  so  infrequently,  and  that  many  performances  have  been  so  in- 
adequate. 

'Schoenberg  is  dead,'  wrote  Pierre  Boulez  in  1951.  It  was  more  than 
literally  true.  Webern,  not  Schoenberg,  has  been  the  overwhelming  in- 
fluence on  the  new  music  of  the  fifties  and  sixties.   Henze,  Stockhausen, 
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Boulez  himself,  Nono,  even  Stravinsky  in  his  most  recent  compositions 
acknowledge  their  debt,  and  one  cannot  go  to  any  concert  of  contem- 
porary music  without  hearing  music  that  is  obviously  in  the  'Webern 
tradition'.  Yet  performances  of  his  own  music  remain  even  today  com- 
paratively rare. 

The  Five  pieces  for  orchestra  are  very  short,  lasting  for  about  six  min- 
utes. Webern  gave  them  titles  at  the  first  performance  in  Vienna, 
'Original  form',  'Change',  'Return',  'Remembrance',  'Soul',  but  accord- 
ing to  Willi  Reich,  the  composer  'did  not  wish  to  give  any  program- 
matic explanation  by  them,  but  only  to  indicate  the  feelings  which 
ruled  him  while  composing  the  different  pieces'.  Friedrich  Wildgans, 
in  his  book  Anton  Webern  (Calder  and  Boyars,  London),  more  fanci- 
fully writes  that  'they  represent  a  heightened  sound  image  that — in  an 
almost  impressionist  manner — is  dedicated  to  the  representation  of 
impressions  of  the  countryside,  specially  the  sound  of  faraway  herd 
bells,  a  touch  showing  Webern's  love  of  mountain  life.'  In  a  note  writ- 
ten for  a  Henry  Wood  Promenade  Concert  in  1961  Susan  Bradshaw 
wrote  that  Webern's  progress  from  the  Passacaglia  to  the  Five  pieces 
leads  'from  Brahms  to  the  annihilation  of  Brahms,  from  massive  sound 
to  the  near  extinction  of  sound.  So  near  to  the  extinction  of  sound,  that 
each  piece  of  the  five  comprising  Opus  10  is  hardly  more  than  a  long- 
drawn  sigh  —  a  single  breath  containing  hundreds  of  expressive  in- 
flections. ...  In  spite  of  their  brevity  —  or  perhaps  partly  because  of 
it  —  these  miniatures  form  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  music  ever 
written,  expressing  much  by  means  of  the  least,  and  with  a  restraint 
which  is  far  more  telling  than  any  amount  of  bombast.' 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  major  op.  58 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 


Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  The  Fourth  concerto  was  performed  at  a  subscrip- 
tion concert  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna  in  March  1807,  and 
was  first  heard  at  a  public  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  December  22 
1808;  Beethoven  himself  was  soloist.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  given  on  December  16  1881;  George  W.  Sumner  was  the 
soloist  and  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  Among  the  many  pianists  who  have 
played  the  Fourth  concerto  with  the  Orchestra  in  the  past  are  Ferruccio  Busoni, 
Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  Josef  Hofmann,  Harold  Bauer,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Myra  Hess, 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Claudio  Arrau,  Alexander  Borovsky  and  Malcolm  Frager.  Eugene 
Istomin  has  played  this  concerto  in  the  past  with  the  Orchestra  in  1952,  1955 
and  1956. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  strings  and  solo  piano. 
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Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely  estab- 
lished. (With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist, 
there  remain  many  mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  vari- 
ance. Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketchbooks,  decides  that  the  Concerto 
in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler  dates  it  1804, 
'according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries'.  Breitkopf  und  Hartel's 
thematic  catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  'confi- 
dent opinion'  that  'this  work  remained  still  unfinished  until  the  ap- 
proach of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1806. 
Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to 
Breitkopf  und  Hartel  in  July  of  that  year.'  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  sym- 
phony appear  together  with  those  for  the  Concerto.)  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in  the  house  of  his  patron  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  March  of  1807.  Other  works  heard  at  these  two  gather- 
ings, and  likewise  announced  as  'new',  were  the  Fourth  symphony  and 
the  Coriolanus  Overture.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Concerto 
was  at  that  famous  'Academy'  on  December  22  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco 
at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  and  the  Choral  fantasia  were 
all  heard  for  the  first  time.  Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Con- 
certo and  Fantasia,  Seyfried  conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night 
for  the  benefit  of  'Widows  and  orphans',  the  new  concerto  was  sched- 
uled to  be  performed  by  Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn 
the  work,  Ries  asked  the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C 
minor.  'Beethoven  in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough 
to  accept  the  offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time, 
he  begged  Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done, 
for  permission  to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  ac- 
quiesce. Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the 
player's,  says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very 
angry/ 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  'It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  (no.  3)  and  the  more  im- 
posing E  flat  (no.  5)  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many  an- 
other fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum  of 
the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3  1836: 

'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least  noise!' 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  precedent) 
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with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place  to  the 
orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  introducing 
it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo  and  or- 
chestra blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes,  each 
lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  concertos, 
contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words  cannot 
convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and  the 
piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves,  forte  and 
staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano  answers  with  a 
melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing  voices  continue 
their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the  piano,  increas- 
ingly irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually  mollified,  until 
it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless  pianissimo.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  similar  opposition  and  capitulation  in  the  Overture 
to  Coriolanus.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is 
gently  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo  (further  brightened 
by  the  restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the 
strings,  with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  fol- 
lows a  more  usual  course  to  a  lively  and  sparkling  conclusion,  light"  in 
mood,  with  memorable  pianissimo  episodes. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is  taken 
from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Volume  III): 

'If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  movement 
of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his  music.  This 
is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection  that  such 
comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness  for  that  of 
the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity  for  tiresome 
qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  remarkably  spiritual 
and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  in 
Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers  to  the  taming  of  wild 
Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies,  though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he 
was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conducting  Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the 
spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific  jargon,  psychological  depth 
of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one  point  of  resemblance  between 
this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's  and  a  very  different  one, 
Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the  Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The 
pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase  by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No 
from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the  last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that 
they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this  andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate 
wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the  pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a 
singer.  But  the  orchestra  (consisting  of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in 
octaves,  without  a  vestige  of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn 
and  rough  in  its  share  of  the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of 
the  solo.  After  its  first  soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the 
supreme  moment  of  darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in 
the  same  material,  whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted.' 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


+j7-or    Winter  C^i 
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We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 


BOSTON 


^mMnms. 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

him  what  you  missed  and 
he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


C  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


ME 


furniture 


Boston  *  Natick  *  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piagef,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B.  Horn 

429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  this  season,  a 
young  pianist  won  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra Youth  Contest.  The  prize  was  an 
appearance  with  the  orchestra  under 
Eugene  Ormandy.  Today,  unlike  many 
"young  geniuses"  who  fade  into  oblivion, 
that  young  pianist  is  one  of  America's 
major  concert  artists. 

Eugene  Istomin  has  appeared  with 
major  orchestras  all  over  the  world,  at 
the  Casals  Music  Festivals  and,  most 
recently,  in  trio  with  Isaac  Stern  and 
Leonard  Rose. 

Through  the  years,  he  has  become 
one  of  Beethoven's  major  interpreters. 
After  hearing  Istomin  perform  Beetho- 


ven's Fourth  Concerto,  the  noted  critic 
Paul  Henry  Lang  wrote,  "Of  late,  we 
have  heard  a  good  many  pianists  ...  I 
would  not  trade  this  young  man  for  the 
whole  slew  of  them." 

What  better  accolade  could  there 
be  to  celebrate  Eugene  Istomin's  silver 
anniversary  than  a  brilliant  recording 
which  combines  the  music  and  musicians 
which  have  played  important  roles  in  his 
career. 

Eugene  Istomin  playing  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto  No.  4  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  Eugene  Ormandy. 
On  Columbia  Records  ffl 

And  some  more  to  celebrate: 


Gala  Performance! 

Isaac  Stern  Leonard  Rose  Eugene  Iston 

BeethovenTriple  Concerto 

Brahms  Double  Concerto 

Brahms  C  Ma/or  Trio 

Eugene  Ormandy/ Philadelphia  Orchesti 


D2S  720 
(A  specially-priced  2-record  set) 


MS  6715 

®  "C0LUMBIA."ffi  MARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


B()  I, LV 

* 

VUPOLlCEIl^ 

■■■'.:  E       i  :4L" 

Uik  VINICOIA    f  RATEIU   B? 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  forthe  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-372 1  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

OlAlili   OlxiJtLiili  1 

Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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V 

My  insurance  company?       \ 
New  England  Life,  of  course,    j 
Why?  ' 


)1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL   LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY,    BOSTON 
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You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Beethoven  composed  the  Eroica  Symphony  between  1802  and  1804,  and  the 
first  performance  took  place  privately  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna  in  December  1804,  Beethoven  himself  directing.  The  first  public  perform- 
ance was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  April  7  1805.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  November  18  1881  under  Georg 
Henschel's  direction.  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
recorded  the  Eroica  Symphony  for  RCA. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Three  or  four  exceptions  in  a  century  add  up  to  proof  rather  than  dis- 
proof of  the  notion  that  good  composers  make  bad  music  critics.  As  a 
rule,  no  amount  of  acuity  is  enough  with  which  to  alter  the  essentially 
inverse  relation  between  writing  music  and  writing  about  it. 

To  an  extent  this  may  explain  also  why  composers  are  not  much  given 
to  showing  favoritism  among  their  own  creations.  It  is  as  if  acknow- 
ledging particular  pride  in  one  or  another  achievement  perforce  would 
imply  something  less  than  doting  approval  of  their  others. 

Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  self-criticism,  a  capacity  for  which 
is  an  incalculably  valuable  adjunct  to  genius.  The  contention  alludes 
rather,  and  only,  to  what  composers  say  about  their  music. 

Not  unnaturally  the  creative  posture  tends  to  be  that  all  of  one's  works 
are  equally  worthy  (or  equally  unworthy,  as  with  the  self-abnegating 
Brahms  —  the  effect  is  the  same).  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  sort 
of  impartiality  is  eminently  practical:  would  conductors  rush  to  per- 
form any  piece  assigned  an  unimpressive  rank-order  position  by  the 
composer  himself? 

Not  even  Beethoven,  who  flouted  convention  routinely,  was  about  to 
sell  any  of  his  music  short  with  words  from  which  anyone  might  draw  a 
comparative  val-ue  judgment.  So  far  as  the  world  knew,  no  progeny  of 
this  prolific  genius  ever  enjoyed  his  affection  at  the  expense  of  another. 

But  one  work  did  earn  a  special  place  in  Beethoven's  heart  and  mind. 
And  just  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  un- 
equivocally honest  about  it. 
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It  happened  in  the  summer  of  1817,  part  of  which  Beethoven  spent  in 
Heiligenstadt,  not  far  from  Vienna,  'taking  the  baths'  to  clear  up  the 
after  effects  of  what  he  called  'a  severe  and  feverish  catarrh'.  At  day's 
end  he  frequently  journeyed  to  nearby  Nussdorf  (whither  he  moved  in 
late  June  or  early  July)  to  enjoy  a  fish  dinner  and  an  evening  of  con- 
versation at  the  tavern  known  as  zur  Rose.  The  poet  Christoph  Kuffner, 
who  was  himself  summering  in  Heiligenstadt,  often  went  along  with 
the  composer.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  reports  that  on  one  of  these 
prandial  occasions,  when  Beethoven  'was  amiably  disposed',  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  ensued: 

K.  —  Tell  me  frankly,  which  is  your  favorite  among  your  symphonies? 
B.  —  [in  great  good  humor]  Eh!  Eh!  The  Eroica. 
K. —  I  should  have  guessed  the  C  minor. 
B.  —  No;  the  Eroica. 

So,  then,  five  years  after  he  had  completed  all  but  the  last  of  his  sym- 
phonies Beethoven  esteemed  the  Eroica  above  any  of  the  others! 

(We  are  obliged  to  leave  moot  the  composer's  similarly  a  posteriori 
perspective  in  the  wake  of  the  Ninth,  if  only  because  he  died  before  at- 
taining anything  like  the  same  distance  from  it  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  hybrid  Ninth 
—  'three-fourths  absolute  music  and  one-fourth  cantata',  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  once  described  it — is  not  properly  comparable  with  its  prede- 
cessors anyhow.) 

Whether  or  not  Beethoven  would  have  made  a  good  music  critic  one 
hardly  dares  to  conjecture  —  such  eminent  composer-critics  as  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz,  and  Debussy  mingled  brilliant  insights  with  evaluations 
that  posterity  reversed  as  wildly  wrong.  But  surely  Beethoven's  unlim- 
ited and  unremitting  se//-criticism  is  documented  beyond  doubt  in  the 
many  extant  sketchbooks,  not  to  mention  the  stunning  logic  of  his 
musical  thought.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  how 
uniquely  well  Beethoven  knew  his  own  measure;  how  many  creative 
artists  have  so  accurately  anticipated  the  judgment  of  history? 

Perhaps  a  sesquicentenary  is  a  modest  milestone  in  the  context  of  world 
art  dating  from  Antiquity,  but  in  the  much  shorter  annals  of  'Western 
classical'  music  such  an  order  of  endurance  is  virtually  millennial  — 
and  the  Eroica,  having  reached  that  mark  in  the  early  1950s,  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  Beethoven's  own  confidence  in  the  score  thus  needs  no 
further  vindication,  but  the  cumulative  consensus  ought  to  be  provided 
as  a  foil  to  the  recounting  of  some  ludicrous  early  vicissitudes. 

FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 

ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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Paul  Henry  Lang's  encapsulation  will  suffice:  he  characterized  the  op. 
55  as  'one  of  the  incomprehensible  deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  great- 
est single  step  made  by  an  individual  composer  in  the  history  of  the  sym- 
phony and  in  the  history  of  music  in  general.  .  .  .  the  Eroica  simply 
dwarfs  everything  in  its  boldness  of  conception.  .  .  .  Beethoven  him- 
self never  again  approached  his  feat  of  fiery  imagination;  he  wrote 
other,  perhaps  greater,  works,  but  he  never  again  took  such  a  fling  at 
the  universe.  Every  component  is  unusual  and  novel  but  singularly  ap- 
propriate for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  the  cult  of  one  person  but  that 
of  an  ideal,  of  heroism  itself.  The  celebrated  story  about  the  original 
dedication  of  the  work  to  Napoleon  does  not  in  the  least  alter  this  fact/ 

The  foregoing  includes  numerous  cues  worthy  of  response  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  these  follow  directly.  First,  however,  let  no  one 
doubt  that  this  work  remains  an  incomprehensible  deed;  the  genius 
that  informs  the  Eroica  has  not  been  'explained'  by  anybody,  least  of 
all  the  score-scanners.  Hopefully,  a  precis  of  the  considerable  back- 
ground data  and  some  thoughts  about  the  music  will  augment  a  listen- 
er's sensibilities.  So  instead  of  pursuing  the  dead-end  'Great  Man'  vs. 
Zeitgeist  controversy  to  which  aestheticians  are  heir  (and  historians  are 
prone),  let  it  be  agreed  operationally  —  as  lawyers  'stipulate'  and  thus 
simplify  —  that  the  Eroica  represents  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
right  man  with  the  right  music  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Given  many, 
many  pages  the  proposition  that  this  work  affected  the  course  of  West- 
ern music  could  be  documented  systematically,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  ignoring  some  highly  relevant  considerations  that  have  been  too 
often  slighted. 

The  critic  Henry  Pleasants,  in  his  sometimes  curiously  persuasive  but 
contentious  book  entitled  The  Agony  of  Modern  Music,  inveighs  against 
the  legend  that  masterworks  are  never  appreciated  in  their  own  time.  He 
demolishes  the  folklore  all  right,  but  in  doing  so  he  'throws  away'  a 
provocative  point  well  worth  pursuing:  that  contemporary  audiences 
were  ready  for  and  attuned  to  Beethoven  (for  example),  whose  opposi- 
tion came  not  from  the  public  but  from  the  musical  press  —  whereas 
the  latter  in  our  own  day  more  often  than  not  makes  common  cause 
with  composers  in  the  face  of  audience  alienation. 

Without  conceding  more  than  a  modicum  of  efficacy  in  this  argument 
(in  fairness,  its  flaws  are  better  confronted  in  the  original),  one  is  con- 
strained to  say  that  by  ignoring  the  Eroica  story  Pleasants  missed  a 
superb  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  case. 

One  reads  in  many  accounts  that  this  work  was  not  initially  a  success. 
What  one  does  not  read  is  that  the  public  was  blameless.  The  shame  of 
it  is  that  professional  musicians  so  hated  the  score  ('feared'  might  be 
more  precise)  and  heaped  so  many  maledictions  upon  it  that  no  ticket- 
buying  audience  got  to  hear  a  note  of  the  music  until  two  years  after  its 
completion  —  and  long  after  that  in  most  of  the  world. 

The  tale  is  briefly  told,  but  certain  subtleties  need  to  be  underlined. 
Because  music  critics  in  Beethoven's  time,  as  now,  tended  to  be  mu- 
sicians, some  'feedback'  between  members  of  the  musical  press  and 
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their  friends  among  working  instrumentalists  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  milieu  otherwise,  however,  was  vastly  different.  For  one  thing,  the 
Viennese  musical  scene  comprised  a  throbbing,  thriving  core  of  com- 
munity life,  so  that  coverage  of  musical  events  was  a  major  journalistic 
enterprise.  For  another,  living  composers  in  that  era  developed  box- 
office  followings  much  as  a  virtuoso  or  a  soprano  does  nowadays,  and 
consequently  any  creative  personality  was  fair  game  for  the  critics  — 
who  were  busy  building  their  own  readership  and  who  therefore,  be- 
cause the  musical  Establishment  needed  no  public  defenders,  did  not 
hesitate  to  stand  off  both  composers  and  readers  whenever  they  were 
so  inclined  (probably  their  closest  modern  counterparts  would  be  the 
free-wheeling,  often  far-ranging  sports  columnists). 

A  further  congeries  of  quite  crucial  subtleties  has  to  do  with  one  journal 
in  particular  —  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  (familiarly  known 
as  'the  AmZ'),  founded  in  1798,  which  for  decades  gave  Europe  some 
of  the  best  and  also  some  of  the  worst  music  criticism  ever  written.  It 
happens  that  the  AmZ  was  established,  subsidized,  and  given  nominal 
autonomy  by  the  powerful  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel; 
however  autonomous,  it  inevitably  served  as  well  to  publicize  the 
B.  &  H.  catalogue.  Not  unnaturally  this  firm  wanted  to  publish  Beetho- 
ven's music.  Eventually  it  did,  although  the  composer  shrewdly  found 
elaborate  excuses  for  declining  the  honor  when  Breitkopf  und  Hartel 
first  approached  him  in  1801.  Taken  altogether,  the  AmZ  view  of 
Beethoven's  works  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme;  his  own  attitudes  to- 
ward the  journal  were  less  ambivalent,  ranging  from  negative  to  very 
negative  (though  he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  influence  it  represented). 

Scholars  concur  that  there  can  be  no  seriously  questioning  the  integrity 
of  the  AmZ.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  free  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. One  is  nevertheless  reminded  of  the  stereotypic  editorial  writer 
who  infers  total  independence  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
asked  to  write  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  convictions  —  the  point  being 
that  this  kind  of  freedom  is  rather  safely  predictable  when  an  employee 
has  been  hired  for  his  like-mindedness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  objectivity 
does  have  its  human  limits;  and  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  the  Eroica  re- 
views in  the  AmZ  to  note  that  Beethoven,  in  the  winter  of  1803-04, 
rejected  and  returned  the  first  act  of  a  libretto  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  his  consideration  by  Friedrich  Rochlitz  of  Leipzig.  Herr 
Rochlitz  was  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung's  distinguished  editor! 

Nothing  was  written  about  the  first  several  performances  of  the  Eroica 
because  they  were  given  privately  (in  1804)  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  'feedback',  however;  one  gathers 
from  various  accounts  that  these  run-throughs  went  badly  and  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  did  not  like  the  music  at  all. 

But  in  January  of  1805  the  AmZ  did  not  fail  to  have  a  critic  in  attend- 
ance for  the  semi-public  performance  given  in  the  Sunday-morning 
series  sponsored  by  Vienna  bankers  Wurth  and  Fellner.  The  AmZ  review 
read  in  part  (Constance  S.  Jolly's  translation): 
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'This  long,  most  difficult  composition  is  an  extremely  drawn-out,  bold, 
and  wild  fantasy.  There  is  no  lack  of  striking  and  beautiful  passages  that 
bespeak  the  energetic  and  gifted  spirit  of  the  creator.  Very  often, 
though,  the  work  seems  to  lose  itself  in  musical  anarchy.  .  .  .  This  critic 
is  surely  one  of  Beethoven's  most  devoted  admirers,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  symphony  he  must  admit  that  he  finds  too  many  garish  and  bizarre 
elements,  making  an  overall  view  most  difficult  and  obliterating  all 
sense  of  unity.' 

One  might  say  that  with  such  'devoted  admirers'  Beethoven  needed  no 
enemies.  And  the  same  man  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  to  cover 
the  official  premiere,  conducted  by  the  composer,  on  the  evening  of 
April  7th.  This  time  he  wrote  in  the  AmZ  that 

'  ...  the  symphony  would  gain  greatly  (it  lasts  a  full  hour  [!])  if 
Beethoven  could  bring  himself  to  cut  it  and  to  introduce  more  light, 
clarity,  and  unity.  .  .  .  There  is,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  usual  An- 
dante, a  Funeral  March  in  C  minor,  which  is  then  treated  fugally.  A 
fugal  movement  is  pleasing  when  order  can  be  perceived  within  the 
apparent  complexity;  when,  as  now,  coherence  escapes  the  most  atten- 
tive, unprejudiced,  and  practiced  listener,  even  after  several  hearings, 
he  is  left  confused.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  work  has 
not  been  generally  well-liked.' 

Unprejudiced!  At  this  remove  the  AmZ  coverage  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  classic  example  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  art  be  regres- 
sion in  the  service  of  the  ego,  as  the  Freudians  would  say,  then  the 
musical  Establishment's  attempt  to  put  down  the  Eroica  was  decidedly 
a  case  of  suppression  in  the  service  of  the  status  quo. 

The  composer's  own  public  soon  enough  prevailed  in  Vienna  —  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  too  long  resisted  in  any  market- 
place. But  without  Beethoven's  commanding  presence  the  Eroica  did 
not  so  readily  overcome  professional  antipathies  elsewhere.  In  liberal 
Prague  the  work  was  actually  banned  at  the  Conservatory  as  'morally 
corrupting'  (!),  and  it  remained  on  the  'forbidden'  list  for  a  full  quarter- 
century.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  the  Eroica  was  not  even  accorded 
a  rehearsal  reading  until  1815,  and  after  two  movements  had  been 
sight-read  the  musicians  themselves  laughed  the  music  into  limbo;  it 
was  not  to  emerge  for  another  decade.  So  it  went  everywhere,  even  in 
friendly  England.  As  late  as  1829,  two  years  after  Beethoven's  death, 
The  Harmonicon  could  report  that  the  op.  55  'contains  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  admiration  of  this  kind  during  three 
long  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  infinitely  too  lengthy.  ...  If  this  sym- 
phony is  not  by  some  means  abridged,  it  will  soon  fall  into  disuse.'  It 
did  not,  of  course,  either  in  London  or  wherever  audiences  were  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  music. 

Beethoven  must  have  observed  all  this  with  some  amusement.  As  early 
as  1801  he  had  written  to  his  Leipzig  confidant,  Franz  Anton  Hoff- 
meister,  about  the  Allgemelne  musikalische  Zeitung  critics:  '  ...  let 
them  talk;  they  will  certainly  never  make  anyone  immortal  by  their 
twaddle,  nor  will  they  rob  anybody  of  immortality  to  whom  Apollo  has 
decreed  it/ 
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It  remains  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  Eroica  and,  inextricably,  with 
what  might  be  called  its  etymology —  not  for  a  moment  forgetting  what 
the  arch-partisan  of  program  music,  Frederick  Niecks,  conceded  in  1906: 
that  'To  speak  of  a  declared  programme  in  connection  with  the  [op. 
55]  is  saying  rather  too  much/ 

Even  the  normally  lucid  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  his  troubles  cop- 
ing with  the  'two  [literary  and  musical]  aspects'  of  the  Eroica.  Assigning 
much  more  weight  to  extramusical  qualities  than  was  his  wont,  Tovey 
has  it  that  'Beethoven  does  not  think  a  symphony  a  reasonable  vehicle 
for  a  chronological  biography  of  Napoleon;  but  he  does  think  it  the 
best  possible  way  of  expressing  his  feelings  about  heroes  and  hero- 
worship/  So  far,  perhaps,  so  good.  But  then  Tovey  adds:  'Death  must 
be  faced  by  heroes  and  hero-worshippers,  and  if  what  heroes  know 
about  it  is  of  any  value  to  mankind,  they  may  as  well  tell  us  of  their 
knowledge  while  they  are  alive/  This  passage  and  what  follows  it  is 
Tovey  at  his  most  atypically  ambiguous  and  befuddling. 

For  that  matter  the  genesis  of  the  Eroica  is  itself  anything  but  clear.  The 
truth  must  be  perceived  via  the  chronically  imperfect  memory  of  the 
composer's  factotum  and  subsequent  biographer,  Anton  Felix  Schindler. 
In  his  Beethoven  as  I  Knew  Him  Schindler  states  flatly  that  General 
Jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte  —  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court 
who  later  became  King  Karl  XIV  Johann  of  Sweden  —  suggested  to 
Beethoven  a  musical  composition  honoring  the  First  Consul  (for  whom 
Beethoven  'had  already  expressed  great  admiration',  Schindler  assures 
us).  And:  'The  idea  soon  became  a  reality  which  the  master,  having 
battled  with  his  political  scruples,  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
Sinfonia  Eroica'. 

A  few  pages  later  in  his  narrative  Schindler  says  that  a  fair  copy  of  the 
completed  score,  with  a  dedication  inscribed  simply  'Napoleon  Bona- 
parte' on  the  title-page,  'was  ready  to  be  given  to  General  Bernadotte, 
who  was  to  send  it  to  Paris,  when  the  news  reached  Vienna  that  Na- 
poleon had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French. 
It  was  Count  Lichnowsky  and  Ferdinand  Ries  who  brought  the  news  to 
Beethoven.  No  sooner  had  the  composer  heard  it  than  he  seized  the 
score,  tore  out  the  title-page  and,  cursing  the  "new  tyrant",  flung  it 
on  the  floor/ 

The  trouble  with  this  famous  anecdote  is  that  General  Bernadotte  in 
fact  was  resident  at  Vienna  only  from  5  February  through  mid-April  of 
1798,  whereas  the  Eroica  was  composed  in  1803-04.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bernadotte  planted  the  seed  just  as 
Schindler  said  he  had,  even  if  it  did  not  come  to  blossom  until  five 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  are  on  loan  from  the  Boston  Water- 
color  Society.  The  exhibition  will  continue  through  Tuesday  March  4. 
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years  later.  Moreover,  Ries  remembered  bringing  the  news  of  Na- 
poleon's accession  to  Beethoven  substantially  as  Schindler  had  chron- 
icled it.  And  finally  —  a  trifling  datum,  but  conceivably  the  most 
significant  of  all  —  note  that  on  the  copy  ostensibly  made  for  the  First 
Consul  the  composer  is  identified  as  'Louis'  van  Beethoven,  as  if  indeed 
meant  for  transmission  to  Paris.  On  the  collateral  evidence  Schindler 
can  be  faulted  on  his  careless  chronology  but  nothing  else. 

John  N.  Burk  once  suggested  that  we  have  been  reminded  'perhaps  too 
often'  of  the  scene  in  which  Beethoven  destroyed  his  original  Eroica 
dedication  (the  composer  changed  it  to  per  festeggiare  il  sovvenire  d'un 
gran  uomo —  to  extol  the  memory  of  a  great  man).  'As  one  returns  to 
it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years',  Burk  remarked,  the  music  'seems  to 
look  beyond  ...  as  if  it  never  had  anything  to  do  with  [Napoleon]'. 

To  which  a  proper  riposte  might  be  the  observation  of  Sir  George 
Grove:  'Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a 
portrait  of  Beethoven  himself — but  that  is  the  case  with  everything 
he  wrote/ 

Then  again,  there  is  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  chief  Eroica  theme  is  note 
for  note  identical  with  that  of  the  Intrade  composed  by  Mozart  in  1786 
for  his  one-act  Bastien  et  Bastienne.  Could  the  sublime  Mozart  have 
been  Beethoven's  gran  uomo  all  along? 

After  the  accession,  to  be  sure,  Beethoven  hardly  could  identify  him- 
self with  the  now-patently  totalitarian  aspirations  of  an  erstwhile  Cor- 
sican  noncom.  But  even  before  he  got  the  news  —  and  no  matter  if 
the  dedication  had  been  as  represented,  for  this  could  have  been  more 
a  gesture  of  protocol  than  an  act  of  profound  conviction  —  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Beethoven  could  have  had  in  mind  a  more  selfless  hero 
like  Egmont,  or  some  anonymous-abstract  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
associated  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  latter  is  plausible  if  only 
because  Beethoven  was  nowhere  else  so  revolutionary  himself  as  he 
had  been  in  the  Eroica. 

With  due  regard  for  the  composer's,  lofty  sense  of  social  justice  the 
portents  in  this  music  are,  however,  less  political  than  personal.  On 
November  16  1801  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  old  physician- 
friend  in  Bonn,  Dr  Franz  Wegeler,  complaining  bitterly  about  the  deaf- 
ness that  was  closing  in  on  him  but  adding,  on  a  defiant  note  of  de- 
termination, 'I  will  seize  fate  by  the  throat!'  And  sometime  soon  after 
that,  according  to  Carl  Czerny  (who,  incidentally,  perceived  the  Eroica 
as  a  kind  of  sea-saga  memorial  to  Lord  Nelson!),  Beethoven  declared 
to  Wenzel  Krumpholz  that  'I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road.'  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  the  Eroica  was  Beethoven's  first  enormous  stride  down  that 
'new  road',  and  accordingly  that  the  heroism  in  this  score  was  anything 
but  autobiographical? 

Music  knows  no  more  dramatic  affirmation  of  sheer  creative  will.  Tor- 
mented by  the  klaxons  of  thundering  silence,  Beethoven  nevertheless 
marshalled  his  faculties  as  he  never  had  before.    Richard  Wagner  heard 
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in  the  Marcia  funebre  a  'deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man';  in  the  Scherzo 
a  'gladly,  blithely  doing  man';  in  the  closing  Allegro  a  'man  entire,  har- 
moniously at  one  with  self,  in  the  emotions  where  the  memory  of  sorrow 
becomes  itself  the  shaping  force  of  noble  deeds'.  One  suspects  that 
the  man  was  Beethoven  himself. 

It  has  been  written  (without  attribution  in  the  secondary  source  where 
it  was  encountered)  that  the  'immense  step  from  the  Second  symphony 
to  the  Third  is  primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did 
not  base  his  new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the 
salon  symphony  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous 
to  his  every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.'  As 
far  as  it  goes,  that  statement  is  incontestable.  The  sketchbooks  show 
that  the  opening  chords  were  originally  projected  as  a  stiff  but  not  stark 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  was  to  have  been  a 
minuet.  Then  something  happened;  exactly  what  we  do  not  know, 
except  that  it  happened  inside  Beethoven.  But  the  Eroica  that  emerged 
is  as  far  from  its  embryo  as  Parnassus  is  from  Purgatory. 

program  note  copyright  ©  1969  by  James  Lyons 


THE  SOLOIST 

EUGENE  ISTOMIN  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1925  of  Russian  parents,  both  of 
whom  were  singers.  He  showed  his  mu- 
sical talents  as  a  young  boy,  and  started 
studying  the  piano.  After  graduation  from 
the  Professional  Children's  School  in  Man- 
hattan, he  enrolled  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
where  his  teachers  were  Horszowski  and 
Serkin.  In  1943  he  won  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra's  Youth  Contest  and  the  Leven- 
tritt  Award,  the  latter  leading  to  an  appear- 
ance  with  the  New  YorK  Philharmonic.  After  playing  at  Prades  in  1950, 
Eugene  Istomin  made  his  first  European  tour,  and  has  since  played  in 
all  continents  of  the  world.  He  has  made  many  recordings  for  Columbia 
Records.  His  most  recent  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra was  at  the  1965  Berkshire  Festival. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  February  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  1  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

VAR£SE  Deserts 

MAHLER  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen 

HERMANN  PREY 
TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Tuesday  evening  March  4  at  8.30 
Thursday  evening  March  6  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 

STRAUSS  Don  Juan  op.  20 

RACHMANINOV      Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini 

JORGE  BOLET 
SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Friday  afternoon  March  7  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  4  in  D  major 

SCHOENBERG  Variations  op.  31 

WAGNER  Siegfried  Idyll 

STRAUSS  Suite  from  'Der  Rosenkavalier' 

Tuesday  evening  March  25  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Friday  afternoon  March  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  29  at  8.30 

HENRY  LEWIS     conductor 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  'Le  siege  de  Corinthe' 

NIELSEN  Symphony  no.  3  op.  27  'Sinfonia  espansiva' 

BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

CLIFFORD  CURZON 

Tuesday  evening  April  1  at  7.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BEETHOVEN       /       Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 
BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Thursday  evening  April  3  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 
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Friday  afternoon  April  4  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  5  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55* 

JOHN  BROWNING 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  6  in  A 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

remainder  of  program  to  be  announced 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Thursday  evening  April  17  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  18  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  19  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

JANE  MARSH     soprano 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     contralto 

PLACIDO  DOMINGO     tenor 

SHERRILL  MILNES     bass 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

ALFRED  NASH  PATTERSON     conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON     conductor 

SCHOENBERG  A  survivor  from  Warsaw  op.  46 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor  op.  125 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


MBffl 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present  concerts  on 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.30 
JORDAN  HALL 


Wednesday  February  26 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James 
Stagliano  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano,  Armando  Ghitalla  trumpet  and  William 
Gibson  trombone. 


BEETHOVEN 
BLACHER 
FINE 
THUILLE 


Trio  in  G  major  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano 
Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano  op.  31 
Partita  for  wind  quintet 
Sextet  op.  6 


Wednesday  April  2 

BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

Zazofsky,  Wilfinger,  Winder,  Marshall,  Dickson,  Silberman, 
Benson,  Lipson,  Kadinoff,  Ripley,  Geber,  Portnoi 


Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No,3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

7U  Jurtrctat  erf  CkaUttuu 


tuVicra* 

MO  MM. 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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In  case  the  concert 


oMUUKJ  \3\  Id.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 

Boston's  best 

American  Restaurant! 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 
Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.    Start 
anytime;   graduate  when   ready.    One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  7  879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  J 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  A 11  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


in  a  ri  on  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD.   WESTBURY,    NY.    1  1  590 
British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

KPREP  shor)-J 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1871 


Uah 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

&or  !Proof 

CALL  426-5050 

51    MELCHER  ST.,    BOSTON 

T.O.  I      M       I  CO. 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 
LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


Mi 


tylbank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway,  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN   ICOTLANO        BLENDED  86   PROOF   m. 
THE  BUCKINGHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


Boston's 


Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


i^iiJIinimiinin,,^  r^j^ 


Gteaeseps 


DlliniHIIFIlnnr 


1863 


It's  on  the  menu . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


THE  RITZ^SE? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE 


FOR 
ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT   SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    Br    U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET -PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music—to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 

For   information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  — PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 

100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS     •      QUAIL     •      SQUABS 

O^S^T^  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

N^L/S^j  (,|<\s  I  \u  I  I  I  is 

^^T^^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
.     Insurance  Corporation 


IN  1  X  Hi 

TR 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 
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School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  ■  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annua]  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAMS 

NINTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  March  25  1969  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 

SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAVINSKY  jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Stravinsky  composed  Jeu  de  cartes  for  the  American  Ballet  in  1936.  The 
characters  are  the  chief  cards  in  a  poker  game;  the  action  is  set  in  three 
deals,  culminating  in  the  defeat  of  the  malicious  Joker.  In  the  music 
there  are  seeming  allusions  to  phrases  from  Beethoven's  Eighth  sym- 
phony, Die  Fledermaus  of  Johann  Strauss,  Ravel's  La  Valse  and  Rossini's 
Overture  to  'The  Barber  of  Seville',  as  well  as  to  some  of  Stravinsky's 
earlier  works. 


TENTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BRUCH 


Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 


programs  subject  to  change 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


el.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  N1TKIIM, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

K  En  more  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musical ity  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Foreign  judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  2  with  3032 
Music  from  The  creatures  of  Prometheus 

Symphony  no.  3  'Eroica'  2644 

Symphony  no.  4;  Leonore  Overture  no.  2  3006 

Symphony  no.  7  2969 

Piano  concerto  no.  1    (Rubinstein)  3013 

Piano  concerto  no.  3  (Rubinstein)  2947 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  (Rubinstein)  2848 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  The  Emperor'  (Rubinstein)  2733 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  1  2711 

Symphony  no.  2  2809 

Symphony  no.  3;  Tragic  Overture  2936 

Symphony  no.  4  3010 

The  four  symphonies  (boxed  edition)  (three  records)  6186 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Cliburn)  2724 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein)  2917 

BRUCKNER 

Symphony  no.  4  'Romantic'  2915 

MAHLER 

Symphony  no.  1  2642 

Symphony  no.  3  (Verrett,  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  7046 

Boston  Boychoir)  (2  records) 

Symphony  no.  5  with  7031 

BERG     Wozzeck  excerpts  (2  records) 

Symphony  no.  6  with  7044 

BERG     Le  vin  (Curtin)  (2  records) 

WAGNER 

Leinsdorf  conducts  Wagner  3011 

Lohengrin  (Konya,  Amara,  Gorr,  Dooley,  Hines, 

Chorus  pro  Musica)  (5  records)  6710 

Stereo  records  are  prefixed  LSC;  mono  LM 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 


DUCBZ/D 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


ItC/l 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 


«ca  Vino* 

RED  SEiL 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
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member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 


STEINWAY 


The  artist's  choice... 
the  piano 
for  your  home 


Most  of  the  world's  great  artists  choose 

the  Steinway  to  enhance  their  performance. 

The  Steinway's  superior  tone  and  long 

life  also  make  it  the  ideal  piano  for  the  home. 


We  invite  you  to  select  your  piano  as  the  artists  do,  from  our  large  selection 
of  beautiful  Steinway  Consoles  and  Grands. 


rfv&uf  "Pcatta  @a. 


Exclusive  Steinway  Piano,  Hammond  Organ  and  Fisher  Stereo 

for  All  This  Territory 

256  Weybosset  Street  Open  Thursday  Evenings 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Three  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  concert  in  Providence 


FOURTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  February  27  1969  at  8.30  pm 


ERICH  LEINSDORF  conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  major  op.  58* 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 
Rondo:  vivace 

EUGENE  ISTOMIN 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY      Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Andante  -  allegro  con  anima 
Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 
Valse:  allegro  moderato 
Finale:  andante  maestoso  -  allegro  vivace 


Eugene  Istomin  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is  allowed 
only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  the  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  Arts  Rhode  Island 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


PROGRAM   NOTES 
by  John  N.  Burk 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  major  op.  58 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died  in 
Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  The  Fourth  concerto  was  performed  at  a  subscrip- 
tion concert  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna  in  March  1807,  and 
was  first  heard  at  a  public  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  December  22 
1808;  Beethoven  himself  was  soloist.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  given  on  December  16  1881;  George  W.  Sumner  was  the 
soloist  and  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  Among  the  many  pianists  who  have 
played  the  Fourth  concerto  with  the  Orchestra  in  the  past  are  Ferruccio  Busoni, 
Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  Josef  Hofmann,  Harold  Bauer,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Myra  Hess, 
Rudolf  Serkin,  Claudio  Arrau,  Alexander  Borovsky  and  Malcolm  Frager.  Eugene 
Istomin  has  played  this  concerto  in  the  past  with  the  Orchestra  in  1952,  1955 
and  1956. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani,  strings  and  solo  piano. 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely  estab- 
lished. (With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist, 
there  remain  many  mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  vari- 
ance. Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketchbooks,  decides  that  the  Concerto 
in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler  dates  it  1804, 
'according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries'.  Breitkopf  und  Hartel's 
thematic  catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  'confi- 
dent opinion'  that  'this  work  remained  still  unfinished  until  the  ap- 
proach of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1806. 
Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to 
Breitkopf  und  Hartel  in  July  of  that  year.'  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  sym- 
phony appear  together  with  those  for  the  Concerto.)  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in  the  house  of  his  patron  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  March  of  1807.  Other  works  heard  at  these  two  gather- 
ings, and  likewise  announced  as  'new',  were  the  Fourth  symphony  and 
the  Coriolanus  Overture.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Concerto 
was  at  that  famous  'Academy'  on  December  22  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco 
at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies  and  the  Choral  fantasia  were 
all  heard  for  the  first  time.  Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Con- 
certo and  Fantasia,  Seyfried  conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night 
for  the  benefit  of  'Widows  and  orphans',  the  new  concerto  was  sched- 
uled to  be  performed  by  Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn 
the  work,  Ries  asked  the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C 
minor.  'Beethoven  in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough 
to  accept  the  offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time, 
he  begged  Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done, 

FREE  PARKING  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  PATRONS  OF  THESE 
CONCERTS  AT  THE  STATE  OFFICE  BUILDING  LOT. 
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for  permission  to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  ac- 
quiesce. Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the 
player's,  says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very 
angry/ 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  (no.  3)  and  the  more  im- 
posing E  flat  (no.  5)  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendelssohn, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many  an- 
other fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum  of 
the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3  1836: 

'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least  noise!' 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  precedent) 


If  you're  a  woman 

who  enjoys  her 

comfort  along  with 

her  Picasso  prints, 

come  sit  in  our  New  Concept  chair. 


New  Concept  design  is  mature,  non- 
stereotyped  modern  mixed  with  some 
of  the  classic  dignity  and  honest 
craftsmanship  of  the  past.  And  it's 
built  for  solid  comfort.  Better  come 
see  it. 


Rc^t 


man. 


160  South  Water  Street       •        Providence 
Open  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings  until  9       •       Open  All  Day  Saturday 
Convenient  Terms      •       Free  Delivery      •      Free  Parking  at  the  rear  of  our  building 


with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place  to  the 
orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  introducing 
it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo  and  or- 
chestra blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes,  each 
lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  concertos, 
contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words  cannot 
convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and  the 
piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves,  forte  and 
staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano  answers  with  a 
melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing  voices  continue 
their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the  piano,  increas- 
ingly irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually  mollified,  until 
it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless  pianissimo.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  similar  opposition  and  capitulation  in  the  Overture 
to  Coriolanus.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is 
gently  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo  (further  brightened 
by  the  restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the 
strings,  with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  fol- 
lows a  more  usual  course  to  a  lively  and  sparkling  conclusion,  light  in 
mood,  with  memorable  pianissimo  episodes. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is  taken 
from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Volume  III): 

'If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  movement 
of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his  music.  This 
is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection  that  such 
comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness  for  that  of 
the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity  for  tiresome 
qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  remarkably  spiritual 
and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  in 
Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers  to  the  taming  of  wild 
Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies,  though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he 
was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conducting  Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the 
spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific  jargon,  psychological  depth 
of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one  point  of  resemblance  between 
this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's  and  a  very  different  one, 
Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the  Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The 
pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase  by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No 
from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the  last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that 
they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this  andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate 
wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the  pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a 
singer.  But  the  orchestra  (consisting  of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in 
octaves,  without  a  vestige  of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn 
and  rough  in  its  share  of  the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of 
the  solo.  After  its  first  soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the 
supreme  moment  of  darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in 
the  same  material,  whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted.' 
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PETER  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on  May  7 
1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  his  Fifth 
symphony  in  August  1888,  and  himself  directed  the  premiere  in  St  Petersburg 
on  November  17  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  conducted  on  October  21  1892  by  Arthur  Nikisch. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  symphony  as  compared  to  his 
ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  coming  as  it  did 
from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to  say  to  his  in- 
timate friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing 
from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  do  it; 
when  he  was  writing  'to  order',  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of  pos- 
terity. The  Fifth  symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception.  Of 
the  Fourth  symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The  Manfred 
symphony  he  'hated',  and  considered  destroying  all  but  the  opening 
movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  defended  have 
proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Onegin  and  Pique  Dame. 
The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its  early  failures.  But  the 
'1812'  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for  which  he  always  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  Nutcracker  never  had  a  warm 
word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked  upon  it  as  an  uncongenial 
subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  'To  speak  frankly,'  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
'I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.    What  does  this   mean? 
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Have  I  written  myself  out?  [Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten 
the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in  Moscow  six  years  earlier, 
about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleasantly 
aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form  which 
had  had  more  than  a  'succes  d'estime'.  The  operas  Mazeppa  and  The 
Enchantress  had  fallen  far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  program  sym- 
phony, 'Manfred',  he  had  never  fully  believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites, 
only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success.]  No  ideas,  no  inclination! 
Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony.'  To 
Mme  von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  'Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to 
write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration 
seems  to  have  come.  However,  we  shall  see.'  In  August,  with  the  sym- 
phony 'half  orchestrated',  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  'When  I  am 
old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do.'  (Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in 
his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his  creative 
powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  symphony  were  con- 
nected with  this  fear.)  Three  weeks  later  he  reports  briefly  that  he  has 
'finished  the  Symphony'. 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St  Petersburg  on  No- 
vember 17  and  24  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky  wrote 
to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  'a  failure'.  He  still 
found  in  it  'something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and 
insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes'.  He  did  not  accept 
their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being  polite.  'Am 
I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the 
changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  Symphony 
[the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is 
very,  very  sad!'  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his  Fifth  symphony,  both 
in  St  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success  in  Hamburg  was  out- 
standing, he  wrote  to  Davidov:  'The  Fifth  symphony  was  magnificently 
played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of 
it  for  some  time.'  This  was  written  on  the  crest  of  its  immediate  success. 
Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 
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The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  for  conquest  by  the  Fifth  sym- 
phony must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's  change  of 
heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to  awake  to  his 
existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a  composer  of 
true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by  individual 
musicians.  Von  Bulow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  characteristic  zeal. 
Bilse  had  conducted  his  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  Berlin,  and,  fighting 
against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work.  'These  ear-split- 
ting effects/  wrote  a  critic,  'seem  To  us  too  much  even  for  hell  itself.' 

The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the  'excesses'  of  Tchaikov- 
sky and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of  all  the  classical  propri- 
eties. Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn  down.  To  their  surprise, 
they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  quartet  to  be  reasonable  and  listenable 
music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the  Fourth  symphony,  and  when 
the  Piano  concerto  began  to  make  its  way,  the  critics  who  had  con- 
demned it  outright  were  compelled  to  revise  their  first  impressions. 

Ernest  Newman  has  written: 

'It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly  based 
on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we  are 
missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the  casual 
eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evidences  of 
having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this  is  so  is  mainly 
due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme  with  which  the 
symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that  irresistibly  sug- 
gests one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in  question  is  pe- 
culiarly sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  following  andante,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the  third  movement.  In 
the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  trans- 
posed into  the  major,  to  commence  this  movement;  it  makes  more  than 
one  reappearance  afterwards.  But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation 
this  symphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  — 
the  andante  —  also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject 
proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the 
opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page 
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but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So 
that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up  concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  con- 
tains two  themes  from  the  first  and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and 
second  movements  each  contain  one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme 
that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No 
one,  I  think,  will  venture  to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic 
repetition  as  this  is  due  to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why 
Tchaikovsky  should  have  indulged  in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been 
merely  to  write  a  "symphony  in  four  movements".  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  work  embodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some 
kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on 
the  face  of  the  matter  as  it  now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  sym- 
phony is  quite  plain.  [Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative 
sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the  notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  examining 
these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  sym- 
phony: 'Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  symphony:  Introduction. 
Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the 
inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts, 
plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall 
I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the 
original].  [On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderful  program,  if  I  could 
only  carry  it  out.'] 

'The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  deliberate 
tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods,  ends 
mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is  twice 
broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement  —  the 
waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  impending 
fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings  give  it  an 
eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  solo  there  comes  the  heavy, 
muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the  opening 
theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the  emotional 
transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with  a  change  in  the 
part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the  major  instead  of  in 
the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness  and  foreboding,  but 
bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What  may  be  the  precise 
significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second  movement  that 
reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the  same  psychological  order  as 
that  of  the  "fate"  motive  —  a  change  from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from 
defeat  to  triumph/ 
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THE  SOLOIST 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits/  Mr 
Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras/ 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program/ 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics/ Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 

Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
two  years.  Comparing  the  players'  earnings  with  academic  salaries, 
which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
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of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities/ 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra/ 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially/ 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.  Nearly  60% 
of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%  of  these  expenses. 
Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 
Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  'It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 
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Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  OteWo,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Georges  Pretre;  Pierre  Boulez,  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
South  West  German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel 
Ancerl,  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles 
Wilson,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct  on 
July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available  on 
April  1  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 
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FUTURE  PROGRAM 


FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  10  1969  at  8.30 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 
JOHN  BROWNING     piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  concerto  no.  3  in  C  op.  26* 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 


John  Browning,  who  will  soon  complete  the  recording  for  RCA  of  all 
five  of  Prokofiev's  Piano  concertos  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  will  be  soloist  at  the  Orchestra's  final  concert  of  the  season 
in  Providence.  He  will  play  the  Third  concerto,  the  best  known  of  the 
five.  Completed  in  the  summer  of  1921,  the  concerto  had  its  first  per- 
formance in  Chicago  on  December  16  of  that  year,  and  has  been  in  the 
standard  concerto  repertoire  ever  since.  Prokofiev  was  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  a  performance  in  Providence  in  1926. 


program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 
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Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked   the   fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to   modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8b  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 
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COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


To  all  members  of  our  audience 


A  Council  of  Friends  is  elected  each  year  in  May  from  the  many 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Their  chief  pur- 
poses are  to  make  the  community  in  and  around  Boston  aware 
of  the  Orchestra's  many  activities  and  its  problems,  and  to  help 
provide  vitally  needed  supplementary  financial  assistance. 

The  members  of  the  Council  include  the  Chairmen  of  the  many 
geographical  areas  in  New  England,  whose  special  task  is  to 
promote  interest  and  support  in  their  own  communities  and  to 
enroll  new  Friends. 

Among  the  privileges  offered  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  receptions  for  guest  artists  held  in  Symphony  Hall. 
There  have  already  been  parties  in  honor  of  Marilyn  Home  (for 
Saturday  subscribers),  Georges  Pretre  (Cambridge  series),  Pierre 
Boulez  (Tuesday  B  series),  Eugene  Istomin  (Tuesday  A  series).  And 
still  to  come  are  receptions  for  Jorge  Bolet  (Thursday  B  series), 
and  Henry  Lewis  (Saturday  series). 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  not  now  be  held  on  April  16,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, because  of  the  Orchestra's  very  heavy  schedule  at  that 
period.   A  new  date  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 


Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important 
Symphony  is  to  themselves  and  their  communities,  and  call  Mrs. 
Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 
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THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chair  man 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN   L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
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Spring  sparkle 
for  after-five 


MhM-4 


A  lovely  meld  of  rayon/ nylon. 
The  slash  neckline  and  seam 
pockets  aglitter  with  a  jeweler  s 
touch  .  .  .  of  shimmering  beads. 
White,  pink  or  blue.   10-16,  $70. 
From  a  collection.   Misses. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:    232-8100.     NORTHSHORE:    532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.    BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 
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ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager    William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 


v/fe  J/vt/sseau  swi/se  ofjUos/o/t 


Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot'  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 


For  special  parties,  polyester 

chifforr  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats  .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR—MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


ItC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

7kt,  AuMXAOt  o$  Otoitrtuu 
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RED  SEAL 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


The  symphony:  alive  and  well. 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  Hie  Symphony 
No.  1  (1953)  offers  an  -xciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity 
chestral  virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


aad 


or- 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  0|@ 

Trust  Department     •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •     742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I. C. 
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"And  I  always  thought  probate 
had  something  to  do  with  good  behavior!" 


All  of  a  sudden  everybody's  talking  about  avoiding  probate.  And 
about  the  best-selling  book  that  tells  you  how. 

No  doubt  about  it  —  a  Living  Trust  is  an  ingenious  device.  It  lets 
you  pass  your  property  on  to  your  heirs  directly  without  the  delay, 
expense  and  publicity  of  the  probate  court.  And  without  giving  up 
control  of  it  while  you're  alive.  Further,  a  Living  Trust  properly 
drawn  can  save  your  heirs  substantial  sums  in  estate  taxes. 

But  be  warned!  A  Living  Trust,  flexible  though  it  is,  is  not  the 
answer  to  everyone's  circumstances.  It's  not  a  do-it-yourself  project 
either.  Only  your  lawyer  can  help  you  determine  if  a  Living  Trust  is 
for  you. 

So  ask  him.  And  if  there's  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture  as  executor 
or  trustee,  please  call  on  us.  (More  people  do  than  on  any  other  in- 
stitution in  New  England.) 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  March  4  1969  at  8.30 


CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


STRAUSS 


Don  Juan  op.  20 


RACHMANINOV  Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini 
JORGE  BOLET    piano 


Intermission 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo  -  lento  e  suave 
Finale:  allegro  moderato 


Jorge  Bolet  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits,'  Mr 
Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras.' 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program.' 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics,' Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 

Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
two  years.  Comparing  the  players'  earnings  with  academic  salaries, 
which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra.' 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.   Nearly  60% 
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Custom  Designing 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
237-2730 
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of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%  of  these  expenses. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  'It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 


THE   CECILIA   SOCIETY 

93rd   Season 

BACH  B-MINOR  MASS  CANTATAS  120,  46,  191 
Soloists:     Christine  Macomber  Richard  Lilly 

Jane  Struss  Francis  Hester 

Donald  Teeters,  conductor 

Sunday,  March  9,  8:30  P.M.  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  Square 

Tickets  at  Harvard  Coop  or  at  door 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen  on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Don  Juan  in  1888  and  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  at  Weimar  on  November  11  1889.  The  score 
was  published  in  1890;  the  dedication  was  'to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig  Thuille'. 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  first  American  performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  on  October  31  1891. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Such  nonproblems  as  the  demarcation  of  musical  form  and  'content' 
probably  continue  to  engage  aestheticians.  In  an  age  when  the  medium 
is  purported  to  be  the  message,  however,  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  the  philosophers  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  underrated  variable 
known  as  'craft'.  If  the  electronic  avant-garde  can  properly  correlate 
one's  skill  with  the  apparatus  of  artistic  expression  and  art  itself,  then 
the  adherents  of  'absolute'  music  and  other  absolutes  may  have  to 
modify  their  criteria  accordingly. 

Meantime  all  would  concede  —  would  have  to  concede  —  that  despite 
his  eschewal  of  sonata-allegro  traditions  Richard  Strauss  even  in  his  mid- 
twenties  had  achieved  total  mastery  over  that  awesomely  difficult  but 
limitlessly  expressive  instrument  known  as  the  symphony  orchestra.  His 
Don  Juan  of  1888  was  only  the  second  of  his  ten  so-called  tone  poems, 
but  to  this  day  it  stands  unsurpassed  in  its  exploitation  of  instrumental 
resources.  And  with  due  deference  to  purist  sensibilities  it  must  be 
said  also  that  the  music  tells  its  story  superbly  well. 

Strauss  learned  to  be  cryptic  or  at  least  coy  about  his  programmatic 
intentions,  but  in  Don  Juan  they  are  laid  bare.  The  psycho-literary  theme 
explicit  in  its  title  is  known  everywhere.  In  addition,  the  composer 
affixed  to  his  autograph  manuscript  a  few  lines  from  the  celebrated 
poem  about  Don  Juan  by  that  Austrian  ultra-romantic  whose  pen  name 
was  Nicolaus  Lenau.  (Americans  in  particular  should  be  fascinated  by 
this  colorful  figure.  We  are  told  that  he  migrated  to  our  'wild  west'  in 
the  1830s  just  for  the  fun  of  it  —  he  was  that  sort  of  zany  Werther. 
And  he  did,  in  fact,  become  unhinged  in  1844,  shortly  after  completing 
his  third  revision  of  Don  Juan.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  remaining 
six  years  of  his  life  in  an  asylum.) 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  ancfThe  Boston  Globe,  ancf  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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Lenau's  hero  is  closely  related  to  those  many  who  have  run  afoul  of  the 
stone  commander  since  the  legend  had  its  genesis  in  sixteenth-century 
Spain.  But  the  poet  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  this  Central  European 
model  is  'no  hot-blooded  man  eternally  pursuing  women'.  Rather:  'It  is 
the  longing  in  him  to  find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  woman- 
hood, and  to  enjoy,  in  her,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as 
individuals  possess.  Because  he  cannot  find  her,  although  he  reels  from 
one  to  another,'  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the  alleged  difference 
between  Lenau's  Don  and  any  of  the  others  is  really  a  distinction  and 
not  a  very  clear  one  at  that  —  except  that  in  the  end  'Disgust  seizes  hold 
of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches  him'.  At  least  one  can 
say  of  this  Don  that  he  provides  in  his  will  for  the  many  prospectively 
ideal  women  he  had  seduced  and  then  forsaken.  Otherwise  he  con- 
forms to  the  familiar  psychopathic  paradigm. 

Several  scholars  have  attempted  to  collate  the  Straussian  motives  and 
mutations  vis-a-vis  the  Don's  amorous  adventures,  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  approach  this  score  so  literally.  'Either  it  coheres  as  music,  or  it 
does  not',  as  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  remarked;  and  the  most  adamant 
foe  of  program  music  must  agree  that  Don  Juan  coheres.  Virtually  all  of 
the  thematic  material  is  presented  in  less  than  a  minute.  First  we  hear 
what  is  clearly  the  emblem  of  desire,  swirling  up  from  the  strings  and 
sweeping  the  full  brass.  The  next  motive,  which  caroms  to  the  timpani, 
has  not  been  assigned  any  clear-cut  significance  —  some  hear  in  it  the 
'Disgust'  of  satiety,  which  is  to  be  recurrent;  others  believe  that  it 
alludes  to  a  multiple  but  faceless  and  hence  perennial  object  of  the  pro- 
tagonist's affections;  the  listener  is  as  free  to  conjecture  as  any  anno- 
tator.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  third  motive,  which  flies 
in  on  a  trumpet  flourish;  obviously  this  represents  the  Don  himself. 
The  gorgeous  love  motive  is  launched  in  a  rapid  fortissimo  run  by  the 
strings,  which  is  answered  plaintively;  and  in  turn  the  latter  is  greeted 
derisively  by  muted  trumpet  even  as  it  is  being  uttered.  Later  on  there 
are  other  motives,  but  the  foregoing  pretty  much  carry  the  narrative  all 
the  way. 

Don  Juan's  affairs  of  the  heart  hardly  need  to  be  enumerated.  At  length, 
passion  having  repeated  its  cycle  several  times  over,  Lenau's  hero  is 
found  in  the  melee  of  a  carnival-week  fiesta.  Wherever  his  eyes  turn 
they  see  beautiful  women.  The  surfeit  strains,  then  snaps,  his  last  cable 
of  rationality.  His  insatiable  craving  turns  into  a  welling  repugnance,  and 
his  illusory  lust  for  life  is  now  thoroughly  exposed  as  the  self-destructive 
urge  that  it  had  been  all  along.  On  some  flimsy  pretext  he  challenges  a 
passer-by  to  a  duel.  Purposely  he  drops  his  sword  and  is  run  through. 
The  rest  is  epilogue,  dramatically  protracted  by  a  stentorian  eulogy  in 
the  form  of  an  unashamed  motival  review.  Then  there  is  a  thundering 
silence,  punctuated  at  the  end  by  three  softly  solemn  chords. 

'. . .  Exhausted  is  the  fuel;  and  on  the 
hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel/ 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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SERGEY  RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  op.  43 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Rachmaninov  was  born  in  Oneg  in  the  government  of  Novgorod  on  April  1 
1873;  he  died  in  Beverly  Hills  California  on  March  28  1943.  He  finished  the 
Rhapsody  on  August  18  1934  and  himself  played  the  piano  at  the  first  per- 
formance in  Baltimore  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  7  1934, 
Leopold  Stokowski  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  on  December  24  1937  with  Rachmaninov  as  soloist  and 
Koussevitzky   conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine, 
triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Rachmaninov  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  He 
gave  his  first  recital,  at  Northampton,  on  November  4.  Four  days  later 
he  played  his  Second  Piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Max  Fiedler  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  three  more  appearances  during 
the  Orchestra's  tour,  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Hartford,  before 
playing  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall.  Rachmaninov  was  also  a 
talented  conductor,  and  before  he  left  America  the  Boston  Symphony 
offered  him  the  conductorship  of  the  Orchestra  in  succession  to  Fiedler, 
whose  contract  was  about  to  expire.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  move  per- 
manently away  from  Russia,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not  find  American 
ways  congenial.  He  had  written  to  his  cousin  Zoya  Pribitkova  from 
New  York  (December  12  1909):  'You  know,  in  this  accursed  country, 
where  you're  surrounded  by  nothing  but  Americans  and  the  "business", 
"business",  they  are  forever  doing,  clutching  you  from  all  sides  and 
driving  you  on  —  it  is  terribly  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
girl  .  .  .  Everyone  treats  me  nicely  and  kindly,  but  I  am  horribly  bored 
with  it  all,  and  feel  that  my  character  has  been  quite  spoiled  here. 
Sometimes  I  even  grow  angry  as  the  devil.' 

About  the  concert-goers  he  was  even  more  scathing:  'The  audiences 
are  astonishingly  cold,'  he  was  quoted  as  saying  on  his  return  to  Russia, 
'spoiled  by  the  tours  of  first-class  artists  and  forever  looking  for  novelty, 
for  something  they've  never  had  before.  Local  papers  are  obliged  to 
note  the  number  of  times  you  are  recalled  to  the  stage,  and  the  public 
regards  this  as  a  yardstick  of  your  talent/ 

By  the  beginning  of  1917  Rachmaninov's  career  in  Russia  had  reached 
its  high  point:  as  conductor  or  pianist  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
extraordinary  ovations.  But  in  March  he  made  his  final  solo  appearances 
in  Moscow.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  two  of  the  three  concerts; 
Emil  Cooper  the  last,  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  at  which  Rachmaninov 
played  his  Second  concerto.  Public  concerts  were  suspended  after  the 
October  revolution  and  Rachmaninov  was  in  despair  about  his  future. 
An  offer  to  appear  in  Stockholm,  the  first  from  a  foreign  country  since 
the  start  of  the  world  war,  presented  a  temporary  solution  to  his  prob- 
lems. After  a  series  of  uncomfortable  delays,  Rachmaninov,  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  left  Russia  on  December  23.  They  arrived  in  the  Swedish 
capital  exhausted  and  depressed.  Rachmaninov  postponed  his  Stockholm 
appearance,  and  did  not  perform  until  the  following  February  —  in 
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Copenhagen.  He  spent  the  year  studying  new  repertoire  (his  recitals 
until  that  time  had  been  largely  of  his  own  music),  and  giving  concerts 
in  Scandinavia. 

Karl  Muck's  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  ended  abruptly 
with  his  imprisonment  in  1917.  One  of  the  musicians  to  whom  the  man- 
ager Charles  Ellis  made  a  tentative  approach  was  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 
In  a  letter  indicating  that  he  would  himself  decline  an  invitation, 
Gabrilowitsch  suggested  that  Rachmaninov  would  be  an  excellent  candi- 
date. 'Although  I  have  not  heard  from  [Rachmaninov]  direct,'  he  wrote, 
'I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  to  come  to  America,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  man  better  fitted  for  the  position  of  Boston  Symphony  conductor 
than  he.'  Ellis  sent  a  cable  offering  110  concerts  in  thirty  weeks,  but 
Rachmaninov,  dubious  about  having  enough  music  in  his  repertoire  to 
cope  with  such  a  heavy  schedule,  refused.  He  had  already  received  two 
other  offers,  the  conductorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  a  recital 
tour,  both  of  which  he  had  also  turned  down.  But  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  be  able  to  earn  an  adequate  income  in  the  United  States.  So  he 
set  out  from  Oslo  on  November  1  1918  and  arrived  in  New  York  the  day 
before  news  of  the  armistice  was  announced.  He  signed  a  contract  for 
personal  appearances  with  Charles  Ellis'  concert  bureau  and  for  record- 
ings with  the  Edison  Company. 

After  a  concert  in  Providence,  he  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  with  a 
recital  on  December  15.  During  the  following  months  he  played  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  including  two  more  in  Boston. 

Two  years  later  Rachmaninov  was  well  established  here.  He  found  a 
house  on  the  sea  at  Locust  Point,  New  Jersey,  for  his  summer  vacation, 
and  bought  a  house,  33  Riverside  Drive,  in  New  York.  In  1922  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  played  in  England.  A  letter  from  London  shows 
how  his  feelings  towards  the  United  States  had  changed  since  his  first 
visit:  'The  concert  went  off  successfully.  I  played  well  and  the  hall  was 
"sold  out".  Someone  scolded  me  in  the  papers  but  that's  of  course.  They 
will  praise  me,  as  others  are  praised,  only  after  I  die,  when  everyone 
does  it.  I'm  very  bored  here  and  I  think  of  America  often.  I  extol  Amer- 
ica to  all  the  English  and  they  get  so  angry.'  Rachmaninov  composed  very 
little  after  leaving  Russia.  His  concert  tours,  at  first  a  financial  necessity 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  took  up  most  of  his  time.  The  Fourth  Piano 
concerto  appeared  in  1926  to  a  mixed  but  predominantly  hostile  press. 
There  was  a  gap  of  five  years  before  the  next  work,  'Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Corelli',  and  two  more  before  the  Rhapsody. 

On  July  1  1934  Rachmaninov  returned  to  Senar,  the  home  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  on  Lake  Lucerne,  and  immediately  began  work  on  a 
piece  for  piano  and  orchestra.  He  finished  it  late  at  night  on  August  18. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Vladimir  Wilshaw:  'Two  weeks 
ago  I  finished  a  new  piece:  it's  called  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra 
in  the  form  of  [twenty-four]  variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  (the  same 
theme  on  which  Liszt  and  Brahms  wrote  variations).  The  piece  is  rather 
long,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  about  the  length  of  a  piano  con- 
certo/ The  first  performance  took  place  in  Baltimore  the  following 
November  7.  Rachmaninov  himself  was  the  pianist  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;    Leopold   Stokowski    conducted.   The    New   York    premiere 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


^top    Winter  C*6capee5 


We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
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costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 
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Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
b    takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


C  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PRO9F  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


ME 


furniture 


Boston  *  Natick  *  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.B.Horn 


<42S   WASHINGTON  STREET 
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Established  in  1839 

♦        BOSTON,  MASS. 


®  "COIUMBIA.-HRmARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.J 


The 

"Symphonie  Fantastique" 
as  It  Should  Be 


2  First  Complete  Recording 

record   PIERRE  BOULEZ 

SET  CONDUCTS  BERLIOZ 
SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE 
LELIO 

(THE  RETURN  TO  LIFE) 

Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Narrator 

John  Mitchinson,  Tenor 

John  Shirley-Quirk,  Baritone 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  Chorus 

John  Alldis,  Chorus  Master 

The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra 


32  Bl  0010  (A  Specially  Priced  2-Record  Set) 

Most  performances  of  "Symphonie  Fantastique"end 
leaving  Berlioz  in  the  throes  of  his  opium-induced 
nightmare.  Now,  for  the  first  time  on  records,  the 
symphony  is  performed  as  the  composer  intended— 
with  its  lovely  sequel "Lelio  (The  Return  to  Life)." 

Pierre  Boulez  conducts  these  twin  masterpieces  with 
extraordinary  originality  and  brilliance,  making  this  a 
truly  distinctive  recording  that's  not  to  be  missed. 

Other  brilliant  Boulez  recordings: 


BOULEZ 

CONDUCTS 

DEBUSSY 

LA  MER  L'APRES-MIDI  D'UN  FAUNE- JEUX 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  21  0002  (A  2-Record  Set)  32  11  0056 


Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records  I 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


ft 


Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries. . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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My  insurance  company?       | 
New  England  Life,  of  course.    / 
Why? 


11968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY,    BOSTON 


\bu're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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followed  a  month  later  under  Bruno  Walter's  direction,  and  most  of  the 
critics  were  delighted.  Robert  A.  Simon  wrote  in  The  New  Yorker:  'The 
Rachmaninov  variations,  written  with  all  of  the  composer's  skill,  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  successful  novelty  that  the  Philharmonic  Symphony 
has  had  since  Mr  Toscanini  overwhelmed  the  subscribers  with  Ravel's 
Bolero.  .  .  . '  Audiences  and  critics  in  other  countries  were  equally 
enthusiastic. 

Three  years  later  Michael  Fokine  visited  Rachmaninov  to  discuss  with 
him  the  possibility  of  their  collaborating  on  a  ballet.  The  composer 
suggested  the  Rhapsody.  Fokine  was  doubtful  at  first,  but  a  letter  from 
Rachmaninov  changed  his  mind.  'Consider  the  Paganini  legend  — ',  he 
wrote,  'about  the  sale  of  his  soul  to  the  evil  spirit  in  exchange  for  per- 
fection in  art,  and  for  a  woman.  All  variations  on  the  Dies  Irae  would  be 
for  the  evil  spirit.  The  whole  middle  from  the  11th  variation  to  the  18th 

—  these  are  the  love  episodes.  Paganini  himself  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  "Theme"  and,  defeated,  appears  for  the  last  time  at  the 
23rd  variation  —  the  first  12  bars  —  after  which,  to  the  end,  is  the 
triumph  of  his  conquerors.  The  first  appearance  of  the  evil  spirit  is  in 
the  7th  variation,  where,  at  no.  19,  there  can  be  a  dialogue  with  Paganini 
during  his  theme  as  it  merges  with  the  Dies  Irae.  Variations  8,  9,  10  — 
progress  of  the  evil  spirit.  Variation  II  is  the  transition  to  the  realm  of 
love.  Variation  12  —  the  minuet  —  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  woman 

—  through  the  18th  variation.  Variation  13  is  the  first  understanding 
between  the  woman  and  Paganini.  Variation  19  is  the  triumph  of 
Paganini's  art,  his  diabolic  pizzicato.  It  would  be  good  to  show  Paganini 
with  a  violin  —  not,  of  course,  a  real  one,  but  some  devised,  fantastic 
violin.  And  it  also  seems  to  me  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play  the 
several  personages  [representing]  the  evil  spirit  should  be  caricatures, 
absolute  caricatures,  of  Paganini  himself.  And  they  should  here  have 
violins  that  are  even  more  fantastically  monstrous/ 

After  nearly  two  years  of  work  the  ballet  Paganini  opened  at  Covent 
Garden  in  London  on  June  30  1939  to  great  critical  acclaim.  The  Rhap- 
sody itself  has  of  course  remained  a  standard  piece  in  the  symphonic 
repertoire. 

The  translation  of  Rachmaninov's  letters  come  from  'Sergei  Rachmaninoff'  by  Sergei  Bertensson 
and  Jay  Leyda,  and  are  copyright  ©  by  New  York  University. 


JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  began  composition  of  the  Symphony  no.  2 
in  Italy  during  the  spring  of  1901  and  completed  it  in  Finland  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  conducted  the  premiere  himself,  at  Helsinki  on  March  8  1902.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  on  January  2  1904.  On  March  11 
of  the  same  year,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
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In  music  as  in  more  mundane  matters,  the  notion  that  'quality  will  out' 
is  an  article  of  faith;  for  anyone  to  believe  otherwise  would  not  be 
consonant  with  the  artistic  canon.  This  hardly  belies  the  maxim  that 
music  does  not  even  exist  until  it  is  heard,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
improbable  in  the  extreme  that  any  score  of  consequence  has  lacked 
for  a  hearing  sooner  or  later.  The  assumption,  simply  enough,  is  that 
those  deserving  to  survive  will  survive.  This  is  not  to  say  that  master- 
works  always  are  recognized  at  their  true  worth,  and  it  is  true  that  some 
have  waited  long  years  for  appreciation.  But  so  have  others  suffered 
from  a  surfeit  of  exposure,  which  can  distort  auditory  perceptions  and 
bring  about  unwarranted  consignment  to  obscurity.  In  the  latter  instance 
there  are  belated  remedies  by  way  of  those  occasions  ordained  for 
revival  and  reappraisal,  such  as  centenaries.  In  any  case,  musical  archae- 
ology is  by  now  so  highly  developed  that  we  need  nevermore  fear  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  any  compositions,  however  unworthy. 

Presumably  this  long  view'  of  music  history  invites  little  argument.  Few 
among  us  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  20/20  hindsight.  With 
respect  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  epoch,  however,  there  are  any  number 
of  factors  conspiring  to  cloud  so  lofty  a  perspective.  Not  least  of  these 
—  and  its  effects  can  be  devastating,  if  not  ultimately  controlling  —  is 
the  reality  that  our  cultural  market  place  is  particularly,  pervasively 
susceptible  to  chic. 

In  this  light,  consider  the  dizzying  datum  that  Gustav  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies literally  dominated  the  recording  industry's  best-seller  charts 
during  much  of  the  1960s.  'Meine  Zeit  wird  noch  kommeri,  Mahler  used 
to  say:  'My  time  will  come.'  And  suddenly  he  did  become  one  of  the 
'In'  composers,  more  than  a  half-century  after  his  death.  So  did  the 
American  iconoclast  Charles  Ives,  though  fame  overtook  him  almost 
vulgarly  soon  after  his  passing.  Similar  examples  could  be  adduced 
in  quantity. 

Johan  Julius  Christian  Sibelius,  who  called  himself  'Jean'  in  honor  of  an 
admired  uncle,  was  no  exception  to  the  rules  of  the  fame  game.  But  his 
early  success,  followed  by  an  eclipse  even  as  he  lived  out  his  twilight 
years,  tended  to  accelerate  the  predictable  cycle.  So  that  for  him  the 
pendulum  of  popularity  already  has  come  more  or  less  to  rest,  having 
swung  from  idolatrous  adulation  to  ignominious  neglect  and  then  back 
to  halfway  between  where  it  belonged  in  the  first  place. 

Not  many  composers  have  enjoyed  such  illustrious  advocacy  nor  —  no 
doubt  as  a  consequence  —  such  fleeting  ubiquity.  The  most  powerful 
music  critic  in  the  world,  Olin  Downes  (1886-1955),  had  been  an  unre- 
mitting Sibelian  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  he  held  the  banner 
high  throughout  his  three  decades  on  The  New  York  Times.  Such  schol- 
arly sycophants  as  Cecil  Gray  unhesitatingly  placed  Sibelius  among  the 
Great  Men  of  music.  The  most  powerful  of  latter-day  Establishment 
maestri,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (1874-1951),  was  equally  unwavering  in  his 
fervent  espousal.  One  result  of  this  activity  was  that,  as  early  as  1935,  a 
national  poll  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast  audience  showed 
Sibelius  in  first  place  among  favorite  symphonists! 
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A  reaction  began  to  set  in  during  the  autumn  of  1940,  when  the  ever 
readable  and  refractory  Virgil  Thomson  made  the  Second  symphony  of 
Sibelius  a  butt  of  his  debut  appearance  as  music  critic  of  the  tenderly- 
remembered  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Thomson  spoke  of  this  work  as 
'self-indulgent  and  provincial  beyond  all  description'.  From  that  day 
forward,  the  music  of  Sibelius  became  officially  unfashionable;  and 
within  a  very  few  seasons  his  name  was  infrequently  encountered  on 
concert  programs.  With  the  passing  of  Koussevitzky,  and  then  Downes, 
the  Sibelian  vogue  reached  its  nadir. 

When  the  composer  himself  fulfilled  the  formal  requirement  for  immor- 
tality, two  years  later,  there  was  no  place  for  his  popularity  to  go  except 
up.  And  it  would  have  to  be  without  special  pleading.  Save  for  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  had  been  Koussevitzky's  protege,  the  younger  conduc- 
tors were  not  predisposed  to  the  granitic  Sibelian  style.  Neither  they  nor 
the  new  generation  of  listeners  had  been  engulfed  in  panegyrics  identi- 
fying Sibelius  as  the  successor  to  Beethoven,  so  that  healthy  skepticism 
was  their  attitude. 

Yesterday's  chic,  yesterday's  encomiums  could  not  count  for  much  in 
this  climate  of  opinion,  which  has  been  nothing  if  not  objective.  Now 
that  a  decent  interval  has  elapsed,  and  at  least  some  of  the  returns  are 
in,  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  music  of  Sibelius  has  won  a 
measure  of  acceptance  all  over  again.  This  time  around  the  success  had 
to  be  on  merit.  Quality  will  out. 

Downes  once  observed  of  this  composer:  'In  one  sense  he  is  a  singular 
anachronism;  in  another,  he  is  as  modern  as  tomorrow.'  The  Second 
symphony  confirms  the  cliche.  It  dates  from  1901,  and  the  fin-de-siecle 
is  discernible  throughout.  But  also  there  are  passages  that  could  have 
been  written  last  week.  Winthrop  P.  Tryon  wrote  of  the  piece  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  'it  is  too  old  a  work  to  be  called  modern, 
and  it  is  too  individual  a  work  to  be  classed  among  creations  of  its 
period.'  That  is  as  straightforward  a  description  of  its  distinctive  ambiva- 
lence as  one  may  expect  to  encounter.  Some  listeners  probably  will  be 
startled  to  learn  that  it  was  composed  long  years  before  they  were 
born,  for  its  motional  loading  seems  to  be  urgent  and  personal  and 
immediate  in  the  most  contemporary  manner.  Other  listeners  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sibelius  lived  into  our  own  time,  for  the  expres- 
sive syntax  he  employed  was  essentially  classical  and  for  the  most  part 
severely  so.  Stylistically,  then,  Sibelius  rolled  his  own.  (If  that  be  self- 
indulgence,  so  be  it.)  The  anatomy  of  his  appeal  could  be  as  uncom- 
plicated as  that. 

As  to  the  allegation  of  provinciality,  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  its 
specifically  geographic  connotations.  Friend  and  foe  alike  have  heard 
the  whistle  of  Arctic  winds  and  envisioned  the  majesty  of  snow-capped 
ranges  in  this  music.  Such  notions  quite  disregard  the  facts.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  word  of  the  composer  himself,  who  was  quoted  by 
the  reliable  Walter  Legge  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  as  follows: 
'My  symphonies  are  music  conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music, 
and  with  no  literary  basis/  In  the  second  place  Finland  is  not,  as  some 
writers  apparently  believe,  a  wilderness;  nor  was  it  so  even  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  composer's  mother  and  also  his  father,  a  locally 
eminent  physician,  were  musically  literate  people;  and  the  town  of 
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Tavastehus  was  host  to  all  of  the  famous  concertizers.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  any  comparable  European 
community.  In  the  third  place  Sibelius  was  a  professional  musician  with 
all  that  implies,  much  more  at  home  in  the  conservatory  or  the  concert 
hall  than  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  with  which  he  is  almost  invariably 
associated.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  expressly  as  to  this  music,  most  of 
this  symphony  was  composed  not  in  Finland  but  in  sunny  Rapallo,  Italy. 

Those  who  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  composer's  statement  that  'I  love  the 
mysterious  sounds  of  the  fields  and  forests',  et  cetera,  are  reminded  that 
Sibelius  said  this  a  good  many  years  after  the  Second  symphony,  and 
indeed  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  retreat  at  Jarvenpaa  (and,  as 
it  turned  out,  to  his  retirement). 

No  more  admissible  are  the  political-patriotic  implications  detected  by 
some  of  the  composer's  countrymen.  Georg  Schneevoigt,  for  example, 
described  the  Second  symphony  as  an  expression  of  the  Finnish  revolt 
against  oppressors.  For  him  the  first  movement  set  forth  the  glories  of 
pastoral  Finland,  the  next  one  trembled  with  nationalist  fervor,  the  third 
depicted  an  angry  citizenry  ready  to  defend  their  rights,  and  the  finale 
prophesied  eventual  deliverance.  Incredibly,  the  astute  Philip  Hale  lent 
credence  to  this  fanciful  analysis.  He  asked  rhetorically:  'Is  it  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  composer  had  war  or  rumors  of  war  in  mind  when  he 
composed  this  music?' 

Unconsciously,  perhaps;  but  that  is  another  matter  and  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion posed.  We  really  do  not  know  that  the  Second  symphony  is  about 
anything  at  all. 

Surely  the  work  is  sensational  enough  for  its  strictly  musical  properties. 
Chief  among  these  is  its  elucidation  of  a  concept  which  could  be  defined 
as  reverse  synthesis:  instead  of  introducing  a  theme  and  then  disman- 
tling it  developmentally,  Sibelius  lets  out  a  fragment  now  and  then  and 
integrates  the  whole  as  he  goes  along,  ultimately  dovetailing  the  scraps 
in  a  grand  peroration.  This  procedure  was  not  unprecedented;  Borodin, 
in  his  First  symphony,  had  tried  it  thirty  years  earlier.  What  was  revolu- 
tionary about  its  employment  by  Sibelius  was  that  he  succeeded  where 
Borodin  had  not.  But  after  all  this  time  the  academicians  have  not  yet 
reached  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  Sibelius  managed  to  accom- 
plish this:  the  aforementioned  Cecil  Gray  and  Gerald  Abraham  disagree 
altogether  in  their  analyses  of  the  first  movement,  while  Bengt  de  Torne 
and  D.  Miller  Craig  are  similarly  at  odds  over  the  construction  of 
the  finale. 

The  imbroglio  continues  among  those  critics  who  care  enough  to  ana- 
lyze the  score.  Until  it  is  untangled,  listeners  will  have  to  struggle  along 
with  the  music  itself.  On  one  point,  surely,  every  expert  can  concur:  this 
work  could  have  been  composed  only  by  Jean  Sibelius.  Your  ears  will 
tell  you  that  much.  Could  words  tell  more? 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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MOMENTS  OF  ANGER 

by  John  N.  Burk 

When  people  (specifically  composers)  are  abruptly  crossed  they  will 
react  in  different  ways.  One  will  swallow  his  pride  and  say  nothing, 
afterwards  nursing  his  grievance  (Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  these);  an- 
other will  hold  on  to  himself  and  answer  later  with  an  inward  assurance 
of  reasonableness  (Wagner  —  at  great  length,  in  letters  and  essays);  still 
others  will  see  red  and  let  fly. 

Among  the  short-tempered  ones  was  Bach.  One  of  several  tales  is  that 
he  shouted  at  a  sullen  and  loutish  pupil  at  Muhlhausen  that  he  was  a 
'donkey  bassoonist/,  was  attacked  by  him  in  the  street,  and  had  to  de- 
fend himself  with  his  sword.  There  were  others  whose  patience,  under 
trying  circumstances,  came  to  a  sudden  end.  There  is  frustration  in 
such  cases,  as  when  the  composer  is  kept  from  writing  his  music  by 
imposed  routine  or  impeded  in  directing  it  in  performance  by  the 
imperviousness  of  the  players.  He  is  most  deeply  affronted  when  a  con- 
versational or  written  remark  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
his  music  —  the  more  so  if  his  belief  in  himself  is  at  all  insecure.  Sud- 
den outbursts  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  composer  are  often  a  dra- 
matic defence  of  his  right  to  compose  in  his  own  way.  Handel,  who 
could  be  as  choleric  as  Bach,  and  who  knew  the  taste  of  failure  in  London 
as  well  as  success,  must  have  felt  when  his  corpulence  and  gluttony 
were  derided  in  verse  and  caricature  that  the  barbs  were  indirectly 
aimed  at  his  art.  It  is  told  that  once,  watching  a  prima  donna,  he  flew 
into  a  rage  when  she  insisted  on  singing  her  part  in  her  way  instead  of 
his,  and  threatened  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window,  thereby  carrying 
his  point.   This  could  be  called  purposeful  anger. 

Words  of  hot  anger  can  weaken  the  case  of  the  injured  one,  but  not 
always.  When  Mozart  stood  up  to  his  Archbishop  in  Vienna  (nine 
months  after  the  composition  of  his  Symphony  no.  34),  and  flushed 
and  trembling,  told  him  off  at  last,  he  had  the  rare  thrill  of  clearing  the 
air  with  open  defiance  after  having  taken  in  silence  for  years  the  cold 
contempt  and  utter  disregard  of  his  lord.  The  Archbishop's  insulting 
attitude  would  have  undermined  Mozart's  self-confidence,  for  although 
he  knew  that  he  could  handle  any  musical  assignment  to  perfection, 
he  was  also  aware  that  he  had  yet  to  win  general  recognition  in  Vienna. 
This  confrontation  was  an  unheard  of  act  of  daring.  The  musician-serv- 
ant in  the  eighteenth  century  was  usually  denied  access  to  the  Presence, 
and  had  to  write  a  petition  couched  in  formalities  of  salutation  as  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Mozart,  breaking  with  his  Archbishop,  had 
the  blind  courage  of  accumulated  fury.  He  was  not  stopped  by  the 
thought  that  the  Archbishop  could  have  refused  to  dismiss  him,  could 
have  thrown  him  into  prison.  This  time  the  headlong  way  was  the  most 
effective. 

Haydn  knew  his  rights  and  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  lose  his  head.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  the  most 
emphatic,  the  most  outspoken  of  the  surviving  protests  addressed  by 
him  to  his  prince  was  in  defence,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  colleagues. 
Haydn  had  a  certain  affection  for  his  master,  but  no  love  at  all  for 
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Herr  von  Rahier,  Administrator  (Wirthschaftsrath)  of  the  Castle  at 
Eisenstadt.  When  this  small-minded  official  gave  objectionable  orders 
on  his  own  pre-empted  authority,  the  musicians  appealed  to  Haydn  to 
intercede  with  the  Prince.  The  flute  player,  Franz  Siegl,  had  been  pun- 
ished by  being  locked  up,  and  a  tenor,  Carl  Friberth,  had  offended  von 
Rahier's  title  by  failing  to  remove  his  hat.  The  Prince  had  listened  to 
von  Rahier  and  sent  a  reproach  to  Haydn,  who  wrote: 

To  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy 

Serene  Highness  and  Noble  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
Gracious  and  Dread  Lord! 

'I  have  received  with  every  submissive  and  dutiful  respect  Your  Illustri- 
ous and  Serene  Highness'  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  addressed  to  me,  and  I 
see  from  it  that  Your  Highness  has  taken  it  very  amiss  that  I  protested 
against  the  detention  of  the  flauto  traverso  player  Frantz  Sigl  [sic]  by 
Herr  von  Rahier,  whose  commands  I  am  now  admonished  to  follow,  in 
order  that  I  may  behave  better  in  the  future,  on  penalty  of  the  dread  dis- 
pleasure of  my  Serene  Highness.  Most  Serene  Highness!  Gracious  Lord! 
On  behalf  of  the  above-named  flauto  traverso  player,  because  of  whom 
the  fire  started,  I  went  with  the  whole  band  to  Herr  von  Rahier,  and  it 
was  not  on  account  of  the  detention,  but  only  on  account  of  the  rude- 
ness and  the  hard  treatment  of  the  matter  that  I  protested,  but  with  all 
proper  respect,  to  Herr  von  Rahier.  But  we  could  not  get  anywhere  with 
the  administrator,  and  I  even  had  to  put  up  with  his  slamming  the  door 
in  my  face;  he  pushed  all  the  others  out,  and  threatened  everyone  with 
imprisonment.  Similarly,  this  very  day  Friberth  fled  excitedly  from  the 
administrator  (on  account  of  not  doffing  his  hat,  which  must  have  been 
an  oversight),  and  does  not  dare  to  come  home,  because  this  same  ad- 
ministrator pretends  that  the  first-mentioned  Friberth  was  rude  to  him, 
and  that  therefore  he  will  mete  out  his  own  punishment.  But  I  testify, 
as  do  all  the  other  musicians,  that  Friberth  did  nothing  else  except  that, 
when  the  administrator  threatened  all  of  us  with  detention  —  and  with- 
out any  reason  —  he  said  he  had  no  other  master  but  His  Serene  High- 
ness, Prince  Esterhazy. . .  / 

Your  Serene  and  Gracious  Highness' 
most  humble  and  obedient 
Josephus  Haydn 
Eisenstadt,  9th  September  1765 

The  Prince  took  the  obvious  course  of  restoring  outward  peace,  as  is 
shown  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Rahier  four  days  later.  Siegl  was 
released  from  the  lock-up.  Haydn  and  Friberth  had  called  upon  him, 
and  Friberth  had  made  a  formal  apology.  No  apology  from  Haydn  is 
mentioned,  which,  from  what  we  know  of  Haydn,  is  not  surprising.  To 
bow  before  the  throne  is  inevitable;  to  take  orders  from  one's  imme- 
diate superior  who  is  over-zealous  and  throws  his  weight  around  is 
another  matter.  Haydn  wrote  later  (in  1790)  to  Marianne  Genzinger,  his 
particular  confidante  in  Vienna,  after  the  death  of  Nikolaus:  'I  had  a 
kind  Prince,  but  was  obliged  at  times  to  be  dependent  upon  base 
souls.' 

Beethoven's  outbursts  of  anger  are  a  familiar  story.  His  imagined 
grievances,  his  unfounded  suspicions,  his  insults  to  his  friends  and  sub- 
sequent contrition  are  a  study  for  the  expert  in  abnormal  psychology. 
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He  has  been  put  on  the  theoretical  couch,  but  has  never  been  con- 
vincingly  analyzed.  The  principal  cause  of  his  discontent  in  his  later 
years  may  well  have  been  that  he  was  entirely  alone  with  the  music 
that  was  completely  absorbing  him.  He  was  loved  by  some,  admired 
by  many,  but  no  one  could  enter  the  mysterious  realm  of  his  composing 
hours  —  all  that  deeply  mattered  in  his  life.  His  anger  really  flamed 
when  small  souls  about  him  showed  a  complete  non-comprehension  of 
his  nature  as  composer.  There  is  the  episode  in  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  when  some  military  guests  made  remarks  which  seemed 
to  him  contemptuous  of  his  art,  and  caused  him  to  rush  out  into  the 
stormy  night,  hugging  the  sheets  of  his  newly  composed  Appassionata 
Sonata.  The  irony  of  the  story  is  of  course  that  the  officers  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  those  sheets  of  paper,  nor  could  they  have  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  the  rain-soaked  pages  signified. 

The  wide  space  between  the  composer  and  an  indifferent  nobody  is 
shown  by  the  instance  of  a  copyist  by  the  name  of  Wolanek  who  did 
some  work  upon  the  Missa  Solemnis  and  sent  back  the  parts,  inaccurate 
and  unfinished,  with  the  following  infuriating  message:  'So  far  as  your 
disagreeable  behavior  towards  me  is  concerned,  I  can  look  upon  it  with 
a  smile  as  an  assumed  outburst  of  temper.  ...  It  is  a  consolation  to  me 
that,  in  my  capacity  as  copyist,  I  have  suffered  the  same  abuse  as  have 
those  celebrated  artists  Haydn  and  Mozart.  I  therefore  ask  you  not  to 
rank  me  among  those  common  copying  fellows  who,  even  when  treated 
like  slaves,  think  themselves  lucky  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  For  the 
rest,  be  assured  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  blush  on  account 
of  my  behavior  to  you/ 

Beethoven  scrawled  under  this  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page: 
'Stupid,  conceited  ass  of  a  fellow. 

'And  am  I  to  exchange  compliments  with  such  a  scoundrel  who  filches 
my  money?  Instead  of  that  I  ought  to  pull  his  ass's  ears. 
'Slovenly  copyist! 
'Stupid  fellow! 

'Correct  the  mistakes  you  have  made  through  your  ignorance,  arro- 
gance, conceit  and  stupidity.  That  is  more  fitting  than  to  want  to  teach 
me.  For  to  do  so  is  exactly  as  if  the  sow  should  want  to  teach  Minerva/ 

And  on  the  margin: 

'/  beg  you  to  do  Mozart  and  Haydn  the  honor  of  not  mentioning  their 

names. 

'Indeed  yesterday  and  even  before  then  it  was  decided  not  to  employ 

you  any  more  to  copy  for  me/ 

There  are  many  such  episodes.  Nothing  was  more  unendurable  than  a 
slighting  attitude  toward  his  highest  endeavor. 

In  Beethoven's  century  the  composer's  situation  gradually  changed. 
He  acquired  social  standing,  independence  and  the  right  to  speak  for 
himself.  Although  emancipated  from  serfdom,  he  by  no  means  had 
everything  his  own  way.  A  new  genus,  the  newspaper  critic,  was  born. 
Musicial  opinion  became  a  topic  for  the  public  at  large  and  divided 
them  sharply  into  pros  and  cons.  The  composer  found  that  if  his 
righteous  indignation  was  to  be  effective,  it  was  better  applied  at  length 
and  with  some  planning. 
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Weber  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  pen  against  hostile  critics. 
His  letters  to  the  Berlin  papers  did  him  little  good,  for  as  is  always  the 
case,  the  critics  had  the  last  word.  Weber  was  too  peaceable,  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  give  way  to  anger.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  haughty 
treatment  and  disregard  from  the  royal  Court  at  Dresden,  when  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  but  he  quietly  went  his  own  way 
and  at  last  prevailed  by  what  was  more  convincing  than  argument  — 
the  popular  success  of  his  music,  over-riding  the  resistance  of  officialdom. 

The  later  Romantics  enjoyed  the  cultural  status  that  Weber  had  begun 
to  establish.  Composers  were  no  longer  hirelings  who  sat  at  the  table 
in  the  ante-room  with  the  lesser  servants.  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  were 
accepted  at  a  soiree  and  not  segregated  by  a  velvet  rope  across  the 
salon.  Each  of  these  could  hold  his  own  in  any  company.  Nor  would 
they  have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  by  any  embarrassing  display 
of  feeling.  They  were  too  civilized,  too  urbane  for  that.  By  keeping 
one's  head  one  was  more  apt  to  have  one's  way  in  the  end  without  an 
unbecoming  scene.  The  charm  of  Mendelssohn  made  open  conflict 
unnecessary.  Always  popular  and  successful,  he  had  little  cause  for 
quarrels.  Liszt's  disagreements  were  mostly  domestic,  and  were  met  by 
a  parrying  pen  —  a  safe  way  of  hiding  behind  verbiage  and  avoiding 
hasty  words  later  regretted.  He  handled  his  falling  out  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Richard  Wagner,  by  the  still  more  discreet  method  of  silence. 

Liszt  and  Schumann,  being  aesthetically  at  odds,  were  never  quite  at 
ease  in  each  other's  company,  and  only  once  was  there  an  open  out- 
burst of  feeling,  when  Liszt,  visiting  the  Schumanns,  Robert  and  Clara, 
in  Leipzig,  made  a  disparaging  remark  about  Mendelssohn,  Schumann's 
adored  idol,  not  long  since  dead.  Schumann  sprang  to  his  feet,  retorted 
angrily,  and  slammed  out  of  the  room.  But  Schumann  was  on  the  verge 
of  his  mental  illness  and  not  himself.  He  was  the  gentlest  of  artists. 

Berlioz,  like  Wagner,  relied  largely  on  the  literary  retort.  He  was  more 
effective  than  Wagner  in  that  he  was  more  readable,  more  entertaining, 
more  witty.  Even  though  his  version  of  a  dispute  might  be  a  bit  exag- 
gerated, it  was  usually  the  last  word,  for  it  is  still  read. 

Many  composers  in  more  recent  years  acquired  a  protective  shell  in 
the  form  of  rudeness  toward  strangers  who  might  intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  their  creative  nature.  It  is  particularly  true  of  those  whose 
music  has  been  widely  misunderstood  and  resisted  in  their  day.  The 
notorious  rude  remarks  of  Brahms  were  his  defense  against  this  kind 
of  intrusion.  His  true  friends  were  those  who  knew  him  well  enough 
never  to  show  curiosity  about  the  progress  of  a  score  in  the  making. 
Brahms'  music  made  him  the  leader  in  a  faction  which  was  strongly 
opposed,  was  subjected  to  hostile  critical  attack.  Until  he  had  com- 
posed his  first  symphony,  he  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  he  was  at 
the  center  of  controversy,  that  his  music  was  up  for  judgment.  His  rude 
remarks  were  a  danger  signal,  a  fair  warning  against  intruders.  Even 
today  composers  have  been  known  to  make  a  choleric  entrance  into 
the  public  arena.  Stravinsky's  withering  mockery  in  his  book,  Exposi- 
tions and  Developments,  of  two  New  York  critics  had  what  may  have 
been  its  culmination  when  he  sent  a  cable  from  Hamburg  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  His  music  for  the  television  production  Noah  and 
the  Flood  on  June  14  1962,  had  directly  preceded  his  eightieth  birthday. 
The  cable  was  as  follows: 
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'Of  hundreds  of  reviews  of  my  New  York  work,  most  of  them,  like 
every  opus  since  1905,  were  gratifyingly  unfavorable.  I  found  only 
three  entirely  stupid  and  suppurating  with  gratuitous  malice. 

'The  only  blight  on  my  eightieth  birthday  is  the  realization  that  my  age 
will  probably  keep  me  from  celebrating  the  funeral  of  your  senile 
musical  columnist.' 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller  have  been  appointed  Artistic  Direc- 
tors at  Tanglewood  beginning  in  1970,  it  was  announced  on  February  18 
by  Talcott  M.  Banks,  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  addition,  Leonard  Bernstein  has  agreed  to  serve  as  Ad- 
viser to  Tanglewood.  Both  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  are  part  of  Tanglewood,  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  of  which  William  Steinberg  will  become  Music  Direc- 
tor this  fall. 

Mr  Ozawa,  who  was  a  student  at  Tanglewood  in  1960  at  the  invitation 
of  Charles  Munch,  is  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  Japan  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  will  become  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  in  1970.  His  primary  responsibility  at  Tanglewood  will  be 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  concert  season  of  which  he 
will  be  principal  conductor,  and  the  other  concerts  comprising  the 
Berkshire  Festival. 

Mr  Schuller,  president  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
noted  American  composer,  has  been  a  teacher  and  then  head  of  Con- 
temporary Music  Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  the 
tenure  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  who  has  resigned  from  his  present  position 
as  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  the  end  of  the  1969  session. 
Mr  Schuller's  principal  concern  will  be  the  educational  activities  at 
Tanglewood  including  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Boston  University 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  also  operate  programs  at 
Tanglewood  in  cooperation  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Joseph  Sil- 
verstein,  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Mr  Bernstein,  who  was  a  student  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  the  original 
session  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940  and  taught  on  the  faculty 
there  in  many  subsequent  summers,  will  hold  the  title  of  Adviser  to 
Tanglewood.  Although  Mr  Bernstein  will  not  return  to  residence  at 
Tanglewood,  his  long-term  connection  with  Tanglewood  will  be  for- 
malized in  the  principally  consultative  functions  of  the  post. 

Mr  Schuller  and  Mr, Ozawa,  with  the  advice  of  Mr  Bernstein,  will  begin 
definite  planning  for  1970  and  ensuing  seasons  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
expected  that  both  William  Steinberg  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct 
at  Tanglewood.  The  announcement  of  more  detailed  programs  and 
activities  will  be  made  at  appropriate  times. 

'It  is  a  most  happy  occasion  for  me  to  announce  that  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
Gunther  Schuller  have  agreed  to  undertake  the  artistic  leadership  of  the 
Orchestra's  affairs  at  Tanglewood/  said  Talcott  M.  Banks  in  announcing 
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the  appointments.  'The  Trustees  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
new  directions  they  will  plan  for  us  beginning  in  1970.  The  traditions 
of  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  well  served  by 
the  contemporary  outlook  and  varied  activities  of  these  great  young 
artists  who  honor  us  by  their  interest/ 

'I  am  delighted  to  renew  my  warm  and  sentimental  connection  with 
Tanglewood/  said  Leonard  Bernstein,  'and  to  participate,  if  only  in  this 
honorary  capacity,  in  the  fulfillment  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  dream.  It 
will  also  be  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  my  dear  friends  and 
esteemed  colleagues  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller.' 

'My  first  months  in  America  were  spent  on  the  beautiful  Tanglewood 
grounds/  said  Seiji  Ozawa.  'The  honor  I  feel  at  becoming  Artistic  Direc- 
tor adds  to  my  happiness  in  rejoining  Lenny  and  my  friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  My  only  sadness  is  that  Charles  Munch  is  not  still 
here  to  share  our  joy.' 

'I  am  honored/  said  Gunther  Schuller,  'to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  Artistic  Director  at  Tanglewood  and  look  forward  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  opportunity  of  continuing  the  work  of  Koussevitzky, 
Copland,  Munch,  and  Leinsdorf  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In  its  29 
years,  Tanglewood  has  provided  unexcelled  opportunity  for  young 
people  from  all  over  the  world  to  develop  their  musical  talents  under 
the  guidance  of  a  renowned  faculty  and  in  the  most  idyllic  surroundings. 
It  will  be  a  privilege  to  work  with  my  eminent  colleagues  and  friends  in 
continuing  to  fulfill  the  magnificent  dream  Serge  Koussevitzky  had  so 
many  years  ago  and  made  a  reality  through  the  instrument  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra/ 

'As  the  future  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  I  am 
very  happy  to  know  that  the  Tanglewood  enterprise  will  be  in  such 
eminent  hands/  said  William  Steinberg,  Music  Director-Designate. 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to 
Boston  from  New  York  City,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  a  conductor  and  on  the  musi- 
cal staff  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany. He  returns  regularly  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  a  guest  conductor;  last  ♦sea- 
son he  directed  performances  of  Mozart's 
The  marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  season  he 
has  conducted  the  Company's  production 
Buck  Hoeffier  of  Madam  Butterfly. 

Charles  Wilson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Music  in  1960 
from  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  conducted  concerts  by  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras,  and  as  head  of 
vocal  music  activities  prepared  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Berkshire 
Chorus  for  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  including  the  German  Requiem. 
As  head  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal  music  department,  he 
has  already  done  much  for  solo  vocal  music  at  Tanglewood;  he  or- 
ganized four  lieder  recitals  by  fellowship  students  during  the  1968 
session.  He  was  also  accompanist  for  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  in  her  Prelude 
concert. 


THE  SOLOIST 


JORGE  BOLET  was  born  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  was  five  when  he  began  to  study  the 
piano.  At  nine  he  gave  his  first  public 
recital  and  a  year  later  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Havana  Sinfonica.  He  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Curtis  Institute,  and 
after  graduation  went  to  Europe  for  further 
study.  He  served  in  both  the  Cuban  and 
U.S.  armies  during  the  Second  World  War, 
then  returned  to  the  concert  stage.  Jorge 
Bolet  has  played  with  the  major  orchestras 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  appeared  in  recital  and  with  orchestras 
on  all  five  continents  of  the  world.  He  has  appeared  many  times  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
at  Tanglewood,  and  in  New  York. 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present 

TWO  FINAL  CONCERTS  OF  THE  SEASON 
JORDAN  HALL  AT  8.30 


Wednesday  April  2 

THE  BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

George  Zazofsky,  Gottfried  Wilfinger,  John  Korman,  Christopher  Kimber,  Harry 
Dickson,  Herman  Silberman,  Stanley  Benson,  Earl   Hedberg,  Yizhak  Schotten, 
Robert  Ripley,  Ronald  Feldman,  Henry  Portnoi. 
with  James  Pappoutsakis  flute 


BOYCE 
MOZART 
C.P.E.  BACH 

ROUSSEL 
MEKEEL 

HANDEL 


Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat  major 

Divertimento  in  F  major  K.  138 

Concerto  for  flute  and  string  orchestra 
in  D  minor 

Sinfonietta  for  strings  op.  52 

String  figures  disentangled  by  a  flute 
world  premiere 

Concerto  grosso  in  A  minor  op.  6  no.  4 


Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  March  7  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  4  in  D  major 

SCHOENBERG  Variations  op.  31 

WAGNER  Siegfried  Idyll 

STRAUSS  Suite  from  'Der  Rosenkavalier' 

Tuesday  evening  March  25  at  8.30 
CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Friday  afternoon  March  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  29  at  8.30 

HENRY  LEWIS     conductor 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  'Le  siege  de  Corinthe' 

NIELSEN  Symphony  no.  3  op.  27  'Sinfonia  espansiva' 

BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

CLIFFORD  CURZON 

Tuesday  evening  April  1  at  7.30 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Thursday  evening  April  3  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


Friday  afternoon  April  4  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  5  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 
PROKOFIEV 

BRUCKNER 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55' 
JOHN  BROWNING 

Symphony  no.  6  in  A 
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Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no  1  in  C  BWV  1066 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
STRAVINSKY  Symphony  in  C 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Thursday  evening  April  17  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  18  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  19  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

JANE  MARSH     soprano 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     contralto 

PLACIDO  DOMINGO     tenor 

SHERRILL  MILNES     bass 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

ALFRED  NASH  PATTERSON     conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON     conductor 


SCHOENBERG 
BEETHOVEN 


A  survivor  from  Warsaw  op.  46 
Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor  op.  125 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


w 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL. 

Founded  in  1879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  ^ 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 
2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,   WESTBURY,    N.Y.    1  1  590 

British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet.  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  bead  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

,g$^      THE       ^&* 

(JPREPSHOIV 

1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Hal 


ue 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.O.I''     .31        Ico 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


•converse 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO 


M 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 
LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 
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Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


tylbank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


"distilled  and  bottled  in  Scotland     blended  OC  proof  », 

THE  BVCW1NOHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Jfoolcarfs 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m.        J[ 


JERITZSS3  CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIYEKrl 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    Br   U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber    music — to    furth|?f 

standlng  c0wm 

For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfiefd  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 


AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
C^S^^**  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^\X^^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED      STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
.     Insurance  Corporation  % 


you 

never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUlU   6riU .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


<C^^%     Parenti  Side 

WW *    %fr •?*$#  \yv  A  Parenti  Exclusive 


*z**J> 


Brooch-clip  and  Earrings 
I8K  gold  bursting 
with  diamonds 


97  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  '  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  *  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAM 

SIXTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


For  his  final  concert  in  the  Cambridge  series  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  an  all-Beethoven 
program.  During  his  years  in  Boston  he  has  conducted  the  nine  sym- 
phonies, and  by  the  end  of  the  season,  when  he  will  direct  two  per- 
formances of  the  Ninth  symphony,  he  and  the  Orchestra  will  have 
recorded  them  all  for  RCA.  Many  are  already  available;  the  others  will 
be  released  in  the  coming  months. 

program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


HUNTINGTON     AVtNUC      CORRIOO* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

1 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood  6-8348 

BROOKUNE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK  KATE 

Pianoforte  Studio  Piankt  ai 


42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


FRISKI 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


HARVARD 

TRUST 

COMPANY 

YOUR  FULL  SERMICE  BANK     i 


'/ 
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"Your  shortest  path  . . . 
. . .  to  person-to-person  banking." 


2  offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord 
nd  Littleton,  Massachusetts.  Member  F.D.I.C. 


"Baldwin  ...  its  vast  sonority,  its 
sensitivity  to  the  most  subtle  shad- 
ings of  color,  and  its  magnificent 
mechanical  action,  are  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  joy  to  me  at  all  times 
...  a  piano  that  will  set  forth  my 
playing  exactly  as  I  conceive  it." 

—  Jorge  Bolet 


Many 

of  the 

world's 

great 

artists 

prefer 

the 

Baldwin. 

Shouldn't 


.  . .  for  the  sight  and  sound  of  fine  music  visit 

BALrrvviisr 

Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

PHONE  426-0775 
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Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
f      of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was   invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary   a  continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1969  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 
3 


MASSACHUSETTS 


COUNCIL  OF  FRIENDS 


To  all  members  of  our  audience 


A  Council  of  Friends  is  elected  each  year  in  May  from  the  many 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Their  chief  pur- 
poses are  to  make  the  community  in  and  around  Boston  aware 
of  the  Orchestra's  many  activities  and  its  problems,  and  to  help 
provide  vitally  needed  supplementary  financial  assistance. 


The  members'of  the  Council  include  the  Chairmen  of  the  many 
geographical  areas  in  New  England,  whose  special  task  is  to 
promote  interest  and  support  in  their  own  communities  and  to 
enroll  new  Friends. 


Among  the  privileges  offered  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  are  receptions  for  guest  artists  held  in  Symphony  Hall. 
There  have  already  been  parties  in  honor  of  Marilyn  Home  (for 
Saturday  subscribers  and  Georges  Pretre  (Cambridge  series).  Still 
to  come  are  receptions  for  Jorge  Bolet  (Thursday  B  series)  and 
Henry  Lewis  (Saturday  series). 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  not  now  be  held  on  April  16,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, because  of  the  Orchestra's  very  heavy  schedule  at  that 
period.   A  new  date  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 


Please  join  the  increasing  number  who  realize  how  important 
Symphony  is  to  themselves  and  their  communities,  and  call  Mrs. 
Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF   THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chair  man 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 
LEO  L.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Spring  sparkle 
for  after-five 


wmh- 


A  lovely  meld  of  rayon/nylon. 
The  slash  neckline  and  seam 
pockets  aglitter  with  a  jeweler  s 
touch  ...  0/  shimmering  beads. 
White,  pink  or  blue.    10-16,  $70. 
From  a  collection.   Misses. 


-:um**vmi\V\lM*\u\\t\m++mmm**»*mmm 


BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:    232-8100.     NORTHSHORE:    532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.    BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William   Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on   leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969   season. 
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Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway ) 


Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 


^      <TkJ>    ?^ 

For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats  .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  16,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


RC/1 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No, 3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

7kt  A/UttocuiZ  o£  (kckuou* 


«c*Victo» 

RED  SEAl 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records/by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


The  symphony:  alive  and  well. 


The  symphony  is  an  art  form 
whose  premature  obituary  has 
appeared  rather  too  often. 
Strong  and  communicative  sym- 
phonies have  been  written  in 
the  20th  century,  and  interesting 
records  have  recently  come  out 
in  this  area.  Kurt  Weill,  for  ex* 
ample,  wrote  a  one-movement 
symphony  at  21  and  a  more 
conventionally  ordered  three- 
movement  one  12  years  later. 
The  earlier  work  is  terrifically 
imaginative,  though  Weill  then 
lacked  the  technique  to  write 
what  he  imagined.  The  later 
one  is  completely  assured,  an 
intelligent,  concentrated,  per- 
sonal music  in  which  one  senses 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  "The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  one  of  the 
best  of  Weill's  Brecht  collabora- 
tions, and  written  at  the  same 
time.  The  recording  of  Sym- 
phonies No.  1  and  2  is  by  Gary 
Bertini  and  the  B.B.C.  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Angel). 

There  is  perhaps  no  living 
composer  concerning  whom 
there  is  greater  disparity  be- 
tween his  excellence  and  the 
public's  unawareness  of  him 
than  the  72-year-old  Spaniard, 
Roberto  Gerhard.  His  Symphony 
No.  1  (1953)  offers  an  exciting 
amalgam  of  lucidity  and  or- 
chestral virtuosity, 
and  its  Adagio 
and  a  slow  in- 
terlude in  the 
quick  finale  are 
particularly 


impressive.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
B.B.C.  Symphony  under  Antal 
Dorati  (Seraphim)  and  the  disk 
is  filled  out  with  dances  from 
Gerhard's  "Don  Quixote"  ballet, 
an  engaging  extension  of  the 
DeFalla  world. 

The  Symphony  No.  2  by  the 
English  composer  Michael  Tip- 
pett  (1957)  owes  something  to 
Stravinsky,  but  is  as  an  artistic 
entity  quite  unlike  anything  else 
I  know.  This  dramatic  and  ar- 
resting work  gets  a  superb  per- 
formance by  Colin  Davis  and 
the  London  Symphony,  with  a 
couple  of  shorter  pieces  of  Tip- 
pett's  thrown  in  as  well  (Argo). 

The  Symphony  No.  4  for  Strings 
(1947)  and  the  Symphony  No.  8 
(1962)  by  the  German  composer, 
Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  are 
both  works  of  extraordinary 
communicative  power.  The  sense 
of  the  man  behind  the  music  is 
strong,  and  the  man  was  one  of 
the  few  —  he  died  in  1963  —  to 
have  it  in  him  to  write  genuine 
protest  music,  filled  with  the 
sense  of  mid-century  terror,  pas- 
sionate, intense,  and  truly  ex- 
pressive. The  performances  by 
Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  are  first-rate  (Deutsche 
Grammophon) . 
These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (XMs) 

*""*  1831 

Trust  Department     •    28  State  Street,  Boston    •     742-4000    •     Member  F.D.I.C. 
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THE  NEEDLEWORK  SHOP  at  the  "UNION" 


© 


is  unexcelled  for  authentic  designs  for  Needlepoint 
and  Crewel  Embroidery  and  for  fine  yarns  in  a  full 
range  of  exquisite  colors.  Custom  work  a  specialty. 
Glasses   cases  available  for  immediate   purchase. 


WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •   Boston  02116 


<I0*J8udap*3\> 


Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 

COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


tS^w 

DECCA  STEREO  SALE 

M^Si 

4.79      NOW     2.89 

tEtmSj 

5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Fleetwood  Eldorado.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 

You  don't  have  to  choose  between  a  luxury  car  and  a  personal  car. 

For  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate  in  motoring  pleasure  there  is  the 

front-wheel-drive  Eldorado,  most  personal  of  all  luxury  cars  and 

most  luxurious  of  all  personal  cars. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


LUBA'S 

tunic  pantsuit  — 
one  of 
the  smartest  looks 
you  could  oivn  this  spring 
Junior  suits, 
fourth  floor 
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"And  I  always  thought  probate 
had  something  to  do  with  good  behavior!" 


All  of  a  sudden  everybody's  talking  about  avoiding  probate.  And 
about  the  best-selling  book  that  tells  you  how. 

No  doubt  about  it  —  a  Living  Trust  is  an  ingenious  device.  It  lets 
you  pass  your  property  on  to  your  heirs  directly  without  the  delay, 
expense  and  publicity  of  the  probate  court.  And  without  giving  up 
control  of  it  while  you're  alive.  Further,  a  Living  Trust  properly 
drawn  can  save  your  heirs  substantial  sums  in  estate  taxes. 

But  be  warned!  A  Living  Trust,  flexible  though  it  is,  is  not  the 
answer  to  everyone's  circumstances.  It's  not  a  do-it-yourself  project 
either.  Only  your  lawyer  can  help  you  determine  if  a  Living  Trust  is 
for  you. 

So  ask  him.  And  if  there's  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture  as  executor 
or  trustee,  please  call  on  us.  (More  people  do  than  on  any  other  in- 
stitution in  New  England.) 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


SECOND  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  March  6  1969  at  8.30 
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CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


STRAUSS  Don  Juan  op.  20 


RACHMANINOV  Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini 
JORGE  BOLET    piano 


intermission 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo  -  lento  e  suave 
Finale:  allegro  moderato 


Jorge  Bolet  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits/  Mr 
Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras/ 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program.' 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics/ Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 

Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do/ 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
two  years.  Comparing  the  players'  earnings  with  academic  salaries, 
which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra.' 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.    Nearly  60% 


JEWELERS 


Custom  Designing 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
237-2730 
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of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%  of  these  expenses. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 


THE   CECILIA   SOCIETY 

93rd    Season 

BACH  B-MINOR  MASS  CANTATAS  120,  46,  191 

Soloists:     Christine  Macomber  Richard  Lilly 

Jane  Struss  Francis  Hester 

Donald  Teeters,  conductor 

Sunday,  March  9,  8:30  P.M.  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  Square 

Tickets  at  Harvard  Coop  or  at  door 
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RICHARD  STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich  on  June  11  1864;  he  died  in  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen  on  September  8  1949.  He  composed  Don  Juan  in  1888  and  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  at  Weimar  on  November  11  1889.  The  score 
was  published  in  1890;  the  dedication  was  'to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig  Thuille'. 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  first  American  performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony 
concert  on  October  31  1891. 

The  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Such  nonproblems  as  the  demarcation  of  musical  form  and  'content' 
probably  continue  to  engage  aestheticians.  In  an  age  when  the  medium 
is  purported  to  be  the  message,  however,  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  the  philosophers  for  a  reconsideration  of  that  underrated  variable 
known  as  'craft'.  If  the  electronic  avant-garde  can  properly  correlate 
one's  skill  with  the  apparatus  of  artistic  expression  and  art  itself,  then 
the  adherents  of  'absolute'  music  and  other  absolutes  may  have  to 
modify  their  criteria  accordingly. 

Meantime  all  would  concede  —  would  have  to  concede  —  that  despite 
his  eschewal  of  sonata-allegro  traditions  Richard  Strauss  even  in  his  mid- 
twenties  had  achieved  total  mastery  over  that  awesomely  difficult  but 
limitlessly  expressive  instrument  known  as  the  symphony  orchestra.  His 
Don  Juan  of  1888  was  only  the  second  of  his  ten  so-called  tone  poems, 
but  to  this  day  it  stands  unsurpassed  in  its  exploitation  of  instrumental 
resources.  And  with  due  deference  to  purist  sensibilities  it  must  be 
said  also  that  the  music  tells  its  story  superbly  well. 

Strauss  learned  to  be  cryptic  or  at  least  coy  about  his  programmatic 
intentions,  but  in  Don  Juan  they  are  laid  bare.  The  psycho-literary  theme 
explicit  in  its  title  is  known  everywhere.  In  addition,  the  composer 
affixed  to  his  autograph  manuscript  a  few  lines  from  the  celebrated 
poem  about  Don  Juan  by  that  Austrian  ultra-romantic  whose  pen  name 
was  Nicolaus  Lenau.  (Americans  in  particular  should  be  fascinated  by 
this  colorful  figure.  We  are  told  that  he  migrated  to  our  'wild  west'  in 
the  1830s  just  for  the  fun  of  it  —  he  was  that  sort  of  zany  Werther. 
And  he  did,  in  fact,  become  unhinged  in  1844,  shortly  after  completing 
his  third  revision  of  Don  Juan.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  remaining 
six  years  of  his  life  in  an  asylum.) 


James  Lyons,  an  alumnus  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Boston  University,  was  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote 
about  music  for  The  Boston  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and  contributed 
to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  He  was  editor  and  critic  for  Musical 
America,  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  the  editor  of  The  American  Rec- 
ord Guide.  He  is  also  a  teacher  of  psychology  at  New  York  University. 
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Lenau's  hero  is  closely  related  to  those  many  who  have  run  afoul  of  the 
stone  commander  since  the  legend  had  its  genesis  in  sixteenth-century 
Spain.  But  the  poet  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  this  Central  European 
model  is  'no  hot-blooded  man  eternally  pursuing  women'.  Rather:  'It  is 
the  longing  in  him  to  find  a  woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  woman- 
hood, and  to  enjoy,  in  her,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as 
individuals  possess.  Because  he  cannot  find  her,  although  he  reels  from 
one  to  another,'  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the  alleged  difference 
between  Lenau's  Don  and  any  of  the  others  is  really  a  distinction  and 
not  a  very  clear  one  at  that  —  except  that  in  the  end  'Disgust  seizes  hold 
of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches  him'.  At  least  one  can 
say  of  this  Don  that  he  provides  in  his  will  for  the  many  prospectively 
ideal  women  he  had  seduced  and  then  forsaken.  Otherwise  he  con- 
forms to  the  familiar  psychopathic  paradigm. 

Several  scholars  have  attempted  to  collate  the  Straussian  motives  and 
mutations  vis-a-vis  the  Don's  amorous  adventures,  but  it  would  be 
folly  to  approach  this  score  so  literally.  'Either  it  coheres  as  music,  or  it 
does  not',  as  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  remarked;  and  the  most  adamant 
foe  of  program  music  must  agree  that  Don  Juan  coheres.  Virtually  all  of 
the  thematic  material  is  presented  in  less  than  a  minute.  First  we  hear 
what  is  clearly  the  emblem  of  desire,  swirling  up  from  the  strings  and 
sweeping  the  full  brass.  The  next  motive,  which  caroms  to  the  timpani, 
has  not  been  assigned  any  clear-cut  significance  —  some  hear  in  it  the 
'Disgust'  of  satiety,  which  is  to  be  recurrent;  others  believe  that  it 
alludes  to  a  multiple  but  faceless  and  hence  perennial  object  of  the  pro- 
tagonist's affections;  the  listener  is  as  free  to  conjecture  as  any  anno- 
tator.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  third  motive,  which  flies 
in  on  a  trumpet  flourish;  obviously  this  represents  the  Don  himself. 
The  gorgeous  love  motive  is  launched  in  a  rapid  fortissimo  run  by  the 
strings,  which  is  answered  plaintively;  and  in  turn  the  latter  is  greeted 
derisively  by  muted  trumpet  even  as  it  is  being  uttered.  Later  on  there 
are  other  motives,  but  the  foregoing  pretty  much  carry  the  narrative  all 
the  way. 

Don  Juan's  affairs  of  the  heart  hardly  need  to  be  enumerated.  At  length, 
passion  having  repeated  its  cycle  several  times  over,  Lenau's  hero  is 
found  in  the  melee  of  a  carnival-week  fiesta.  Wherever  his  eyes  turn 
they  see  beautiful  women.  The  surfeit  strains,  then  snaps,  his  last  cable 
of  rationality.  His  insatiable  craving  turns  into  a  welling  repugnance,  and 
his  illusory  lust  for  life  is  now  thoroughly  exposed  as  the  self-destructive 
urge  that  it  had  been  all  along.  On  some  flimsy  pretext  he  challenges  a 
passer-by  to  a  duel.  Purposely  he  drops  his  sword  and  is  run  through. 
The  rest  is  epilogue,  dramatically  protracted  by  a  stentorian  eulogy  in 
the  form  of  an  unashamed  motival  review.  Then  there  is  a  thundering 
silence,  punctuated  at  the  end  by  three  softly  solemn  chords. 

'. . .  Exhausted  is  the  fuel;  and  on  the 
hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel/ 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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SERGEY  RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  op.  43 

Program  note  by  Andrew  Raeburn 

Rachmaninov  was  born  in  Oneg  in  the  government  of  Novgorod  on  April  1 
1873;  he  died  in  Beverly  Hills  California  on  March  28  1943.  He  finished  the 
Rhapsody  on  August  18  1934  and  himself  played  the  piano  at  the  first  per- 
formance in  Baltimore  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on  November  7  1934, 
Leopold  Stokowski  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  on  December  24  1937  with  Rachmaninov  as  soloist  and 
Koussevitzky  conducting. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  tambourine, 
triangle,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  bells,  harp  and  strings. 

Rachmaninov  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1909.  He 
gave  his  first  recital,  at  Northampton,  on  November  4.  Four  days  later 
he  played  his  Second  Piano  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Max  Fiedler  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  three  more  appearances  during 
the  Orchestra's  tour,  in  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Hartford,  before 
playing  for  the  first  time  in  Symphony  Hall.  Rachmaninov  was  also  a 
talented  conductor,  and  before  he  left  America  the  Boston  Symphony 
offered  him  the  conductorship  of  the  Orchestra  in  succession  to  Fiedler, 
whose  contract  was  about  to  expire.  But  he  had  no  wish  to  move  per- 
manently away  from  Russia,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not  find  American 
ways  congenial.  He  had  written  to  his  cousin  Zoya  Pribitkova  from 
New  York  (December  12  1909):  'You  know,  in  this  accursed  country, 
where  you're  surrounded  by  nothing  but  Americans  and  the  "business", 
"business",  they  are  forever  doing,  clutching  you  from  all  sides  and 
driving  you  on  —  it  is  terribly  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
girl  .  .  .  Everyone  treats  me  nicely  and  kindly,  but  I  am  horribly  bored 
with  it  all,  and  feel  that  my  character  has  been  quite  spoiled  here. 
Sometimes  I  even  grow  angry  as  the  devil.' 

About  the  concert-goers  he  was  even  more  scathing:  'The  audiences 
are  astonishingly  cold,'  he  was  quoted  as  saying  on  his  return  to  Russia, 
'spoiled  by  the  tours  of  first-class  artists  and  forever  looking  for  novelty, 
for  something  they've  never  had  before.  Local  papers  are  obliged  to 
note  the  number  of  times  you  are  recalled  to  the  stage,  and  the  public 
regards  this  as  a  yardstick  of  your  talent/ 

By  the  beginning  of  1917  Rachmaninov's  career  in  Russia  had  reached 
its  high  point:  as  conductor  or  pianist  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
extraordinary  ovations.  But  in  March  he  made  his  final  solo  appearances 
in  Moscow.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  two  of  the  three  concerts; 
Emil  Cooper  the  last,  in  the  Bolshoi  Theatre,  at  which  Rachmaninov 
played  his  Second  concerto.  Public  concerts  were  suspended  after  the 
October  revolution  and  Rachmaninov  was  in  despair  about  his  future. 
An  offer  to  appear  in  Stockholm,  the  first  from  a  foreign  country  since 
the  start  of  the  world  war,  presented  a  temporary  solution  to  his  prob- 
lems. After  a  series  of  uncomfortable  delays,  Rachmaninov,  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  left  Russia  on  December  23.  They  arrived  in  the  Swedish 
capital  exhausted  and  depressed.  Rachmaninov  postponed  his  Stockholm 
appearance,  and  did  not  perform  until  the  following  February  —  in 
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Copenhagen.  He  spent  the  year  studying  new  repertoire  (his  recitals 
until  that  time  had  been  largely  of  his  own  music),  and  giving  concerts 
in  Scandinavia. 

Karl  Muck's  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  ended  abruptly 
with  his  imprisonment  in  1917.  One  of  the  musicians  to  whom  the  man- 
ager Charles  Ellis  made  a  tentative  approach  was  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 
In  a  letter  indicating  that  he  would  himself  decline  an  invitation, 
Gabrilowitsch  suggested  that  Rachmaninov  would  be  an  excellent  candi- 
date. 'Although  I  have  not  heard  from  [Rachmaninov]  direct/  he  wrote, 
'I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  glad  to  come  to  America,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  man  better  fitted  for  the  position  of  Boston  Symphony  conductor 
than  he/  Ellis  sent  a  cable  offering  110  concerts  in  thirty  weeks,  but 
Rachmaninov,  dubious  about  having  enough  music  in  his  repertoire  to 
cope  with  such  a  heavy  schedule,  refused.  He  had  already  received  two 
other  offers,  the  conductorship  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and  a  recital 
tour,  both  of  which  he  had  also  turned  down.  But  it  was  clear  that  he 
would  be  able  to  earn  an  adequate  income  in  the  United  States.  So  he 
set  out  from  Oslo  on  November  1  1918  and  arrived  in  New  York  the  day 
before  news  of  the  armistice  was  announced.  He  signed  a  contract  for 
personal  appearances  with  Charles  Ellis'  concert  bureau  and  for  record- 
ings with  the  Edison  Company. 

After  a  concert  in  Providence,  he  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  with  a 
recital  on  December  15.  During  the  following  months  he  played  con- 
certs in  cities  on  the  East  coast,  including  two  more  in  Boston. 

Two  years  later  Rachmaninov  was  well  established  here.  He  found  a 
house  on  the  sea  at  Locust  Point,  New  Jersey,  for  his  summer  vacation, 
and  bought  a  house,  33  Riverside  Drive,  in  New  York.  In  1922  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  and  played  in  England.  A  letter  from  London  shows 
how  his  feelings  towards  the  United  States  had  changed  since  his  first 
visit:  'The  concert  went  off  successfully.  I  played  well  and  the  hall  was 
"sold  out".  Someone  scolded  me  in  the  papers  but  that's  of  course.  They 
will  praise  me,  as  others  are  praised,  only  after  I  die,  when  everyone 
does  it.  I'm  very  bored  here  and  I  think  of  America  often.  I  extol  Amer- 
ica to  all  the  English  and  they  get  so  angry.'  Rachmaninov  composed  very 
little  after  leaving  Russia.  His  concert  tours,  at  first  a  financial  necessity 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  took  up  most  of  his  time.  The  Fourth  Piano 
concerto  appeared  in  1926  to  a  mixed  but  predominantly  hostile  press. 
There  was  a  gap  of  five  years  before  the  next  work,  'Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Corelli',  and  two  more  before  the  Rhapsody. 

On  July  1  1934  Rachmaninov  returned  to  Senar,  the  home  which  he  had 
built  for  himself  on  Lake  Lucerne,  and  immediately  began  work  on  a 
piece  for  piano  and  orchestra.  He  finished  it  late  at  night  on  August  18. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Vladimir  Wilshaw:  'Two  weeks 
ago  I  finished  a  new  piece:  it's  called  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra 
in  the  form  of  [twenty-four]  variations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  (the  same 
theme  on  which  Liszt  and  Brahms  wrote  variations).  The  piece  is  rather 
long,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  about  the  length  of  a  piano  con- 
certo.' The  first  performance  took  place  in  Baltimore  the  following 
November  7.  Rachmaninov  himself  was  the  pianist  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra;    Leopold    Stokowski    conducted.   The    New   York    premiere 


notes  continued  on  page  38 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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+J"or    Winter  ^dcapeed 


We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 


casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 
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BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


. The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 

BY  DROP 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 
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The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
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encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Made. 


E.  B.  Horn 


-429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

•         BOSTON,  MASS. 
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®  "COLUMBIA/'HmARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


The 

"Symphonie  Fantastique" 

as  It  Should  Be 


2  First  Complete  Recording 

record   PIERRE  BOULEZ 

SET  CONDUCTS  BERLIOZ 
SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE 
LELIO 

(THE  RETURN  TO  LIFE) 

Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Narrator 

John  Mitchinson,  Tenor 

John  Shirley-Quirk,  Baritone 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  Chorus 

John  Alldis,  Chorus  Master 

The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra       _  ^ 


32  Bl  0010  (A  Specially  Priced  2-Record  Set) 

Most  performances  of'Symphonie  Fantastique"end 
leaving  Berlioz  in  the  throes  of  his  opium-induced 
nightmare.  Now,  for  the  first  time  on  records,  the 
symphony  is  performed  as  the  composer  intended— 
with  its  lovely  sequel'lelio  (The  Return  to  Life)." 

Pierre  Boulez  conducts  these  twin  masterpieces  with 
extraordinary  originality  and  brilliance,  making  this  a 
truly  distinctive  recording  that's  not  to  be  missed. 


Other  brilliant  Boulez  recordings 


El 


e 

RECORD 
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BOULEZ 

CONDUCTS 

DEBUSSY 

^^UlOUlejJ    |      LAMERLAPRES-MIDID'UNFAUNEJEUX 


era 


^V.  **" 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  21  0002  (A  2-Record  Set)  32  11  0056 

Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records  I 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


•DJLALMii   Ox xtxtiHi  J. 

Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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My  insurance  company?       ^ 
New  England  Life,  of  course.    / 
Why? 


)1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY,    BOSTON 


You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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followed  a  month  later  under  Bruno  Walter's  direction,  and  most  of  the 
critics  were  delighted.  Robert  A.  Simon  wrote  in  The  New  Yorker:  'The 
Rachmaninov  variations,  written  with  all  of  the  composer's  skill,  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  successful  novelty  that  the  Philharmonic  Symphony 
has  had  since  Mr  Toscanini  overwhelmed  the  subscribers  with  Ravel's 
Bolero.  .  .  . '  Audiences  and  critics  in  other  countries  were  equally 
enthusiastic. 

Three  years  later  Michael  Fokine  visited  Rachmaninov  to  discuss  with 
him  the  possibility  of  their  collaborating  on  a  ballet.  The  composer 
suggested  the  Rhapsody.  Fokine  was  doubtful  at  first,  but  a  letter  from 
Rachmaninov  changed  his  mind.  'Consider  the  Paganini  legend  — ',  he 
wrote,  'about  the  sale  of  his  soul  to  the  evil  spirit  in  exchange  for  per- 
fection in  art,  and  for  a  woman.  All  variations  on  the  Dies  Irae  would  be 
for  the  evil  spirit.  The  whole  middle  from  the  11th  variation  to  the  18th 

—  these  are  the  love  episodes.  Paganini  himself  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  "Theme"  and,  defeated,  appears  for  the  last  time  at  the 
23rd  variation  —  the  first  12  bars  —  after  which,  to  the  end,  is  the 
triumph  of  his  conquerors.  The  first  appearance  of  the  evil  spirit  is  in 
the  7th  variation,  where,  at  no.  19,  there  can  be  a  dialogue  with  Paganini 
during  his  theme  as  it  merges  with  the  Dies  Irae.  Variations  8,  9,  10  — 
progress  of  the  evil  spirit.  Variation  II  is  the  transition  to  the  realm  of 
love.  Variation  12  —  the  minuet  —  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  woman 

—  through  the  18th  variation.  Variation  13  is  the  first  understanding 
between  the  woman  and  Paganini.  Variation  19  is  the  triumph  of 
Paganini's  art,  his  diabolic  pizzicato.  It  would  be  good  to  show  Paganini 
with  a  violin  —  not,  of  course,  a  real  one,  but  some  devised,  fantastic 
violin.  And  it  also  seems  to  me  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play  the 
several  personages  [representing]  the  evil  spirit  should  be  caricatures, 
absolute  caricatures,  of  Paganini  himself.  And  they  should  here  have 
violins  that  are  even  more  fantastically  monstrous/ 

After  nearly  two  years  of  work  the  ballet  Paganini  opened  at  Covent 
Garden  in  London  on  June  30  1939  to  great  critical  acclaim.  The  Rhap- 
sody itself  has  of  course  remained  a  standard  piece  in  the  symphonic 
repertoire. 

The  translation  of  Rachmaninov's  letters  come  from  'Sergei  Rachmaninoff'  by  Sergei  Bertensson 
and  Jay  Leyda,  and  are  copyright  ©  by  New  York  University. 


JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  began  composition  of  the  Symphony  no.  2 
in  Italy  during  the  spring  of  1901  and  completed  it  in  Finland  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  conducted  the  premiere  himself,  at  Helsinki  on  March  8  1902.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  on  January  2  1904.  On  March  11 
of  the  same  year,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 
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In  music  as  in  more  mundane  matters,  the  notion  that  'quality  will  out' 
is  an  article  of  faith;  for  anyone  to  believe  otherwise  would  not  be 
consonant  with  the  artistic  canon.  This  hardly  belies  the  maxim  that 
music  does  not  even  exist  until  it  is  heard,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
improbable  in  the  extreme  that  any  score  of  consequence  has  lacked 
for  a  hearing  sooner  or  later.  The  assumption,  simply  enough,  is  that 
those  deserving  to  survive  will  survive.  This  is  not  to  say  that  master- 
works  always  are  recognized  at  their  true  worth,  and  it  is  true  that  some 
have  waited  long  years  for  appreciation.  But  so  have  others  suffered 
from  a  surfeit  of  exposure,  which  can  distort  auditory  perceptions  and 
bring  about  unwarranted  consignment  to  obscurity.  In  the  latter  instance 
there  are  belated  remedies  by  way  of  those  occasions  ordained  for 
revival  and  reappraisal,  such  as  centenaries.  In  any  case,  musical  archae- 
ology is  by  now  so  highly  developed  that  we  need  nevermore  fear  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  any  compositions,  however  unworthy. 

Presumably  this  'long  view'  of  music  history  invites  little  argument.  Few 
among  us  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  20/20  hindsight.  With 
respect  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  epoch,  however,  there  are  any  number 
of  factors  conspiring  to  cloud  so  lofty  a  perspective.  Not  least  of  these 
—  and  its  effects  can  be  devastating,  if  not  ultimately  controlling  —  is 
the  reality  that  our  cultural  market  place  is  particularly,  pervasively 
susceptible  to  chic. 

In  this  light,  consider  the  dizzying  datum  that  Gustav  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies literally  dominated  the  recording  industry's  best-seller  charts 
during  much  of  the  1960s.  'Melne  Zeit  wird  noch  kommen',  Mahler  used 
to  say:  'My  time  will  come.'  And  suddenly  he  did  become  one  of  the 
'In'  composers,  more  than  a  half-century  after  his  death.  So  did  the 
American  iconoclast  Charles  Ives,  though  fame  overtook  him  almost 
vulgarly  soon  after  his  passing.  Similar  examples  could  be  adduced 
in  quantity. 

Johan  Julius  Christian  Sibelius,  who  called  himself  'Jean'  in  honor  of  an 
admired  uncle,  was  no  exception  to  the  rules  of  the  fame  game.  But  his 
early  success,  followed  by  an  eclipse  even  as  he  lived  out  his  twilight 
years,  tended  to  accelerate  the  predictable  cycle.  So  that  for  him  the 
pendulum  of  popularity  already  has  come  more  or  less  to  rest,  having 
swung  from  idolatrous  adulation  to  ignominious  neglect  and  then  back 
to  halfway  between  where  it  belonged  in  the  first  place. 

Not  many  composers  have  enjoyed  such  illustrious  advocacy  nor  —  no 
doubt  as  a  consequence  —  such  fleeting  ubiquity.  The  most  powerful 
music  critic  in  the  world,  Olin  Downes  (1886-1955),  had  been  an  unre- 
mitting Sibelian  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  he  held  the  banner 
high  throughout  his  three  decades  on  The  New  York  Times.  Such  schol- 
arly sycophants  as  Cecil  Gray  unhesitatingly  placed  Sibelius  among  the 
Great  Men  of  music.  The  most  powerful  of  latter-day  Establishment 
maestri,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (1874-1951),  was  equally  unwavering  in  his 
fervent  espousal.  One  result  of  this  activity  was  that,  as  early  as  1935,  a 
national  poll  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast  audience  showed 
Sibelius  in  first  place  among  favorite  symphonists! 
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A  reaction  began  to  set  in  during  the  autumn  of  1940,  when  the  ever 
readable  and  refractory  Virgil  Thomson  made  the  Second  symphony  of 
Sibelius  a  butt  of  his  debut  appearance  as  music  critic  of  the  tenderly- 
remembered  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Thomson  spoke  of  this  work  as 
'self-indulgent  and  provincial  beyond  all  description'.  From  that  day 
forward,  the  music  of  Sibelius  became  officially  unfashionable;  and 
within  a  very  few  seasons  his  name  was  infrequently  encountered  on 
concert  programs.  With  the  passing  of  Koussevitzky,  and  then  Downes, 
the  Sibelian  vogue  reached  its  nadir. 

When  the  composer  himself  fulfilled  the  formal  requirement  for  immor- 
tality, two  years  later,  there  was  no  place  for  his  popularity  to  go  except 
up.  And  it  would  have  to  be  without  special  pleading.  Save  for  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  had  been  Koussevitzky's  protege,  the  younger  conduc- 
tors were  not  predisposed  to  the  granitic  Sibelian  style.  Neither  they  nor 
the  new  generation  of  listeners  had  been  engulfed  in  panegyrics  identi- 
fying Sibelius  as  the  successor  to  Beethoven,  so  that  healthy  skepticism 
was  their  attitude. 

Yesterday's  chic,  yesterday's  encomiums  could  not  count  for  much  in 
this  climate  of  opinion,  which  has  been  nothing  if  not  objective.  Now 
that  a  decent  interval  has  elapsed,  and  at  least  some  of  the  returns  are 
in,  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  music  of  Sibelius  has  won  a 
measure  of  acceptance  all  over  again.  This  time  around  the  success  had 
to  be  on  merit.  Quality  will  out. 

Downes  once  observed  of  this  composer:  'In  one  sense  he  is  a  singular 
anachronism;  in  another,  he  is  as  modern  as  tomorrow.'  The  Second 
symphony  confirms  the  cliche.  It  dates  from  1901,  and  the  fin-de-siecle 
is  discernible  throughout.  But  also  there  are  passages  that  could  have 
been  written  last  week.  Winthrop  P.  Tryon  wrote  of  the  piece  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  'it  is  too  old  a  work  to  be  called  modern, 
and  it  is  too  individual  a  work  to  be  classed  among  creations  of  its 
period.'  That  is  as  straightforward  a  description  of  its  distinctive  ambiva- 
lence as  one  may  expect  to  encounter.  Some  listeners  probably  will  be 
startled  to  learn  that  it  was  composed  long  years  before  they  were 
born,  for  its  motional  loading  seems  to  be  urgent  and  personal  and 
immediate  in  the  most  contemporary  manner.  Other  listeners  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sibelius  lived  into  our  own  time,  for  the  expres- 
sive syntax  he  employed  was  essentially  classical  and  for  the  most  part 
severely  so.  Stylistically,  then,  Sibelius  rolled  his  own.  (If  that  be  self- 
indulgence,  so  be  it.)  The  anatomy  of  his  appeal  could  be  as  uncom- 
plicated as  that. 

As  to  the  allegation  of  provinciality,  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  its 
specifically  geographic  connotations.  Friend  and  foe  alike  have  heard 
the  whistle  of  Arctic  winds  and  envisioned  the  majesty  of  snow-capped 
ranges  in  this  music.  Such  notions  quite  disregard  the  facts.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  word  of  the  composer  himself,  who  was  quoted  by 
the  reliable  Walter  Legge  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  as  follows: 
'My  symphonies  are  music  conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music, 
and  with  no  literary  basis/  In  the  second  place  Finland  is  not,  as  some 
writers  apparently  believe,  a  wilderness;  nor  was  it  so  even  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  composer's  mother  and  also  his  father,  a  locally 
eminent  physician,  were  musically  literate  people;  and  the  town  of 
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Tavastehus  was  host  to  all  of  the  famous  concertizers.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  any  comparable  European 
community.  In  the  third  place  Sibelius  was  a  professional  musician  with 
all  that  implies,  much  more  at  home  in  the  conservatory  or  the  concert 
hall  than  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  with  which  he  is  almost  invariably 
associated.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  expressly  as  to  this  music,  most  of 
this  symphony  was  composed  not  in  Finland  but  in  sunny  Rapallo,  Italy. 

Those  who  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  composer's  statement  that  'I  love  the 
mysterious  sounds  of  the  fields  and  forests',  et  cetera,  are  reminded  that 
Sibelius  said  this  a  good  many  years  after  the  Second  symphony,  and 
indeed  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  retreat  at  Jarvenpaa  (and,  as 
it  turned  out,  to  his  retirement). 

No  more  admissible  are  the  political-patriotic  implications  detected  by 
some  of  the  composer's  countrymen.  Georg  Schneevoigt,  for  example, 
described  the  Second  symphony  as  an  expression  of  the  Finnish  revolt 
against  oppressors.  For  him  the  first  movement  set  forth  the  glories  of 
pastoral  Finland,  the  next  one  trembled  with  nationalist  fervor,  the  third 
depicted  an  angry  citizenry  ready  to  defend  their  rights,  and  the  finale 
prophesied  eventual  deliverance.  Incredibly,  the  astute  Philip  Hale  lent 
credence  to  this  fanciful  analysis.  He  asked  rhetorically:  'Is  it  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  composer  had  war  or  rumors  of  war  in  mind  when  he 
composed  this  music?' 

Unconsciously,  perhaps;  but  that  is  another  matter  and  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion posed.  We  really  do  not  know  that  the  Second  symphony  is  about 
anything  at  all. 

Surely  the  work  is  sensational  enough  for  its  strictly  musical  properties. 
Chief  among  these  is  its  elucidation  of  a  concept  which  could  be  defined 
as  reverse  synthesis:  instead  of  introducing  a  theme  and  then  disman- 
tling it  developmentally,  Sibelius  lets  out  a  fragment  now  and  then  and 
integrates  the  whole  as  he  goes  along,  ultimately  dovetailing  the  scraps 
in  a  grand  peroration.  This  procedure  was  not  unprecedented;  Borodin, 
in  his  First  symphony,  had  tried  it  thirty  years  earlier.  What  was  revolu- 
tionary about  its  employment  by  Sibelius  was  that  he  succeeded  where 
Borodin  had  not.  But  after  all  this  time  the  academicians  have  not  yet 
reached  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  Sibelius  managed  to  accom- 
plish this:  the  aforementioned  Cecil  Gray  and  Gerald  Abraham  disagree 
altogether  in  their  analyses  of  the  first  movement,  while  Bengt  de  Torne 
and  D.  Miller  Craig  are  similarly  at  odds  over  the  construction  of 
the  finale. 

The  imbroglio  continues  among  those  critics  who  care  enough  to  ana- 
lyze the  score.  Until  it  is  untangled,  listeners  will  have  to  struggle  along 
with  the  music  itself.  On  one  point,  surely,  every  expert  can  concur:  this 
work  could  have  been  composed  only  by  Jean  Sibelius.  Your  ears  will 
tell  you  that  much.  Could  words  tell  more? 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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MOMENTS  OF  ANGER 

by  John  N.  Burk 

When  people  (specifically  composers)  are  abruptly  crossed  they  will 
react  in  different  ways.  One  will  swallow  his  pride  and  say  nothing, 
afterwards  nursing  his  grievance  (Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  these);  an- 
other will  hold  on  to  himself  and  answer  later  with  an  inward  assurance 
of  reasonableness  (Wagner  —  at  great  length,  in  letters  and  essays);  still 
others  will  see  red  and  let  fly. 

Among  the  short-tempered  ones  was  Bach.  One  of  several  tales  is  that 
he  shouted  at  a  sullen  and  loutish  pupil  at  Muhlhausen  that  he  was  a 
'donkey  bassoonist',  was  attacked  by  him  in  the  street,  and  had  to  de- 
fend himself  with  his  sword.  There  were  others  whose  patience,  under 
trying  circumstances,  came  to  a  sudden  end.  There  is  frustration  in 
such  cases,  as  when  the  composer  is  kept  from  writing  his  music  by 
imposed  routine  or  impeded  in  directing  it  in  performance  by  the 
imperviousness  of  the  players.  He  is  most  deeply  affronted  when  a  con- 
versational or  written  remark  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
his  music  —  the  more  so  if  his  belief  in  himself  is  at  all  insecure.  Sud- 
den outbursts  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  composer  are  often  a  dra- 
matic defence  of  his  right  to  compose  in  his  own  way.  Handel,  who 
could  be  as  choleric  as  Bach,  and  who  knew  the  taste  of  failure  in  London 
as  well  as  success,  must  have  felt  when  his  corpulence  and  gluttony 
were  derided  in  verse  and  caricature  that  the  barbs  were  indirectly 
aimed  at  his  art.  It  is  told  that  once,  watching  a  prima  donna,  he  flew 
into  a  rage  when  she  insisted  on  singing  her  part  in  her  way  instead  of 
his,  and  threatened  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window,  thereby  carrying 
his  point.    This  could  be  called  purposeful  anger. 

Words  of  hot  anger  can  weaken  the  case  of  the  injured  one,  but  not 
always.  When  Mozart  stood  up  to  his  Archbishop  in  Vienna  (nine 
months  after  the  composition  of  his  Symphony  no.  34),  and  flushed 
and  trembling,  told  him  off  at  last,  he  had  the  rare  thrill  of  clearing  the 
air  with  open  defiance  after  having  taken  in  silence  for  years  the  cold 
contempt  and  utter  disregard  of  his  lord.  The  Archbishop's  insulting 
attitude  would  have  undermined  Mozart's  self-confidence,  for  although 
he  knew  that  he  could  handle  any  musical  assignment  to  perfection, 
he  was  also  aware  that  he  had  yet  to  win  general  recognition  in  Vienna. 
This  confrontation  was  an  unheard  of  act  of  daring.  The  musician-serv- 
ant in  the  eighteenth  century  was  usually  denied  access  to  the  Presence, 
and  had  to  write  a  petition  couched  in  formalities  of  salutation  as  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Mozart,  breaking  with  his  Archbishop,  had 
the  blind  courage  of  accumulated  fury.  He  was  not  stopped  by  the 
thought  that  the  Archbishop  could  have  refused  to  dismiss  him,  could 
have  thrown  him  into  prison.  This  time  the  headlong  way  was  the  most 
effective. 

Haydn  knew  his  rights  and  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  lose  his  head.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  the  most 
emphatic,  the  most  outspoken  of  the  surviving  protests  addressed  by 
him  to  his  prince  was  in  defence,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  colleagues. 
Haydn   had  a  certain  affection  for  his  master,  but  no  love  at  all  for 
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Herr  von  Rahier,  Administrator  (Wirthschaftsrath)  of  the  Castle  at 
Eisenstadt.  When  this  small-minded  official  gave  objectionable  orders 
on  his  own  pre-empted  authority,  the  musicians  appealed  to  Haydn  to 
intercede  with  the  Prince.  The  flute  player,  Franz  Siegl,  had  been  pun- 
ished by  being  locked  up,  and  a  tenor,  Carl  Friberth,  had  offended  von 
Rahier's  title  by  failing  to  remove  his  hat.  The  Prince  had  listened  to 
von  Rahier  and  sent  a  reproach  to  Haydn,  who  wrote: 

'To  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy 

Serene  Highness  and  Noble  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

Gracious  and  Dread  Lord! 

'I  have  received  with  every  submissive  and  dutiful  respect  Your  Illustri- 
ous and  Serene  Highness'  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  addressed  to  me,  and  I 
see  from  it  that  Your  Highness  has  taken  it  very  amiss  that  I  protested 
against  the  detention  of  the  flauto  traverso  player  Frantz  Sigl  [sic]  by 
Herr  von  Rahier,  whose  commands  I  am  now  admonished  to  follow,  in 
order  that  I  may  behave  better  in  the  future,  on  penalty  of  the  dread  dis- 
pleasure of  my  Serene  Highness.  Most  Serene  Highness!  Gracious  Lord! 
On  behalf  of  the  above-named  flauto  traverso  player,  because  of  whom 
the  fire  started,  I  went  with  the  whole  band  to  Herr  von  Rahier,  and  it 
was  not  on  account  of  the  detention,  but  only  on  account  of  the  rude- 
ness and  the  hard  treatment  of  the  matter  that  I  protested,  but  with  all 
proper  respect,  to  Herr  von  Rahier.  But  we  could  not  get  anywhere  with 
the  administrator,  and  I  even  had  to  put  up  with  his  slamming  the  door 
in  my  face;  he  pushed  all  the  others  out,  and  threatened  everyone  with 
imprisonment.  Similarly,  this  very  day  Friberth  fled  excitedly  from  the 
administrator  (on  account  of  not  doffing  his  hat,  which  must  have  been 
an  oversight),  and  does  not  dare  to  come  home,  because  this  same  ad- 
ministrator pretends  that  the  first-mentioned  Friberth  was  rude  to  him, 
and  that  therefore  he  will  mete  out  his  own  punishment.  But  I  testify, 
as  do  all  the  other  musicians,  that  Friberth  did  nothing  else  except  that, 
when  the  administrator  threatened  all  of  us  with  detention  —  and  with- 
out any  reason  —  he  said  he  had  no  other  master  but  His  Serene  High- 
ness, Prince  Esterhazy. . .  / 

Your  Serene  and  Gracious  Highness' 
most  humble  and  obedient 
Josephus  Haydn 
Eisenstadt,  9th  September  1765 

The  Prince  took  the  obvious  course  of  restoring  outward  peace,  as  is 
shown  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Rahier  four  days  later.  Siegl  was 
released  from  the  lock-up.  Haydn  and  Friberth  had  called  upon  him, 
and  Friberth  had  made  a  formal  apology.  No  apology  from  Haydn  is 
mentioned,  which,  from  what  we  know  of  Haydn,  is  not  surprising.  To 
bow  before  the  throne  is  inevitable;  to  take  orders  from  one's  imme- 
diate superior  who  is  over-zealous  and  throws  his  weight  around  is 
another  matter.  Haydn  wrote  later  (in  1790)  to  Marianne  Genzinger,  his 
particular  confidante  in  Vienna,  after  the  death  of  Nikolaus:  'I  had  a 
kind  Prince,  but  was  obliged  at  times  to  be  dependent  upon  base 
souls/ 

Beethoven's  outbursts  of  anger  are  a  familiar  story.  His  imagined 
grievances,  his  unfounded  suspicions,  his  insults  to  his  friends  and  sub- 
sequent contrition  are  a  study  for  the  expert  in  abnormal  psychology. 
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He  has  been  put  on  the  theoretical  couch,  but  has  never  been  con- 
vincingly analyzed.  The  principal  cause  of  his  discontent  in  his  later 
years  may  well  have  been  that  he  was  entirely  alone  with  the  music 
that  was  completely  absorbing  him.  He  was  loved  by  some,  admired 
by  many,  but  no  one  could  enter  the  mysterious  realm  of  his  composing 
hours  —  all  that  deeply  mattered  in  his  life.  His  anger  really  flamed 
when  small  souls  about  him  showed  a  complete  non-comprehension  of 
his  nature  as  composer.  There  is  the  episode  in  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  when  some  military  guests  made  remarks  which  seemed 
to  him  contemptuous  of  his  art,  and  caused  him  to  rush  out  into  the 
stormy  night,  hugging  the  sheets  of  his  newly  composed  Appassionata 
Sonata.  The  irony  of  the  story  is  of  course  that  the  officers  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  those  sheets  of  paper,  nor  could  they  have  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  the  rain-soaked  pages  signified. 

The  wide  space  between  the  composer  and  an  indifferent  nobody  is 
shown  by  the  instance  of  a  copyist  by  the  name  of  Wolanek  who  did 
some  work  upon  the  Missa  Solemnis  and  sent  back  the  parts,  inaccurate 
and  unfinished,  with  the  following  infuriating  message:  'So  far  as  your 
disagreeable  behavior  towards  me  is  concerned,  I  can  look  upon  it  with 
a  smile  as  an  assumed  outburst  of  temper.  ...  It  is  a  consolation  to  me 
that,  in  my  capacity  as  copyist,  I  have  suffered  the  same  abuse  as  have 
those  celebrated  artists  Haydn  and  Mozart.  I  therefore  ask  you  not  to 
rank  me  among  those  common  copying  fellows  who,  even  when  treated 
like  slaves,  think  themselves  lucky  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  For  the 
rest,  be  assured  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  blush  on  account 
of  my  behavior  to  you/ 

Beethoven  scrawled  under  this  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page: 
'Stupid,  conceited  ass  of  a  fellow. 

'And  am  I  to  exchange  compliments  with  such  a  scoundrel  who  filches 
my  money?  Instead  of  that  I  ought  to  pull  his  ass's  ears. 
'Slovenly  copyist! 
'Stupid  fellow! 

'Correct  the  mistakes  you  have  made  through  your  ignorance,  arro- 
gance, conceit  and  stupidity.  That  is  more  fitting  than  to  want  to  teach 
me.  For  to  do  so  is  exactly  as  if  the  sow  should  want  to  teach  Minerva/ 

And  on  the  margin: 

'/  beg  you  to  do  Mozart  and  Haydn  the  honor  of  not  mentioning  their 

names. 

'Indeed  yesterday  and  even  before  then  it  was  decided  not  to  employ 

you  any  more  to  copy  for  me/ 

There  are  many  such  episodes.  Nothing  was  more  unendurable  than  a 
slighting  attitude  toward  his  highest  endeavor. 

In  Beethoven's  century  the  composer's  situation  gradually  changed. 
He  acquired  social  standing,  independence  and  the  right  to  speak  for 
himself.  Although  emancipated  from  serfdom,  he  by  no  means  had 
everything  his  own  way.  A  new  genus,  the  newspaper  critic,  was  born. 
Musicial  opinion  became  a  topic  for  the  public  at  large  and  divided 
them  sharply  into  pros  and  cons.  The  composer  found  that  if  his 
righteous  indignation  was  to  be  effective,  it  was  better  applied  at  length 
and  with  some  planning. 
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Weber  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  pen  against  hostile  critics. 
His  letters  to  the  Berlin  papers  did  him  little  good,  for  as  is  always  the 
case,  the  critics  had  the  last  word.  Weber  was  too  peaceable,  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  give  way  to  anger.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  haughty 
treatment  and  disregard  from  the  royal  Court  at  Dresden,  when  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  but  he  quietly  went  his  own  way 
and  at  last  prevailed  by  what  was  more  convincing  than  argument  — 
the  popular  success  of  his  music,  over-riding  the  resistance  of  officialdom. 

The  later  Romantics  enjoyed  the  cultural  status  that  Weber  had  begun 
to  establish.  Composers  were  no  longer  hirelings  who  sat  at  the  table 
in  the  ante-room  with  the  lesser  servants.  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  were 
accepted  at  a  soiree  and  not  segregated  by  a  velvet  rope  across  the 
salon.  Each  of  these  could  hold  his  own  in  any  company.  Nor  would 
they  have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  by  any  embarrassing  display 
of  feeling.  They  were  too  civilized,  too  urbane  for  that.  By  keeping 
one's  head  one  was  more  apt  to  have  one's  way  in  the  end  without  an 
unbecoming  scene.  The  charm  of  Mendelssohn  made  open  conflict 
unnecessary.  Always  popular  and  successful,  he  had  little  cause  for 
quarrels.  Liszt's  disagreements  were  mostly  domestic,  and  were  met  by 
a  parrying  pen  —  a  safe  way  of  hiding  behind  verbiage  and  avoiding 
hasty  words  later  regretted.  He  handled  his  falling  out  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Richard  Wagner,  by  the  still  more  discreet  method  of  silence. 

Liszt  and  Schumann,  being  aesthetically  at  odds,  were  never  quite  at 
ease  in  each  other's  company,  and  only  once  was  there  an  open  out- 
burst of  feeling,  when  Liszt,  visiting  the  Schumanns,  Robert  and  Clara, 
in  Leipzig,  made  a  disparaging  remark  about  Mendelssohn,  Schumann's 
adored  idol,  not  long  since  dead.  Schumann  sprang  to  his  feet,  retorted 
angrily,  and  slammed  out  of  the  room.  But  Schumann  was  on  the  verge 
of  his  mental  illness  and  not  himself.  He  was  the  gentlest  of  artists. 

Berlioz,  like  Wagner,  relied  largely  on  the  literary  retort.  He  was  more 
effective  than  Wagner  in  that  he  was  more  readable,  more  entertaining, 
more  witty.  Even  though  his  version  of  a  dispute  might  be  a  bit  exag- 
gerated, it  was  usually  the  last  word,  for  it  is  still  read. 

Many  composers  in  more  recent  years  acquired  a  protective  shell  in 
the  form  of  rudeness  toward  strangers  who  might  intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  their  creative  nature.  It  is  particularly  true  of  those  whose 
music  has  been  widely  misunderstood  and  resisted  in  their  day.  The 
notorious  rude  remarks  of  Brahms  were  his  defense  against  this  kind 
of  intrusion.  His  true  friends  were  those  who  knew  him  well  enough 
never  to  show  curiosity  about  the  progress  of  a  score  in  the  making. 
Brahms'  music  made  him  the  leader  in  a  faction  which  was  strongly 
opposed,  was  subjected  to  hostile  critical  attack.  Until  he  had  com- 
posed his  first  symphony,  he  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  he  was  at 
the  center  of  controversy,  that  his  music  was  up  for  judgment.  His  rude 
remarks  were  a  danger  signal,  a  fair  warning  against  intruders.  Even 
today  composers  have  been  known  to  make  a  choleric  entrance  into 
the  public  arena.  Stravinsky's  withering  mockery  in  his  book,  Exposi- 
tions and  Developments,  of  two  New  York  critics  had  what  may  have 
been  its  culmination  when  he  sent  a  cable  from  Hamburg  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  His  music  for  the  television  production  Noah  and 
the  Flood  on  June  14  1962,  had  directly  preceded  his  eightieth  birthday. 
The  cable  was  as  follows: 
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'Of  hundreds  of  reviews  of  my  New  York  work,  most  of  them,  like 
every  opus  since  1905,  were  gratifyingly  unfavorable.  I  found  only 
three  entirely  stupid  and  suppurating  with  gratuitous  malice. 

'The  only  blight  on  my  eightieth  birthday  is  the  realization  that  my  age 
will  probably  keep  me  from  celebrating  the  funeral  of  your  senile 
musical  columnist.' 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller  have  been  appointed  Artistic  Direc- 
tors at  Tanglewood  beginning  in  1970,  it  was  announced  on  February  18 
by  Talcott  M.  Banks,  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  addition,  Leonard  Bernstein  has  agreed  to  serve  as  Ad- 
viser to  Tanglewood.  Both  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  are  part  of  Tanglewood,  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  of  which  William  Steinberg  will  become  Music  Direc- 
tor this  fall. 

Mr  Ozawa,  who  was  a  student  at  Tanglewood  in  1960  at  the  invitation 
of  Charles  Munch,  is  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  Japan  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  will  become  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  in  1970.  His  primary  responsibility  at  Tanglewood  will  be 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  concert  season  of  which  he 
will  be  principal  conductor,  and  the  other  concerts  comprising  the 
Berkshire  Festival. 

Mr  Schuller,  president  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
noted  American  composer,  has  been  a  teacher  and  then  head  of  Con- 
temporary Music  Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  the 
tenure  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  who  has  resigned  from  his  present  position 
as  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  the  end  of  the  1969  session. 
Mr  Schuller's  principal  concern  will  be  the  educational  activities  at 
Tanglewood  including  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Boston  University 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  also  operate  programs  at 
Tanglewood  in  cooperation  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Joseph  Sil- 
verstein,  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Mr  Bernstein,  who  was  a  student  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  the  original 
session  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940  and  taught  on  the  faculty 
there  in  many  subsequent  summers,  will  hold  the  title  of  Adviser  to 
Tanglewood.  Although  Mr  Bernstein  will  not  return  to  residence  at 
Tanglewood,  his  long-term  connection  with  Tanglewood  will  be  for- 
malized in  the  principally  consultative  functions  of  the  post. 

Mr  Schuller  and  Mr  Ozawa,  with  the  advice  of  Mr  Bernstein,  will  begin 
definite  planning  for  1970  and  ensuing  seasons  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
expected  that  both  William  Steinberg  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct 
at  Tanglewood.  The  announcement  of  more  detailed  programs  and 
activities  will  be  made  at  appropriate  times. 

'It  is  a  most  happy  occasion  for  me  to  announce  that  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
Gunther  Schuller  have  agreed  to  undertake  the  artistic  leadership  of  the 
Orchestra's  affairs  at  Tanglewood,'  said  Talcott  M.  Banks  in  announcing 
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the  appointments.  The  Trustees  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
new  directions  they  will  plan  for  us  beginning  in  1970.  The  traditions 
of  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  well  served  by 
the  contemporary  outlook  and  varied  activities  of  these  great  young 
artists  who  honor  us  by  their  interest.' 

1  am  delighted  to  renew  my  warm  and  sentimental  connection  with 
Tanglewood/  said  Leonard  Bernstein,  'and  to  participate,  if  only  in  this 
honorary  capacity,  in  the  fulfillment  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  dream.  It 
will  also  be  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  my  dear  friends  and 
esteemed  colleagues  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller.' 

'My  first  months  in  America  were  spent  on  the  beautiful  Tanglewood 
grounds/  said  Seiji  Ozawa.  'The  honor  I  feel  at  becoming  Artistic  Direc- 
tor adds  to  my  happiness  in  rejoining  Lenny  and  my  friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  My  only  sadness  is  that  Charles  Munch  is  not  still 
here  to  share  our  joy.' 

'I  am  honored/  said  Gunther  Schuller,  'to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  Artistic  Director  at  Tanglewood  and  look  forward  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  opportunity  of  continuing  the  work  of  Koussevitzky, 
Copland,  Munch,  and  Leinsdorf  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In  its  29 
years,  Tanglewood  has  provided  unexcelled  opportunity  for  young 
people  from  all  over  the  world  to  develop  their  musical  talents  under 
the  guidance  of  a  renowned  faculty  and  in  the  most  idyllic  surroundings. 
It  will  be  a  privilege  to  work  with  my  eminent  colleagues  and  friends  in 
continuing  to  fulfill  the  magnificent  dream  Serge  Koussevitzky  had  so 
many  years  ago  and  made  a  reality  through  the  instrument  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.' 

'As  the  future  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  I  am 
very  happy  to  know  that  the  Tanglewood  enterprise  will  be  in  such 
eminent  hands/  said  William  Steinberg,  Music  Director-Designate. 

Commenting  on  the  recent  announcement  about  Tanglewood  1970 
Erich  Leinsdorf  has  said,  'The  plans  for  the  diversified  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival couldn't  have  been  better  considered.  I  take  particular  pride  that 
Gunther  Schuller,  whom  I  brought  to  Tanglewood,  is  now  taking  over 
the  leadership  of  the  Music  Center.  That  the  concerts  in  the  Shed  will 
be  well  planned  and  adventurous  is  guaranteed  by  the  identity  of  the 
new  leadership/ 


ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 


CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to 
Boston  from  New  York  City,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  a  conductor  and  on  the  musi- 
cal staff  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany. He  returns  regularly  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  a  guest  conductor;  last  sea- 
son he  directed  performances  of  Mozart's 
The  marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  season  he 
has  conducted  the  Company's  production 
Buck  Hoeffier  of  Madam  Butterfly. 

Charles  Wilson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Music  in  1960 
from  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  conducted  concerts  by  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras,  and  as  head  of 
vocal  music  activities  prepared  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Berkshire 
Chorus  for  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  including  the  German  Requiem. 
As  head  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal  music  department,  he 
has  already  done  much  for  solo  vocal  music  at  Tanglewood;  he  or- 
ganized four  lieder  recitals  by  fellowship  students  during  the  1968 
session.  He  was  also  accompanist  for  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  in  her  Prelude 
concert. 


THE  SOLOIST 


JORGE  BOLET  was  born  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  was  five  when  he  began  to  study  the 
piano.  At  nine  he  gave  his  first  public 
recital  and  a  year  later  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Havana  Sinfonica.  He  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  Curtis  Institute,  and 
after  graduation  went  to  Europe  for  further 
study.  He  served  in  both  the  Cuban  and 
U.S.  armies  during  the  Second  World  War, 
then  returned  to  the  concert  stage.  Jorge 
Bolet  has  played  with  the  major  orchestras 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  appeared  in  recital  and  with  orchestras 
on  all  five  continents  of  the  world.  He  has  appeared  many  times  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  at  the  Berkshire  Festival 
at  Tanglewood,  and  in  New  York. 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present 

TWO  FINAL  CONCERTS  OF  THE  SEASON 
JORDAN  HALL  AT  8.30 

Wednesday  April  2 

THE  BOSTON  STRING  SINFONIETTA 

George  Zazofsky,  Gottfried  Wilfinger,  John  Korman,  Christopher  Kimber,  Harry 
Dickson,  Herman  Silberman,  Stanley  Benson,  Earl  Hedberg,  Yizhak  Schotten, 
Robert  Ripley,  Ronald  Feldman,  Henry  Portnoi. 
with  James  Pappoutsakis  flute 


BOYCE 
MOZART 
CP.E.  BACH 

ROUSSEL 
MEKEEL 

HANDEL 


Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat  major 

Divertimento  in  F  major  K.  138 

Concerto  for  flute  and  string  orchestra 
in  D  minor 

Sinfonietta  for  strings  op.  52 

String  figures  disentangled  by  a  flute 
world  premiere 

Concerto  grosso  in  A  minor  op.  6  no.  4 


Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  March  7  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  4  in  D  major 

SCHOENBERG  Variations  op.  31 

WAGNER  Siegfried  Idyll 

STRAUSS  Suite  from  'Der  Rosenkavalier' 

Tuesday  evening  March  25  at  8.30 
CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 
SCHUBERT  Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937)* 

SIBELIUS  Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Friday  afternoon  March  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  29  at  8.30 

HENRY  LEWIS     conductor 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  'Le  siege  de  Corinthe' 

NIELSEN  Symphony  no.  3  op.  27  'Sinfonia  espansiva' 

BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

CLIFFORD  CURZON 

Tuesday  evening  April  1  at  7.30 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Thursday  evening  April  3  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  The  Pastoral 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


Friday  afternoon  April  4  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  5  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 
PROKOFIEV 

BRUCKNER 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55* 
JOHN  BROWNING 

Symphony  no.  6  in  A 
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Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no  1  in  C  BWV  1066 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

STRAVINSKY  Symphony  in  C 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Thursday  evening  April  17  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  18  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  19  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

JANE  MARSH     soprano 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     contralto 

PLACIDO  DOMINGO     tenor 

SHERRILL  MILNES     bass 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

ALFRED  NASH  PATTERSON     conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON     conductor 


SCHOENBERG 
BEETHOVEN 


A  survivor  from  Warsaw  op.  46 
Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor  op.  125 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


II 


w 


U 

U 


DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 

Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 

267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  ^ 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


iii a ri on  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,   WESTBURY,    N.Y.    1  1  590 
British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  bead  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNi versity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Wue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.O.  I       BE     I  CO. 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO 


mce 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 

LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 
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Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


ty4bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  ANO  BOTTLED  IN   ICOTI.ANO        BLENDED  86   PROOF  m, 
THE  DVCW1NOMAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS:  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Unclear  is 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


^jjj^^ijjjjujjjijiiiij.jjjjjjj. 


Fymishipgsfepa 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


THE  RITZ ^CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE 


FOR 
ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY- MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY   U.S.    GOV'T    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET -PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber    music — to    further    the    under- 


s 


For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 


143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 
C 


MALBENS 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
O^sl^^"^  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^SX^*^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


„„,. 


UNITED      STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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In  case  the  concert 


Ol  lOUKJ   "l  lUL  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  *  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  wilJ  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAM 

THIRD  PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  3  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 
BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


For  his  final  concert  in  this  series  as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  chosen  an  all-Beethoven  program. 
During  his  years  in  Boston  he  has  conducted  the  nine  symphonies,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  season,  when  he  will  direct  two  performances  of  the 
Ninth  symphony,  he  and  the  Orchestra  will  have  recorded  them  all  for 
RCA.  Many  are  already  available;  the  others  will  be  released  in  the 
coming  months. 

program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

* 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOr 

igwood  6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4118153 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 
Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  *  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 
Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


nuraz/D 


"Baldwin  ...  its  vast  sonority,  its 
sensitivity  to  the  most  subtle  shad- 
ings of  color,  and  its  magnificent 
mechanical  action,  are  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  joy  to  me  at  all  times 
...  a  piano  that  will  set  forth  my 
playing  exactly  as  I  conceive  it." 

—  Jorge  Bolet 


Many 

of  the 

world's 

great 

artists 

prefer 

the 

Baldwin. 

Shouldn't 


BALDWIN 

PIANOS   ■  ORGANS 


. . .  for  the  sight  and  sound  of  fine  music  visit 

BALDWIN 

Piano  &  Organ  Company,  160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

PHONE  426-0775 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum,,  Raleigh, 

North  Carolina 

March  10  and  11  1969  at  8  pm 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conductor 

BEETHOVEN   Symphony  no.  8  in  F  op.  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 

MENDELSSOHN  Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  G  minor  op.  25 

Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Presto  molto  allegro  e  vivace 

LILIAN  KALLIR 

intermission 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Andante -allegro  con  anima 
Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 
Valse:  allegro  moderato 
Finale:  andante  maestoso-allegro 
vivace 


Lilian  Kallir  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


The 


AUAnrA  music  ciu& 


ATLANTA   CIVIC  CENTER 


ALL   STAR    CONCERT 
SERIES 


\fifty- three  years  of  tke  finest:  musical  presentations 

A+Ln+a  =i   announces... 


IIKIC 


ez/uf) 


ALL  STAR  CONCERT 
SERIES  1968-1969 


ATLANTA  CIVIC  CENTER  -  ALL  CONCERTS 


8:30  P.M. 


ANDRES  SEGOVIA Wed.,  Mar.  26,  1969 

"There  is  no  guitar  but  the  Spanish  guitar  and  Andres  Segovia  is  its 
prophet!"  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


SCALE  OF  TICKET  PRICES 

Boston   Symphony 

Box,    Loge,    Orchestra     Front    $7.50  

Orch.   Center  &   Dress  Circle   Front  - 6.00  

Orch.    &    Dress    Circle,    Remainder    5.00 

Balcony    Front    3.50  

Remainder     2.50  


TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW 
Cable  Piano  Company,  415  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E. 
Phone  873-4071 


Segovia 
$5.00 
4.00 
.  3.50 
..  2.50 
..     2.00 


Listen  to  Port  Royal. 

Port  Royal  has  melodies  all  of  its  own. 

By  day,  there  are  the  sounds  of  play. 

The  swish-click  of  a  long  drive  on  the  championship  golf  course. 

The  staccato  thumps  of  a  fast  set  of  tennis. 

The  splish-splash  of  a  lazy  swim. 

In  the  evening,  the  muffled  dining  sounds  of  the  elegant, 
ocean-front  Inn  serving  delectable  low-country  cuisine. 

At  night,  the  sea-sounds  of  waves  lapping  the  beach. 
The  rustle  of  wildlife.  The  callof  a  bird. 
The  whisper  of  wind  breathing  on  oaks,  magnolias  and  palms. 

Come  to  Port  Royal  for  a  weekend,  a  week  or  a  lifetime. 
You'll  discover  they're  playing  your  song. 

For  information  on  the  Inn,  golf  cottages  and  homesites, 
write  Port  Royal  Plantation,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.  29928 
or  phone  (803)  785-3381. 


PORT  ROKVL  PLANTATION 

HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


anta    Music 


Clut 


MRS.  ERNEST  TAYLOR 

Vice  President,   Finance 


MRS.  THOMAS  EDENFIELO 

Vice   President,    Membership 


MRS.  WALTER  A.  SMITH 

Vice  President,   Public    Relations 


MRS.  HERBERT  F.  LORING 

Recording    Secretary 


WILLIAM  WEAVER 

President 


m 


MRS.  EVERETT  BEAN 

Treasurer 


MRS.  JAMES  DE  LA  FUENTE 

Vice    President,     Advertising 


MRS.  WENDELL  KITCHENS 

Corresponding   Secretary 


MRS.   ALBERT   LOVE 

Vice   President,   Guild 


MRS.  CHARLES  A.  MERIWEATHER 

Vice   President,    Education 


Portraits  by  Leonid  Skvirsky,  A.R.P.S. 


P  AT  R 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  P.  Bean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talmadge  H.  Boynton 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Bunzl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Clayton  Callaway 

Mrs.  Paul  Calvin  Crowell 

Mr.  W.  O.  DuVall 

Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Fairlie 

Mr.  W.  King  Grant 


O  N  S 

Mr.  B.  P.  Harris 

Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Loring 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Mercer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  Norris 

Mrs.  A.  Bingham  Owens 

Mr.  Leonid  Skvirsky 

Mrs.  Howard  C.  Smith 

Mr.  Emil  Weiss 


S  P  O  N 

Allan-Grayson  Realty  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Bows 
Brooker  Truck  Equipment  Co. 
Crawford  and  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Edenfield 
Robert  G.  Edge 
J.  Lee  Friedman 
Mrs.  James  de  la  Fuente 
Fulton  National  Bank 
Georgia  Power  Company 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Grigsby 
Mercer  University 
Southern  School  of  Pharmacy 


S  O  RS 

Mitchell  Motors,  Inc. 

Muse's  Inc. 

Dr.  Glenn  Reed 

Safway  Steel  Scaffolds  Company 

Shell  Oil  Company 

Stephenson  Chemical  Company 

Jules  J.  Stine 

C.  E.  Strain  Consulting  Engineers 

Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  and  Smart 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Exum  Walker 

Western  Carloading  Company,  Inc. 

William  Weaver 


CONTRIBUTORS 


L.  M.  Bell  Company 

3272  Peachtree  Road,  N.E. 

Joseph  Brennan 
Lenox  Square 

Capitol  Office  Supply  Co. 
505  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

Garden  Hills  Cleaners  &  Launderette 
2829  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.E. 

Glover  Linoleum  &  Carpet  Co. 
551  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

Gordon'  Opticians 

925  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

Lipscomb-Ellis  Co. 

90  Fairlie,  N.W. 

Northside  Pharmacy,  Inc. 

3465  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.E. 
Poolaide,  Inc. 

1178  Wild  Creek  Trail,  N.E. 
Ritter  Music  Co. 

46  Auburn  Ave.,  N.E. 


Texaco,  Inc. 

864  West  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

A.  S.  Turner  &  Sons 

2773  N.  Decatur  Rd.,  Dec. 

Weinstock's  Florist,  Inc. 
4090   Roswell  Rd.,  N.E. 

Wender  &  Roberts  Druggist 

1262  West  Paces  Ferry  Road,  N.W. 

Buckhead  Men's  Shop 

W.  Thomas  Dismuke 

Holiday  House,  Inc. 

Karl's  Hair  Styles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  LeCraw 

Matthews  Tuxedo  Market 

Oglethorpe  Pharmacy 

Saul  Reweavers 

Sheldon  Simms  Co.,  Inc. 

Yohannan's 


There's  nothing  underfoot  so  quietly  elegant. 
Nothing  as  easy  to  care  for,  either.  So  walk  all  over 
Barwick.  For  any  room  in  your  house  there's  no  carpet 
so  practically  beautiful. 

E.    T.    BARWICK    MILLS  /  Chamblee,  Georgia 


THE  ATLANTA  MUSIC  CLUB 

MEN'S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


HARLLEE  BRANCH,  JR. 


J.  LEE  FRIEDMAN 
Manager 


ll 


HOBART  T.  FRANKS      LT.  GEN.  LOUIS  W.  TRUMAN 

U.S.  Army  (Ret.) 


BEN  S.  GILMER 


W.  KING  GRANT 


PAUL  R.   GRIGSBY 


W.   LEE  BURGE 


TALMADGE  BOYNTON       WILLIAM  B.   HARTSFIELD  RICHARD  E.   HODGES,  JR.    THOMAS   K.   EDENFIELD 

Mayor  Emeritus 


HARRY  V.  LAMON,  JR.  HUGH  M.  MERCER  LEE  ROGERS 

Portraits  by  Leonid  Skvirsky,  A.R.P.S 


HERBERT  ELSAS 


r-^ra^, 


Boxwood 
Cottage 


PURVEYORS  OF  RARE  ANTIQUITIES 

Specialists  in  18th  Century  Furniture 


597  Rose  Lane,  N.  W.    Marietta,  Georgia  30060 
Telephone  (404)  427-6839 


HARPSICHORDS 


GUISEPPE  VERDI 


CLARA  SCHUMANN 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 


HANS  VON  BULOW 


'The  most  perfect  product  of  the  art  of  piano- 
making  today" Walter  Gieseking 

'Tonal    grandeur     and     seraphic    delicacy   of 
sound" Wilhelm  Kempff 


sole  represen 


1AGE       59  '  ROSE  LANE,  N.W.  I     MARIETTA,  GA.       Tel.  427-6839 

jL.,w-^„^..-I.         I .1  k ■■■■■■,,,,, A..  .■■■■-■■■■■.  ■■■■■■■.,  .A A- ^^k ,^1^^^,^^ 


FRANZ  LISZT  •    FERUCCIO  BUSONI    •  MAX  REGER  •    RICHARD  STRAUSS  •   PAUL  HINDEMITH 


(THE  COVER  Featured  on  the  cover  of  the  Atlanta  Mus  \ 

Club  programs  for  this  year  are  the  hands  ( 
James  de  la  Fuente  —  musician,  compose  i 
producer  and  concert  violinist. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  de  la  Fuen 
adopted  Atlanta  as  his  home,  the  Atlanta  Coi 
servatory  of  Music  under  Charles  Fry  as  hi 
first  place  of  study,  and  the  Atlanta  Mus 
Club  as  his  special  interest  throughout  h 
life.  At  the  age  of  13  —  having  already  pr< 
sented  at  least  100  concerts  and  won  fir:1 
prizes  in  all  area  music  contests,  he  gaine 
the  ear,  interest,  and  patronage  of  Albei 
Spalding,  accepted  a  lifetime  membership  c 
The  Atlanta  Music  Club,  accepted  a  schola 
ship  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Arts  conferre 
by  Walter  Damrosch.  Then  on  to  the  Julliard  School  of  Music  with  a  6-year  scholarship  an 
years  of  study  under  Albert  Spalding,  the  great  violinist. 

He  spent  his  rich  and  rewarding  performing  career  touring  the  United  States,  South  Amei 
ica,  Central  America  and  Canada.  He  was  sponsored  by  the  Atlanta  Music  Club  Men 
bership  Series,  the  Atlanta  Symphony  and  was  with  the  finest  symphonies  in  this  hemisphere 
For  six  years  he  maintained  a  radio  program  and  produced  light  opera  for  three  summe 
seasons. 

As  an  arranger  of  the  Music  of  Bach  for  solo  violin,  he  won  the  accolade  of  Albei 
Schweitzer  and  as  a  performer,  brought  only  fulfillment  to  those  who  had  faith  in  hi 
musicianship.  All  his  reviews  mentioned  his  mature,  dramatic,  intimate  and  penetrating  ton 
and  interpretation. 

James  de  la  Fuente  returned  to  Atlanta  to  make  his  home  after  marrying  Lillian  Cox  o 
this  city.  He  served  on  the  governing  board  of  the  Community  Orchestra,  National  Presides 
of  Julliard  Alumni  and  patron  of  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  International  Professional  Sorority.  As 
child  prodigy  his  first  concert  was  for  the  Atlanta  Music  Club  and  his  last  concert  as 
finished  artist  was  for  us  May  15th,  shortly  before  his  untimely  death  August  7,  1963. 

Frances  Shaffer  Edwards 


ANTIQUES        INTERIORS 


RESTORATIONS 


It  can  be  done  as  it  should  be  done 


3300  Piedmont  Road,  N.E. 


Phone  261-4413 


JtotfYou  UP 
OtfYour 

Savings? 

Thousandaire  Savings 
Certificates1"  earn 
a  generous  5%%  a  year . 

$1,000  minimum  ...  6  to  12  months  term. 


ATLANTA 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 


Home  of  The  Thousandaires 


HAAS^DODD 


"Service  Beyond  The  Contract 
Since  1891" 


/ 


INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

MORTGAGE  LOANS 


KENNETH  GARCIA 

Antiques  from  England 

490  E.  Paces  Ferry  Road,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 


Sir  John   Silvester   as   a    boy 
18th   Century   English   School 

Fine  Paintings 
Period  Furniture  Old  Books 


TheVCIO     - 

It  doesn't  cost  a  penny  more 

to  fly  than  an  ordinary  jet. 


Regular  VC  10  service  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
to  London.  Also  from  New  York 
to  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bermuda, 
Nassau,  Jamaica,  Freeport,  Antigua, 
Barbados  and  Lima.  For  complete 
details  and  reservations,  contact 
your  Travel  Agent  or  call  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation.  Be- 
sides having  the  VC  10,  we  have 
offices  in  all  principal  cities. 


TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOU 


SOOOfafoit 


at 


wndevs 


paints 


PLANT  AND  4  STORES  IN 
GREATER  ATLANTA 


Far  help  in  harmonizing  your 
investments-call  Courts. 

Planning  an  investment  portfolio  is  something  like  orchestrating  a  symphony. 

Each  component  must  be  made  to  play  its  part.  Each  must  be 

in  tune  with  the  rest.  And  each  must  contribute  to  your  ultimate  goals. 

It's  a  task  that  calls  for  training,  knowledge,  experience.  Exactly 

the  qualities  that  Courts  &  Co.  has  provided  for  investors 

throughout  the  Southeast  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Do  you  feel  your  investment  capital  should  be  making  more 

beautiful  "music"  for  you?   Then  call  on  a  skilled  arranger.  Call  Courts. 


^otmfo  (fSr^os 


Investment  Bankers 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  Other  National  Exchanges 


11  Marietta  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta  30303  •  Telephone:  521-0238 

Lenox  Square  •  Telephone:  261-4502  •  Greenbriar  Parkway  •  Telephone:  344-9380 

Atlanta  •  Albany  •  Anniston  •  Athens  •  Birmingham  •  Charleston  •  Charlotte 
Chattanooga  •  Florence  •  Gainesville  •  Huntsville  •  Jacksonville  •  Knoxville 
Memphis  •   Morganton  ■  New  York  •   Newman  •  Rome  •  Southern  Pines 
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^Atlanta's  Off  Vtree  ^Players 

CORRELATED         ARTS 

753-3537     ^Directed  by  oAida  Tedder  de  ^Bray   475-7406 
THE  CASCADE  SCHOOL  OF  BALLET 

DUANE  DISHION,  Director 

Limited  enrollment  after  preliminary  audition  only. 

Graded  Courses  in  The  Art  of  Classical  Ballet 

2257%  Cascade  Road,  S.W.  Atlanta,  Georgia  30311 


237-7872 


WeaSltlanta  School §f 'Ballet 

3215  Cains  Hill  Place,  N.W.  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 
Dorothy  Alexander,  Founder  and  Advisor       •       Merrilee  Smith,  Director 

OFFICIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ATLANTA  B/.LLET        .  ROBERT  BARNETT.  ARTISTIC  DIRECTOR  •  Cirl  Rildlff.  Auodite  Director 


IS  YOUR  CHILD  STUDYING  WITH 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

I  iattonal  i^utla  of  LPtaao  cJeachers  f 

THERE  IS  A  GUILD  TEACHER  NEAR  YOU 
For  information  call  the  Atlanta  Chairman: 

Dr.  Oliver  Herbert,  1885  Anjaco  Road,  N.W.,  351-4763 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  becoming  Guild  Members 
should  also  call  Dr.  Herbert 


J.  H.  MILSAP 

PIANO  REBUILDING  AND  TUNING 
705  Darlington  Circle,  N.E. 


237-3801 


AUSTIN     ORGANS,   INC 

HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT 


MEMBER:  Associated  Pipe  Organ   Builders  of  America 


Dwight  Peck 

DECATUR,  GEORGIA 
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MUSICAL  DIRECTORY 


PIANO    AND    INSTRU  MENTAL 

OLIVER  HERBERT,  Mus.  Doc,  A.T.C.M. 

Chairman  and  Adjudicator,  National  Guild  of  Piano  Teachers 

Faculty  Member,  American  College  of  Musicians,  Member  MTNA,  GMEA,  and  AGO 

1885  Anjaco  Road,  N.W.  PIANO -ORGAN  -  HARMONY  Phone  351  4763 


WILLIAM  L.   SWEITZER,  M.M. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO,  ORGAN,  THEORY 


3866  Wieuca  Road,  N.E. 


Phone  237-2716 


JULIAN  PRINGLE  EDWARDS,  MUS.  D. 

ORGAN  -  VOICE  -  PIANO 

1355   Peachtree   Street,   N.E. 761-8861 


RUBYE  HEAD  LEWIS 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 
461   Emory  Circle,  N.E.         Phone  378-7201 


SENTA  MUELLER  HUTCHESON 

VIOLIN  -  VIOLA 

636  Elmwood  Drive,  N.E.  872-8219 


JOHN  ELVIN 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Pianoforte,  Oberlin  College  Conservatory  of  Music 
Visiting  Prof.,  Converse  College,  1 967-68— Atlanta  Studio— 245  Forrest  Lake  Dr.,  N.W.    252-1730 

JEAN  H.  WHEELER  (MRS.  TROY  E.  WHEELER) 

Teacher  of  Piano,  Organ,  Theory,  Harmony  —  Member  NGPT,  GMEA,  MENC,  AMTA,  AGO 
237-4709  3830    N.    Stratford    Road,    N.E. 


SONDRA   STINE,    B.   M. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 


3200   Lenox    Road,   N.E. 


Phone   233-3455 


REVOLUTIONARY  YAMAHA  MUSIC  COURSE 

FOR  PRE-SCHOOL  CHILDREN  ONLY 

Hammond    Organ    Studios,    3051    Peachtree    Rd.,    N.E.  237-0395    or    636-4976 

VOCAL    AND    LANGUAGE 


PATRONIZE   OUR 
ADVERTISERS    PLEASE 


EUNICE  CURRY 

Teacher  of  Singing 
892-0683  •  87  15th  St.,  N.E.  •  Res.  876-6021 


Coaching       • 


GERTRUDE  R.  McFARLAND 

Teacher  of  Beverly  Wolff 
Voice  1650  Nottingham  Way,  N.E.  -  874-0743 


INGE  MANSKI-LUNDEEN 

Teacher  of  Singing 
3189  Woodrow  Way,  N.E.      •      233-5276 


MU  PHI  EPSILON 

INTERNATIONAL    PROFESSIONAL   MUSIC    SORORITY    -   ATLANTA   ALUMNAE    CHAPTER 

Aida  Tedder  de  Bray,  President Telephone  475-7406  or  753-3537 

DRAMATICS   AND    SPEECH 

DRUITT  STUDIO  OF  SPEECH 

Voice  Modulation  —  Diction  —  Public  Speaking  —  Radio  —  Television 
2204  Peachtree  Road,  N.W. ADULTS  AND  STUDENTS Phone  355-0431 

VINNIE  REAM  BOYD  (MRS.  JOHN  F.  BOYD) 

PLAYS  MISCELLANEOUS  READINGS  SKETCHES 

TEACHER  OF  THE  SPOKEN  WORD 


VISITS  AND  RECEIVES  PUPILS 


45  MONTGOMERY  FERRY  DRIVE,  N.E.  —  876-0738 


DANCE 


DANCE  ART  STUDIO 

3509  Northside  Parkway,  N.W. 
School  of  RUTH  MITCHELL  DANCE  COMPANY  •  THE  ATLANTA  CONCERT  DANCE  GROUP 


TRADE 
WITH 
WADE 


"Friendliest  people 
you've  ever  seen"  /fh 


A  FULL 

SERVICE 

BANK 


;&  Peoples       ^» 
American  Bank 

of  Atlanta — Atlanta,  Georgia 


•  DOWNTOWN— Candler  Building  and 
58  Marietta  Street 

•  1409  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 

•  Ansley  Mall  Shopping  Center 

•  2970  Peachtree  Road,  N.W. 

MEMBER    F.D.I. C. 


Qeorgia  J 
3a&te*t  growing, 
Jji^e  3n*urance  Company, 

Georgia  International 
Life  Insurance  Company 

HOME  OFFICE  •        ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 


THE 


3693  Powers  Ferry  Road 

—   AT   ROSWELL   ROAD  — 


SHARIAN,  INC. 

Carpet  and  Furniture  Cleaning 

Fine  Carpets  and  Oriental   Rugs 

373-2274 


»"•  Where  to  from  here?' 


TGtnn'a 

TO  THE  LION'S  HEAD 
FOR  A  NIGHTCAP,  NATURALLY 

LIGHT  FOOD  FARE  TILL  CLOSING 

1915  tytzttyttt  At  (HMm  Stoafc 


FOUR  GREAT  STORES  TO  SERVE  YOU 

In  these  stores  we  proudly  display  the  emblem ....  Certified  Gemologist 


207    PEACHTREE    Atlanta 

Lenox  Square  •  Greenbriar 

North  De  Kalb  Center 


Si 
CAPITAL    /tt^O 


We  don't  sell  all  t 


t  we  sell  the  best' 


*%dotyk-SpMk,  Sac. 


279   EAST   PACES   FERRY   ROAD,   N.E. 

223-1179 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 


INTERIORS 


WILLIAM  E.  RUDOLPH 


ANTIQUES 


Member  American  Institute  of  Interior  Designers 


MJmmmmam/^ 


Atlantans  are  getting  ready  for  the  most  exciting  cultural 

season  in  history.  The  Arts  Alliance  with  Opera,  Symphony. 

Theatre  and  Ballet . . .  performing  Arts  galore.  The  ladies 

are  going  to  be  radiant  with  their  regal 

gowns  bedecked  with  jewels.  And  here  is  where  Citizens 

Jewelry  Company  contributes . .  .  the  Jeweler's  Art.  Majestic 

creationsfrom  our  international  diamond  collection 

to  make  the  evening  out  even  more  glamorous.  Diamonds. 

precious  gems  and  platinum  are  our  performing 

stars.  We  proudly  join  the  Arts  in  making 

Atlanta  the  most  brilliant  city  in  the  South. 

For  a  preview  of  these 

magnificent  jewels,  visit  us  fc 

a  private  showing.  Or,  send 

a^i         A  for  our  new  diamond  jewelry 

catalog  in  natural  color. 
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JEWELRY  COM  PA 

195  MITCHELL  STREET.  S.W. 

ATLANTA.  GEORGIA  30303 

PHONE  (404)  522-2150 


The  Atlanta  Music  Club  Presents 

I         THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor 

PROGRAM 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Conductor 

■AUSS Don  )uan  op.  20\ 

WOENBERG    Variations  Op.  31] 

INTERMISSION 

8EETHOVEN   Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'\ 

>,  Allegro  con  brio  Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 

Scherzo:  allegro  vivace  Finale:  allegro  molto 

Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Boston) 
Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  RCA  Records. 
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Enameled  gold  cup,  16th  Century,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Bequest  of  Benjamin  Altman,  1913. 


WHY  A  SCALLOP  SHELL  EMBODIES  A  COMPANY'S  SEARCHING  SPIRIT 


Since  antiquity  the  shell  has  symbolized  the  quest— man's  eternal 
search  for  knowledge.  Today,  Shell  scientists,  engineers  and  ex- 
plorers probe  the  unknown,  seeking  a  better  tomorrow.  Whenever 
you  see  the  sign  of  the  shell,  let  it  remind  you  of  people  striving  for 
excellence,  for  new  ideas,  new  products,  new  ways  to  serve  you  better. 


Shell . . .  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 


Program  Notes  by  SAM  F.  LUCCHESE 

Richard  Strauss  (Don  Juan  op.  20)  was  born  in  Munich  June  11,  1864,  anj 
composed  Don  Juan  in  1888.  He  conducted  its  first  performance  at  Weim; 
Nov.  11,  1899.  The  score  was  published   in  1890  and  Arthur  Nikisch   con| 
ducted  the  first  American  performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  ii 
Oct.  31,  1891. 

Arnold  Schoenberg  (Variations  for  Orchestra  op.  31)  was  born  in  Vieni 
Sept.  13,  1874,  and  died  in  Los  Angeles  July  13,  1951.  He  composed  "Vari; 
zionen  fur  Orchestra  op.  31"  in  1928  and  completed  the  score  at  Roquel 
brune  on  the  French  Riviera  Sept.  20,  that  same  year.  William  Furtwangle| 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orcrvestra  gave  the  first  performance  the  folic 
ing  Dec.  2.  The  American  premiere  was  given  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  18,  192! 
with   Leopold  Stokowski  conducting.  The  first  Boston   performances  of  ti 
Variations  op.  31  were  conducted  by  Richard  Burgin  April  13  and  14,  1962. 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven  (Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  "Eroica")  wal 
born  at  Bonn  in  December,  1770,  and  composed  the  Eroica  Symphony  bel 
tween  1802  and  1804.   The  first  performance  took  place  in  the  Vienna  homf 
of  Prince  von   Lobkowitz   in   December,  1804,  with   Beethoven   conductinj 
The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater-an-der  Wien  April  7,  180! 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed  this  Symphony  Nov.  18,  It 
under  the  direction  of  Georg  Henschel. 
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CONDUCTOR  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  brilliant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,! 
made  his  formal  bow  as  music  director  of  the  famed  musical  organization! 
at  its  initial  concert  of  the  orchestra's  82nd  season  Sept.  21,  1962. 

When  he  assumed  these  duties  Mr.  Leinsdorf  became  the  11th  Maestro! 
to  lead  the  orchestra  in  its  history  and  only  the  third  over  a  span  of  38  years. 

Preceding  him  were  Georg  Henschel,  the  Boston's  first  conductor,  from 
1881  to  1884.  He  was  followed  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  1884-1889  and  again  in 
1898-1906;  Artur  Nikisch  1889-1893;  Emil  Paur  1893-1898;  then  Gericke  oncel 
more  until  1906;  Mark  Muck,  1906-1908;  Max  Fiedler  (no  relations  to  Arthur| 
Fiedler)  1908-1912;  and  again  Karl  Muck,  1912-1918.  These  early  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  conductors  were  German  and  the  First  World  War 
brought  many  changes  in  the  orchestra. 

Henri  Rabaud,  a  French  conductor,  led  the  orchestra  in  the  1918-19191 
season  and  Pierre  Monteaux  held  the  position  from  1919  to  1924.  Then  came 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  retired  in  1949.  Charles  Munch  came  on  the  scene 
at  the  start  of  the  1949-1950  season  and  stayed  for  13  years.    He  retired  in 
1962  and  was  succeeded  by  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Continued 
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When  a  major  change  is  made  in  the  guidance  of  an  orchestra  other 
changes  are  almost  certain  to  follow,  but  Maestro  Leinsdorf  made  an  illum- 
inating statement  concerning  the  confidence  in  which  he  held  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra: 

"I  am  particularly  happy  about  coming  here  (to  Boston)  not  as  a  brick- 
layer. I  don't  have  to  build.  I  find  a  magnificent  orchestra  and  a  magnificent 
organization.  This  enables  one  to  make  music  without  having  to  collect  the 
materials." 

Music  Director  Leinsdorf  came  to  Boston  with  a  brilliant  record  in  the 
opera  over  recent  years.  As  music  consultant  and  conductor  of  the  famed 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  he  established  an  eminent  reputation  as  a 
conductor  of  German  Opera. 

His  symphonic  credentials  are  impressive  and  prior  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  Boston  Orchestra  engagement  he  had  been  a  guest  conductor  of  ma- 
jor orchestras  throughout  the  world.  In  addition,  in  the  nine-year  period  prior 
to  his  return  to  the  Metropolitan  in  1957,  Erich  Leinsdorf  brought  the  Roch- 
ester Philharmonic  into  first-rank  prominence  among  the  country's  orchestras. 

Born  Feb.  4,  1912,  the  Vienna-trained  conductor  studied  with  two  of  the 
world's  outstanding  conductors — Bruno  Walter  and  Arturo  Toscanini — before 
coming  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  was  Toscanini's  suggestion  that  brought 
Mr.  Leinsdorf  into  the  Metropolitan  fold,  where  he  served  as  assistant  con- 
ductor until  1939,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  conductor  of  German 
operas. 
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An  appointment  as  music  director  and  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  interrupted  by  service  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
World  War  II  following  which  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  conductor 
of  the  Rochester  Orchestra. 

In  1956  Mr.  Leinsdorf  returned  to  New  York  City  as  director  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera  before  resuming  his  career  with  the  Metropolitan. 

Maestro  Leinsdorf  made  this  statement  of  his  discussions  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  prior  to  assuming  his  new  duties 
as  its  music  director. 

"Whatever  came  up,  the  musical  necessity  had  its  way.  From  having  seen 
musical  organizations  abroad  and  in  this  country,  this  is  rare.  As  I  don't 
know  all  musical  organizations  I  cannot  in  fairness  say  it  is  unique,  but  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  it  is  unique.    I  will  do  my  very  best  to  keep  it  this  way." 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
(A  Capsuled  History) 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had  an  unusual  beginning.  Whereas 
most  of  this  country's  orchestras  have  been  organized  by  a  committee  of 
interested  citizens,  Boston's  orchestra  was  started  by  one  man.  This  same  man 
guided  it  personally  and  paid  all  its  debts  from  his  own  pocket  for  nearly  40 
years.  Thus  the  Boston  Symphony  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  growing 
to  full  maturity  with  a  freedom  from  serious  financial  struggle. 

The  Orchestra's  remarkable  founder  was  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson. 
He  has  been  called  a  typical  Bostonian,  with  regard  to  his  strong  convictions 
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*•  and  ideals,  his  love  of  music,  his  loyalties  and  personal  courage.  He  was 
thwarted  from  becoming  a  pianist  himself  by  a  hand  injury  during  his  student 
days.  For  20  years  afterward  he  labored  in  the  Boston  financial  world,  losing 
one  fortune  and  amassing  another,  always  nourishing  a  dream  to  provide 
Boston  with  a  great  symphony  orchestra  like  those  of  the  European  capitals 
he  knew  so  well.  When  the  moment  finally  came,  the  citizens  of  Boston  were 
ready  to  accept  and  support  an  orchestra. 

The  first  concert  took  place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  Oct.  22,  1881.  The 
Orchestra's  Boston  concerts  were  played  in  the  Music  Hall  for  nearly  20  years, 
until  the  present  Symphony  Hall  was  opened  in  1900.  In  those  years  the  Ger- 
man tradition  in  music  prevailed,  with  its  devotion  to  Beethoven,  Mozart 
and  Schubert,  and  the  early  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conductors  were 
German.  Georg  Henschel  was  its  first  conductor,  from  1881-1884.  Then  fol- 
lowed Wilhelm  Gericke,  1884-1889  and  again  from  1898-1906;  Artur  Nikisch, 
1889-1893;  Emil  Paur,  1893-1898;  Karl  Muck,  1906-1908;  Max  Fiedler  (no 
relation  to  Arthur  Fiedler),  1908-1912;  and  again  Karl  Muck,  1912-1918. 

The  First  World  War  brought  enormous  changes  to  the  Orchestra.  The 
strong  anti-German  feeling  which  was  then  prevalent  resulted  in  the  un- 
fortunate dismissal  of  Doctor  Muck  and  some  of  the  players.  At  this  time 
Major  Higginson  was  then  in  his  80's  and  he  recognized  the  burden  of  carry- 
ing the  Orchestra  was  too  much  for  him.  In  1918  he  entrusted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  first  time,  and  in  so  doing 
handed  over  a  greater  measure  of  responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
Several    devoted    patrons    immediately    came    to    the    financial    rescue,    and 
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the  trustees  engaged  the  French  conductor  Henri  Rabaud  to  lead  the  Or- 
chestra through  the  tremulous  season  of  1918-1919.  In  the  five  seasons  fol- 
lowing, 1919-1924,  Pierre  Monteux  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  ensemble. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  he  had  received  much  critical  acclaim  for  having  re- 
stored the  Orchestra  to  its  former  capabilities. 

A  new  era  began  with  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  His  particular 
combination  of  intellect,  dramatic  flair,  electric  enthusiasm,  and  cosmopolitan 
taste  in  music  proved  to  be  so  enduring  that  he  served  an  unprecedented 
term  of  25  years,  1924-1949.  During  his  tenure  the  Orchestra  responded  to 
the  challenges  of  a  rapidly  changing  world.  The  Orchestra's  recordings, 
begun  slowly  and  painstakingly  in  1917,  appeared  with  more  and  more 
frequency,  as  did  regular  radio  broadcasts  of  its  live  concerts.  In  1930  the 
free  Esplanade  Concerts  on  the  Charles  River  embankment  began  under  the 
leadership  of  Arthur  Fiedler.  In  1936  Doctor  Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra 
played  their  first  summer  concerts  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  in  1938  they 
began  their  annual  summer  residence  at  the  now  famous  estate  of  Tangle- 
wood,  in  Lenox,  Mass.  All  these  avenues  quickly  increased  the  Orchestra's 
audiences  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  In  1940  Doctor  Koussevitzky  realized  his 
dream  of  many  years  when  the  Orchestra  founded  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood.  This  summer  academy  of  music  for  young  advanced  musicians 
further  increased  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  influence  throughout 
the  world. 

The  broader  audience,  the  added  activities,  and  the  extra  financial  re- 
sponsibilities which  naturally  resulted,  all  played  a  part  in  the  next  develop- 
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ment  in  the  method  of  support  of  the  Orchestra.  From  the  beginning,  of 
course,  there  had  always  been  the  basic  funds  provided  by  the  sale  of  tickets, 
but  a  yearly  deficit  resulted,  which  Major  Higginson  paid  from  his  personal 
funds  from  1881-1918.  In  the  next  16  years  a  handful  of  Boston  citizens  helped 
the  Trustees  to  erase  the  annual  deficits.  By  1934,  however,  private  fortunes 
had  dwindled  to  a  marked  degree  and  the  Trustees  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  whereby  a  contribution  of 
any  amount  automatically  made  the  donor  a  Friend  of  the  Orchestra.  This 
placed  the  support  of  the  Orchestra  directly  in  the  hands  of  its  audiences 
and  admirers  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  world,  making  it  completely  a 
public  trust.  Boston  has  taken  the  plan  to  its  heart.  There  have  been  the  addi- 
tions of  a  strong  endowment  fund,  and  income  from  recordings,  but  the 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  still  constitute  a  major  source  of 
support,  contributing  as  much  as  $350,000  annually  in  recent  years. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  retired  as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra  in  1949 
but  continued  as  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  until  his  death  in 
the  summer  of  1951.  Charles  Munch  began  his  thirteen-year  tenure  as  Music 
Director  in  the  1949-1950  season.  He  continued  the  policy  of  giving  strong 
support  to  the  music  of  contemporary  composers,  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertoire  to  this  country.  During  Doctor  Munch's 
term  the  Orchestra  made  its  first  tours  abroad,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Government.  In  1951  he  restored  to  the  public  the  privilege 
of  hearing  the  Orchestra  in  Open  Rehearsals,  a  practice  which  Major  Higgin- 
son had  instituted  in  the  early  days.  Doctor  Munch  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
1961-1962  season,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  began  his  current  term  in  1962. 
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For  tuning  up:  The  Club  Car  Lounge;  then  the  overture: 
The  Fairfield  Inn;  the  major  work:  The  Sirloin  &  Saddle 
Restaurant;  then  encores  at  the  Windjammer  Lounge. 
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MOTOR      HOTEL 


Courtland  &  Cain  Sts. 
ATLANTA,   GEORGIA   (688-6500) 


eastern 

acfio  Paris  Co. 


430  WEST  PEACHTREE  ST. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


CHANNEL     MASTER 


OPP  ELECTRIC  CO. 

EST.  1954 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTORS 

COMPUTE 

INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL  &    RESIDENTIAL  WIRING 

2  WAY  RADIO  CONTROL  SERVICE  TRUCKS 


•  INSTALLATION 

•  PLANNING 


•  WIRING 

•  MAINTENANCE 


LICENSED  A  BONDED 
TERMS  ARRANGED  ON  RESIDENTIAL  WIRING 


Dial 


451-1818 


3525  BROAD 


CHAMBLEE,  GA. 


BUY    •    BUILD    •    SELL    •    LEASE 

Apartments  or  Commercial 
or  Industrial  Properties 

ATLANTIS  REALTY  COMPANY,  INC. 

1706  Northeast  Expressway,  N.  E. 

ATLANTA,    GEORGIA    30329 

Phone  634-6692 

REALTORS 
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for  your  business  is 


importantlv  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  printing  you  choose  to  represent  you. 
Be  sure,  therefore',  it  measures  up  to  your  own  product  or  service. 


You  idri  be  sure  if 


your  printing  is  by   HIGGINS'/WARTHUR  (ffllptfMK 

sidvertising  "typographers  •'Printers  ■  Offset  ^lithographers 
Calligraphic Xiettaing 

JOJ   HAYDEN  STREET  ""»   ATLANTA  I)-  GEORGIA 


toeS 
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j  Dive. 


VOLKSWAGEN 


PORSC 


Sales  and  Si 


ervice 


JACKSON   3-8541 

390  west  peachtree  street,  n.w. 
Atlanta  8,  Georgia 


ENGRAVED  STATIONERY 

Letterheads      •      Business  Cards 

Announcements 

J.  P.  STEVENS 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

117  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 


The 

ATLANTA  BRAVES 

% 

BRAVES  PRODUCTIONS,  INC. 

Salute 

ATLANTA  MUSIC  CLUB 


DeKalb 
County 
Federal 

Savings  ana  JLoan 
LAssociation 

DECATUR,  GEORGIA 


East  Atlanta 


Conyers 


s  — 


Exclusive 
Aquatech 
Distributor 


QUALITY  POOL  BUILDERS,  INC. 

45   OLD  IVY  ROAD 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

261-2586  Phones  261-2683 


Pool  Chemicals 

Pool  Supplies 

Pool  Accessories 


NOB  HILL  CLUB  APARTMENTS 
FRANCISCAN  CLUB  APARTMENTS 

QUALITY  DEVELOPMENTS  BY 
CROW,  POPE  AND  CARTER  ENTERPRISES 


FOOTE   &   DAVIES 


Division  of  McCall  Corporation 

3101  McCALL  DRIVE 

DORAVILLE,  GEORGIA 


ADVERTISING  COMPANY 

24  SHEET  POSTER  SERVICE 
PAINTED  BULLETINS 

732    ASHBY    ST.,    N.W.,    875-0822 


SAye  w+!E^£  KA+y  SAVES 

DECATUR 
FEDERAL 

SAVINGS  AND   LOAN   ASSOCIATION 
MAIN  OFFICE:  250  E.  Ponce  de  Leon,  Decatur.  All  Offices  Phone  378-8821 


1 


Montag  &  Caldwell 

INVESTMENT    COUNSEL 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.  •  Atlanta,  Ga. 


M 


& 


restaurant 


400  WEST  PEACHTREE 


JA.  2-9000 
JA.  4-7741 


39 
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FINE  ART  GRAPHICS 

OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS 

CREATIVE  PICTURE  FRAMING 


4008   PEACHTREE  RD.,   N.    E.  -  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA   30319   -  JANIS   GAVANT,   DIR 


NELSON  REALTY  CO.,  INC. 

"Specializing  in  Northside  Homes" 
432   E.  Paces  Ferry  Road,  N.  E.  261-7600 

2184   Henderson  Mill  Road,  N.  E.  939-1200 


Schantz 


Company 


0RRVII&E,  OHIO 

Represented  by: 

Widener  &  Company,  Inc. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Simply  charming 


house 


You'll  be  glad  if  s  Gulf 


RESTAURANT 
Peachtree  at  "7th  •  (Atlanta  Cabana) 
Hosts- Ronald  Spetalnirk,  Otto  Meier 


40 


JAY  WALKER 

by 


TRINITY  FURNITURE  SHOPS,  INC. 

Master  Craftsmen 

M.  J.  GREEN 

Custom  Furniture  Refinishing  Upholstering 

630  Angier  Avenue,  N.E.  —  Atlanta,  Georgia  30308  •  688-4431 


DUNCAN  PEEK  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

GENERAL  INSURANCE  -  REAL  ESTATE  FINANCING 
301  Ten  Pryor  Street  Building  •  525-3586-7 


add 
a 

girl 


230  PEACHTREE  ST. 

ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 

PHONE:    577-3045 


Ok 

Sn 
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services 


SUPERIOR  PRINTING  CO 

Creators  —  Producers  —  Distinctive  Printing 
Lithographing  —  Raised  Printing 

235  Simpson  Street,  N.W.  •         522-9291 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30313 
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FINE  PIANOS -PIPE  ORGANS  -  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 
BAND  and   ORCHESTRA   INSTRUMENTS 


1& 


Lr  E 
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Serving   Atlanta  for  69   Years 


OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 

415  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 


521-1041 


NATIONAL  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  GA. 

A   GEORGIA  CORPORATION 

PROTECTING  THE  LIVES  OF  GEORGIANS 

YOUR  INQUIRIES  ARE  INVITED 
DR.  CORBETT  H.  THIGPEN  EDWARD  S.  KELLY  ALBERT  W.  HOLLOWAY 


Director 


Treasurer    and    Director 


Director 


Every  city  has  an  outstanding 
shop,  Atlanta  now  has  two  .  .  . 

^oftHrol\9ii\ 

230  PEACHTREE  STREET 
3393   PEACHTREE   ROAD,   LENOX  SQUARE 


"There's  No  Substitute  For  Experience" 

Member  National  Pest  Control  Association 

CUNNARD 
EXTERMINATING  CO. 

Specializing  in  Home  Service 

Buckhead  .  .  .  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Telephone  233-2433 
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AIR    SERVICE    COMPANY 

GEORGE   B.   DAIGH,   President 

Compressor  —  Rock  Drill  —  Air  Tool  —  Pump  Specialists 

1450  Southland  Circle,  N.W.  Telephone:  351-2600  Atlanta,  Georgia  30318 


The  Home  of 

Exclusive  Men's  &  Boys'  Clothing 
&  Ladies'  Sportswear 

Bums-Chambers 

ESTABLISHED   1896 
4J  PEACHTREE  ST.  •  LENOX  SQUARE  •   1158  W.  PACES  FERRY  RD 


AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 

53   MANGUM  STREET,   S.W. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  30313 


SALUTE  TO 
THE   ATLANTA   MUSIC   CLUB 

for 
the  great  work  the  club  is  doing 

JACK  HARDY 


SPgftftY  A«» 


m 


Value 

Quality 

and 

Economy 
plus 

Free  fy 
Green  Stamps 


PINKERTON  &  LAWS 

BUILDS  THINGS. 

REMEMBER  THAT. 

THE  PINKERTON  &  LAWS  COMPANY 

Member  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 
2045  Peachtree  Rd.  /  Atlanta  /  351-6400 


Compliments  of 

BAILEY  SUPREME 
COFFEE 

leaves  no  grounds  for  complaint 


Beginning  our  fiftieth  year 

LATHEM  TIME 
RECORDER  CO. 

In  our  new  home  at 

200  Selig  Drive,  S.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30336 

PHONE  344-7761 

Manufacturers  of: 

•  PAYROLL  TIME  RECORDERS 

•  JOB  TIME  RECORDERS 

•  PROGRAM  TIMERS 


•    WATCHMAN  CLOCKS 


DESK  TIME  STAMPS 
ELECTRIC  NUMBERERS 


J.  &J.  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Electrical  Contractors 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 


ED.  HARRELL 


The  Style  Center  of  the  South 


PEACHTREE,  WALTON   AND   BROAD 


The  Little  Shop,"  Henry  Grady  Hotel 

Lenox  Square  on  the  Mall 
.  and  Greenbriar  on  Campbellton   Road 


MATHEW  SPEARMAN,  President 

GEORGIA    BLUE    PRINT    COMPANY 

BLUE  PRINTS  -  DIRECT  LINE  PRINTS  -  PHOTOSTAT  PRINTS 

Reproductions  on  Transparent  Paper  and  Cloth 
Photo  Murals  —  Photo  Enlargements  and  Reductions 

ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT  -  DRAWING  SUPPLIES 
TECHNICAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Dealer  for 

W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley  —  Eugene  Dietzgen  —  Fred  Post 

Lufkin  Rule  Co.  —  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. 

119  Luckie  Street,  N.W.  524-8881 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Look  for  the  new,  exciting  Lovable  Advertising  Campaign 
in  all  your  leading  fashion  magazines 


*/%£  *£ov€i6le  @amfiancf, 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


2400  Piedmont  Road,  N.E. 


at  Garson  Drive 


ound 


% 


Hence 


bruant 


A  Bryant  system  not 
only  heats  and  cools, 
it  makes  your  home 
quieter.  Call  633-4336 
or  355-4850  for  a  free 
estimate. 


PARTNERS    IN    PROGRESS 

GROWING  ATLANTA... 
GROWING 

Spratlin,  Harrington 

Of   (^ompafiL/ 
Insurance  of  All  Types 

620  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 
at  North  Avenue 

ATANTA,  GEORGIA  30308 

Phone  873-2971 


GET  NEW  HEELS 
While-You-Wait! 

At  any  Heel  Bar® 
or  your  favorite 
shoe  repair  shop. 


aniAg 


Aufo-SoCefc  Comptuuf 

267  Marietta  Street,  N.W.  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30313  U.S.A. 


M.    P.    MQLLER,    INC. 

THE    ARTIST    OF   ORGANS    -  THE    ORGAN    OF    ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN,    MARYLAND 


□  AVID    H.    WOOOALL 


JOHN    C.    MORTON,    SR. 


V  »c  -  "~n  "it-  3C 


ac    :      t  ^"^g 


^   T^fl      ^^      Hibachi  Steak  House 


Peachtree  at  10th  St.,  Tel.  873-4304                       300  W.  Peachtree  St.,  Tel.  523-5822  3707  Roswell  Rd.,  Tel.  261-25-96 
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r//£  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

20  BRANCHES 

GREATER  ATLANTA  AREA 

to  serve  you 


OSBORNE    TRAVEL    SERVICE,    INC. 

3379  Peachtree  Road,  N.E.  •  261-1600 

FOR  QUALITY  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 


,FULTON 
FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


"Where  thousands  save  millions" 


^(arpeV 


MEANING  SEENYTE. 


€ww-fo-i#4zlv cawbs/  cave 


2387  Peachtree  Road,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 
404-233-5306 


Bravo! 


Congratulations.  And  best  wishes  for  another  season  of  great  music, 


Southern  Bell 


BUY  GRANTS-OWN  BRANDS 
h  QUALITY 


Bradford 
Joyce  Lane 
Ginger  Lane 


Grant  Crest 

Busy  Beaver 

I'sis 

Pennleigh 


Granttogs 

Grant  Maid 

Bouncing  Baby 


They're  equal  to  higher-priced  national  brands  in  every  detail  of 
style,  fabric,  and  workmanship,  yet  you  save  much  more  at  Grants! 

THERE'S  A  STORE  NEAR  YOU!! 


COTTON  STATES 
INSURANCE 

3348  Peachtree  Rd.,N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


CHOIR    ROBES  PULPIT    APPAREL 

"STYLED  FOR  THE  SOUTH" 


Ty  Stokes  Caps  &  Gowns 


Call  or  Write  Owen   Hoffman— 524-4388 
261  Walker  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30313 


ATLANTA  BLUE  PRINT  &  PHOTO  REPRODUCTION  CO. 

3  Locations  To  Serve  You  Better.. .Call  Us  For  Fast  Service! 


MAIN   PLANT   and  SHOWROOM 


1   PLANT   and  SHOWROOM       PAr    OQC1 
055  SPRING  ST.,  N.  W.  jZj'ZODl 


DOWNTOWN  BRANCH   PLANT 
77  WALTON.  N.  W. 


525-2701 


NORTHSIDE  BRANCH  PLANT 
3133  PIEDMONT  ROAD,  N.  E. 


261-2523 


GEORGIA  LIGHTING 
fr*SUPPLYE0.,INE.*1l 

Visit  our  Nert  Home  at 
530  14th  STREET,  N.W. 

Largest  display  of 

Lighting  Fixtures 

in  the  South 


Styling  to  fit  your  Decor 

Available  with  heat  therapy, 

thermonic  massage  or 

automatic  positioner 


Write  or  come  in 

Charles  Panter  Associates 

3035  Peachtree  Road,  N.E. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30305 

Phone  No.  261-1367 


Beautiful    decorated    showrooms    featuring    many    of  America's    most 
exquisite   lines   of   furniture,   home  furnishings,   and   accessories    .    .    . 

Albion  American  Chair  Armstrong  Associated  Design  Baker  Barnard  &  Simonds  Paul  Batesl 
Brown  Jordan  Burge  Cabin  Crafts  Charlotte  Chair  Charterhouse  Christmas  Clarence  House! 
Continental  Country  Floors  Crest  Custom  Craft  Custom  Floor  Covering  Davis  Dellinger  Designcraftl 
Design-Tex  Dinkelspiel  Dumore  Dunham    &    Chalfant  Duo-Bed  Duraloom  Friedmanf 

Glide  International         Hensler         Hides         Edith  Hills         Home  Leather         Johnson         Karges         Kaufman 
Kittinger  Knob  Creek  Lackawanna  Lang  &  Williams  Jack  Lenor  Larson  Philip  LaVernel 

Masland  Milling   Road  Neuhart-Williams  Pearson  Powdermaker  Harvey  Probber  Rauletl 

Jens  Risom         RJS        Romwebber        Rondo-Antel         Ben  Rose        Scalamandre'        Schlemon         F.  Schumakerl 
Scroll        Sparta         Stackmore         Stark        Steelcase        Swenson        Tai    Ping        Terra        Thaibok        Thonetl 
Threlkeld  Trimble  Wagner  Westgate  Wheelwright  Shelby   Williams  Yawman-Erbe 


ATLMTA  DECORATIVE  ARTS  CENTER  351  Peachy  h»i,  Ave  ,n  e 


OUR  THANKS  TO  THESE  SUPPORTERS  OF  THE  ATLANTA  MUSIC  CLUB 
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Come  away  to  Hilton  Head  and  Sea  Pines  Plantation.  Our  very  special  island.  An 
almost  foreign  isle  just  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  but  connected  by  causeways 
and  bridges.  Here  you'll  find  the  William  Hilton  Inn  overlooking  the  sea. 

The  golfer  is  quite  well  accommodated  also— on  36  holes  of  Sea  Pines  champion- 
ship courses,  taken  from  tropical  forests,  bordered  by  lagoons  and  the  ocean.  While 
even  more  pleasures  may  be  afforded  you  at  the  nearby  Plantation  Club;  Carolina 
coast  country  cuisine,  tennis  and  indoor-outdoor  swimming  among  them.  All  away 
from  the  crowd,  among  those  who  break  away  for  a  few  days,  a  week  or  so  at  the 
Inn— or  a  bit  more  permanently  with  a  home  or  villa  within  the  Plantation. 

For  information  on  the  Inn,  Homesites,  Homes  and  Golf  Villas  for  rental,  write  us 
or  contact  the  Robert  F.  Warner,  Inc.,  office  in  your  area. 
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MARCH  13, 1969 
8:15  P.M. 


BEETHOVEN 


MENDELSSOHN 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  Wl  LSON  Assistant  Conductor 

PROGRAM 
ERICH  LEINSDORF  Conductor 


Symphony  no.  8  in  F  major  op.  93 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Tempo  di  menuetto 
Allegro  vivace 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  G  minor  op.  25 

Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Presto  -  molto  allegro  e  vivace 

LILIAN  KALLIR 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Andante  -  allegro  con  anima 
Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 
Valse:  allegro  moderato 
Finale:  andante  maestoso  -  allegro  vivace 


Lilian  Kallir  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  records  exclusively  for  RCA  Records* 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


■ 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  8  in  F  major  op.  93 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th)  and  died  in  Vienna 
on  March  26,  1827.  He  completed  the  Eighth  Symphony  in  1812;  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  the  Redoutensaal,  Vienna,  on  February  27,  1814.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  played  the  Symphony  on  February  17  and  18,  1882  under  George 
Henschel. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  inscription  on 
the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October  1812.  It  followed  upon  the  Seventh  by 
about  four  months  -  a  remarkably  short  time  for  Beethoven.  Four  years  had 
intervened  between  the  Sixth  Symphony  and  the  Seventh,  and  still  greater 
period,  a  full  decade,  was  to  elapse  before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  would  turn  definitely  to  his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth,  then, 
were  a  sort  of  pair,  complementing  each  other:  the  mating  of  exuberant, 
inordinate  energy  with  a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation  of  that  same 
exuberance. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  uses  the  modest  orchestra  of  the  Seventh.  Neither 
trumpets  nor  drums  are  called  for  in  the  second  movement.  In  the  Finale  the 
timpani  are  tuned  in  octaves  a  new  precedent.  This  movement,  like  the  rest, 
does  not  rely  upon  thematic  contrast.  The  development  is  rich  in  fanciful 
involutions  within  that  domain  of  the  musician's  art  where  words  have  never 
penetrated.  The  fine  coda  is  an  extension  of  the  originally  intended  one  to 
exactly  twice  its  length  (by  the  evidence  of  a  drum  part  used  in  the  first 
performance). 

The  allegretto  scherzando  supplants  anything  so  serious  as  a  slow  movement. 
The  light  staccato  chords  in  the  winds,  repeated  with  clocklike  regularity,  are 
associated  with  the  metronome,  then  called  'chronometer',  the  invention  of 
Beethoven's  friend  Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzel.  The  humor  of  the  allegretto 
scherzando  is  of  the  desirable  sort  that  makes  its  point  briefly  -  and  stops 
there. 

The  tempo  di  minuetto  of  the  third  movement,  considerably  slower  than  the 
scherzo  form  which  by  that  time  Beethoven  had  so  fully  developed,  was 
probably  conditioned  by  the  absence  of  a  true  slow  movement  to  precede  it. 
In  the  third  movement  Beethoven  was  as  brief  as  the  form  allowed;  in  the 
second  movement  he  was  briefer  than  form  allowed.  In  the  allegro  vivace  he 
let  his  galloping  fancy  carry  him  where  it  willed,  to  exceeding,  and  entirely 
pardonable,  lengths.  The  capricious  humor,  withheld  in  the  third  movement, 
reasserts  itself  with  delicate  and  airy  grace  in  the  opening  pianissimo 
measures. 


FELIX  MENDELSSOHN 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  G  minor  op.  25 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809;  he  died  in  Leipzig  on 
November  4,  1847.  He  completed  the  Concerto  in  1831  and  himself  played  the  solo  part 
at  the  first  performance  at  the  Odeonsaal  in  Munich  on  October  17  of  that  year. 

In  the  opening  Allegro  con  fuoco  there  are  fierce  octaves  leaping  with  a 
violent  sforzato  to  the  tritone,  which  was  strictly  anathema  in  olden 
orthodoxy.  The  overall  radicalism  in  this  op.  25  is  chiefly  manifest  in  a 
condensed  and  mostly  bravura  first  movement,  in  which  the  exposition  is 
omitted  altogether.  But  also,  like  Weber  before  him,  Mendelssohn  joins  the 
last  two  movements,  a  sighing,  floridly  variational  Andante  and  a  dashing, 
rondolike  Finale  not  only  by  eliminating  the  customary  pause  but  actually  by 
linking  the  movements  with  brass  fanfares.  The  same  device  ties  together  the 
first  two  movements. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  the  Concerto  in  Milwaukee  on 
May  5,  1887;  Adele  Aus  Der  Ohe  was  soloist  and  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 


PETER  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on  May  7,  1840; 
he  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  6,  1893.  He  completed  his  Fifth  symphony  in 
August  1888,  and  himself  directed  the  premiere  in  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  of  the 
same  year.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  conducted  on 
October  21, 1892  by  Arthur  Nikisch. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly  based  on  a 
programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we  are  missing  the 
connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the  casual  eye  not  at  all 
programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evidences  of  having  been  written 
to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this  is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in 
each  movement,  of  the  theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This 
produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling 


purpose.  The  theme  in  question  is  preculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs 
twice  in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that 
constitutes  the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially 
remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  commence  this 
movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  afterwards. 
"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  deliberate 
thread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods,  ends 
mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is  twice  broken  in 
upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement  —  the  waltz  —  is  never 
really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  impending  fate  in  it;  while  at 
times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings  give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At 
the  end  of  this  also  there  comes  the  heavy,  muffled  thread  of  the  veiled  figure 
that  is  suggested  by  the  opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us, 
as  it  were,  the  emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony 
with  a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the  major 
instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness  and  foreboding, 
but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What  may  be  the  precise 
significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second  movement  that  reappears 
in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation 
which  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
symphony,  is  of  the  same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a 
change  from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph". 

Copyright      by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  started  by  one  man,  Major  Henry  Lee 
Higginson,  who  personally  guided  it  and  paid  its  debts  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Its  first  concert  was  on  October  22,  1881,  and  its  first  conductor  was  George 
Henschel. 

A  new  era  began  with  the  advent  of  Serge  Koussevitsky  as  its  conductor  in 
1924.  His  particular  combination  of  intellect,  dramatic  flair,  enthusiasm,  and 
cosmopitan  taste  in  music  was  so  enduring  that  he  remained  its  conductor  for 
twenty-five  years  until  1 949.  He  realized  his  dream  of  many  years  when  the 
Orchestra  founded  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle  wood,  Massachusetts, 
in  1940. 

Charles  Munch  began  his  thirteen-year  tenure  as  Music  Director  in  1949  and 
retired  in  1962.  Enrich  Leinsdorf  began  his  term  in  the  fall  of  1962. 


ERICH  LEINSDORF  Mr.  Leinsdorf  has  had  a  distinguished  career  since 
receiving  his  diploma  from  the  State  Academy  of  Music  in  Vienna  in  1933. 
He  was  assistant  to  Bruno  Walter  and  Toscanini  at  the  Salzburg,  Austria, 
Festival,  1934-38  and  chief  conductor  of  German  operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  1939-43.  He  became  conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  1943  and 
later,  after  service  in  the  United  States  Army,  was  conductor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Philharmonic,  from  1947  to  1956.  Mr.  Leinsdorf  was  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  in  1956.  He  became  music  consultant  and  conductor 
1957-62,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  has  been  guest  conductor  of  leading 
symphony  orchestras  throughout  the  world  and  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  Berkshire  Festival  since  1963.  He  has  received  many 
awards,  citations  and  honorary  degrees. 

Enrich  Leinsdorf  relinquishes  his  post  as  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  the  end  of  the  Tanglewood  1969  season.  Under  his  leadership 
the  orchestra  has  brought  to  the  fore  many  premieres  and  the  restoration  of 
forgotten  works.  Among  the  latter  have  been  the  complete  Schumann 
"Faust"  and  the  original  version  of  Beethoven's  "Fidelio".  Among  the 
numerous  world  and  American  premieres  have  been  works  like  Britten's  War 
Requiem,  the  piano  concertos  of  both  Barber  and  Carter,  Lees'  violin 
concerto  and  Schoenberg's  "Gluckliche  Hand"  which  he  performed  with  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  forces. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  most  demanding  of  all  conducting  posts,  he  has 
found  time  to  make  several  guest  conducting  tours  with  European  orchestras 
and  to  record  several  full-length  operas. 

During  the  1968-69  season  he  will  again  utilize  his  spare  time  away  from  his 
own  orchestra  to  conduct  in  Europe,  notably  the  New  Philharmonia  of 
London,  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Orchestre  National  of  Paris 
and  the  Tonhalle  Orchestra  of  Zurich. 


LILIAN  KALLIR  was  born  in  Prague  of  Austrian  parents,  and  made  her 
musical  debut  on  the  recorder  at  the  age  of  four.  Two  years  later  she  began  to 
study  piano  and  violin.  At  the  start  of  the  second  World  War  she  came  to  the 
United  States  to  study  piano  in  New  York.  At  sixteen  she  won  the  American 
Artists  Award  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  soon  after 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Town  Hall,  New  York.  Her  debut  with  orchestra 
took  place  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  1957.  She  has  played  since 
then  in  all  the  major  musical  centers  of  the  world. 

Miss  Kallir  has  played  many  times  in  past  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  She  has  been  a  faculty  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  academy  at  Tanglewood. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  born 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 
Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 


COMING 

VAN  CLIBURN 
MARCH  18 

ARMY  vs  AIR  FORCE  -  HOCKEY 
MARCH  22    8  P.M. 
MARCH  23    3  P.M. 

"FIDDLER  ON  THE  ROOF" 
MARCH  31    APRIL  5 

JOHN  GARY 
APRIL  27 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON     1968-1969 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
March  14  1969 

Miami  Beach,  Florida 
March  15   1969 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op,  68 
'The  Pastoral1 


Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on 
reaching  the  countryside:  allegro 
ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante 
molto  mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  country 
people:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song  -  Aappy  and  thankful 
feelings  after  the  storm:  allegretto 


intermission 


SCHOENBERG 


Variations  for  orchestra  op,  31 


STRAUSS 


Suite  from  'Der  Rosenkavalier f 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON     1968-1969 

Constitution  Hall,  Washington  D.C. 
Monday  evening  March  17   1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


VAR^SE 


Deserts 


MENDEISSOHN     Piano  concerto  no.    1  in  G  minor  op.   25 

Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Presto  -  molto  allegro  e  vivace 


LILIAN  KALLIR 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op,  64* 

Andante  -  allegro  con  anima 
Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna 

licenza 
Valse:  allegro  moderato 
Finale:  andante  maestoso  - 

allegro  vivace 


Lilian  Kallir  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York 

Wednesday  evening  March  19  1969  at  8.30 
Friday  evening  March  21  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF  conductor 


\ 

VARESE 


Deserts 


MAHLER 


Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen 
(Songs  of  a  wayfarer) 

Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht 
(My  sweetheart's  wedding  day) 

Ging  heut  morgen  'uberfs  Feld 
(This  morning  I  walked  through 
the  field) 

Ich  hab  ein  gliihend  Messer 
(I  feel  a  knife  burning  in 
my  breast) 

Die  zwei  blauen  Augen  von  Meinem  Schatz 
(My  sweetheart fs  blue  eyes) 

HERMANN  PREY 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY  Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 


Andante  -  allegro  con  anima 
Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 
Valse:  allegro  moderato 
Finale:  andante  maestoso  -  allegro 
vivace 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 

Thursday  evening  March  20  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF   conductor 


MOZART 


Overture  to  fLe  nozze  di  Figaro1 
K.  492 


MENDELSSOHN  Piano  concerto  no.  in  G  minor  op.  25 

Molto  allegro  con  fuoco 

Andante 

Presto  -  molto  allegro  e  vivace 


LILIAN  KALLIR 


intermission 


BEETHOVEN         Symphony  no.    3  in  E  flat  op.   55 
fEroicar* 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:    adagio  assai 
Scherzo:    allegro  vivace 
Finale:    allegro  molto 


Lilian  Kallir  plays    the  Steinway  piano 


BALDIWN  PIANO 
RCA  REOCRDS* 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 

Saturday  evening  March  22  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF   conductor 


BEETHOVEN    Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op.  68 
'The  Pastoral1 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on 
reaching  the  countryside:  allegro 
ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante  molto 
mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  country 
people:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song  -  happy  and  thankful 
feelings  after  the  storm:  allegretto 

intermission 

BEETHOVEN    Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55 
'Eroica1* 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  allegro  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORD  ■* 
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Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked   the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to   modern   orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE   FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Wednesday  April  30  at  11.45  am  is  now  the  date  and  time  sched- 
uled for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Symphony  Hall.  This 
season's  meeting  will  be  more  elaborate  than  those  of  previous 
years.  Since  it  takes  place  during  the  Pops  season,  Friends  will  sit 
at  the  Pops  tables  and  will  hear  Arthur  Fiedler  rehearsing  the  Pops 
Orchestra. 

After  about  a  half  an  hour  of  rehearsal,  Talcott  M.  Banks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  speak.  Cocktails  will  then  be 
served  in  the  foyer,  followed  by  a  box  luncheon  with  coffee  at 
the  tables  in  the  Hall.  Friends  will  be  asked  to  sit  in  groups  of 
four,  so  that  members  of  the  Orchestra  may  join  them  for  lunch 
at  the  tables.  For  those  who  stay  after  the  formal  part  of  the 
meeting  is  over,  a  charge  of  $3  per  person  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  cocktails  and  luncheon. 

Any  member  of  the  Friends  who  does  not  receive  an  invitation 
by  April  4  is  asked  to  call  Mrs  Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 
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Spring  sparkle 
for  after-five 
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A  lovely  meld  of  rayon/ 'nylon. 
The  slash  neckline  and  seam 
pockets  aglitter  with  a  jeweler  s 
touch  ...  0/  shimmering  beads. 
White,  pink  or  blue.   10-16,  $70. 
From  a  collection.   Misses. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:    232-8100.     NORTHSHORE:    532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.    BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 
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Andre  Come 
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'member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on   leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 


LUBA'S 

tunic  pantsuit  — 
one  of 
the  smartest  looks 
you  could  oivn  this  spring. 
Junior  suits, 
fourth  floor 
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Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 


"And  I  always  thought  probate 
had  something  to  do  with  good  behavior!" 


All  of  a  sudden  everybody's  talking  about  avoiding  probate.  And 
about  the  best-selling  book  that  tells  you  how. 

No  doubt  about  it  —  a  Living  Trust  is  an  ingenious  device.  It  lets 
you  pass  your  property  on  to  your  heirs  directly  without  the  delay, 
expense  and  publicity  of  the  probate  court.  And  without  giving  up 
control  of  it  while  you're  alive.  Further,  a  Living  Trust  properly 
drawn  can  save  your  heirs  substantial  sums  in  estate  taxes. 

But  be  warned!  A  Living  Trust,  flexible  though  it  is,  is  not  the 
answer  to  everyone's  circumstances.  It's  not  a  do-it-yourself  project 
either.  Only  your  lawyer  can  help  you  determine  if  a  Living  Trust  is 
for  you. 

So  ask  him.  And  if  there's  a  place  for  us  in  the  picture  as  executor 
or  trustee,  please  call  on  us.  (More  people  do  than  on  any  other  in- 
stitution in  New  England.) 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


NINTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  March  25  1969  at  8.30 


CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 
Menuetto:  allegro  molto 
Allegro  vivace 


STRAVINSKY  Jeu  de  cartes  (1937): 


intermission 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo  -  lento  e  suave 
Finale:  allegro  moderato 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records  /by  Michael  Steinberg, 
music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


Smetana  revisited. 


Smetana's  cycle  of  six  tone 
poems,  M;y  Fatherland,  is,  ex- 
cept of  course  for  " Vltava"  (The 
Moldau)  and  an  occasional  go  at 
"From  Bohemia's  Meadows  and 
Forests,"  better  known  to  record 
collectors  and  four-hand  enthusi- 
asts than  to  concert-goers.  The 
two  more  and  less  famous  pieces 
deserve  their  popularity,  but  the 
quietly  majestic  "Vysehrad"  (the 
high  rock  in  the  Vltava's  ap- 
proach to  Prague)  and  the  dy- 
namic and  dramatic  portrait  of 
Sarka,  the  Amazon,  do  not  de- 
serve their  neglect.  The  final  pair 
of  pieces,  "Tabor"  and  "Blanik," 
if  less  fine  musically,  do  make  a 
strong  and  effective  finish  to  Sme- 
tana's splendid  patriotic  paean. 

There  have  been  several  good 
recordings  by  various  Czech  con- 
ductors of  M>  Fatherland.  The 
latest,  and  very  fine  it  is,  comes 
from  Vaclav  Neumann  and,  of 
all  political  ironies,  an  East  Ger- 
man orchestra,  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus.  Neumann's  per- 
formance is  rhythmically  vital, 
elegant,  and  just  a  bit  inclined  to 
flatten  detail  for  the  sake  of  a 
smooth  long  line.  The  orchestral 
playing  is  a  marvel  of  chamber- 
musical  integration  and  of  refined 
sonority,  and  the  recorded  sound 
is  very  beautiful 
(London,  2 
records). 

Leonard 
Bernstein  and 
the  New  York 


Philharmonic  do  a  lovely  job, 
high-spirited  and  suave,  with 
Bizet's  Symphony  in  C,  and  a 
slightly  rambunctious  one  with 
the  Prokofiev  Classical  Symphony 
(Columbia). 

Then  there  are  some  new  re- 
cordings featuring  the  work  of  a 
remarkably  gifted  young  Italian 
conductor,  Claudio  Abbado.  A 
performance  of  Tchaikovsky's 
delightful  Little  Russian  Symphony 
with  the  New  Philharmonia  Or- 
chestra is  a  complete  success  on 
all  counts  (Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon).  Abbado's  conducting  of 
the  London  Symphony  in  Men- 
delssohn's Scottish  and  Italian  Sym- 
phonies is  clearly  the  work  of  an 
exceptionally  sensitive  and  know- 
ing musician,  though  there  are 
puzzling  moments  of  something 
like  absent-mindedness  in  which 
events  mysteriously,  and  general- 
ly quite  briefly,  go  slack  (London). 

Finally,  if  you  feel  you  are  in 
line  for  a  rest  from  the  trumpets 
and  drums,  you  might  get  great 
pleasure  from  a  record  on  which 
four  of  Rossini's  charming  String 
Orchestra  Sonatas  are  played  to 
perfection  by  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  directed  by 
Neville  Marriner  (Argo). 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 

the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (j)|@ 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Our  Children's  Shop  is  Ready  for  Easter 

with   everything  for  babies   and   their  older  siblings. 

©There  are  handmade  blankets,  wrappers,  bibs,  and 
bonnets;  hand-smocked  dresses  and  Easter  pocket- 
books  for  little  girls  and  for  their  brothers  handmade 
suits  and  sweaters.  And  games  and  toys  for  all. 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 
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*76e  &*6e  Suctoftett 

Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


tj**w 

DECCA  STEREO  SALE 

aM^lA 

4.79      NOW     2.89 

xTJjflS 

5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

V  JU-^K'  i 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Hardtop  Sedan  deVille.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 

The  splendor  of  the  most  special  occasion  is  rivaled 

only  by  the  pleasure  of  journeying  there  in  a  Cadillac.  After 

an  evening  with  Cadillac,  you'll  find  it  difficult 

to  return  to  ordinary  motoring. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


If        Jfo  trousseau  s/oi/se  ofjoos/on 


Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
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CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 
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Old 
Faithful 

For  over  20  years  the  Altec 
"Voice  of  the  Theater"  has  pro- 
vided recording  studios  with  the 
precise  reproduction  demanded 
by  professional  musicians  —  ex- 
ceeding any  other  speaker  in  this 
demanding  task. 


New 
Faithful 


Now  "Voice  of  the  Theater"  compo- 
nents are  available  in  attractively  styled 
cabinets  to  provide  the  critical  audio- 
phile  with  precise  musical  reproduction 
in  his  own  home. 


m 

exchange 


Waltham 

677  Main  St. 

893-4434 


Cambridge 

95  Vassar  St. 

864-4434 


JORDAN  MARSH 


For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats  .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 
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SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


TICKET  RESALE  AND  RESERVATION  PLAN 

The  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  has  now  operated  for  the  past  five 
seasons  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  Trustees  wish  again  to  thank 
subscribers  who  have  taken  part,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  other  subscribers  and  Friends. 

Should  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  for 
which  you  have  tickets,  the  Trustees  hope  that  you  will  allow  others, 
who  cannot  obtain  tickets  for  this  subscription  series,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Orchestra.  You  can  do  this  by  telephoning 
Symphony  Hall  (266-1492),  and  giving  your  name  and  ticket  location  to 
the  switchboard  operator.  Your  ticket  then  becomes  available  for  resale, 
and  the  income  gained  is  used  to  reduce  the  Orchestra's  deficit.  Sub- 
scribers who  release  their  tickets  for  resale  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  the  concert  they  miss,  and  written  acknowledgment  of  their 
gift  for  their  tax  records. 

Those  who  wish  to  request  tickets  for  a  specific  concert  should  tele- 
phone Symphony  Hall  and  ask  for  'Reservations'.  Requests  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received,  and,  since  the 
Management  has  learned  by  experience  how  many  returned  tickets  to 
expect,  no  reservation  will  be  confirmed  unless  the  caller  can  be  assured 
of  a  seat.  Tickets  ordered  in  this  way  may  be  bought  and  collected  from 
the  box  office  on  the  day  of  the  concert  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
the  program.  Tickets  not  claimed  half  an  hour  before  concert  time  will 
be  released. 

Last  season  the  ticket  resale  and  reservation  plan  helped  reduce  the 
Orchestra's  deficit  by  more  than  $21,900. 
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FRANZ  SCHUBERT 
Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

Schubert  was  born  in  Vienna  on  January  31  1797;  he  died  there  on  November 
19  1828.  He  composed  the  Fifth  symphony  during  September  and  October  1816. 
It  was  first  performed  shortly  afterwards  at  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig  in 
Schottenhof,  Vienna.  The  first  public  performance  was  given  at  Crystal  Palace, 
London  on  February  1  1873,  when  August  Manns  conducted.  The  first  perform- 
ance by  the  Boston  Symphony,  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  was  given  on  February  10  1883;  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns  and  strings. 

The  great  composers  have  acquired  their  proficiency  in  varying  degrees 
between  the  study  of  music  and  experience  through  performance. 
Schubert  was  one  of  those  who  learned  principally  by  doing.  He  con- 
sidered himself  insufficiently  equipped  in  counterpoint  but  he  knew 
enough  to  handle  well  what  part  writing  he  needed.  It  was  to  his  advan- 
tage that  he  was  constantly  active  in  concerted  instrumental  perform- 
ance. As  early  as  his  eleventh  year  he  entered  the  'Konvikt',  the  choir 
school  maintained  by  the  crown  in  Vienna,  where  there  was  much 
musical  activity  and  where  he  was  a  busy  part  of  it,  leading  the  orchestra 
of  his  fellow  pupils  as  violinist. 

Schubert  wrote  his  First  symphony  for  performance  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  'Konvikt'  in  1813,  the  year  in  which  his  voice  broke  and  he  was 
no  longer  needed  there.  Musical  evenings  continued  and  Schubert 
played  with  his  family,  augmenting  the  home  'practices'  with  friends. 
This  was  the  age  of  amateurs  at  their  most  zealous.  It  was  for  them  that 
Schubert  composed  his  next  five  symphonies,  reaching  the  Fifth  in  1816, 
and  the  Sixth  in  1818,  when  symphonies  and  performances  ceased  for 
want  of  a  sufficiently  large  house  to  contain  them. 

Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  who  was  exactly  Schubert's  age  and  a  life- 
long friend,  has  described  these  early  musical  attempts.  He  tells  us  that 
the  readings  in  the  Schubert  household  came  to  include  'Haydn  sym- 
phonies in  quartet  arrangements,  with  each  part  doubled,  two  evenings 
a  week  being  set  aside  for  the  meetings'.  These  tireless  amateur  players 
at  length  outgrew  the  narrow  quarters  at  Schubert's  house,  and  a  music- 
loving  merchant  named  Franz  Frischling  offered  them  his  house  on 
Dorotheergasse,  where  something  like  an  orchestra  was  at  length 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  the  violinist  Josef  Prohaska.  They  found 
wind  players,  which  made  it  possible,  according  to  Sonnleithner,  'to 
manage  the  smaller  symphonies  of  Pleyel,  Rosetti,  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
others,  and  by  the  autumn  of  1815  they  were  already  sufficiently  well 
trained  for  a  number  of  listeners  to  enjoy  being  present  as  well'. 

'Because  of  this,  however,  the  space  was  once  again  too  cramped,  and 
at  the  end  of  1815  they  transferred  to  the  house  of  Herr  Otto  Hatwig,  in 
the  Schottenhof;  from  then  on  the  latter  (a  sound  orchestral  leader  and 
a  former  member  of  the  Burg  Theater  orchestra)  took  over  the  direction 
of  the  practices/ 
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Here  was  a  project  typical  of  the  period:  an  unquenchable  group  of 
dilettanti,  held  together  and  encouraged  to  larger  exploits  by  an  injec- 
tion of  professional  talent.  This  was  the  musical  condition  which  with 
the  nineteen-year-old  Schubert  in  its  midst  produced  the  Symphony  no. 
5.  Schubert  had  composed  his  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  for 
Hatwig's  group.  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  in  the  Fifth  he  planned  a  sonor- 
ity without  the  brillance  of  the  drums  and  brass  because  the  brother 
trumpeters  Johann  and  Josef  Nentwich  and  the  timpanist  Peter  von 
Secret  we^e  at  the  time  unavailable.  Sonnleithner  lists  the  names  of 
seven  first  violins  (led  by  Hatwig),  six  seconds  (led  by  Prohaska),  three 
each  of  violas  and  cellos,  one  bass,  one  flute,  two  oboes,  three  each  of 
clarinets  and  bassoons,  two  horns  (all  of  whom  may  not  have  showed 
up  on  a  particular  evening).  'Apart  from  a  few  professional  musicians/ 
he  adds,  'most  of  the  gentlemen  belonged  to  the  merchant-tradesman 
minor  official  class.  .  .  .  The  expenses  of  the  practices  from  1815  to  1818 
were  defrayed  by  means  of  modest  subscriptions  from  those  who  had 
taken  part/  There  were  also  'passing  visitors',  which  included  such  solo- 
ists as  Fraulein  Leopoldine  Blahetka,  the  child  pianist.  'Among  the  listen- 
ers were  the  father  Blahetka,  Herr  Josef  Czerny  and  other  musicians,  at 
whose  request  young  lady  piano  pupils  were  also  sometimes  allowed  to 
perform  solo  pieces  with  orchestral  accompaniment/ 

When  in  the  spring  of  1818,  again  for  reasons  of  space,  Hatwig  'moved 
to  the  Gundelhof,  the  group  followed  him  there  too;  meanwhile,  rein- 
forced by  some  excellent  members,  they  had  become  such  a  good 
ensemble  that  they  were  also  able  to  give  effective  performances  of  the 
larger  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Krommer,  A.  Romberg,  etc.  and 
the  first  two  of  Beethoven,  together  with  the  overtures  of  these  masters 
and  those  of  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Catel,  Mehul,  Boieldieu,  Weigl,  Winter 
and  others.'  (These  writers  of  overtures,  be  it  noted,  had  produced  but 
few  symphonies  between  them.) 

When  Hatwig  retired  on  account  of  health  in  1818,  Schubert  had  writ- 
ten for  them  his  two  overtures  'in  the  Italian  style',  and  his  Sixth  sym- 
phony, in  C  major.  The  company  continued  and  moved  to  the  dwelling 
of  Anton  Pettenkofer  in  the  Bauermarkt,  where  there  was  a  fine  salon 
at  the  disposal  of  the  players  and  two  spacious  rooms  off  it  for  the 
audience.  Herr  Josef  Otter,  at  the  time  the  orchestral  leader  of  the  Court 
Kapelle,  took  Hatwig's  place  and  expanded  into  oratorio.  This  was  too 
ambitious.  Unpaid  enterprise  is  subject  to  a  sudden  ending,  and  this 
happened  with  the  loss  of  the  auditorium.  Herr  Pettenkofer  came  into 
a  fortune,  sold  his  house  and  left  Vienna. 
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IGOR  STRAVINSKY 
Jeu  de  cartes,  ballet  en  trois  donnes 
(The  card  party,  ballet  in  three  deals) 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Stravinsky  was  born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St  Petersburg  on  June  17  1882.  He 
composed  'The  card  party'  in  Paris  (except  for  a  section  which  he  wrote  at  sea 
en  route  to  Buenos  Aires)  between  the  summer  of  1936  and  the  end  of  the 
year.  (The  literal  translation  of  the  title  would  be  'A  game  of  cards',  but  'A  card 
party'  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  meaning  of  the  French  title.)  The  piece 
was  first  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for  whom  it  was  composed)  on 
April  27  1937  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  The  choreography 
was  by  George  Balanchine;  Stravinsky  himself  conducted.  The  first  concert 
performance  was  given  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  on 
January  14  1938.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  when  the  composer 
conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  1  1939. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  english  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
12  first  violins,  10  second  violins,  8  violas,  6  cellos  and  6  basses.  (Stravinsky 
specified  exactly  the  number  of  string  players  he  wanted;  his  specifications  will 
be  followed  at  this  performance.) 

When  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Edward  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to  be 
presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contemplated  a  ballet 
with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with  'Chiffres  dansants' 
not  unlike  Schumann's  'Lettres  dansantes'.  The  action  was  to  be  implicit 
in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would  be  a  malignant  force  whose 
ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral  conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous  card 
table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers.  The  shuf- 
fling and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of  the  three 
deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play,  giant 
fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  removed 
the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

'The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  disputed 
between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming  house.  At 
each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles  of  the  per- 
fidious Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his  ability  to 
become 


any 


card. 


'During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other  two 
remain  with  even  "straights",  although  one  of  them  holds  the  Joker. 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  are  on  loan  from  New  Eng- 
land Artists.  The  wood  sculptures  are  loaned  by  Chetley  Rittall 
of  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  The  exhibition  will  continue  through 
Tuesday  April  1. 
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'In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious,  thanks 
to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

'Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  "Flushes".  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  "Royal  Flush"  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

"One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?"  ' 

First  Deal 

Introduction 
Pas  &  action 
Dance  of  the  Joker 
Little  waltz 

Second  Deal 

Introduction 

March 

Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  coda 

March,  and  ensemble 

Third  Deal 

Introduction 

Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 

Final  dance  (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 

Eric  Walter  White,  in  his  book  'Stravinsky:  the  composer  and  his  works' 
(University  of  California  Press)  writes:  'This  gay  and  carefree  score  bub- 
bles with  allusions.  For  instance,  the  first  variation  sounds  like  an 
alteration  of  the  opening  of  the  Allegretto  scherzando  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Eighth  symphony,  and  in  the  fourth  variation  the  first  violins 
have  a  grazioso  counter  theme  that  stems  from  Die  Fledermaus.  .  .  .  The 
waltz  in  the  third  deal  sounds  like  a  light-hearted  skit  on  Ravel's  La 
valse;  and  the  theme  of  the  following  Presto  recalls  the  overture  to 
Rossini's  //  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  Chaikovsky  and  Delibes  are  other  com- 
posers who  seem  to  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  All  these  allu- 
sions give  the  impression  of  being  drawn  from  a  well  stored  mind.  They 
are  not  used  literally,  but  are  rethought  in  the  light  of  their  new  context, 
and  Stravinsky  completely  succeeds  in  extracting  their  objective  content. 

'It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  musical  allusions  are  only 
to  the  works  of  other  composers.  Stravinsky  lays  himself  under  contri- 
bution as  well,  and  there  are  numerous  echoes  of  Mavra,  The  Fairy's 
Kiss,  the  Capriccio  and  the  concertos  for  violin  and  for  two  solo  pianos 
as  well/ 
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JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  began  composition  of  the  Symphony  no.  2 
in  Italy  during  the  spring  of  1901  and  completed  it  in  Finland  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  conducted  the  premiere  himself,  at  Helsinki  on  March  8  1902.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  on  January  2  1904.  On  March  11 
of  the  same  year,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

In  music  as  in  more  mundane  matters,  the  notion  that  'quality  will  out' 
is  an  article  of  faith;  for  anyone  to  believe  otherwise  would  not  be 
consonant  with  the  artistic  canon.  This  hardly  belies  the  maxim  that 
music  does  not  even  exist  until  it  is  heard,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
improbable  in  the  extreme  that  any  score  of  consequence  has  lacked 
for  a  hearing  sooner  or  later.  The  assumption,  simply  enough,  is  that 
those  deserving  to  survive  will  survive.  This  is  not  to  say  that  master- 
works  always  are  recognized  at  their  true  worth,  and  it  is  true  that  some 
have  waited  long  years  for  appreciation.  But  so  have  others  suffered 
from  a  surfeit  of  exposure,  which  can  distort  auditory  perceptions  and 
bring  about  unwarranted  consignment  to  obscurity.  In  the  latter  instance 
there  are  belated  remedies  by  way  of  those  occasions  ordained  for 
revival  and  reappraisal,  such  as  centenaries.  In  any  case,  musical  archae- 
ology is  by  now  so  highly  developed  that  we  need  nevermore  fear  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  any  compositions,  however  unworthy. 

Presumably  this  'long  view'  of  music  history  invites  little  argument.  Few 
among  us  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  20/20  hindsight.  With 
respect  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  epoch,  however,  there  are  any  number 
of  factors  conspiring  to  cloud  so  lofty  a  perspective.  Not  least  of  these 
—  and  its  effects  can  be  devastating,  if  not  ultimately  controlling  —  is 
the  reality  that  our  cultural  market  place  is  particularly,  pervasively 
susceptible  to  chic. 

In  this  light,  consider  the  dizzying  datum  that  Gustav  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies literally  dominated  the  recording  industry's  best-seller  charts 
during  much  of  the  1960s.  'Meine  Zeit  wird  noch  kommen',  Mahler  used 
to  say:  'My  time  will  come.'  And  suddenly  he  did  become  one  of  the 
In'  composers,  more  than  a  half-century  after  his  death.  So  did  the 
American  iconoclast  Charles  Ives,  though  fame  overtook  him  almost 
vulgarly  soon  after  his  passing.  Similar  examples  could  be  adduced 
in  quantity. 

Johan  Julius  Christian  Sibelius,  who  called  himself  'Jean'  in  honor  of  an 
admired  uncle,  was  no  exception  to  the  rules  of  the  fame  game.  But  his 
early  success,  followed  by  an  eclipse  even  as  he  lived  out  his  twilight 
years,  tended  to  accelerate  the  predictable  cycle.  So  that  for  him  the 
pendulum  of  popularity  already  has  come  more  or  less  to  rest,  having 
swung  from  idolatrous  adulation  to  ignominious  neglect  and  then  back 
to  halfway  between  where  it  belonged  in  the  first  place. 
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Not  many  composers  have  enjoyed  such  illustrious  advocacy  nor  —  no 
doubt  as  a  consequence  —  such  fleeting  ubiquity.  The  most  powerful 
music  critic  in  the  world,  Olin  Downes  (1886-1955),  had  been  an  unre- 
mitting Sibelian  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  he  held  the  banner 
high  throughout  his  three  decades  on  The  New  York  Times.  Such  schol- 
arly sycophants  as  Cecil  Gray  unhesitatingly  placed  Sibelius  among  the 
Great  Men  of  music.  The  most  powerful  of  latter-day  Establishment 
maestri,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (1874-1951),  was  equally  unwavering  in  his 
fervent  espousal.  One  result  of  this  activity  was  that,  as  early  as  1935,  a 
national  poll  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast  audience  showed 
Sibelius  in  first  place  among  favorite  symphonists! 

A  reaction  began  to  set  in  during  the  autumn  of  1940,  when  the  ever 
readable  and  refractory  Virgil  Thomson  made  the  Second  symphony  of 
Sibelius  a  butt  of  his  debut  appearance  as  music  critic  of  the  tenderly- 
remembered  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Thomson  spoke  of  this  work  as 
'self-indulgent  and  provincial  beyond  all  description'.  From  that  day 
forward,  the  music  of  Sibelius  became  officially  unfashionable;  and 
within  a  very  few  seasons  his  name  was  infrequently  encountered  on 
concert  programs.  With  the  passing  of  Koussevitzky,  and  then  Downes, 
the  Sibelian  vogue  reached  its  nadir. 

When  the  composer  himself  fulfilled  the  formal  requirement  for  immor- 
tality, two  years  later,  there  was  no  place  for  his  popularity  to  go  except 
up.  And  it  would  have  to  be  without  special  pleading.  Save  for  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  had  been  Koussevitzky's  protege,  the  younger  conduc- 
tors were  not  predisposed  to  the  granitic  Sibelian  style.  Neither  they  nor 
the  new  generation  of  listeners  had  been  engulfed  in  panegyrics  identi- 
fying Sibelius  as  the  successor  to  Beethoven,  so  that  healthy  skepticism 
was  their  attitude. 

Yesterday's  chic,  yesterday's  encomiums  could  not  count  for  much  in 
this  climate  of  opinion,  which  has  been  nothing  if  not  objective.  Now 
that  a  decent  interval  has  elapsed,  and  at  least  some  of  the  returns  are 
in,  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  music  of  Sibelius  has  won  a 
measure  of  acceptance  all  over  again.  This  time  around  the  success  had 
to  be  on  merit.  Quality  will  out. 

Downes  once  observed  of  this  composer:  'In  one  sense  he  is  a  singular 
anachronism;  in  another,  he  is  as  modern  as  tomorrow.'  The  Second 
symphony  confirms  the  cliche.  It  dates  from  1901,  and  the  fin-de-siecle 
is  discernible  throughout.  But  also  there  are  passages  that  could  have 
been  written  last  week.  Winthrop  P.  Tryon  wrote  of  the  piece  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  'it  is  too  old  a  work  to  be  called  modern, 

FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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and  it  is  too  individual  a  work  to  be  classed  among  creations  of  its 
period/  That  is  as  straightforward  a  description  of  its  distinctive  ambiva- 
lence as  one  may  expect  to  encounter.  Some  listeners  probably  will  be 
startled  to  learn  that  it  was  composed  long  years  before  they  were 
born,  for  its  motional  loading  seems  to  be  urgent  and  personal  and 
immediate  in  the  most  contemporary  manner.  Other  listeners  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sibelius  lived  into  our  own  time,  for  the  expres- 
sive syntax  he  employed  was  essentially  classical  and  for  the  most  part 
severely  so.  Stylistically,  then,  Sibelius  rolled  his  own.  (If  that  be  self- 
indulgence,  so  be  it.)  The  anatomy  of  his  appeal  could  be  as  uncom- 
plicated as  that. 

As  to  the  allegation  of  provinciality,  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  its 
specifically  geographic  connotations.  Friend  and  foe  alike  have  heard 
the  whistle  of  Arctic  winds  and  envisioned  the  majesty  of  snow-capped 
ranges  in  this  music.  Such  notions  quite  disregard  the  facts.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  word  of  the  composer  himself,  who  was  quoted  by 
the  reliable  Walter  Legge  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  as  follows: 
'My  symphonies  are  music  conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music, 
and  with  no  literary  basis/  In  the  second  place  Finland  is  not,  as  some 
writers  apparently  believe,  a  wilderness;  nor  was  it  so  even  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  composer's  mother  and  also  his  father,  a  locally 
eminent  physician,  were  musically  literate  people;  and  the  town  of 
Tavastehus  was  host  to  all  of  the  famous  concertizers.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  any  comparable  European 
community.  In  the  third  place  Sibelius  was  a  professional  musician  with 
all  that  implies,  much  more  at  home  in  the  conservatory  or  the  concert 
hall  than  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  with  which  he  is  almost  invariably 
associated.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  expressly  as  to  this  music,  most  of 
this  symphony  was  composed  not  in  Finland  but  in  sunny  Rapallo,  Italy. 

Those  who  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  composer's  statement  that  'I  love  the 
mysterious  sounds  of  the  fields  and  forests',  et  cetera,  are  reminded  that 
Sibelius  said  this  a  good  many  years  after  the  Second  symphony,  and 
indeed  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  retreat  at  Jarvenpaa  (and,  as 
it  turned  out,  to  his  retirement). 

No  more  admissible  are  the  political-patriotic  implications  detected  by 
some  of  the  composer's  countrymen.  Georg  Schneevoigt,  for  example, 
described  the  Second  symphony  as  an  expression  of  the  Finnish  revolt 
against  oppressors.  For  him  the  first  movement  set  forth  the  glories  of 
pastoral  Finland,  the  next  one  trembled  with  nationalist  fervor,  the  third 
depicted  an  angry  citizenry  ready  to  defend  their  rights,  and  the  finale 
prophesied  eventual  deliverance.  Incredibly,  the  astute  Philip  Hale  lent 
credence  to  this  fanciful  analysis.  He  asked  rhetorically:  'Is  it  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  composer  had  war  or  rumors  of  war  in  mind  when  he 
composed  this  music?' 

Unconsciously,  perhaps;  but  that  is  another  matter  and  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion posed.  We  really  do  not  know  that  the  Second  symphony  is  about 
anything  at  all. 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •      Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


m       i        » 


*jror    Winter  C^dcapeed 


We  are  prepared  to  abet  your  exodus  with  unusual 
casual  wear  for  hot  sunny  days,  finery  in  all  degrees 
of  formality  for  balmy  tropical  nights  and  new  Spring 
costumes  to  enhance  your  arrival  and  departure. 


BOSTON 


sy^ 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  besty 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
^"rS^r    takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 
DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow,  Prop.,  In'.. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  .   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


ME 


furniture 


Boston  *  Natick  *  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Plaget,  completely  Swiss  Made. 


E.  B#  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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®  "COLUMBIA,"HMAftCAS  REC.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


The 

"Symphonic  Fantastique" 

as  It  Should  Be 


2  First  Complete  Recording 

record   PIERRE  BOULEZ 

SET  CONDUCTS  BERLIOZ 
SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE 
LELIO 

(THE  RETURN  TO  LIFE) 

Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Narrator 

John  Mitchinson,  Tenor 

John  Shirley-Quirk,  Baritone 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  Chorus 

John  Alldis,  Chorus  Master 

The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra      _  ^ 


32  Bl  0010  (A  Specially  Priced  2-Record  Set) 

Most  performances  of'Symphonie  Fantastique"end 
leaving  Berlioz  in  the  throes  of  his  opium-induced 
nightmare.  Now,  for  the  first  time  on  records,  the 
symphony  is  performed  as  the  composer  intended— 
with  its  lovely  sequel'lelio  (The  Return  to  Life)." 

Pierre  Boulez  conducts  these  twin  masterpieces  with 
extraordinary  originality  and  brilliance,  making  this  a 
truly  distinctive  recording  that's  not  to  be  missed. 

Other  brilliant  Boulez  recordings: 


BOULEZ 

CONDUCTS 

DEBUSSY 

LA  MERLWPRES-MIDI  D'UN  FAUNE  JEUX 


Wrazeck 


wndnctingth? 


32  21  0002  (A  2-Record  Set) 


THE  NEW  PH ILH  ARMONI A  ORCHESTRA 


32   11  0056 


Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records  I 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez- vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


U,»   VINICOLA     IRATUll    E: 


1     Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  anytime. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building         M 

State  Street     f 


Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


) 


A 
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Mjy  insurance  company? 
New  England  Life,  of  course.     l 


)1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    BOSTON 


You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on    a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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Surely  the  work  is  sensational  enough  for  its  strictly  musical  properties. 
Chief  among  these  is  its  elucidation  of  a  concept  which  could  be  defined 
as  reverse  synthesis:  instead  of  introducing  a  theme  and  then  disman- 
tling it  developmentally,  Sibelius  lets  out  a  fragment  now  and  then  and 
integrates  the  whole  as  he  goes  along,  ultimately  dovetailing  the  scraps 
in  a  grand  peroration.  This  procedure  was  not  unprecedented;  Borodin, 
in  his  First  symphony,  had  tried  it  thirty  years  earlier.  What  was  revolu- 
tionary about  its  employment  by  Sibelius  was  that  he  succeeded  where 
Borodin  had  not.  But  after  all  this  time  the  academicians  have  not  yet 
reached  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  Sibelius  managed  to  accom- 
plish this:  the  aforementioned  Cecil  Gray  and  Gerald  Abraham  disagree 
altogether  in  their  analyses  of  the  first  movement,  while  Bengt  de  Torne 
and  D.  Miller  Craig  are  similarly  at  odds  over  the  construction  of 
the  finale. 

The  imbroglio  continues  among  those  critics  who  care  enough  to  ana- 
lyze the  score.  Until  it  is  untangled,  listeners  will  have  to  struggle  along 
with  the  music  itself.  On  one  point,  surely,  every  expert  can  concur:  this 
work  could  have  been  composed  only  by  Jean  Sibelius.  Your  ears  will 
tell  you  that  much.  Could  words  tell  more? 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


SCHUBERT'S  VIENNA 
by  John  N.  Burk 


Vienna,  the  busiest  musical  center  in  Europe  in  the  1820s,  was  then 
witnessing  the  last  decade  of  two  great  composers  as  they  reached  the 
apex  of  the  symphony  and  the  song.  And  yet  it  is  probable  that  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert,  knowing  musicians  in  common,  walking  the  same 
streets,  never  met  until  Beethoven  was  on  his  deathbed. 

The  reason  most  often  stressed  is  that  Schubert  was  shy  of  the  older 
master.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  younger  (although  he  was  destined 
to  outlive  him  by  only  twenty-two  months)  and  was  as  obscure  as 
Beethoven  was  widely  known.  He  looked  upon  Beethoven  with  adora- 
tion as  far  as  the  earlier  music  was  concerned.  He  often  played  the  first 
two  symphonies  with  groups  of  friends.  It  is  intriguing  to  imagine  that 
the  first  performance  of  the  Ninth  symphony,  which  he  is  assumed  to 
have  heard  in  1824,  opened  to  him  a  new  vision  of  symphonic  expanse 
and  spurred  him  to  his  own  final  C  major  symphony.  He  held  Bee- 
thoven nevertheless  in  awe  and  unease,  for  the  eruption  and  wilful 
aggressiveness  in  such  scores  as  the  Appassionata  or  the  Hammer- 
klavler  Sonatas  would  have  been  personally  alien,  not  in  the  scope  of 
his  art.  (Schubert  once  wrote  in  his  diary  of  the  bizarrerie  attributable 
'to  one  of  our  greatest  German  artists;  that  eccentricity  which  joins  and 
confuses  the  tragic  and  the  comic  ...  to  goad  people  to  madness  in- 
stead of  dissolving  them  in  love/  He  was  referring  to  Beethoven,  but 
that  was  in  the  year  1816.) 
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A  second  reason  for  the  non-mergence  of  this  immiscible  two  was 
the  division  between  the  circles  of  their  companions  and  music-making, 
a  division  as  sharp  as  if  there  were  two  Viennas  —  which  in  a  way  there 
were.  There  was  the  Vienna  of  the  titled  nobility,  who  patronized 
Beethoven,  subscribed  to  his  music,  and  gave  it  performance  in  their 
mansions,  opened  their  purses,  sometimes  housed  him.  Quite  apart 
from  these  there  was  Schubert's  Vienna,  the  Vienna  of  the  newly  grow- 
ing middle  class,  a  sort  of  enlightened  intelligentsia,  what  might  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a  glorified  artists'  colony.  They  were  musicians, 
poets,  actors,  painters,  merchants  who  avidly  embraced  the  arts,  who 
gathered  in  their  more  modest  houses  for  an  endless  round  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  for  readings,  for  earnest  conversation.  These 
were  'salons'  of  a  burgerlicher  breed,  surpassing  in  numbers  and  some- 
times in  distinction  the  French  variety.  Schubert  was  their  moving 
spirit,  their  shining  light.  When  he  was  present  a  meeting  became  a 
'Schubertiade'.  He  wrote  songs  for  them  in  profusion,  chamber  music, 
piano  music  for  two  or  four  hands.  The  opportunity  to  perform  these 
pieces,  in  which  he  invariably  took  his  place  at  the  piano,  was  the 
immediate  goal  and  principal  satisfaction  of  most  of  his  creative  effort. 
His  presence  was  eagerly  anticipated  at  these  evenings,  the  more  so 
when  he  would  bring  with  him  his  older  friend  and  sympathetic 
interpreter  Michael  Vogl,  the  baritone  of  the  Court  Opera.  This  art- 
loving  stratum  of  society  suited  Schubert  perfectly.  They  were  mostly 
untitled  —  counts  or  barons  among  his  personal  friends  were  excep- 
tional. (One  or  two  had  been  elevated  by  the  prefix  Von'.)  Schubert's 
nickname  'Kannewas'  came  from  his  usual  remark  after  meeting  a 
stranger  —  'Kann  er  was?'  Not  'What  is  his  rank?',  but  'What  can 
he  do?'  There  was  only  one  aristocratic  house  in  which  he  had  occasion 
to  dwell  —  the  Hungarian  Schloss  of  Count  Johann  Karl  Esterhazy  at 
Zseliz.  He  was  three  times  engaged  as  music  master  to  the  Countess  and 
her  two  daughters.  (That  he  may  have  had  an  undeclared  affection  for 
the  younger  one,  Karoline,  is  a  favorite  subject  for  later  romantic  fic- 
tion.) He  replenished  his  meager  cash,  consorted  with  the  manorial 
staff  (especially  with  one  of  the  housemaids)  —  and  pined  for  his  more 
congenial  friends  in  Vienna. 

Schubert  and  Beethoven,  leading  so  active  a  musical  life  in  Vienna, 
were  of  course  certain  to  have  mutual  acquaintances  among  the  resi- 
dent musicians.  It  is  surprising  that  there  were  so  few  of  them.  One 
need  only  glance  at  the  personalia  in  the  biographies  of  each  (the 
friends  of  the  increasingly  reclusive  Beethoven  were  fewer).  Musicians 
like  Schuppanzigh  and  his  string  quartet  were  too  useful  for  a  first 
reading  of  a  new  score  not  to  have  been  drawn  in  by  each.  A  man  like 
Grillparzer,  the  foremost  poet  of  the  day,  was  a  typical  case.  Beethoven 
approached  him  hopefully  for  an  opera  libretto,  but  could  reach  no 
true  rapport.  Schubert,  to  whom  a  song  text  was  inseparable  from  his 
tonal  thinking,  found  in  him  a  close  friend.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Joseph  von  Sonnleithner.  Karl  Holz,  Beethoven's  last  handy- 
man, was  also  a  quartet-playing  violinist,  and  was  useful  to  Schubert 
in  the  same  way.  If  the  noble  houses  of  Lobkowitz,  Lichnowsky,  Kin- 
sky  etc.,  who  warmly  befriended  Beethoven,  had  any  particular  aware- 
ness of  Schubert's  presence  around  a  corner,  there  is  no  record  of  it. 
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The  unreliable  Anton  Schindler,  who  cultivated  celebrities  for  his  own 
glory,  boasted  after  the  death  of  both  that  he  had  brought  them 
together,  that  Schubert  saw  Beethoven  on  his  deathbed  and  attended 
his  funeral.  Schindler  claimed  that  he  put  a  sheaf  of  Schubert's  songs 
before  the  older  master  the  month  before  his  death.  Copies  of  these 
songs,  sixty  in  all,  were  indeed  found  later  among  Beethoven's  posses- 
sions. Beethoven,  quick  to  perceive  exceptional  qualities  in  a  score, 
might  well  have  befriended  Schubert  if  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
them  sooner.  Schubert  would  have  been  likely  to  remain  deferential; 
his  simpler,  more  fragile,  more  traditional  esthetic  would  have  been 
overborn.  The  two  composers  had  publishers  in  common,  with  the 
difference  that  those  who  competed  for  Beethoven's  scores  were  more 
hesitant  about  the  scores  of  Schubert.  The  publishers  have  been 
unjustly  castigated  by  the  various  biographers.  Publishers,  then  as 
now,  could  not  be  expected  always  to  nose  out  hidden  genius.  They 
were  then  as  now  merchandisers  who  well  knew  how  the  market  stood. 
They  looked  upon  Schubert  not  as  we  do  but  as  a  young  pianist  who 
accompanied  his  own  songs  here  and  there  and  never  travelled  beyond 
Vienna  and  a  few  nearby  towns,  and  even  at  home  was  known  only  to 
his  personal  friends,  however  numerous. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  circle,  cultivating  the  expression  of 
tender  sentiment  unabashed,  helped  to  generate  the  artist  in  their 
midst.  His  own  attempts  at  poetry  show  him  as  not  so  different  from 
the  Biedermeier  level.  It  was  when  music  took  hold  of  them,  even 
though  he  was  setting  verses  of  flaccid  quality,  that  all  were  lifted  out 
of  themselves.  Not  until  his  last  year  did  he  really  leave  them  behind. 
The  pessimistic  Winterreise  puzzled  them  because  the  mood  of  sociable 
gaiety  was  missing.  The  String  quintet,  the  'Unfinished'  and  final 
C  major  symphonies  might  have  touched  them,  but  these  works,  of  a 
different  Schubert,  lay  for  years  unseen,  unperformed,  unknown. 

What  had  been  labelled  Biedermeier  Vienna  consisted  especially  of 
musicians,  writers  and  delineative  artists  (accountable  for  the  abun- 
dance of  sketches  and  reminiscenses  of  Schubert  and  his  cronies).  The 
artists  were  abetted  by  lawyers,  merchants,  civic  and  court  officials, 
professors,  doctors.  Almost  all  were  ardent  amateurs  who  visited  each 
other's  homes  to  revel  in  sentiment  together. 

Karl  Kobald  has  opened  his  book  'Franz  Schubert  and  his  times'  with 
a  chapter  on  The  Vienna  of  Biedermeier',  that  romantic  phenomenon 
which  the  translator  (Beatrice  Marshall)  there  describes:  'Biedermeier 
was  originally  a  comic  figure  whose  verses,  Biedermeierlieder,  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Fliegende  Blatter.  His  name,  used  to  denote  an  honest, 
ingenuous  kind  of  Philistine,  became  proverbial.  It  was  given  to  a 
period  —  Biedermeierzeit  —  when  people  with  simple  tastes  culti- 
vated music  and  art  inexpensively.  .  .  .  Today  it  is  associated  with 
Biedermeierstil,  i.e.,  Chippendale  furniture,  polished  floors,  decorations 
of  true  lovers'  knots  and  garlands  of  roses,  and  dresses  with  full  skirts 
and  flounces.' 

Kobald  gives  a  picture  of  the  Biedermeier  efflorescence  in  appropri- 
ately flowery  language:  'There  was  singing,  dancing  and  social  games. 
Then  shyly,  a  somewhat  corpulent  little  young  man  would  go  to  the 
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piano  —  Franz  Schubert,  the  genius  of  the  party  —  and  begin  to  impro- 
vise. His  short  thick  fingers  glided  over  the  keys  of  the  Streicher  instru- 
ment, from  which  he  brought  forth  wonderful  pictures  in  sound  which 
flooded  the  room  with  beauty.  Often  he  would  play  duets  with  the 
daughter  of  the  house  or  with  his  friend  the  medical  practitioner,  Josef 
von  Gahy.  And  the  whole  family  and  all  the  guests  of  the  house 
gathered  round  the  little  spectacled  man,  the  musician  absorbed  in  the 
sweet  sounds  he  was  producing.  Now  and  again  he  would  raise  fiery 
and  melancholy  eyes  to  his  spell-bound  listeners  .  .  .  this  prince  of 
genius-land  who  strewed  with  generous  hands  the  pearls  of  his  soul 
before  the  reverently  attentive  audience.  Walls  and  doors  began  to 
ring,  the  room  changed  into  an  arena  for  the  singing  muses  and  graces. 
The  miracle  of  human  genius  transformed  this  little  everyday  life  into 
a  dream-world  of  divinest  beauty.  And  late  at  night  when  the  party 
broke  up  still  saturated  with  Schubert's  music,  humming  his  melodies 
to  themselves,  alone  or  in  groups,  the  guests,  in  the  light  of  flickering 
lanterns,  made  their  way  home  through  the  quiet  narrow  streets  and 
benighted  courts  and  alleys  of  the  deserted  Glacis/ 

The  Schubertiaden  were  not  wholly  dedicated  to  sentiment.  If  the 
hearers  were  moved  to  tears,  which  sometimes  happened  even  among 
the  men,  good  cheer  was  not  long  absent.  Punch  was  handed  around, 
and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  vows  of  long-lasting  friendship 
would  be  made  with  the  adoption  of  the  intimate  '6u' .  Schubert's 
music  was  a  social  effluvium  written  for  piano  solo,  piano  duet,  chamber 
combinations,  vocal  groups  or  solo  voice,  quite  in  compliance  with 
who  happened  to  be  available  to  try  them  out.  He  could  change  the 
mood  in  a  moment,  oblige  with  his  own  waltzes  (sometimes  impro- 
vised) —  this  was  the  day  of  Lanner  and  the  senior  Johann  Strauss  —  , 
while  the  others  danced  even  into  the  morning  hours. 

Public  concerts  were  few  in  those  times;  even  Beethoven  seldom 
ventured  an  'Academy'  for  his  own  benefit,  and  Schubert  ventured 
only  one.  It  was  in  his  last  year  and  was  crowded  —  with  the  host  of 
his  devoted  friends  (including  every  solo  performer  on  the  stage). 
Schubert  made  eight  hundred  florins,  probably  the  largest  sum  that 
he  ever  took  at  one  time.  He  was  always  short  of  money.  He  constantly 
attempted  to  set  opera  librettos,  well  knowing  that  a  successful  opera 
was  the  surest  road  to  fame  and  affluence.  Only  two  achieved  the  stage 
while  he  lived,  and  were  promptly  forgotten.  {'Die  Zwillingsbruder'  and 
'Die  Zauberharfer'  were  mounted  in  1820.  The  charming  incidental 
music  to  the  play  'Rosamunde'  could  not  survive  its  text.) 

This  was  the  age  of  the  amateur.  Most  performances  were  by  ama- 
teurs, bolstered  by  professional  players.  The  Augarten  concerts  were 
like  this.  The  transformation  from  a  limited  aristocratic  dilettantism 
to  a  more  general  movement  is  attributed  to  the  social  change  spurred 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Gesellschaften  were  organized 
everywhere:  The  'Societies'  at  Linz  and  in  Graz  received  Schubert, 
performed  his  music  and  made  him  an  'honorary  member'.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  these  two  middle  class  'Gesellschaften'  were  preceded  in 
Vienna  by  societies  under  noble  auspices  in  the  spirit  of  the  18th 
century:  The  'Society  of  Associated  Cavaliers',  founded  by  Baron 
Gottfried  van  Swieten  and  the  'Society  of  Noble  Ladies  for  the  Promo- 
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tion  of  the  Good  and  the  Useful'.  Josef  Sonnleithner  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  latter,  founded  in  1814.  There  was  the  Concert  Spirituel  founded 
in  1819  by  Gebauer.  Far  less  exclusive  was  the  Gesellschaft  der  Muslk- 
freunde,  with  no  claim  to  rank  in  its  attendance,  which  gave  concerts 
to  large  crowds  in  the  Riding  School  at  the  Hofburg.  This  society  took 
pride  in  its  amateur  standing  and  refused  membership  to  their  warmest 
adherents  when  they  became  professional  singers  at  the  Couit  Opera. 
Schubert  was  an  honorary  member,  later  appointed  to  their  board,  and 
was  grateful  when  one  of  his  songs  was  chosen  for  each  of  their  pro- 
grams. A  'Kleine  Verein'  of  the  Musikfreunde  was  semi-public.  It  was 
free,  but  tickets  had  to  be  distributed  in  advance  on  account  of  limita- 
tion of  space. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Schubert  was  quite  content  with  his 
busy  round  of  Schubertiaden  in  private  houses,  which  filled  his  eve- 
nings after  a  day  of  composing.  It  was  a  convivial  life.  He  was  much 
loved  by  those  of  his  many  friends  who  knew  him  well  and  understood 
his  occasional  moods.  Among  these  were  the  four  Frohlich  sisters,  all 
singers,  all  good  looking.  Kathi,  the  youngest  of  these  (it  was  she  who 
was  courted  in  vain  by  Grillparzer)  wrote  of  his  simplicity:  'Yes,  indeed, 
our  poor  Schubert,  his  was  a  wonderful  nature.  Never  was  he  envious 
and  jealous  as  so  many  others  are.  On  the  contrary,  if  something 
beautiful  in  the  way  of  music  was  performed,  he  would  put  his  hands 
together  against  his  mouth  and  sit  there  quite  enraptured.  The  in- 
nocence and  simplicity  of  his  nature  were  quite  indescribable.  Very 
often  he  would  sit  with  us  on  the  sofa,  joyfully  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
say:  'Today  I  have  done  something  which  is  really  good."  ' 

The  Schubertiaden  were  his  delight,  but  provided  no  living.  He  disliked 
teaching  and  had  few  commissions.  His  dedications  were  seldom 
mercenary  —  they  were  usually  gifts  to  the  performer  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  Publication  by  subscription  never  came  his  way. 

It  was  in  his  last  three  years  that  his  status  began  to  change.  Publishers 
began  to  take  notice.  He  could  pay  his  petty  debts  and  no  longer  had 
to  depend  on  a  friend  for  a  lodging.  But  at  the  moment  when  his 
musical  plans  began  to  extend  beyorrd  the  customary  household  re- 
quirements for  performers  and  pleasure,  there  descended  upon  him 
the  illness  which  was  to  finish  him  in  his  thirty-second  year.  In  his  last 
months  he  entertained  soaring  symphonic  thoughts.  He  had  never 
finished  a  symphony  after  1818  (unless  the  apocryphal  Gastein  sym- 
phony of  1825  be  called  one),  for  one  reason  because  there  were  no 
orchestras  at  hand  to  perform  it.  The  great  C  major  was  one  of  those 
works  where  the  composer,  with  no  prospect  of  a  performance,  lets  his 
imagination  range  at  will  solely  for  his  own  personal  satisfaction.  This 
was  not  the  first  case  of  the  sort.  Mozart's  superlative  last  three  ap- 
parently passed  unnoticed  while  he  lived.  None  of  Beethoven's  nine 
could  find  an  adequate  performance  in  Vienna.  Schubert's  C  major 
could  find  no  performance  there.  Even  beyond  Vienna,  in  Paris  and 
London,  where  his  songs  were  beginning  to  penetrate  at  last,  there  was 
no  orchestra  capable  of  bringing  it  to  life.  These  posthumous  works 
were  not  of  Schubert's  Vienna,  nor  was  Vienna  the  first  center  to  awake 
to  them. 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Pierre  Boulez,  composer,  and  conductor  of  the  South  West 
German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel  Ancerl,  newly 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles  Wilson,  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will   conduct  on  July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available  on 
April  1  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


TANGLEWOOD  1970 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller  have  been  appointed  Artistic  Direc- 
tors at  Tanglewood  beginning  in  1970,  it  was  announced  on  February  18 
by  Talcott  M.  Banks,  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  addition,  Leonard  Bernstein  has  agreed  to  serve  as  Ad- 
viser to  Tanglewood.  Both  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  are  part  of  Tanglewood,  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  of  which  William  Steinberg  will  become  Music  Direc- 
tor this  fall. 
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Mr  Ozawa,  who  was  a  student  at  Tanglewood  in  1960  at  the  invitation 
of  Charles  Munch,  is  Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Symphony,  has 
served  as  director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival  and  Japan  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  will  become  Music  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  in  1970.  His  primary  responsibility  at  Tanglewood  will  be 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  summer  concert  season  of  which  he 
will  be  principal  conductor,  and  the  other  concerts  comprising  the 
Berkshire  Festival. 

Mr  Schuller,  president  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
noted  American  composer,  has  been  a  teacher  and  then  head  of  Con- 
temporary Music  Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  during  the 
tenure  of  Erich  Leinsdorf,  who  has  resigned  from  his  present  position 
as  Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  the  end  of  the  1969  session. 
Mr  Schuller's  principal  concern  will  be  the  educational  activities  at 
Tanglewood  including  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Boston  University 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  also  operate  programs  at 
Tanglewood  in  cooperation  with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Joseph  Sil- 
verstein,  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  continue 
as  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

Mr  Bernstein,  who  was  a  student  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  the  original 
session  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1940  and  taught  on  the  faculty 
there  in  many  subsequent  summers,  will  hold  the  title  of  Adviser  to 
Tanglewood.  Although  Mr  Bernstein  will  not  return  to  residence  at 
Tanglewood,  his  long-term  connection  with  Tanglewood  will  be  for- 
malized in  the  principally  consultative  functions  of  the  post. 

Mr  Schuller  and  Mr  Ozawa,  with  the  advice  of  Mr  Bernstein,  will  begin 
definite  planning  for  1970  and  ensuing  seasons  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
expected  that  both  William  Steinberg  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  will  conduct 
at  Tanglewood.  The  announcement  of  more  detailed  programs  and 
activities  will  be  made  at  appropriate  times. 

'It  is  a  most  happy  occasion  for  me  to  announce  that  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
Gunther  Schuller  have  agreed  to  undertake  the  artistic  leadership  of  the 
Orchestra's  affairs  at  Tanglewood,'  said  Talcott  M.  Banks  in  announcing 
the  appointments.  'The  Trustees  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
new  directions  they  will  plan  for  us  beginning  in  1970.  The  traditions 
of  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  well  served  by 
the  contemporary  outlook  and  varied  activities  of  these  great  young 
artists  who  honor  us  by  their  interest.' 

'I  am  delighted  to  renew  my  warm  and  sentimental  connection  with 
Tanglewood/  said  Leonard  Bernstein,  'and  to  participate,  if  only  in  this 
honorary  capacity,  in  the  fulfillment  of  Serge  Koussevitzky's  dream.  It 
will  also  be  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  my  dear  friends  and 
esteemed  colleagues  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Gunther  Schuller.' 

'My  first  months  in  America  were  spent  on  the  beautiful  Tanglewood 
grounds,'  said  Seiji  Ozawa.  'The  honor  I  feel  at  becoming  Artistic  Direc- 
tor adds  to  my  happiness  in  rejoining  Lenny  and  my  friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  My  only  sadness  is  that  Charles  Munch  is  not  still 
here  to  share  our  joy.' 
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'I  am  honored/  said  Gunther  Schuller,  'to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  Artistic  Director  at  Tanglewood  and  look  forward  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  opportunity  of  continuing  the  work  of  Koussevitzky, 
Copland,  Munch,  and  Leinsdorf  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  In  its  29 
years,  Tanglewood  has  provided  unexcelled  opportunity  for  young 
people  from  all  over  the  world  to  develop  their  musical  talents  under 
the  guidance  of  a  renowned  faculty  and  in  the  most  idyllic  surroundings. 
It  will  be  a  privilege  to  work  with  my  eminent  colleagues  and  friends  in 
continuing  to  fulfill  the  magnificent  dream  Serge  Koussevitzky  had  so 
many  years  ago  and  made  a  reality  through  the  instrument  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.' 

'As  the  future  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  I  am 
very  happy  to  know  that  the  Tanglewood  enterprise  will  be  in  such 
eminent  hands,'  said  William  Steinberg,  Music  Director-Designate. 

Commenting  on  the  recent  announcement  about  Tanglewood  1970 
Erich  Leinsdorf  has  said,  'The  plans  for  the  diversified  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival couldn't  have  been  better  considered.  I  take  particular  pride  that 
Gunther  Schuller,  whom  I  brought  to  Tanglewood,  is  now  taking  over 
the  leadership  of  the  Music  Center.  That  the  concerts  in  the  Shed  will 
be  well  planned  and  adventurous  is  guaranteed  by  the  identity  of  the 
new  leadership.' 


THE  CONDUCTOR 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to 
Boston  from  New  York  City,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  a  conductor  and  on  the  musi- 
cal staff  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany. He  returns  regularly  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  a  guest  conductor;  last  sea- 
son he  directed  performances  of  Mozart's 
The  marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  season  he 
has  conducted  the  Company's  production 

Buck  Hoeffier  of  Madam  Butterfly. 

Charles  Wilson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Music  in  1960 

from  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  conducted  concerts  by  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras,  and  as  head  of 
vocal  music  activities  prepared  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Berkshire 
Chorus  for  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  including  the  German  Requiem. 
As  head  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal  music  department,  he 
has  already  done  much  for  solo  vocal  music  at  Tanglewood;  he  or- 
ganized four  lieder  recitals  by  fellowship  students  during  the  1968 
session.  He  was  also  accompanist  for  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  in  her  Prelude 
concert. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  Charles  Wilson  has  been  appointed 
principal  resident  conductor  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1969. 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 

BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


DUCBZA] 
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ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present 

TWO  FINAL  CONCERTS  OF  THE  SEASON 
JORDAN  HALL  AT  8.30 


Wednesday  Apr 
THE  BOSTON 

il  2 
STRING  SINFONIETTA 

George  Zazofsky,  Gottfried  Wilfinger,  John  Korman,  Christopher  Kimber,  Harry 
Dickson,   Herman  Silberman,  Stanley   Benson,  Earl   Hedberg,  Yizhak  Schotten, 
Robert  Ripley,  Ronald  Feldman,  Henry  Portnoi. 
with  James  Pappoutsakis  flute 

BOYCE 

Symphony  no.  1  in  B  flat  major 

MOZART 

Divertimento  in  F  major  K.  138 

CP.E.  BACH 

Concerto  for  flute  and  string  orchestra 
in  D  minor 

ROUSSEL 

Sinfonietta  for  strings  op.  52 

MEKEEL 

String  figures  disentangled  by  a  flute 
world  premiere 

HANDEL 

Concerto  grosso  in  A  minor  op.  6  no.  4 

Monday  April  14 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 
Silverstein,  Fine,  Eskin,  Portnoi,  Dwyer,  Gomberg,  Cioffi, 
Walt,  Stagliano,  Ghitalla,  Gibson,  Firth,  Kalish 

Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  March  28  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  March  29  at  8.30 

HENRY  LEWIS     conductor 

ROSSINI  Overture  to  'Le  siege  de  Corinthe' 

NIELSEN  Symphony  no.  3  op.  27  'Sinfonia  espansiva' 

BRAHMS  Piano  concerto  no.  2  in  B  flat  op.  83 

CLIFFORD  CURZON 


Tuesday  evening  April  1  at  7.30 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Thursday  evening  April  3  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  4  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  5  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55* 

JOHN  BROWNING 

BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  6  in  A 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BACH 

Suite  no.  1  in  C  BWV1066 

BRUCH 

Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

STRAVINSKY 

Symphony  in  C 
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Tuesday  evening  April  15  at  8.30 
ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 
BRUCH 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 


Thursday  evening  April  17  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  18  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  19  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

JANE  MARSH     soprano 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     contralto 

PLACIDO  DOMINGO     tenor 

SHERRILL  MILNES     bass 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

ALFRED  NASH  PATTERSON     conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON     conductor 


SCHOENBERG 
BEETHOVEN 


A  survivor  from  Warsaw  op.  46 
Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor  op.  125 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


ItC/l 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


beinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 
Artur  Rubinstein 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Erich  Leinsdorf 

•aViowt 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 
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In  case  the  concert 


oMOUICI   ©riCI.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 

Boston's  Best 

Italian  Restaurant! 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


U 
U 


DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 
Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.    Start 
anytime;   graduate  when   ready.     One   Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for    "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  730  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Radio  Shack  Corp.  •  167  Washington  Street 

Lafayette  Radio  •  584  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Lechmere  Sales  Co.   •   88  First  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  Street 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


GARRARD,   WESTBURY,    N.Y.    1  1  590" 

British  Industries  Co.,  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Vah 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

t.o.  HUH     lea 


Brilliant  scoring! 


The  same  footwear  that's  helped  produce  such  great 
scores  for  leading  sports  teams,  also  has  a  talent  for 
just  playing  around.  Equally  noteworthy  performers 
. . .  Converse/Hodgman  foul  weather  clothing  and  boots 
for  hunting,  fishing,  boating. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 
LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 
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Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


£y4bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boyiston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


"oeSTILLEO  AND  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND       SIENDEO  06  PROOF  m 
THE  BVCW1NOHAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 


Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Polcari's 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


IE  RITZ^? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE 


FOR 
ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    Br   U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER    OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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M 
U 


GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing  of  music.  f£M 


M 
U 


I 
C 


For    information    write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


I 

C 


MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS     •      QUAIL     •      SQUABS 
O^S^^*  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^«L(2^2    -  •      IKIillh 

^XX^-^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE... 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 

with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for  yOU 

the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned.  **ir^i» 

Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail-  xievgr 

able  to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it  come 

that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think  ^    *^c 

you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we  SGCOXld 
will  execute  your  wishes. 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


U  N 
TRl 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  *  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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FUTURE  PROGRAM 


TENTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 


BRUCH 


Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

For  his  last  concert  in  the  Tuesday  A  series  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Erich  Leinsdorf  has  invited  Joseph  Silver- 
stein  to  be  soloist  in  Bruch's  Scottish  fantasy.  This  concerto  in  four 
movements  was  written  in  1879  for  Sarasate,  who  gave  the  first  per- 
formance in  Hamburg  the  following  September.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  played  the  work  many  times  between  1888  and  1922,  but  it 
has  not  been  heard  since.  The  concert  on  April  15  will  be  televised  in 
color  by  WGBH. 


program  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

y 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOngwood  6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN, 

M.MUS. 

PIANO 

Telephone: 

88  EXETER  STREET 

KEnmore  6-4062 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

« 

"Mr. 

Sullo's 

piano 

olaying  represents  genuine  musical ity  and  a  formidable  technic." 
Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe/'  4/18/53 

SALVATORE 

SULLO 

-  PIANO 

Foreign 

judge 

at  Fina 

I  Degree  Exams  in  Principa 

!   Italian  Conservatories:  -1965  and  1967 

2Micr 

ielang 

elo  St. 

,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  227-8591 

MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


A  SELECTION  OF  RECORDINGS  BY  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
under  the  direction  of 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  6;  Slavonic  dances  no.  2  and  8 


3017 


HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  93;  Symphony  no.  96  'The  Miracle' 

MENDELSSOHN 

Incidental  music  to  A  midsummer  night's  dream 
(Peardon,  Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus) 


3030 


2673 


MOZART 

Symphony  no.  41  'The  Jupiter';  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
Requiem  Mass  (for  President  John  F.  Kennedy)  (2  records) 

RAVEL 

Piano  concerto  in  G  (Hollander)  with 
DELLO  JOIO     Fantasy  and  variations 


2694 
7030 


2667 


STRAUSS 

Ein  Heldenleben 

Salome  excerpts;  Egyptian  Helen  excerpts  (Price) 


2641 
2849 


STRAVINSKY 
Firebird  suite  with 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV     'Le  coq  d'or'  suite 


2725 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Rubinstein) 
Piano  concerto  no.  1  (Dichter) 
Violin  concerto  (Perlman)  with 
DVORAK     Romance  (Perlman) 


2681 
2954 
3014 


VERDI 

Requiem  (Nilsson,  Chookasian,  Bergonzi,  Flagello, 
Chorus  pro  Musica)  (2  records) 

Stereo  records  are  prefixed  LSC;  mono  LM 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 


[MBZ/D 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


B  O  STON 
SYMPHONY 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  B  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


-*-* 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to   modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 


Insurance  Since  1876 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


'ednesday  April  30  at  11.45  am  is  now  the  date  and  time  sched- 
uled for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Symphony  Hall.  This 
season's  meeting  will  be  more  elaborate  than  those  of  previous 
years.  Since  it  takes  place  during  the  Pops  season,  Friends  will  sit 
at  the  Pops  tables  and  will  hear  Arthur  Fiedler  rehearsing  the  Pops 
Orchestra. 

After  about  a  half  an  hour  of  rehearsal,  Talcott  M.  Banks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  speak.  Cocktails  will  then  be 
served  in  the  foyer,  followed  by  a  box  luncheon  with  coffee  at 
the  tables  in  the  Hall.  Friends  will  be  asked  to  sit  in  groups  of 
four,  so  that  members  of  the  Orchestra  may  join  them  for  lunch 
at  the  tables.  For  those  who  stay  after  the  formal  part  of  the 
meeting  is  over,  a  charge  of  $3  per  person  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  cocktails  and  luncheon. 

Any  member  of  the  Friends  who  does  not  receive  an  invitation 
by  April  4  is  asked  to  call  Mrs  Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 
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A  lovely  meld  of  rayon/nylon. 
The  slash  neckline  and  seam 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 
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SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.    BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 
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member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 


Here  and  now  .  .  . 
the  belted 
jumper-dress 
with  its  own 
print  sleeves 
BY    KASPER 
FOR 

JOAN   LESLIE 
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fifth  floor 
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"But  Doctor,  taking  my  sinuses  to  Arizona 
means  leaving  my  broker  behind." 


How  is  this  man  going  to  breathe  free  and  easy  in  Arizona,  if  his 
investments  are  suffocating  back  in  New  England? 

Who'll  be  clipping  his  coupons?  Exercising  his  options?  Keeping 
track  of  his  taxes?  If  this  man  had  an  Old  Colony  Standby  Trust, 
we'd  be  doing  all  that. 

And  that's  how  a  Standby  Trust  works  for  you.  If  you're  incapac- 
itated, Old  Colony  steps  in  and  supervises  your  portfolio  until  you 
are  able  to  resume  the  burden.  Or  someday  you  might  just  want  to 
prescribe  a  vacation  for  yourself. 

The  rest  of  the  time  you  maintain  complete  control  of  your  port- 
folio, leaving  only  the  administrative  chores  to  us. 

After  your  death  we  care  for  your  Standby  Trust  just  as  if  it  were 
a  Living  Trust.  That  means  your  Standby  Trust  continues  without 
interruption,  providing  income  —  and  perhaps  much-needed  prin- 
cipal —  for  your  family  in  a  period  of  stress. 

Why  not  talk  to  us  about  a  Standby  Trust.  And  breathe  easier. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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SIXTH  PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  1   1969  at  7.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont'  op.  84 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 

Adagio  molto- allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:  allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Finale:  adagio- allegro  molto  vivace 


intermission 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records 
by  Michael  Steinberg,  music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


Berlioz,  Davis,  Romeo  &  Juliet 


Berlioz's  dramatic  symphony, 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  almost  unknown 
in  this  century  and  this  country 
until  Toscanini  restored  it  to  the 
living  repertory  less  than  30  years 
ago,  now  gets  its  first  good  record- 
ing. The  conductor  is  Colin 
Davis,  the  best  Berlioz  man 
around  for  some  years  now,  and 
the  forces  he  leads  are  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Chorus,  the  John  Alldis 
Choir,  the  vocal  soloists  Patricia 
Kern,  Robert  Tear,  and  John 
Shirley-Quirk  (Philips).  Romeo  et 
Juliette  is  a  great  work,  fasci- 
natingly original  as  a  musico- 
dramatic  concept,  and  attaining 
astonishing  heights  of  compas- 
sion, fantasy,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  On  the  RCA  recording  of 
Toscanini's  1947  broadcast,  you 
can  hear  him  handle  some  pass- 
ages with  incomparable  skill; 
Davis,  however,  maintains  a  re- 
markable level  throughout,  and, 
with  his  sense  of  pace  and  con- 
tinuity, animation,  and  refine- 
ment of  sensibility,  he  is  far 
ahead  of  any  more  recent  compe- 
tition. This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  valuable 
issues  in  a  long  time. 

Even  if  the  Romeo  finale  con- 
tains some  pompously  conven- 
tional music,  there  is  no  vulgarity 
about  this  work.  I  am  not  sure 
that  can  be  said 
about  the 
Franck  D  minor 
Symphony,  a 
work  most  of 


whose  performances  tend  to  in- 
flate what  is  already  questionable 
about  it.  One  performance  that 
does  not  is  Otto  Klemperer's  with 
the  New  Philharmonia  (Angel). 
Neither  strident  nor  sentimental, 
this  reading  makes  the  most  of 
the  genuinely  imposing  musical 
qualities  of  the  work.  Klemperer's 
conducting  is  especially  strong  in 
matters  of  rhythmic  and  textural 
definition,  and  with  Monteux's 
(RCA),  this  is  as  splendid  a  re- 
cording of  the  D  minor  Symphony 
as  you  can  now  get. 

Two  records,  finally,  more  for 
fun.  One  has  delightful  and 
brightly  scored  orchestral  pieces 
by  Glinka,  including  "Jota  ara- 
gonesa,"  ''Summer  Night  in 
Madrid,"  "Kamarinskaya,"  the 
"Valse-Fantaisie,"  and  excerpts 
from  his  opera  Ruslan  and  hud- 
mila,  all  of  it  played  with  enor- 
mous vitality  by  the  USSR  Sym- 
phony under  Yevgeny  Svetlanov 
(Melodiya- Angel).  The  other  is 
still  more  Spanish,  comprising  de 
Falla's  complete  El  amor  brujo,  the 
Intermezzo  from  Goyescas  by 
Granados,  and  Ravel's  "Pavane" 
and  "Alborada  del  gracioso,"  all 
excellently  done  by  the  New 
Philharmonia,  Rafael  Fruehbeck 
de  Burgos  conducting,  and  with 
Nati  Mistral  as  the  hot  vocalist 
in  the  de  Falla  (London). 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  Netu 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (J 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C 


A  FULL \ 
SERVICE 
BANK. 
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Our  Children's  Shop  is  Ready  for  Easter 

with   everything  for   babies   and   their  older  siblings. 

©There  are  handmade  blankets,  wrappers,  bibs,  and 
bonnets;  hand-smocked  dresses  and  Easter  pocket- 
books  for  little  girls  and  for  their  brothers  handmade 
suits  and  sweaters.  And  games  and  toys  for  all. 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 


*76e  fafe  SucLofrett 

Before  Symphony 

^*«*V«Q>  After  Symphony 

COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  - 1  P.M. 


DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Hardtop  Sedan  deVi lie.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 

The  splendor  of  the  most  special  occasion  is  rivaled 

only  by  the  pleasure  of  journeying  there  in  a  Cadillac.  After 

an  evening  with  Cadillac,  you'll  find  it  difficult 

to  return  to  ordinary  motoring. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 
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Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  ■  Back  Bay 
(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Can  You  Put  An 
Orchestra  Into  A  Small 

Wooden  Box? 


§e^r  as  TOY. 


95  Vassar  St. 

Cambridge 

864-HIFI 

677  Main  St. 
Waltham 
893-HIFI 


JORDAN  MARSH 


For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  Its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats  .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  m  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND   FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


Play  the 

~    game  in 
Converse 
...the  pros 

$  do. 


More  pros  wear 
Converse  basket- 
ball shoes  than 
any  other  kind.  Why 
shouldn't  you  score 
this  great  pro  look  too, 
whatever  your  game. . . 
shooting  backyard  baskets 
or  shooting  the  breeze 
over  the  barbecue. 


•  converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Overture  to  'Egmont'  op.  84 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's 
play  in  1810,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  a  production  by  Hartl  in  the  Hof- 
burg  Theater,  Vienna,  on  May  24  of  that  year.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
first  performance  of  the  Overture  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel  on  Decem- 
ber 16  1881,  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly  there 
are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Beetho- 
ven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  music  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the 
overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  terrorizes 
the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under  the 
decree  that  'two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are, 
without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason';  the  dumb  anger  of  the 
citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and 
idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail 
and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange,  in  which 
Orange  urges  his  friend  to  flee  with  him,  and  save  his  life.  'For 
Goethe/  writes  Georg  Brandes,  'this  becomes  the  contrast  between 
the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the  genial,  carefree 
soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the  stars  and  rejecting 
judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is  indeed 
blood  of  his  blood.'  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene  by  scene  in  the 
ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the  romantic 
martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not  have 
fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827, 
that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted;  if  he  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them.  'Had  I 
been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a 
dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then 
are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?' 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  original  manuscript  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  is  lost 
and  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  date  of  its  composition.  Sketches  for  the 
last  movement  were  found  among  the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the 
young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  in  1795.  The  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  on  April  2  1800.  The  orchestral  parts  were 
published  at  the  end  of  1801  by  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel;  the  full  score  was 
printed  in  1820.  The  dedication  was  to  Baron  van  Swieten.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  no.  1  on  October  28  1881  under 
Georg  Henschel. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  'for  his  own  benefit', 
after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  symphony  of  Mozart  and 
airs  from  Haydn's  'Creation',  submitted  his  popular  septet,  and  one  of 
his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course,  the  solo  part;  he  also  impro- 
vised upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  presented  to  the  audience  his 
newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The  concert  was  received  with 
marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of  critical  approval.  Indeed  the 
young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation  in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with 
almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation,  who  had  written  a  number  of 
sonatas,  trios,  sets  of  variations.  In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet 
committed  himself,  save  in  two  early  cantatas  (never  published)  and  in 
the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B  flat  and  in  C)  which  he  had  written  a  few 
years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  introductory  adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems  to 
take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  introduc- 
tions of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come.  There 
once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because  the  com- 
poser chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead  his  hearers 
into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main  theme  which 
proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its  tonic.  With  this 
polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one  key  to  another  without 
ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  contrasting,  and  'feminine' 
character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring  into  play  the  alternate 
blending  voices  of  the  woodwinds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspirations 
which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the  composer 
begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  could  have  been  sug- 
gested by  his  recent  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention, 
the  development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and 
charming  significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instru- 
ments confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the 
first  movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and 
distinct,  speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 
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The  'Minuet',  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo  with 
its  swifter  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace.  Although  the  repeats,  the 
trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted  mold  of  the  Haydnesque 
minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine  whims  of  modulation  and 
stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way  which  disturbed  the  pedants  of 
the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo  'of  exquisite  freshness,  light- 
ness, and  grace  —  the  one  true  original  thing  in  this  symphony'. 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in  which 
the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by  bit,  that 
Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice  of  omitting 
these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved  to  laughter.  The 
key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the  typical  eighteenth-century 
sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more  than  the  others  with  current 
ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us  say,  upon  a  form  which  had 
reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  perfect  crystallization,  and  after 
which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a  new  path. 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 


Beethoven  composed  the  Eroica  Symphony  between  1802  and  1804,  and  the 
first  performance  took  place  privately  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna  in  December  1804,  Beethoven  himself  directing.  The  first  public  perform- 
ance was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  April  7  1805.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  November  18  1881  under  Georg 
Henschel's  direction.  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
recorded  the  Eroica  Symphony  for  RCA. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Three  or  four  exceptions  in  a  century  add  up  to  proof  rather  than  dis- 
proof of  the  notion  that  good  composers  make  bad  music  critics.  As  a 
rule,  no  amount  of  acuity  is  enough  with  which  to  alter  the  essentially 
inverse  relation  between  writing  music  and  writing  about  it. 

To  an  extent  this  may  explain  also  why  composers  are  not  much  given 
to  showing  favoritism  among  their  own  creations.  It  is  as  if  acknow- 
ledging particular  pride  in  one  or  another  achievement  perforce  would 
imply  something  less  than  doting  approval  of  their  others. 

Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  self-criticism,  a  capacity  for  which 
is  an  incalculably  valuable  adjunct  to  genius.  The  contention  alludes 
rather,  and  only,  to  what  composers  say  about  their  music. 

Not  unnaturally  the  creative  posture  tends  to  be  that  all  of  one's  works 
are  equally  worthy  (or  equally  unworthy,  as  with  the  self-abnegating 
Brahms  —  the  effect  is  the  same).  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  sort 
of  impartiality  is  eminently  practical:  would  conductors  rush  to  per- 
form any  piece  assigned  an  unimpressive  rank-order  position  by  the 
composer  himself? 
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Not  even  Beethoven,  who  flouted  convention  routinely,  was  about  to 
sell  any  of  his  music  short  with  words  from  which  anyone  might  draw  a 
comparative  value  judgment.  So  far  as  the  world  knew,  no  progeny  of 
this  prolific  genius  ever  enjoyed  his  affection  at  the  expense  of  another. 

But  one  work  did  earn  a  special  place  in  Beethoven's  heart  and  mind. 
And  just  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  un- 
equivocally honest  about  it. 

It  happened  in  the  summer  of  1817,  part  of  which  Beethoven  spent  in 
Heiligenstadt,  not  far  from  Vienna,  'taking  the  baths'  to  clear  up  the 
after  effects  of  what  he  called  'a  severe  and  feverish  catarrh'.  At  day's 
end  he  frequently  journeyed  to  nearby  Nussdorf  (whither  he  moved  in 
late  June  or  early  July)  to  enjoy  a  fish  dinner  and  an  evening  of  con- 
versation at  the  tavern  known  as  zur  Rose.  The  poet  Christoph  Kuffner, 
who  was  himself  summering  in  Heiligenstadt,  often  went  along  with 
the  composer.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  reports  that  on  one  of  these 
prandial  occasions,  when  Beethoven  'was  amiably  disposed',  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  ensued: 

K.  —  Tell  me  frankly,  which  is  your  favorite  among  your  symphonies? 
B.  —  [in  great  good  humor]  Eh!  Eh!  The  Eroica. 
K.  —  I  should  have  guessed  the  C  minor. 
B.  —  No;  the  Eroica. 

So,  then,  five  years  after  he  had  completed  all  but  the  last  of  his  sym- 
phonies Beethoven  esteemed  the  Eroica  above  any  of  the  others! 

(We  are  obliged  to  leave  moot  the  composer's  similarly  a  posteriori 
perspective  in  the  wake  of  the  Ninth,  if  only  because  he  died  before  at- 
taining anything  like  the  same  distance  from  it  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  hybrid  Ninth 
—  'three-fourths  absolute  music  and  one-fourth  cantata',  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  once  described  it — is  not  properly  comparable  with  its  prede- 
cessors anyhow.) 

Whether  or  not  Beethoven  would  have  made  a  good  music  critic  one 
hardly  dares  to  conjecture  —  such  eminent  composer-critics  as  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz,  and  Debussy  mingled  brilliant  insights  with  evaluations 
that  posterity  reversed  as  wildly  wrong.  But  surely  Beethoven's  unlim- 
ited and  unremitting  se//-criticism  is  documented  beyond  doubt  in  the 
many  extant  sketchbooks,  not  to  mention  the  stunning  logic  of  his 
musical  thought.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  how 
uniquely  well  Beethoven  knew  his  own  measure;  how  many  creative 
artists  have  so  accurately  anticipated  the  judgment  of  history? 
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Perhaps  a  sesquicentenary  is  a  modest  milestone  in  the  context  of  world 
art  dating  from  Antiquity,  but  in  the  much  shorter  annals  of  'Western 
classical'  music  such  an  order  of  endurance  is  virtually  millennial  — 
and  the  Eroica,  having  reached  that  mark  in  the  early  1950s,  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  Beethoven's  own  confidence  in  the  score  thus  needs  no 
further  vindication,  but  the  cumulative  consensus  ought  to  be  provided 
as  a  foil  to  the  recounting  of  some  ludicrous  early  vicissitudes. 

Paul  Henry  Lang's  encapsulation  will  suffice:  he  characterized  the  op. 
55  as  'one  of  the  incomprehensible  deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  great- 
est single  step  made  by  an  individual  composer  in  the  history  of  the  sym- 
phony and  in  the  history  of  music  in  general.  .  .  .  the  Eroica  simply 
dwarfs  everything  in  its  boldness  of  conception.  .  .  .  Beethoven  him- 
self never  again  approached  his  feat  of  fiery  imagination;  he  wrote 
other,  perhaps  greater,  works,  but  he  never  again  took  such  a  fling  at 
the  universe.  Every  component  is  unusual  and  novel  but  singularly  ap- 
propriate for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  the  cult  of  one  person  but  that 
of  an  ideal,  of  heroism  itself.  The  celebrated  story  about  the  original 
dedication  of  the  work  to  Napoleon  does  not  in  the  least  alter  this  fact/ 

The  foregoing  includes  numerous  cues  worthy  of  response  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  these  follow  directly.  First,  however,  let  no  one 
doubt  that  this  work  remains  an  incomprehensible  deed;  the  genius 
that  informs  the  Eroica  has  not  been  'explained'  by  anybody,  least  of 
all  the  score-scanners.  Hopefully,  a  precis  of  the  considerable  back- 
ground data  and  some  thoughts  about  the  music  will  augment  a  listen- 
er's sensibilities.  So  instead  of  pursuing  the  dead-end  'Great  Man'  vs. 
Zeitgeist  controversy  to  which  aestheticians  are  heir  (and  historians  are 
prone),  let  it  be  agreed  operationally  —  as  lawyers  'stipulate'  and  thus 
simplify  —  that  the  Eroica  represents  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
right  man  with  the  right  music  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Given  many, 
many  pages  the  proposition  that  this  work  affected  the  course  of  West- 
ern music  could  be  documented  systematically,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  ignoring  some  highly  relevant  considerations  that  have  been  too 
often  slighted. 

The  critic  Henry  Pleasants,  in  his  sometimes  curiously  persuasive  but 
contentious  book  entitled  The  Agony  of  Modern  Music,  inveighs  against 
the  legend  that  masterworks  are  never  appreciated  in  their  own  time.  He 
demolishes  the  folklore  all  right,  but  in  doing  so  he  'throws  away'  a 
provocative  point  well  worth  pursuing:  that  contemporary  audiences 
were  ready  for  and  attuned  to  Beethoven  (for  example),  whose  opposi- 
tion came  not  from  the  public  but  from  the  musical  press  —  whereas 
the  latter  in  our  own  day  more  often  than  not  makes  common  cause 
with  composers  in  the  face  of  audience  alienation. 

Without  conceding  more  than  a  modicum  of  efficacy  in  this  argument 
(in  fairness,  its  flaws  are  better  confronted  in  the  original),  one  is  con- 
strained to  say  that  by  ignoring  the  Eroica  story  Pleasants  missed  a 
superb  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  case. 

One  reads  in  many  accounts  that  this  work  was  not  initially  a  success. 
What  one  does  not  read  is  that  the  public  was  blameless.  The  shame  of 
it  is  that  professional  musicians  so  hated  the  score  ('feared'  might  be 
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more  precise)  and  heaped  so  many  maledictions  upon  it  that  no  ticket- 
buying  audience  got  to  hear  a  note  of  the  music  until  two  years  after  its 
completion  —  and  long  after  that  in  most  of  the  world. 

The  tale  is  briefly  told,  but  certain  subtleties  need  to  be  underlined. 
Because  music  critics  in  Beethoven's  time,  as  now,  tended  to  be  mu- 
sicians, some  'feedback'  between  members  of  the  musical  press  and 
their  friends  among  working  instrumentalists  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  milieu  otherwise,  however,  was  vastly  different.  For  one  thing,  the 
Viennese  musical  scene  comprised  a  throbbing,  thriving  core  of  com- 
munity life,  so  that  coverage  of  musical  events  was  a  major  journalistic 
enterprise.  For  another,  living  composers  in  that  era  developed  box- 
office  followings  much  as  a  virtuoso  or  a  soprano  does  nowadays,  and 
consequently  any  creative  personality  was  fair  game  for  the  critics  — 
who  were  busy  building  their  own  readership  and  who  therefore,  be- 
cause the  musical  Establishment  needed  no  public  defenders,  did  not 
hesitate  to  stand  off  both  composers  and  readers  whenever  they  were 
so  inclined  (probably  their  closest  modern  counterparts  would  be  the 
free-wheeling,  often  far-ranging  sports  columnists). 

A  further  congeries  of  quite  crucial  subtleties  has  to  do  with  one  journal 
in  particular  —  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  (familiarly  known 
as  'the  AmZ'),  founded  in  1798,  which  for  decades  gave  Europe  some 
of  the  best  and  also  some  of  the  worst  music  criticism  ever  written.  It 
happens  that  the  AmZ  was  established,  subsidized,  and  given  nominal 
autonomy  by  the  powerful  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel; 
however  autonomous,  it  inevitably  served  as  well  to  publicize  the 
B.  &  H.  catalogue.  Not  unnaturally  this  firm  wanted  to  publish  Beetho- 
ven's music.  Eventually  it  did,  although  the  composer  shrewdly  found 
elaborate  excuses  for  declining  the  honor  when  Breitkopf  und  Hartel 
first  approached  him  in  1801.  Taken  altogether,  the  AmZ  view  of 
Beethoven's  works  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme;  his  own  attitudes  to- 
ward the  journal  were  less  ambivalent,  ranging  from  negative  to  very 
negative  (though  he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  influence  it  represented). 

Scholars  concur  that  there  can  be  no  seriously  questioning  the  integrity 
of  the  AmZ.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  free  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. One  is  nevertheless  reminded  of  the  stereotypic  editorial  writer 
who  infers  total  independence  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
asked  to  write  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  convictions  —  the  point  being 
that  this  kind  of  freedom  is  rather  safely  predictable  when  an  employee 
has  been  hired  for  his  like-mindedness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  objectivity 
does  have  its  human  limits;  and  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  the  Eroica  re- 
views in  the  AmZ  to  note  that  Beethoven,  in  the  winter  of  1803-04, 
rejected  and  returned  the  first  act  of  a  libretto  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  his  consideration  by  Friedrich  Rochlitz  of  Leipzig.  Herr 
Rochlitz  was  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung's  distinguished  editor! 

Nothing  was  written  about  the  first  several  performances  of  the  Eroica 
because  they  were  given  privately  (in  1804)  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  'feedback',  however;  one  gathers 
from  various  accounts  that  these  run-throughs  went  badly  and  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  did  not  like  the  music  at  all. 
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But  in  January  of  1805  the  AmZ  did  not  fail  to  have  a  critic  in  attend- 
ance for  the  semi-public  performance  given  in  the  Sunday-morning 
series  sponsored  by  Vienna  bankers  Wurth  and  Fellner.  The  AmZ  review 
read  in  part  (Constance  S.  Jolly's  translation): 

'This  long,  most  difficult  composition  is  an  extremely  drawn-out,  bold, 
and  wild  fantasy.  There  is  no  lack  of  striking  and  beautiful  passages  that 
bespeak  the  energetic  and  gifted  spirit  of  the  creator.  Very  often, 
though,  the  work  seems  to  lose  itself  in  musical  anarchy.  .  .  .  This  critic 
is  surely  one  of  Beethoven's  most  devoted  admirers,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  symphony  he  must  admit  that  he  finds  too  many  garish  and  bizarre 
elements,  making  an  overall  view  most  difficult  and  obliterating  all 
sense  of  unity/ 

One  might  say  that  with  such  'devoted  admirers'  Beethoven  needed  no 
enemies.  And  the  same  man  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  to  cover 
the  official  premiere,  conducted  by  the  composer,  on  the  evening  of 
April  7th.  This  time  he  wrote  in  the  AmZ  that 

'  .  .  .  the  symphony  would  gain  greatly  (it  lasts  a  full  hour  [!])  if 
Beethoven  could  bring  himself  to  cut  it  and  to  introduce  more  light, 
clarity,  and  unity.  .  .  .  There  is,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  usual  An- 
dante, a  Funeral  March  in  C  minor,  which  is  then  treated  fugally.  A 
fugal  movement  is  pleasing  when  order  can  be  perceived  within  the 
apparent  complexity;  when,  as  now,  coherence  escapes  the  most  atten- 
tive, unprejudiced,  and  practiced  listener,  even  after  several  hearings, 
he  is  left  confused.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  work  has 
not  been  generally  well-liked.' 

Unprejudiced!  At  this  remove  the  AmZ  coverage  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  classic  example  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  art  be  regres- 
sion in  the  service  of  the  ego,  as  the  Freudians  would  say,  then  the 
musical  Establishment's  attempt  to  put  down  the  Eroica  was  decidedly 
a  case  of  suppression  in  the  service  of  the  status  quo. 

The  composer's  own  public  soon  enough  prevailed  in  Vienna  —  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  too  long  resisted  in  any  market- 
place. But  without  Beethoven's  commanding  presence  the  Eroica  did 
not  so  readily  overcome  professional  antipathies  elsewhere.  In  liberal 
Prague  the  work  was  actually  banned  at  the  Conservatory  as  'morally 
corrupting'  (!),  and  it  remained  on  the  'forbidden'  list  for  a  full  quarter- 
century.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  the  Eroica  was  not  even  accorded 
a  rehearsal  reading  until  1815,  and  after  two  movements  had  been 
sight-read  the  musicians  themselves  laughed  the  music  into  limbo;  it 
was  not  to  emerge  for  another  decade.  So  it  went  everywhere,  even  in 
friendly  England.  As  late  as  1829,  two  years  after  Beethoven's  death, 
The  Harmonicon  could  report  that  the  op.  55  'contains  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  admiration  of  this  kind  during  three 
long  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  infinitely  too  lengthy.  ...  If  this  sym- 
phony is  not  by  some  means  abridged,  it  will  soon  fall  into  disuse.'  It 
did  not,  of  course,  either  in  London  or  wherever  audiences  were  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  music. 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr. 

President,  Samuel  Cabott  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 


Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm. 

Real  Estate  Investment 

Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer,  Dodge,  Gardner 
&  Bradford 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Hetrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 


Farley  &  Ketchum 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


f\eturn    of    the     If  lav 


BOSTON 


^Qma/Mnim. 


WELLESLEY 


f 

Spring  navy — a  traditional  New  England  favorite —  I 

is  back  at  Hurwitch  Bros,  in  the  full  force  of  fashion. 
Suits  and  costumes,  wool  and  silk  dresses,  contempo- 
rary prints.   All  often  sharply  accented  with  white. 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  best^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
h   takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  lack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


ME 


furniture 

Boston  *  Natick  •  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 

ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON   STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Worldwide  acclaim 
for  NelsonFreire! 

"A  young  lion  of  the  keyboard  . . .  clarity  of  texture 
and  terraced  dynamics  suggested  the  princely 
control  of  a  Michelangeli."      —The  London  Times 

"A  phenomenal  instrumentalist ...  his  talent  is 
very  great."  —Het  Vrije  Voke 

(The  Free  People)  Amsterdam 

"What  taste,  what  artistic  refinement!" 

—Berliner  Morgenpost 


2  RECORD       \ ,    .  — ^i 

Tchaikovsky      DehutR-°^n« 
J-oncerto  No.  i 

Xcnumann 
Concerto 


M2X  798 


n     Grieg 
Concerto 
t  ,     Liszt 
lotentanz 


Columbia 

Masterworks 

Proudly  Presents  CAspec'^^-o,setJ 

the  Recording  Debut  of  an 
Extraordinary  NewTalent* 

Nelson  Freire  has  been  astounding  critics  in 
England,  Western  Europe  and  South  America. 

Now  this  dazzling  young  pianist  can  be  heard  on 
a  specially-priced  two-record  set  from  Columbia. 
Never  before  has  a  new  artist  been  introduced  with 
so  many  major  concertos  in  one  album. 

Nelson  Freire's  debut  album  will  surely  become 
one  of  the  classic  recordings  of  our  time.  And 
make  a  magnificent  addition  to  your  record  collection. 

On  Columbia  Records® 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pasteue  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


OLIA 


Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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My  insurance  company? 


New  England  Life,  of  course,    f 
Why?  ' 


)1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY,    BOSTON 


You're  here  to  listen 

but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on    a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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Beethoven  must  have  observed  all  this  with  some  amusement.  As  early 
as  1801  he  had  written  to  his  Leipzig  confidant,  Franz  Anton  Hoff- 
meister,  about  the  Allgemelne  musikalische  Zeitung  critics:  '  ...  let 
them  talk;  they  will  certainly  never  make  anyone  immortal  by  their 
twaddle,  nor  will  they  rob  anybody  of  immortality  to  whom  Apollo  has 
decreed  it/ 

It  remains  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  Eroica  and,  inextricably,  with 
what  might  be  called  its  etymology  —  not  for  a  moment  forgetting  what 
the  arch-partisan  of  program  music,  Frederick  Niecks,  conceded  in  1906: 
that  To  speak  of  a  declared  programme  in  connection  with  the  [op. 
55]  is  saying  rather  too  much/ 

Even  the  normally  lucid  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  his  troubles  cop- 
ing with  the  'two  [literary  and  musical]  aspects'  of  the  Eroica.  Assigning 
much  more  weight  to  extramusical  qualities  than  was  his  wont,  Tovey 
has  it  that  'Beethoven  does  not  think  a  symphony  a  reasonable  vehicle 
for  a  chronological  biography  of  Napoleon;  but  he  does  think  it  the 
best  possible  way  of  expressing  his  feelings  about  heroes  and  hero- 
worship/  So  far,  perhaps,  so  good.  But  then  Tovey  adds:  'Death  must 
be  faced  by  heroes  and  hero-worshippers,  and  if  what  heroes  know 
about  it  is  of  any  value  to  mankind,  they  may  as  well  tell  us  of  their 
knowledge  while  they  are  alive/  This  passage  and  what  follows  it  is 
Tovey  at  his  most  atypically  ambiguous  and  befuddling. 

For  that  matter  the  genesis  of  the  Eroica  is  itself  anything  but  clear.  The 
truth  must  be  perceived  via  the  chronically  imperfect  memory  of  the 
composer's  factotum  and  subsequent  biographer,  Anton  Felix  Schindler. 
In  his  Beethoven  as  I  Knew  Him  Schindler  states  flatly  that  General 
Jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte  —  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court 
who  later  became  King  Karl  XIV  Johann  of  Sweden  —  suggested  to 
Beethoven  a  musical  composition  honoring  the  First  Consul  (for  whom 
Beethoven  'had  already  expressed  great  admiration',  Schindler  assures 
us).  And:  'The  idea  soon  became  a  reality  which  the  master,  having 
battled  with  his  political  scruples,  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
Sinfonia  Eroica'. 

A  few  pages  later  in  his  narrative  Schindler  says  that  a  fair  copy  of  the 
completed  score,  with  a  dedication  inscribed  simply  'Napoleon  Bona- 
parte' on  the  title-page,  'was  ready  to  be  given  to  General  Bernadotte, 
who  was  to  send  it  to  Paris,  when  the  news  reached  Vienna  that  Na- 
poleon had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French. 
It  was  Count  Lichnowsky  and  Ferdinand  Ries  who  brought  the  news  to 
Beethoven.  No  sooner  had  the  composer  heard  it  than  he  seized  the 
score,  tore  out  the  title-page  and,  cursing  the  "new  tyrant",  flung  it 
on  the  floor.' 

The  trouble  with  this  famous  anecdote  is  that  General  Bernadotte  in 
fact  was  resident  at  Vienna  only  from  5  February  through  mid-April  of 
1798,  whereas  the  Eroica  was  composed  in  1803-04.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bernadotte  planted  the  seed  just  as 
Schindler  said  he  had,  even  if  it  did  not  come  to  blossom  until  five 
years   later.    Moreover,   Ries   remembered   bringing  the   news  of  Na- 
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poleon's  accession  to  Beethoven  substantially  as  Schindler  had  chron- 
icled it.  And  finally  —  a  trifling  datum,  but  conceivably  the  most 
significant  of  all  —  note  that  on  the  copy  ostensibly  made  for  the  First 
Consul  the  composer  is  identified  as  'Louis'  van  Beethoven,  as  if  indeed 
meant  for  transmission  to  Paris.  On  the  collateral  evidence  Schindler 
can  be  faulted  on  his  careless  chronology  but  nothing  else. 

John  N.  Burk  once  suggested  that  we  have  been  reminded  'perhaps  too 
often'  of  the  scene  in  which  Beethoven  destroyed  his  original  Eroica 
dedication  (the  composer  changed  it  to  per  festeggiare  il  sovvenire  d'un 
gran  uomo —  to  extol  the  memory  of  a  great  man).  'As  one  returns  to 
it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years',  Burk  remarked,  the  music  'seems  to 
look  beyond  ...  as  if  it  never  had  anything  to  do  with  [Napoleon]'. 

To  which  a  proper  riposte  might  be  the  observation  of  Sir  George 
Grove:  'Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a 
portrait  of  Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything 
he  wrote/ 

Then  again,  there  is  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  chief  Eroica  theme  is  note 
for  note  identical  with  that  of  the  Intrade  composed  by  Mozart  in  1786 
for  his  one-act  Bastien  et  Bastienne.  Could  the  sublime  Mozart  have 
been  Beethoven's  gran  uomo  all  along? 

After  the  accession,  to  be  sure,  Beethoven  hardly  could  identify  him- 
self with  the  now-patently  totalitarian  aspirations  of  an  erstwhile  Cor- 
sican  noncom.  But  even  before  he  got  the  news  —  and  no  matter  if 
the  dedication  had  been  as  represented,  for  this  could  have  been  more 
a  gesture  of  protocol  than  an  act  of  profound  conviction  —  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Beethoven  could  have  had  in  mind  a  more  selfless  hero 
like  Egmont,  or  some  anonymous-abstract  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
associated  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  latter  is  plausible  if  only 
because  Beethoven  was  nowhere  else  so  revolutionary  himself  as  he 
had  been  in  the  Eroica. 

With  due  regard  for  the  composer's  lofty  sense  of  social  justice  the 
portents  in  this  music  are,  however,  less  political  than  personal.  On 
November  16  1801  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  old  physician- 
friend  in  Bonn,  Dr  Franz  Wegeler,  complaining  bitterly  about  the  deaf- 
ness that  was  closing  in  on  him  but  adding,  on  a  defiant  note  of  de- 
termination, 'I  will  seize  fate  by  the  throat!'  And  sometime  soon  after 
that,  according  to  Carl  Czerny  (who,  incidentally,  perceived  the  Eroica 
as  a  kind  of  sea-saga  memorial  to  Lord  Nelson!),  Beethoven  declared 
to  Wenzel  Krumpholz  that  'I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road.'  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  the  Eroica  was  Beethoven's  first  enormous  stride  down  that 
'new  road',  and  accordingly  that  the  heroism  in  this  score  was  anything 
but  autobiographical? 

Music  knows  no  more  dramatic  affirmation  of  sheer  creative  will.  Tor- 
mented by  the  klaxons  of  thundering  silence,  Beethoven  nevertheless 
marshalled  his  faculties  as  he  never  had  before.  Richard  Wagner  heard 
in  the  Marcia  funebre  a  'deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man';  in  the  Scherzo 
a  'gladly,  blithely  doing  man';  in  the  closing  Allegro  a  'man  entire,  har- 
moniously at  one  with  self,  in  the  emotions  where  the  memory  of  sorrow 
becomes  itself  the  shaping  force  of  noble  deeds'.  One  suspects  that 
the  man  was  Beethoven  himself. 
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It  has  been  written  (without  attribution  in  the  secondary  source  where 
it  was  encountered)  that  the  Immense  step  from  the  Second  symphony 
to  the  Third  is  primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did 
not  base  his  new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the 
salon  symphony  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous 
to  his  every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.'  As 
far  as  it  goes,  that  statement  is  incontestable.  The  sketchbooks  show 
that  the  opening  chords  were  originally  projected  as  a  stiff  but  not  stark 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  was  to  have  been  a 
minuet.  Then  something  happened;  exactly  what  we  do  not  know, 
except  that  it  happened  inside  Beethoven.  But  the  Eroica  that  emerged 
is  as  far  from  its  embryo  as  Parnassus  is  from  Purgatory. 

program  notes  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 


MOMENTS  OF  ANGER 

by  John  N.  Burk 


When  people  (specifically  composers)  are  abruptly  crossed  they  will 
react  in  different  ways.  One  will  swallow  his  pride  and  say  nothing, 
afterwards  nursing  his  grievance  (Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  these);  an- 
other will  hold  on  to  himself  and  answer  later  with  an  inward  assurance 
of  reasonableness  (Wagner  —  at  great  length,  in  letters  and  essays);  still 
others  will  see  red  and  let  fly. 

Among  the  short-tempered  ones  was  Bach.  One  of  several  tales  is  that 
he  shouted  at  a  sullen  and  loutish  pupil  at  Muhlhausen  that  he  was  a 
'donkey  bassoonist',  was  attacked  by  him  in  the  street,  and  had  to  de- 
fend himself  with  his  sword.  There  were  others  whose  patience,  under 
trying  circumstances,  came  to  a  sudden  end.  There  is  frustration  in 
such  cases,  as  when  the  composer  is  kept  from  writing  his  music  by 
imposed  routine  or  impeded  in  directing  it  in  performance  by  the 
imperviousness  of  the  players.  He  is  most  deeply  affronted  when  a  con- 
versational or  written  remark  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
his  music  —  the  more  so  if  his  belief  in  himself  is  at  all  insecure.  Sud- 
den outbursts  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  composer  are  often  a  dra- 
matic defence  of  his  right  to  compose  in  his  own  way.  Handel,  who 
could  be  as  choleric  as  Bach,  and  who  knew  the  taste  of  failure  in  London 
as  well  as  success,  must  have  felt  when  his  corpulence  and  gluttony 
were  derided  in  verse  and  caricature  that  the  barbs  were  indirectly 
aimed  at  his  art.  It  is  told  that  once,  watching  a  prima  donna,  he  flew 
into  a  rage  when  she  insisted  on  singing  her  part  in  her  way  instead  of 
his,  and  threatened  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window,  thereby  carrying 
his  point.   This  could  be  called  purposeful  anger. 

Words  of  hot  anger  can  weaken  the  case  of  the  injured  one,  but  not 
always.  When  Mozart  stood  up  to  his  Archbishop  in  Vienna  (nine 
months  after  the  composition  of  his  Symphony  no.  34),  and  flushed 
and  trembling,  told  him  off  at  last,  he  had  the  rare  thrill  of  clearing  the 
air  with  open  defiance  after  having  taken  in  silence  for  years  the  cold 
contempt  and  utter  disregard  of  his  lord.  The  Archbishop's  insulting 
attitude  would  have  undermined  Mozart's  self-confidence,  for  although 
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he  knew  that  he  could  handle  any  musical  assignment  to  perfection, 
he  was  also  aware  that  he  had  yet  to  win  general  recognition  in  Vienna. 
This  confrontation  was  an  unheard  of  act  of  daring.  The  musician-serv- 
ant in  the  eighteenth  century  was  usually  denied  access  to  the  Presence, 
and  had  to  write  a  petition  couched  in  formalities  of  salutation  as  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Mozart,  breaking  with  his  Archbishop,  had 
the  blind  courage  of  accumulated  fury.  He  was  not  stopped  by  the 
thought  that  the  Archbishop  could  have  refused  to  dismiss  him,  could 
have  thrown  him  into  prison.  This  time  the  headlong  way  was  the  most 
effective. 

Haydn  knew  his  rights  and  had  a  temper  of  his  own,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  lose  his  head.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  the  most 
emphatic,  the  most  outspoken  of  the  surviving  protests  addressed  by 
him  to  his  prince  was  in  defence,  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  colleagues. 
Haydn  had  a  certain  affection  for  his  master,  but  no  love  at  all  for 
Herr  von  Rahier,  Administrator  (Wirthschaftsrath)  of  the  Castle  at 
Eisenstadt.  When  this  small-minded  official  gave  objectionable  orders 
on  his  own  pre-empted  authority,  the  musicians  appealed  to  Haydn  to 
intercede  with  the  Prince.  The  flute  player,  Franz  Siegl,  had  been  pun- 
ished by  being  locked  up,  and  a  tenor,  Carl  Friberth,  had  offended  von 
Rahier's  title  by  failing  to  remove  his  hat.  The  Prince  had  listened  to 
von  Rahier  and  sent  a  reproach  to  Haydn,  who  wrote: 

'To  Prince  Nicolaus  Esterhazy 

Serene  Highness  and  Noble  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

Gracious  and  Dread  Lord! 

'I  have  received  with  every  submissive  and  dutiful  respect  Your  Illustri- 
ous and  Serene  Highness'  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  addressed  to  me,  and  I 
see  from  it  that  Your  Highness  has  taken  it  very  amiss  that  I  protested 
against  the  detention  of  the  flauto  traverso  player  Frantz  Sigl  [sic]  by 
Herr  von  Rahier,  whose  commands  I  am  now  admonished  to  follow,  in 
order  that  I  may  behave  better  in  the  future,  on  penalty  of  the  dread  dis- 
pleasure of  my  Serene  Highness.  Most  Serene  Highness!  Gracious  Lord! 
On  behalf  of  the  above-named  flauto  traverso  player,  because  of  whom 
the  fire  started,  I  went  with  the  whole  band  to  Herr  von  Rahier,  and  it 
was  not  on  account  of  the  detention,  but  only  on  account  of  the  rude- 
ness and  the  hard  treatment  of  the  matter  that  I  protested,  but  with  all 
proper  respect,  to  Herr  von  Rahier.  But  we  could  not  get  anywhere  with 
the  administrator,  and  I  even  had  to  put  up  with  his  slamming  the  door 
in  my  face;  he  pushed  all  the  others  out,  and  threatened  everyone  with 
imprisonment.  Similarly,  this  very  day  Friberth  fled  excitedly  from  the 
administrator  (on  account  of  not  doffing  his  hat,  which  must  have  been 
an  oversight),  and  does  not  dare  to  come  home,  because  this  same  ad- 
ministrator pretends  that  the  first-mentioned  Friberth  was  rude  to  him, 
and  that  therefore  he  will  mete  out  his  own  punishment.  But  I  testify, 
as  do  all  the  other  musicians,  that  Friberth  did  nothing  else  except  that, 
when  the  administrator  threatened  all  of  us  with  detention  —  and  with- 
out any  reason  —  he  said  he  had  no  other  master  but  His  Serene  High- 
ness, Prince  Esterhazy.  .  .  / 

Your  Serene  and  Gracious  Highness' 
most  humble  and  obedient 
Josephus  Haydn 
Eisenstadt,  9th  September  1765 
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The  Prince  took  the  obvious  course  of  restoring  outward  peace,  as  is 
shown  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Rahier  four  days  later.  Siegl  was 
released  from  the  lock-up.  Haydn  and  Friberth  had  called  upon  him, 
and  Friberth  had  made  a  formal  apology.  No  apology  from  Haydn  is 
mentioned,  which,  from  what  we  know  of  Haydn,  is  not  surprising.  To 
bow  before  the  throne  is  inevitable;  to  take  orders  from  one's  imme- 
diate superior  who  is  over-zealous  and  throws  his  weight  around  is 
another  matter.  Haydn  wrote  later  (in  1790)  to  Marianne  Genzinger,  his 
particular  confidante  in  Vienna,  after  the  death  of  Nikolaus:  'I  had  a 
kind  Prince,  but  was  obliged  at  times  to  be  dependent  upon  base 
souls/ 

Beethoven's  outbursts  of  anger  are  a  familiar  story.  His  imagined 
grievances,  his  unfounded  suspicions,  his  insults  to  his  friends  and  sub- 
sequent contrition  are  a  study  for  the  expert  in  abnormal  psychology. 
He  has  been  put  on  the  theoretical  couch,  but  has  never  been  con- 
vincingly analyzed.  The  principal  cause  of  his  discontent  in  his  later 
years  may  well  have  been  that  he  was  entirely  alone  with  the  music 
that  was  completely  absorbing  him.  He  was  loved  by  some,  admired 
by  many,  but  no  one  could  enter  the  mysterious  realm  of  his  composing 
hours  —  all  that  deeply  mattered  in  his  life.  His  anger  really  flamed 
when  small  souls  about  him  showed  a  complete  non-comprehension  of 
his  nature  as  composer.  There  is  the  episode  in  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  when  some  military  guests  made  remarks  which  seemed 
to  him  contemptuous  of  his  art,  and  caused  him  to  rush  out  into  the 
stormy  night,  hugging  the  sheets  of  his  newly  composed  Appassionata 
Sonata.  The  irony  of  the  story  is  of  course  that  the  officers  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  those  sheets  of  paper,  nor  could  they  have  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  the  rain-soaked  pages  signified. 

The  wide  space  between  the  composer  and  an  indifferent  nobody  is 
shown  by  the  instance  of  a  copyist  by  the  name  of  Wolanek  who  did 
some  work  upon  the  Missa  Solemnis  and  sent  back  the  parts,  inaccurate 
and  unfinished,  with  the  following  infuriating  message:  'So  far  as  your 
disagreeable  behavior  towards  me  is  concerned,  I  can  look  upon  it  with 
a  smile  as  an  assumed  outburst  of  temper.  ...  It  is  a  consolation  to  me 
that,  in  my  capacity  as  copyist,  I  have  suffered  the  same  abuse  as  have 
those  celebrated  artists  Haydn  and  Mozart.  I  therefore  ask  you  not  to 
rank  me  among  those  common  copying  fellows  who,  even  when  treated 
like  slaves,  think  themselves  lucky  to  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  For  the 
rest,  be  assured  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  blush  on  account 
of  my  behavior  to  you.' 

Beethoven  scrawled  under  this  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page: 
'Stupid,  conceited  ass  of  a  fellow. 

'And  am  I  to  exchange  compliments  with  such  a  scoundrel  who  filches 
my  money?  Instead  of  that  I  ought  to  pull  his  ass's  ears. 
'Slovenly  copyist! 
'Stupid  fellow! 

'Correct  the  mistakes  you  have  made  through  your  ignorance,  arro- 
gance, conceit  and  stupidity.  That  is  more  fitting  than  to  want  to  teach 
me.  For  to  do  so  is  exactly  as  if  the  sow  should  want  to  teach  Minerva.' 

And  on  the  margin: 

'/  beg  you  to  do  Mozart  and  Haydn  the  honor  of  not  mentioning  their 
names. 
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'Indeed  yesterday  and  even  before  then  it  was  decided  not  to  employ 
you  any  more  to  copy  for  me.' 

There  are  many  such  episodes.  Nothing  was  more  unendurable  than  a 
slighting  attitude  toward  his  highest  endeavor. 

In  Beethoven's  century  the  composer's  situation  gradually  changed. 
He  acquired  social  standing,  independence  and  the  right  to  speak  for 
himself.  Although  emancipated  from  serfdom,  he  by  no  means  had 
everything  his  own  way.  A  new  genus,  the  newspaper  critic,  was  born. 
Musicial  opinion  became  a  topic  for  the  public  at  large  and  divided 
them  sharply  into  pros  and  cons.  The  composer  found  that  if  his 
righteous  indignation  was  to  be  effective,  it  was  better  applied  at  length 
and  with  some  planning. 

Weber  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  pen  against  hostile  critics. 
His  letters  to  the  Berlin  papers  did  him  little  good,  for  as  is  always  the 
case,  the  critics  had  the  last  word.  Weber  was  too  peaceable,  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  give  way  to  anger.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  haughty 
treatment  and  disregard  from  the  royal  Court  at  Dresden,  when  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  but  he  quietly  went  his  own  way 
and  at  last  prevailed  by  what  was  more  convincing  than  argument  — 
the  popular  success  of  his  music,  over-riding  the  resistance  of  officialdom. 

The  later  Romantics  enjoyed  the  cultural  status  that  Weber  had  begun 
to  establish.  Composers  were  no  longer  hirelings  who  sat  at  the  table 
in  the  ante-room  with  the  lesser  servants.  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  were 
accepted  at  a  soiree  and  not  segregated  by  a  velvet  rope  across  the 
salon.  Each  of  these  could  hold  his  own  in  any  company.  Nor  would 
they  have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  by  any  embarrassing  display 
of  feeling.  They  were  too  civilized,  too  urbane  for  that.  By  keeping 
one's  head  one  was  more  apt  to  have  one's  way  in  the  end  without  an 
unbecoming  scene.  The  charm  of  Mendelssohn  made  open  conflict 
unnecessary.  Always  popular  and  successful,  he  had  little  cause  for 
quarrels.  Liszt's  disagreements  were  mostly  domestic,  and  were  met  by 
a  parrying  pen  —  a  safe  way  of  hiding  behind  verbiage  and  avoiding 
hasty  words  later  regretted.  He  handled  his  falling  out  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Richard  Wagner,  by  the  still  more  discreet  method  of  silence. 

Liszt  and  Schumann,  being  aesthetically  at  odds,  were  never  quite  at 
ease  in  each  other's  company,  and  only  once  was  there  an  open  out- 
burst of  feeling,  when  Liszt,  visiting  the  Schumanns,  Robert  and  Clara, 
in  Leipzig,  made  a  disparaging  remark  about  Mendelssohn,  Schumann's 
adored  idol,  not  long  since  dead.  Schumann  sprang  to  his  feet,  retorted 
angrily,  and  slammed  out  of  the  room.  But  Schumann  was  on  the  verge 
of  his  mental  illness  and  not  himself.  He  was  the  gentlest  of  artists. 

Berlioz,  like  Wagner,  relied  largely  on  the  literary  retort.  He  was  more 
effective  than  Wagner  in  that  he  was  more  readable,  more  entertaining, 
more  witty.  Even  though  his  version  of  a  dispute  might  be  a  bit  exag- 
gerated, it  was  usually  the  last  word,  for  it  is  still  read. 

Many  composers  in  more  recent  years  acquired  a  protective  shell  in 
the  form  of  rudeness  toward  strangers  who  might  intrude  upon  the 
privacy  of  their  creative  nature.  It  is  particularly  true  of  those  whose 
music  has  been  widely  misunderstood  and  resisted  in  their  day.  The 
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notorious  rude  remarks  of  Brahms  were  his  defense  against  this  kind 
of  intrusion.  His  true  friends  were  those  who  knew  him  well  enough 
never  to  show  curiosity  about  the  progress  of  a  score  in  the  making. 
Brahms'  music  made  him  the  leader  in  a  faction  which  was  strongly 
opposed,  was  subjected  to  hostile  critical  attack.  Until  he  had  com- 
posed his  first  symphony,  he  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  he  was  at 
the  center  of  controversy,  that  his  music  was  up  for  judgment.  His  rude 
remarks  were  a  danger  signal,  a  fair  warning  against  intruders.  Even 
today  composers  have  been  known  to  make  a  choleric  entrance  into 
the  public  arena.  Stravinsky's  withering  mockery  in  his  book,  Exposi- 
tions and  Developments,  of  two  New  York  critics  had  what  may  have 
been  its  culmination  when  he  sent  a  cable  from  Hamburg  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  His  music  for  the  television  production  Noah  and 
the  Flood  on  June  14  1962,  had  directly  preceded  his  eightieth  birthday. 
The  cable  was  as  follows: 

'Of  hundreds  of  reviews  of  my  New  York  work,  most  of  them,  like 
every  opus  since  1905,  were  gratifyingly  unfavorable.  I  found  only 
three  entirely  stupid  and  suppurating  with  gratuitous  malice. 

'The  only  blight  on  my  eightieth  birthday  is  the  realization  that  my  age 
will  probably  keep  me  from  celebrating  the  funeral  of  your  senile 
musical  columnist/ 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  seven  seasons  I  have  reported  to  you 
my  ideas  about  the  role  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in  our  society,  my 
reasons  for  programming  the  music  you  hear  and  my  plans  for  the  future. 
By  your  loyalty  and  support  you,  the  subscribers,  provide  the  artistic 
freedom  which  we  need  to  make  programs  along  liberal  lines.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  and  right  that  you  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
the  policies  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  its  musical  direction.  This 
message  is,  of  course,  my  ave  atque  vale  as  a  'regular';  but  since  I  shall 
return  in  practically  no  time  as  guest  conductor,  I  cannot  find  the  tears 
for  a  sad  farewell.  This,  then,  is  an  affectionate  au  revoir  and  a  profound 
thank  you  for  your  staunch  and  invaluable  support. 

As  for  my  future  —  I  shall  travel  a  good  deal  more  than  I  could  during 
my  tenure  here.  The  Northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States,  that  great 
megalopolis  stretching  from  Washington  DC  to  Boston,  has  been  the 
Orchestra's  principal  playground  in  recent  years.  It  is  indubitably  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  regions,  but  not  the  only  one. 

Between  now  and  my  return  to  Boston  next  season  I  shall  conduct  one 
of  my  favorite  works,  Schumann's  'Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust'  in  Frank- 
furt. From  Germany  I  go  to  Switzerland  where  I  shall  direct  the  French 
Orchestre  Nationale  at  the  Lausanne  Festival  and  over  French  television 
in  a  concert  which  includes  the  Fourth  symphony  of  Mahler.  With  the 
Tonhalle  in  Zurich  I  shall  play  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Then 
comes  Tanglewood,  where  we  have  an  exciting  series  of  programs 
planned,  including  complete  performances  of  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung 
and  Verdi's  Otello,  lots  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  symphony 
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of  Beethoven.  From  the  Berkshires  to  Buenos  Aires  where  I  shall  conduct 
three  works,  Der  Rosenkavalier  of  Strauss,  Berg's  Wozzeck  and  Wagner's 
Parsifal  at  the  Teatro  Colon.  Then  I  have  been  invited  to  appear  with 
the  new  French  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  later  to  make  a  film  of  sym- 
phonic work  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

My  seven  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  have  been  enormously  en- 
joyable and  rewarding  for  me  personally.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  my  return  as  guest  conductor,  and  thank  all  of  you  again  for  your 
warm  support,  which  I  have  felt  and  appreciated  immeasureably. 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Pierre  Boulez,  composer,  and  conductor  of  the  South  West 
German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel  Ancerl,  newly 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles  Wilson,  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will  conduct  on  July  25. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  vielinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available 
shortly  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits/  Mr 
Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras.' 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program.' 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics,' Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 
Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
two  years.    Comparing  the   players'   earnings  with   academic  salaries, 
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which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra.' 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.  Nearly  60% 
of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%  of  these  expenses, 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  'It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 
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The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 


CONCERTS  GIVEN  IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 

Program  Date 

1  October  15 

2  November  5 

3  December  10 

4  January  14 

5  February  11 

6  April  1 


Conductor 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
GEORG  SEMKOW 
CHARLES  WILSON 
PIERRE  BOULEZ 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 


WORKS  PLAYED  IN  THE  TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

BACH  Program 

'Wedding'   Cantata    no.    202   for   soprano   'Weichet   nur,    betrubte 

Schatten'  2 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  op.  21  6 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'  6 

Overture  to  'Egmont'  6 

BERG 

Three  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  6  5 

BRAHMS 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45  2 

DEBUSSY 

Jeux  -  poeme  danse  (1912)  5 
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HAYDN 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B  flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin  and  cello 
op.  84 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 
Symphony  no.  41  in  C  K.  551  'The  Jupiter' 
Overture  to  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail' 

SCRIABIN 

Symphony  no.  2  in  C  minor 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 

STRAVINSKY 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Symphonies  of  wind  instruments 
Four  studies  for  orchestra 
Jeu  de  cartes  (1937) 

WAGNER 

Die  Gotterdammerung — 

Siegfried's  Rhine  journey  and  death  music 


Program 


SOLOISTS-TUESDAY  B  SERIES 

DAVID  CLATWORTHY     baritone 
SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 


OTHER  ARTISTS-TUESDAY  B  SERIES 
JULES  ESKIN     cello 
RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 
HENRY  PORTNOI     double  bass 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
CHARLES  WILSON     harpsichord 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  April  4  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  5  at  8.30 
ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55* 

JOHN  BROWNING 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  6  in  A 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  1  in  C  BWV  1066 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
STRAVINSKY  Symphony  in  C 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Thursday  evening  April  17  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  18  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  April  19  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

JANE  MARSH     soprano  PLACIDO 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     contralto  SHERRILL 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

ALFRED  NASH   PATTERSON     conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
DE  VARON     conductor 

A  survivor  from  Warsaw  op.  46 
Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor  op.  125 


DOMINGO     tenor 
MILNES     bass 


LORNA  COOKE 

SCHOENBERG 
BEETHOVEN 


programs  subject  to  change 
BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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In  case  the  concert 

Ol  IvJUICJ   "NCI.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


A  Parenti  Exclusive 


BroocH-clip  and  Earrings 
I8K  gold  bursting 
with  diamonds 


97  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  • 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 
PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •  MASS. 


L 


W70D 
$19995 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 

Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 

,g5^     THE    ^S^ 

KPREP  SHOP> 

1-HOUR   FREE   PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •   CAMBRIDGE 

UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


m 


ue 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


/ 


CALL   426-5050 


51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 


T.O. 


CO. 


COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES   INSTITUTE 

A    DIVISION    OF 

COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES,   INC. 

204    WORCESTER    STREET 
WELLESLEY    HILLS,    MASSACHUSETTS    02181 

(617)     235-4959 

Computer  Techniques,  Inc.,  is  a  firm  of  Computer  Professionals  whose 
experience  extends  from  the  design,  development,  and  marketing  of  its 
C0MPTEK  system  for  commercial  data  processing,  to  its  consulting  services 
in  the  research  and  medical-related  fields. 

In  addition  to  its  DJSTM5WSHED  SPEAKERS  SBTUMflRS,  Computer  Tech- 
niques Institute  provides,  specialized  seminars  and  intensive  courses  in 
computer  familiarization  and  utilization  for  BANKING,  ACCOUNTING,  LAW, 
MEDICINE,  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION,  and  many  diverse  fields. 
Our  courses  are  conducted  at  the  sponsor's  site  or  at  our  own  conveniently- 
located  facilities.  Prospective  sponsors  are  invited  to  contact  Mr.  J.  Adleman, 
Technical  Director,  for  further  information. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 

LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


"DISTILLED  A  NO  DOTTLEb  IN  CCOTLANO       RLENOED  8«  PROOP  m, 
THE  SVCWINQMAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS:  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


Boston's 
Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


nk£a 


•# 


•  Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Polcaris 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE 


FOR 
ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 
OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY    U.S.    GOV'T    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21   Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 

For    information    write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS     •      QUAIL     •      SQUABS 
C*^\l£^^  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

\^j(2^-i    IJ  GR.VS      •       IRlIilFS 

^SX^*^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED      STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
.     Insurance  Corporation 
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30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K, 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON     1969-1970 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 


SIX  TUESDAY  CONCERTS  AT  7.30 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


beginning  on 


October  14  1969 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers  in  the  near  future. 
To  insure  your  present  location,  please  be  sure  to  return  your 
card  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  queries,  please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE   R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


MIKLOS  SCHWALB 

PIANO 

of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

accepts  a  few  private  students. 

Contact  at  187  Warren  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Telephone  267-8848 


r.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianoforte  Studio 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

8  Chauncy  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Residence  395-6126 

ELiot  4-3891 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry           •  in  Education 

•   in  Therapy           •   in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square                  Kl  7-8817 

YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


presents 


a  tenth  anniversary  benefit  concert  on 


Sunday  April  20  at  8  o'clock  in  Symphony  Hall 


AN  EVENING  WITH  DANNY  KAYE 


and  members  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 


The  proceeds  of  this  concert  will  benefit  the  concert  series  pro- 
vided without  charge  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  by  Youth 
Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  at  $3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  $10  are  available  from  the  Box 
Office,  Symphony  Hall  (telephone  266-1492).  There  are  also  spe- 
cial sponsors'  tickets  available  at  $25,  of  which  $15  is  tax 
deductible. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 
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FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
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Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  8b  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS 


OF  THE   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Wednesday  April  30  at  11.45  am  is  now  the  date  and  time  sched- 
uled for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Symphony  Hall.  This 
season's  meeting  will  be  more  elaborate  than  those  of  previous 
years.  Since  it  takes  place  during  the  Pops  season,  Friends  will  sit 
at  the  Pops  tables  and  will  hear  Arthur  Fiedler  rehearsing  the  Pops 
Orchestra. 

After  about  a  half  an  hour  of  rehearsal,  Talcott  M.  Banks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  speak.  Cocktails  will  then  be 
served  in  the  foyer,  followed  by  a  box  luncheon  with  coffee  at 
the  tables  in  the  Hall.  Friends  will  be  asked  to  sit  in  groups  of 
four,  so  that  members  of  the  Orchestra  may  join  them  for  lunch 
at  the  tables.  For  those  who  stay  after  the  formal  part  of  the 
meeting  is  over,  a  charge  of  $3  per  person  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  cocktails  and  luncheon. 

Any  member  of  the  Friends  who  does  not  receive  an  invitation 
by  April  4  is  asked  to  call  Mrs  Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN   L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
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Spring  sparkle 
for  after-five 


W\Ah 


A  lovely  meld  of  rayon/nylon. 
The  slash  neckline  and  seam 
pockets  aglitter  with  a  jewelers 
touch  ...  0/  shimmering  beads. 
White,  pink  or  blue.   10-16,  $70. 
From  a  collection.   Misses. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:    232-8100.     NORTHSHORE:    532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.    BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Po.rtnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla   ' 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


*  member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 


Here  and  now  .  .  . 
the  belted 
jumper-dress 
ivith  its  own 
print  sleeves 
BY    KASPER 
FOR 

JOAN   LESLIE 
Plaza  Shop, 
fifth  floor 
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Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 


NOW  15 

flPRDs 


April  8, 9, 10, 11  and  12.  "Now 
is"  is  the  1 969  Vincent  Show. 
A  musical  happening  forthe 
benefit  of  the  Vincent  Memorial 
Hospital.  Every  evening  at  8:30 
and  Saturday  matinee  at  2:30 
at  New  England  Life  Hall. 
A  collage  of  music,  dance  and 
comedy  performed  by  the 
Vincent  Club. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office, 
New  England  Life  Hall,  weekdays 
from  March  24, 10:00-5:30. 
Tel.  262-5229. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THIRD   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  3  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  The  Pastoral' 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the 
countryside:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante  molto  mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song  —  happy  and  thankful  feelings 
after  the  storm:  allegretto 


intermission 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica" 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


11 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records 
by  Michael  Steinberg,  music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


Berlioz,  Davis,  Romeo  &  Juliet 


Berlioz's  dramatic  symphony, 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  almost  unknown 
in  this  century  and  this  country 
until  Toscanini  restored  it  to  the 
living  repertory  less  than  30  years 
ago,  now  gets  its  first  good  record- 
ing. The  conductor  is  Colin 
Davis,  the  best  Berlioz  man 
around  for  some  years  now,  and 
the  forces  he  leads  are  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Chorus,  the  John  Alldis 
Choir,  the  vocal  soloists  Patricia 
Kern,  Robert  Tear,  and  John 
Shirley-Quirk  (Philips).  Romeo  et 
Juliette  is  a  great  work,  fasci- 
natingly original  as  a  musico- 
dramatic  concept,  and  attaining 
astonishing  heights  of  compas- 
sion, fantasy,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  On  the  RCA  recording  of 
Toscanini's  1947  broadcast,  you 
can  hear  him  handle  some  pass- 
ages with  incomparable  skill; 
Davis,  however,  maintains  a  re- 
markable level  throughout,  and, 
with  his  sense  of  pace  and  con- 
tinuity, animation,  and  refine- 
ment of  sensibility,  he  is  far 
ahead  of  any  more  recent  compe- 
tition. This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  valuable 
issues  in  a  long  time. 

Even  if  the  Romeo  finale  con- 
tains some  pompously  conven- 
tional music,  there  is  no  vulgarity 
about  this  work.  I  am  not  sure 
that  can  be  said 
about  the 
Franck  D  minor 
Symphony,  a 
work  most  of 


whose  performances  tend  to  in- 
flate what  is  already  questionable 
about  it.  One  performance  that 
does  not  is  Otto  Klemperer's  with 
the  New  Philharmonia  (Angel). 
Neither  strident  nor  sentimental, 
this  reading  makes  the  most  of 
the  genuinely  imposing  musical 
qualities  of  the  work.  Klemperer's 
conducting  is  especially  strong  in 
matters  of  rhythmic  and  textural 
definition,  and  with  Monteux's 
(RCA),  this  is  as  splendid  a  re- 
cording of  the  D  minor  Symphony 
as  you  can  now  get. 

Two  records,  finally,  more  for 
fun.  One  has  delightful  and 
brightly  scored  orchestral  pieces 
by  Glinka,  including  "Jota  ara- 
gonesa,"  "Summer  Night  in 
Madrid,"  "Kamarinskaya,"  the 
"Valse-Fantaisie,"  and  excerpts 
from  his  opera  Ruslan  and  hud- 
mila,  all  of  it  played  with  enor- 
mous vitality  by  the  USSR  Sym- 
phony under  Yevgeny  Svetlanov 
(Melodiya-Angel).  The  other  is 
still  more  Spanish,  comprising  de 
Falla's  complete  El  amor  brujo,  the 
Intermezzo  from  Goyescas  by 
Granados,  and  Ravel's  "Pavane" 
and  "Alborada  del  gracioso,"  all 
excellently  done  by  the  New 
Philharmonia,  Rafael  Fruehbeck 
de  Burgos  conducting,  and  with 
Nati  Mistral  as  the  hot  vocalist 
in  the  de  Falla  (London). 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  01© 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Our  Children's  Shop  is  Ready  for  Easter 

with   everything  for   babies   and   their  older  siblings. 

©There  are  handmade  blankets,  wrappers,  bibs,  and 
bonnets;  hand-smocked  dresses  and  Easter  pocket- 
books  for  little  girls  and  for  their  brothers  handmade 
suits  and  sweaters.  And  games  and  toys  for  all. 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 
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Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 

COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 
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The  1969  Hardtop  Sedan  deVille.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 

The  splendor  of  the  most  special  occasion  is  rivaled 

only  by  the  pleasure  of  journeying  there  in  a  Cadillac.  After 

an  evening  with  Cadillac,  you'll  find  it  difficult 

to  return  to  ordinary  motoring. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


prr 


if        y/ie  Jrwsseau  s/01/se  ofjBos/o/t 


Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 
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60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Can  You  Put  An 
Orchestra  Into  A  Small 

Wooden  Box? 


§epR  y§  wrx 


95  Vassar  St. 

Cambridge 

864-HIFI 

677  Main  St. 
Waltham 
893-HIFI 


JORDAN  MARSH 


uV-. 

For  special  parties,  polyester 

chiffon  at  its  loveliest! 

Belted,  bowed  and  jewel-buckled 

with  a  whirl  of  swirling 

pleats  .  .  .  white,  hot  pink  or 

ming  green  in  6  to  1 6,  50.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


Boston — Framingham — Peabody — Braintree — Burlington — Bedford,  N.  H. 


SECOND   FLOOR— MAIN  STORE 


Plan  the 
game  in 
Converse 

...the  pros 
;sdo. 


¥ 


ft*  \^X    / 


More  pros  wear 
Converse  basket- 
ball shoes  than 
'    any  other  kind.  Why 
shouldn't  you  score 
this  great  pro  look  too, 
whatever  your  game  . . . 
shooting  backyard  baskets 
or  shooting  the  breeze 
over  the  barbecue. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 


PROGRAM  NOTES 

by  James  Lyons 

LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  The  Pastoral' 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony  in  1808. 
The  premiere  took  place  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  (Vienna)  on  December  22 
of  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely  of  unplayed  music  by  Beethoven, 
including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth  Piano  concerto  and  the  Choral 
fantasia.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  took  place  on  January  6  1882 
when  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Hypotheses  begin  with  hunches,  and  often  they  are  rather  inelegant, 
common-sensical,  'everybody  knows  that'  propositions.  But  sometimes 
we  do  not  really  know.  For  instance,  some  research-oriented  historio- 
grapher of  music  could  oblige  us  all  by  devising  a  methodology  with 
which  to  quantify  this  innocuous-sounding  notion:  the  greatest  com- 
posers do  not  generate  the  best  ideas  —  they  only  do  the  most  with 
them. 

Impressive  supporting  evidence  can  be  called  up  without  overmuch 
reflection.  An  example  would  be  the  nocturne.  It  is  by  now  fairly  well 
established  that  the  genus  'night-piece'  was  evolved  by  the  Irish  pianist 
and  sometime  composer  John  Field  (1782-1837),  who  had  been  ten 
years  dead  when  Chopin  wrote  his  earliest  nocturne.  Field's  are  almost 
naively  idyllic,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  Chopin  had  to  borrow. 
He  did,  however,  help  himself  to  the  concept;  and  because  he  loved 
the  darkness  in  a  far  different  way  he  lent  to  the  genre  a  sense  of 
sharing  secret  intimacies  and  passions,  an  attar  of  moonlight,  an  aura 
of  twilight-zone  mystery  —  none  of  these  is  among  the  felicities  to  be 
found  in  the  Field  prototypes.  Chopin  made  another  man's  form 
uniquely  his  own,  and  carried  it  to  the  outer  limits  of  musical  expression. 

Obviously  it  would  be  academic  in  the  extreme  to  ask  whether  or  not 
we  would  have  Chopin's  nocturnes  without  Field's.  Chopin  would  have 
managed,  you  may  be  sure;  and  let  us  agree  that  it  is  Field  who  is 
remembered  because  of  Chopin,  not  vice  versa. 

The  implicit  and  more  pertinent  question  posed  has  to  do  with  the 
importance  of  originality  per  se.  And  it  gives  one  pause  to  realize  that 
the  'problem'  of  precedence  seems  never  to  have  troubled  the  truly 
innovative  composers  —  an  elect  category  which,  to  continue  the 
analogy,  would  not  include  Field  but  most  certainly  would  include 
Chopin. 

Patently  no  master  composer  could  be  lacking  in  imagination,  but  it 
well  may  be  that  the  authentic  creative  impulse  abhors  novelty  (for 
novelty's  sake);  and  indeed  they  would  seem  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
With  the  big  men,  who  did  what  first  always  has  been  immaterial;  as 
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often  as  not  the  great  minds  of  music  have  been  set  in  motion  by  per- 
ceiving undeveloped  possibilities  in  somebody  else's  fait  accompli.  It 
might  be  concluded  that  any  idea,  even  a  genius's,  becomes  noteworthy 
only  when  it  is  implemented  by  genius.  This  would  obtain  however 
viable  the  idea.  Dusty  archives  must  be  rich  in  good  ones  that  were  not 
brought  off  by  their  inventors. 

(The  foregoing  applies  with  special  force  to  that  vast  repertoire  sub- 
sumed under  the  rubric  of  'program  music'.  This  is  a  subject  strewn  with 
semantic  traps;  but  at  least  it  requires  that  certain  loaded  words,  such 
as  'idea',  be  used  in  their  unambiguously  literal  meanings.) 

Among  the  celebrated  ideas  which  did  not  pan  out  the  first  time  around 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  and  surely  the  most  relevant  case  in  point 
would  be  Tongemalde  der  Natur — 'A  musical  picture  of  nature'  — 
the  'grand  symphony'  for  fifteen  instruments  (!)  produced  in  the  mid- 
17805  by  the  minor  Swabian  composer  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752- 
1817).  Probably  none  of  us  has  heard  this  work,  nor  ever  will.  But 
would  you  believe  that  without  it  Beethoven's  Sixth  symphony  might 
not  have  been  written,  or  in  any  event  not  with  its  'pastoral'  conno- 
tations? 

Ironically,  and  extraordinarily,  it  is  possible  to  say  with  a  straight  face  that 
Knecht's  piece  had  a  decided  influence  upon  Beethoven  ancf  that  it  had 
no  influence  whatever.  For  all  we  know,  Beethoven  never  heard  it 
performed;  and  he  may  not  even  have  seen  the  music,  although  this  is 
difficult  to  credit.  But  whether  or  not  he  heard  the  work  or  studied  it 
does  not  matter.  The  crucial  fact  is  that  the  Knecht  score  was  advertised, 
unto  a  detailed  description  of  its  programmatic  story  line,  in  the  1796 
edition  of  Beethoven's  op.  2  piano  sonatas.  (For  the  edification  of 
younger  readers  who  may  take  umbrage  at  this  crass  commercialism,  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  the  practice  used  to  be  widespread;  book 
publishers  continued  to  do  it  until  the  1930s.) 

Sir  George  Grove,  in  an  understatement  that  politely  minimizes  the 
natural  pride  of  youthful  authorship,  speculated  that  Beethoven  'must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  [!]  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  .  .  .  until  1808'  —  that  is, 
until  the  year  in  which  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony. 

The  erudite  Belgian  critic  and  historian  Frangois-Joseph  Fetis  (1784- 
1871)  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  Beethoven  took  more  from 
Knecht  than  an  idea,  whether  or  not  consciously.  But  the  indignant 
Grove,  in  his  original  Dictionary,  threw  this  allegation  of  plagiarism  right 
out  of  court: 

'Fetis  would  have  us  believe  that  Knecht  actually  anticipated  not  only 
the  general  scheme  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  but  some  of  its  figures 
and  passages.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer  purchased  the  score 
and  parts  of  Knecht's  work  .  .  .  and  is  able  to  say  that  beyond  the  titles 
the  resemblances  between  the  two  works  are  obviously  casual,  Knecht's 
being  in  addition  commonplace,  entirely  wanting  in  that  "expression  of 
emotions"  which  Beethoven  enforces,  and  endeavoring  to  depict  the 
actual  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  [Beethoven]  deprecates/ 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  many  composers  other  than  Knecht  had 
portrayed  nature  in  music  prior  to  Beethoven.  The  only  one  who  really 
needs  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Abbe  Georg  Joseph  Vogler  (1749-1814), 
who  wrote  a  Pastorale  for  organ  with  a  'program'  that  parallels  the 
sequence  of  subtitles  for  the  last  three  movements  of  op.  68. 

Like  the  'Pastoral',  Knecht's  Tongemalde  der  Natur  is  in  five  movements. 
Here  are  both  outlines: 

1  (Knecht).  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft 
breezes  blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade 
murmurs,  a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets 
her  gentle  voice  be  heard. 

1  (Beethoven).  Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the  country- 
side. 

2  (Knecht).  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rush- 
ing sound,  the  thunder  growls  from  afar;  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

2  (Beethoven).  At  the  brook's  edge. 

3  (Knecht).  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with 
all  its  force;  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

3  (Beethoven).  Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people. 

4  (Knecht).  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little;  the  clouds  scatter,  and 
the  sky  clears. 

4  (Beethoven).  Thunderstorm. 

5  (Knecht).  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven 
and  gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 

5  (Beethoven).  Shepherd's  song  —  happy  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 
storm. 

Knecht's  storm  is  proportionately  much  longer,  but  otherwise  a  perusal 
of  the  respective  outlines  should  confirm  that  Beethoven  was  quite 
unconcerned  with  originality  as  such.  Moreover,  like  the  burglar  who 
leaves  a  trail  of  clues  because  he  wants  to  be  apprehended,  Beethoven 
placed  squarely  on  the  title  page  of  the  'Pastoral'  what  amounts  to  a 
comparison  of  his  work  and  Knecht's  'musical  picture  of  nature'.  The  op. 
68,  he  wrote,  is  'More  an  expression  of  feelings  than  [a]  painting  or  [an] 
actual  description'.  Considering  the  circumstances,  Beethoven  may  be 
said  to  have  thus  combined  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt  with  an  accurate 
differentiation  of  the  two  scores  and,  in  effect,  an  implied  value  judg- 
ment in  his  own  favor! 

Beethoven's  extant  sketchbooks  provide  a  wealth  of  a  priori  insights 
into  the  'Pastoral'  (which  began  to  take  shape  as  early  as  1803,  while 
he  was  writing  the  Eroica,  and  continued  even  as  he  was  completing 
the  Fifth  Symphony  in  1808).  The  following  collation  of  unrelated 
jottings,  all  from  a  single  sketchbook,  approximates  a  precis  of  his 
creative  purpose  in  this  symphony: 
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'Sinfonia  characteristica,  or  a  recollection  of  country  life.  ...  All  painting 
in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure.  .  .  .  Sinfonia  pas- 
torella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for  him- 
self the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles.  .  .  .  People  will 
not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds.  .  .  .  Pastoral  Symphony:  no 
picture  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  expressed  which  are 
aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or)  [something]  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth.  .  .  .  ' 

Tovey  devotes  more  than  twelve  pages  to  his  extremely  minute  analysis 
of  this  work  (in  Volume  I  of  his  Essays),  which  he  describes  without 
qualification  as  'a  perfect  classical  symphony'.  Perhaps  the  essence  of 
Tovey's  brilliant  article  may  be  found  in  these  three  short  sentences: 
'.  .  .  Beethoven  has  told  us,  with  certain  very  broad  particulars  .  .  . 
that  this  symphony  expresses  his  love  of  country  life.  If  it  does  not 
express  ours,  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  .  .  .  The  Pastoral  Symphony  has 
the  enormous  strength  of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax/ 

Beethoven's  faithful  famulus  Anton  Schindler,  in  his  1860  biography, 
movingly  recalls  the  natal  circumstances  of  this  music: 

'One  day  in  the  latter  half  of  April  1823,  a  time  of  many  troubles  and 
reverses,  Beethoven  decided  to  take  a  respite  by  returning  north  to 
Heiligenstadt  and  its  lovely  surroundings.  It  was  a  place  where  he  had 
put  many  musical  works  on  paper  and  where,  too,  he  had  conducted 
his  studies  of  nature;  but  he  had  not  been  there  for  ten  years.  The  sun 
shone  warmly  and  the  landscape  was  already  arrayed  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful spring  finery.  .  .  .  Between  Heiligenstadt  and  [Nussdorf]  there  lies 
the  pleasant,  grassy  valley  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook  that  rushes 
down  from  a  nearby  mountainside.  While  crossing  this  valley,  over- 
hung here  and  there  by  tall  elm  trees,  Beethoven  would  frequently 
pause  and  let  his  enraptured  gaze  wander  over  the  spectacular  scene 
before  him.  Once  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and,  leaning  against  an  elm, 
asked  me  if  there  was  a  yellow-hammer  singing  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees.  But  all  was  quiet.  Then  he  said,  "It  was  here  that  I  com- 
posed the  'Scene  at  the  Brook',  and  the  yellow-hammers  up  there,  the 
quails,  the  nightingales,  and  the  cuckoos  composed  along  with  me." 
.  .  .  .  The  Pastoral  symphony!  Just  as  a  painter  makes  his  whole  land- 
scape harmonious  while  completing  each  section,  so,  too,  Beethoven 
painted  his  tone  picture.  The  foreground  is  quiet;  the  detailed  sections 
blend  smoothly.  After  the  fears  and  apprehensions  aroused  by  the 
thunderstorm,  the  background  is  quiet  once  more,  and  when  in  the 
very  last  measures  we  hear  the  distant  notes  of  the  horn,  we  feel  we 
have  been  in  the  great  concert-hall  of  Nature/ 

It  remains  to  touch  lightly  on  Beethoven's  'expression  of  feeling'  in  this 
work.  It  is  defensible  to  define  the  'Pastoral'  as  absolute  music  (what- 
ever that  really  is)  or  as  descriptive  music.  But  why  not  rejoice  in  it  as 
music  qua  music?  Those  who  find  themselves  uncomfortable  with  this 
alternative  may  take  consolation  in  the  Solomon-like  adjudication  of 
George  Putnam  Upton,  the  nineteenth-century  critic  whose  little  hand- 
books used  to  be  required  reading  for  concertgoers.  The  'Pastoral',  he 
announced  blandly,  'is  absolute  programme-music'! 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 

Beethoven  composed  the  Eroica  Symphony  between  1802  and  1804,  and  the 
first  performance  took  place  privately  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna  in  December  1804,  Beethoven  himself  directing.  The  first  public  perform- 
ance was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  April  7  1805.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  November  18  1881  under  Georg 
Henschel's  direction.  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
recorded  the  Eroica  Symphony  for  RCA. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Three  or  four  exceptions  in  a  century  add  up  to  proof  rather  than  dis- 
proof of  the  notion  that  good  composers  make  bad  music  critics.  As  a 
rule,  no  amount  of  acuity  is  enough  with  which  to  alter  the  essentially 
inverse  relation  between  writing  music  and  writing  about  it. 

To  an  extent  this  may  explain  also  why  composers  are  not  much  given 
to  showing  favoritism  among  their  own  creations.  It  is  as  if  acknow- 
ledging particular  pride  in  one  or  another  achievement  perforce  would 
imply  something  less  than  doting  approval  of  their  others. 

Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  self-criticism,  a  capacity  for  which 
is  an  incalculably  valuable  adjunct  to  genius.  The  contention  alludes 
rather,  and  only,  to  what  composers  say  about  their  music. 

Not  unnaturally  the' creative  posture  tends  to  be  that  all  of  one's  works 
are  equally  worthy  (or  equally  unworthy,  as  with  the  self-abnegating 
Brahms  —  the  effect  is  the  same).  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  sort 
of  impartiality  is  eminently  practical:  would  conductors  rush  to  per- 
form any  piece  assigned  an  unimpressive  rank-order  position  by  the 
composer  himself? 

Not  even  Beethoven,  who  flouted  convention  routinely,  was  about  to 
sell  any  of  his  music  short  with  words  from  which  anyone  might  draw  a 
comparative  value  judgment.  So  far  as  the  world  knew,  no  progeny  of 
this  prolific  genius  ever  enjoyed  his  affection  at  the  expense  of  another. 

But  one  work  did  earn  a  special  place  in  Beethoven's  heart  and  mind. 
And  just  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  un- 
equivocally honest  about  it. 

It  happened  in  the  summer  of  1817,  part  of  which  Beethoven  spent  in 
Heiligenstadt,  not  far  from  Vienna,  'taking  the  baths'  to  clear  up  the 
after  effects  of  what  he  called  'a  severe  and  feverish  catarrh'.  At  day's 
end  he  frequently  journeyed  to  nearby  Nussdorf  (whither  he  moved  in 
late  June  or  early  July)  to  enjoy  a  fish  dinner  and  an  evening  of  con- 
versation at  the  tavern  known  as  zur  Rose.  The  poet  Christoph  Kuffner, 
who  was  himself  summering  in  Heiligenstadt,  often  went  along  with 
the  composer.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  reports  that  on  one  of  these 
prandial  occasions,  when  Beethoven  'was  amiably  disposed',  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  ensued: 
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K.  —  Tell  me  frankly,  which  is  your  favorite  among  your  symphonies? 
B.  —  [in  great  good  humor]  Eh!  Eh!  The  Eroica. 
K.  —  I  should  have  guessed  the  C  minor. 
B.  —  No;  the  Eroica. 

So,  then,  five  years  after  he  had  completed  all  but  the  last  of  his  sym- 
phonies Beethoven  esteemed  the  £ro/ca  above  any  of  the  others! 

(We  are  obliged  to  leave  moot  the  composer's  similarly  a  posteriori 
perspective  in  the  wake  of  the  Ninth,  if  only  because  he  died  before  at- 
taining anything  like  the  same  distance  from  it  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  hybrid  Ninth 
—  'three-fourths  absolute  music  and  one-fourth  cantata',  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  once  described  it — is  not  properly  comparable  with  its  prede- 
cessors anyhow.) 

Whether  or  not  Beethoven  would  have  made  a  good  music  critic  one 
hardly  dares  to  conjecture  —  such  eminent  composer-critics  as  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz,  and  Debussy  mingled  brilliant  insights  with  evaluations 
that  posterity  reversed  as  wildly  wrong.  But  surely  Beethoven's  unlim- 
ited and  unremitting  se//-criticism  is  documented  beyond  doubt  in  the 
many  extant  sketchbooks,  not  to  mention  the  stunning  logic  of  his 
musical  thought.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  how 
uniquely  well  Beethoven  knew  his  own  measure;  how  many  creative 
artists  have  so  accurately  anticipated  the  judgment  of  history? 

Perhaps  a  sesquicentenary  is  a  modest  milestone  in  the  context  of  world 
art  dating  from  Antiquity,  but  in  the  much  shorter  annals  of  'Western 
classical'  music  such  an  order  of  endurance  is  virtually  millennial  — 
and  the  Eroica,  having  reached  that  mark  in  the  early  1950s,  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  Beethoven's  own  confidence  in  the  score  thus  needs  no 
further  vindication,  but  the  cumulative  consensus  ought  to  be  provided 
as  a  foil  to  the  recounting  of  some  ludicrous  early  vicissitudes. 

Paul  Henry  Lang's  encapsulation  will  suffice:  he  characterized  the  op. 
55  as  'one  of  the  incomprehensible  deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  great- 
est single  step  made  by  an  individual  composer  in  the  history  of  the  sym- 
phony and  in  the  history  of  music  in  general.  .  .  .  the  Eroica  simply 
dwarfs  everything  in  its  boldness  of  conception.  .  .  .  Beethoven  him- 
self never  again  approached  his  feat  of  fiery  imagination;  he  wrote 
other,  perhaps  greater,  works,  but  he  never  again  took  such  a  fling  at 
the  universe.  Every  component  is  unusual  and  novel  but  singularly  ap- 
propriate for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  the  cult  of  one  person  but  that 
of  an  ideal,  of  heroism  itself.  The  celebrated  story  about  the  original 
dedication  of  the  work  to  Napoleon  does  not  in  the  least  alter  this  fact/ 

The  foregoing  includes  numerous  cues  worthy  of  response  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  these  follow  directly.  First,  however,  let  no  one 
doubt  that  this  work  remains  an  incomprehensible  deed;  the  genius 
that  informs  the  Eroica  has  not  been  'explained'  by  anybody,  least  of 
all  the  score-scanners.  Hopefully,  a  precis  of  the  considerable  back- 
ground data  and  some  thoughts  about  the  music  will  augment  a  listen- 
er's sensibilities.   So  instead  of  pursuing  the  dead-end  'Great  Man'  vs. 
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Zeitgeist  controversy  to  which  aestheticians  are  heir  (and  historians  are 
prone),  let  it  be  agreed  operationally  —  as  lawyers  'stipulate'  and  thus 
simplify  —  that  the  Erolca  represents  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
right  man  with  the  right  music  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Given  many, 
many  pages  the  proposition  that  this  work  affected  the  course  of  West- 
ern music  could  be  documented  systematically,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  ignoring  some  highly  relevant  considerations  that  have  been  too 
often  slighted. 

The  critic  Henry  Pleasants,  in  his  sometimes  curiously  persuasive  but 
contentious  book  entitled  The  Agony  of  Modern  Music,  inveighs  against 
the  legend  that  masterworks  are  never  appreciated  in  their  own  time.  He 
demolishes  the  folklore  all  right,  but  in  doing  so  he  'throws  away'  a 
provocative  point  well  worth  pursuing:  that  contemporary  audiences 
were  ready  for  and  attuned  to  Beethoven  (for  example),  whose  opposi- 
tion came  not  from  the  public  but  from  the  musical  press  —  whereas 
the  latter  in  our  own  day  more  often  than  not  makes  common  cause 
with  composers  in  the  face  of  audience  alienation. 

Without  conceding  more  than  a  modicum  of  efficacy  in  this  argument 
(in  fairness,  its  flaws  are  better  confronted  in  the  original),  one  is  con- 
strained to  say  that  by  ignoring  the  Eroica  story  Pleasants  missed  a 
superb  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  case. 

One  reads  in  many  accounts  that  this  work  was  not  initially  a  success. 
What  one  does  not  read  is  that  the  public  was  blameless.  The  shame  of 
it  is  that  professional  musicians  so  hated  the  score  ('feared'  might  be 
more  precise)  and  heaped  so  many  maledictions  upon  it  that  no  ticket- 
buying  audience  got  to  hear  a  note  of  the  music  until  two  years  after  its 
completion  —  and  long  after  that  in  most  of  the  world. 

The  tale  is  briefly  told,  but  certain  subtleties  need  to  be  underlined. 
Because  music  critics  in  Beethoven's  time,  as  now,  tended  to  be  mu- 
sicians, some  'feedback'  between  members  of  the  musical  press  and 
their  friends  among  working  instrumentalists  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  milieu  otherwise,  however,  was  vastly  different.  For  one  thing,  the 
Viennese  musical  scene  comprised  a  throbbing,  thriving  core  of  com- 
munity life,  so  that  coverage  of  musical  events  was  a  major  journalistic 
enterprise.  For  another,  living  composers  in  that  era  developed  box- 
office  followings  much  as  a  virtuoso  or  a  soprano  does  nowadays,  and 
consequently  any  creative  personality  was  fair  game  for  the  critics  — 
who  were  busy  building  their  own  readership  and  who  therefore,  be- 
cause the  musical  Establishment  needed  no  public  defenders,  did  not 
hesitate  to  stand  off  both  composers  and  readers  whenever  they  were 
so  inclined  (probably  their  closest  modern  counterparts  would  be  the 
free-wheeling,  often  far-ranging  sports  columnists). 

A  further  congeries  of  quite  crucial  subtleties  has  to  do  with  one  journal 
in  particular  —  the  Allgemeine  musikaiische  Zeitung  (familiarly  known 
as  'the  AmZ'),  founded  in  1798,  which  for  decades  gave  Europe  some 
of  the  best  and  also  some  of  the  worst  music  criticism  ever  written.  It 
happens  that  the  AmZ  was  established,  subsidized,  and  given  nominal 
autonomy  by  the  powerful  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel; 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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JOINT  BENEFIT  CONCERT 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY    Honorary  Chairman 


FOR 

BIAFRAN    FAMINE    RELIEF 

sponsored  by 
Interfaith  Effort  for  Biafran  Famine  Aid 

Monday  April  28  at  8.30 
in  Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

AND 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER     Conductor 

FEATURING 


PAT  PAULSON 


MASON  WILLIAMS 


Ticket  prices:  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5,  $10,  $25,  $100 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115  (telephone  266-1492). 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training       •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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f\eturn    of   the     I lauu 


Spring  navy — a  traditional  New  England  favorite 


is  back  at  Hurwitch  Bros,  in  the  full  force  of  fashion. 


Suits  and  costumes,  wool  and  silk  dresses,  contempo- 
rary prints.   All  often  sharply  accented  with  white. 


i 


BOSTON 


^^Mjyos. 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  best 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


I   The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
tenn    \^JUw«»«»»/^    over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

\r\  f       /   you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
^         (%%™XmK  (      Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
^A2™v;L"p^_ .l^Ser:    takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

I  f\     \     him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

©  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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111  IpllliJi 


Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  1 8  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E«  B*  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"One  of  the  great  records... 

There  has  never  been 

a  performance  like  this!' 

Continues  Consensus  &  Review* :  (Boulez  has  conducted) 
"the  definitive  La  Mer . . .  L'Apres-midi  is  magnificent,  and  there 
is  a  reading  of  Jeux  that  illuminates  (the)  score  with 
a  dazzling  light.  But  it  is  La  Mer  that  is  the  miracle." 


BOULEZ 

CONDUCTS 

DEBUSSY 

LA  MER  UAPRES-MIDI  D'UN  FAUNE-  JEUX 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  11  0056 


Other  Boulez  recordings  for  your  collection: 


OLIVIER  MESS1AEN 

ET  EXSPECTO 

RESURRECnONEM 

MORTUORUM 

COUIEURSDE 

IAOTE  CELESTE 

CONDUCTED  BY 

PIERRE  BOULEZ 


32  21  0002 


32  11  0048 


Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  RecordstU 


'London,  England 


•  "CIS",  "MASTERWORKS",  W  MARCAS  REG.  MINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez- vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


"If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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(1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    BOSTON 


You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a  continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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however  autonomous,  it  inevitably  served  as  well  to  publicize  the 
B.  &  H.  catalogue.  Not  unnaturally  this  firm  wanted  to  publish  Beetho- 
ven's music.  Eventually  it  did,  although  the  composer  shrewdly  found 
elaborate  excuses  for  declining  the  honor  when  Breitkopf  und  Hartel 
first  approached  him  in  1801.  Taken  altogether,  the  AmZ  view  of 
Beethoven's  works  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme;  his  own  attitudes  to- 
ward the  journal  were  less  ambivalent,  ranging  from  negative  to  very 
negative  (though  he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  influence  it  represented). 

Scholars  concur  that  there  can  be  no  seriously  questioning  the  integrity 
of  the  AmZ.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  free  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. One  is  nevertheless  reminded  of  the  stereotypic  editorial  writer 
who  infers  total  independence  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
asked  to  write  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  convictions  —  the  point  being 
that  this  kind  of  freedom  is  rather  safely  predictable  when  an  employee 
has  been  hired  for  his  like-mindedness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  objectivity 
does  have  its  human  limits;  and  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  the  Eroica  re- 
views in  the  AmZ  to  note  that  Beethoven,  in  the  winter  of  1803-04, 
rejected  and  returned  the  first  act  of  a  libretto  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  his  consideration  by  Friedrich  Rochlitz  of  Leipzig.  Herr 
Rochlitz  was  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung's  distinguished  editor! 

Nothing  was  written  about  the  first  several  performances  of  the  Eroica 
because  they  were  given  privately  (in  1804)  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  'feedback',  however;  one  gathers 
from  various  accounts  that  these  run-throughs  went  badly  and  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  did  not  like  the  music  at  all. 

But  in  January  of  1805  the  AmZ  did  not  fail  to  have  a  critic  in  attend- 
ance for  the  semi-public  performance  given  in  the  Sunday-morning 
series  sponsored  by  Vienna  bankers  Wurth  and  Fellner.  The  AmZ  review 
read  in  part  (Constance  S.  Jolly's  translation): 

'This  long,  most  difficult  composition  is  an  extremely  drawn-out,  bold, 
and  wild  fantasy.  There  is  no  lack  of  striking  and  beautiful  passages  that 
bespeak  the  energetic  and  gifted  spirit  of  the  creator.  Very  often, 
though,  the  work  seems  to  lose  itself  in  musical  anarchy.  .  .  .  This  critic 
is  surely  one  of  Beethoven's  most  devoted  admirers,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  symphony  he  must  admit  that  he  finds  too  many  garish  and  bizarre 
elements,  making  an  overall  view  most  difficult  and  obliterating  all 
sense  of  unity.' 


JEWELERS 


Custom  Designing 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
237-2730 
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One  might  say  that  with  such  'devoted  admirers'  Beethoven  needed  no 
enemies.  And  the  same  man  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  to  cover 
the  official  premiere,  conducted  by  the  composer,  on  the  evening  of 
April  7th.   This  time  he  wrote  in  the  AmZ  that 

'  ...  the  symphony  would  gain  greatly  (it  lasts  a  full  hour  [!])  if 
Beethoven  could  bring  himself  to  cut  it  and  to  introduce  more  light, 
clarity,  and  unity.  .  .  .  There  is,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  usual  An- 
dante, a  Funeral  March  in  C  minor,  which  is  then  treated  fugally.  A 
fugal  movement  is  pleasing  when  order  can  be  perceived  within  the 
apparent  complexity;  when,  as  now,  coherence  escapes  the  most  atten- 
tive, unprejudiced,  and  practiced  listener,  even  after  several  hearings, 
he  is  left  confused.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  work  has 
not  been  generally  well-liked.' 

Unprejudiced!  At  this  remove  the  AmZ  coverage  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  classic  example  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  art  be  regres- 
sion in  the  service  of  the  ego,  as  the  Freudians  would  say,  then  the 
musical  Establishment's  attempt  to  put  down  the  Eroica  was  decidedly 
a  case  of  suppression  in  the  service  of  the  status  quo. 

The  composer's  own  public  soon  enough  prevailed  in  Vienna  —  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  too  long  resisted  in  any  market- 
place. But  without  Beethoven's  commanding  presence  the  Eroica  did 
not  so  readily  overcome  professional  antipathies  elsewhere.  In  liberal 
Prague  the  work  was  actually  banned  at  the  Conservatory  as  'morally 
corrupting'  (!),  and  it  remained  on  the  'forbidden'  list  for  a  full  quarter- 
century.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  the  Eroica  was  not  even  accorded 
a  rehearsal  reading  until  1815,  and  after  two  movements  had  been 
sight-read  the  musicians  themselves  laughed  the  music  into  limbo;  it 
was  not  to  emerge  for  another  decade.  So  it  went  everywhere,  even  in 
friendly  England.  As  late  as  1829,  two  years  after  Beethoven's  death, 
The  Harmonicon  could  report  that  the  op.  55  'contains  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  admiration  of  this  kind  during  three 
long  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  infinitely  too  lengthy.  ...  If  this  sym- 
phony is  not  by  some  means  abridged,  it  will  soon  fall  into  disuse.'  It 
did  not,  of  course,  either  in  London  or  wherever  audiences  were  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  music. 

Beethoven  must  have  observed  all  this  with  some  amusement.  As  early 
as  1801  he  had  written  to  his  Leipzig  confidant,  Franz  Anton  Hoff- 
meister,  about  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  critics:  '  ...  let 
them  talk;  they  will  certainly  never  make  anyone  immortal  by  their 
twaddle,  nor  will  they  rob  anybody  of  immortality  to  whom  Apollo  has 
decreed  it.' 

It  remains  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  Eroica  and,  inextricably,  with 
what  might  be  called  its  etymology —  not  for  a  moment  forgetting  what 
the  arch-partisan  of  program  music,  Frederick  Niecks,  conceded  in  1906: 
that  'To  speak  of  a  declared  programme  in  connection  with  the  [op. 
55]  is  saying  rather  too  much.' 

Even  the  normally  lucid  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  his  troubles  cop- 
ing with  the  'two  [literary  and  musical]  aspects'  of  the  Eroica.   Assigning 
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much  more  weight  to  extramusical  qualities  than  was  his  wont,  Tovey 
has  it  that  'Beethoven  does  not  think  a  symphony  a  reasonable  vehicle 
for  a  chronological  biography  of  Napoleon;  but  he  does  think  it  the 
best  possible  way  of  expressing  his  feelings  about  heroes  and  hero- 
worship/  So  far,  perhaps,  so  good.  But  then  Tovey  adds:  'Death  must 
be  faced  by  heroes  and  hero-worshippers,  and  if  what  heroes  know 
about  it  is  of  any  value  to  mankind,  they  may  as  well  tell  us  of  their 
knowledge  while  they  are  alive/  This  passage  and  what  follows  it  is 
Tovey  at  his  most  atypically  ambiguous  and  befuddling. 

For  that  matter  the  genesis  of  the  Eroica  is  itself  anything  but  clear.  The 
truth  must  be  perceived  via  the  chronically  imperfect  memory  of  the 
composer's  factotum  and  subsequent  biographer,  Anton  Felix  Schindler. 
In  his  Beethoven  as  I  Knew  Him  Schindler  states  flatly  that  General 
Jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte  —  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court 
who  later  became  King  Karl  XIV  Johann  of  Sweden  —  suggested  to 
Beethoven  a  musical  composition  honoring  the  First  Consul  (for  whom 
Beethoven  'had  already  expressed  great  admiration',  Schindler  assures 
us).  And:  'The  idea  soon  became  a  reality  which  the  master,  having 
battled  with  his  political  scruples,  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
Sinforiia  Eroica'. 

A  few  pages  later  in  his  narrative  Schindler  says  that  a  fair  copy  of  the 
completed  score,  with  a  dedication  inscribed  simply  'Napoleon  Bona- 
parte' on  the  title-page,  'was  ready  to  be  given  to  General  Bernadotte, 
who  was  to  send  it  to  Paris,  when  the  news  reached  Vienna  that  Na- 
poleon had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French. 
It  was  Count  Lichnowsky  and  Ferdinand  Ries  who  brought  the  news  to 
Beethoven.  No  sooner  had  the  composer  heard  it  than  he  seized  the 
score,  tore  out  the  title-page  and,  cursing  the  "new  tyrant",  flung  it 
on  the  floor/ 

The  trouble  with  this  famous  anecdote  is  that  General  Bernadotte  in 
fact  was  resident  at  Vienna  only  from  5  February  through  mid-April  of 
1798,  whereas  the  Eroica  was  composed  in  1803-04.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bernadotte  planted  the  seed  just  as 
Schindler  said  he  had,  even  if  it  did  not  come  to  blossom  until  five 
years  later.  Moreover,  Ries  remembered  bringing  the  news  of  Na- 
poleon's accession  to  Beethoven  substantially  as  Schindler  had  chron- 
icled it.  And  finally  —  a  trifling  datum,  but  conceivably  the  most 
significant  of  all  —  note  that  on  the  copy  ostensibly  made  for  the  First 
Consul  the  composer  is  identified  as  'Louis'  van  Beethoven,  as  if  indeed 
meant  for  transmission  to  Paris.  On  the  collateral  evidence  Schindler 
can  be  faulted  on  his  careless  chronology  but  nothing  else. 

John  N.  Burk  once  suggested  that  we  have  been  reminded  'perhaps  too 
often'  of  the  scene  in  which  Beethoven  destroyed  his  original  Eroica 
dedication  (the  composer  changed  it  to  per  festeggiare  il  sovvenire  d'un 
gran  uomo  —  to  extol  the  memory  of  a  great  man).  'As  one  returns  to 
it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years',  Burk  remarked,  the  music  'seems  to 
look  beyond  ...  as  if  it  never  had  anything  to  do  with  [Napoleon]'. 
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To  which  a  proper  riposte  might  be  the  observation  of  Sir  George 
Grove:  'Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a 
portrait  of  Beethoven  himself — but  that  is  the  case  with  everything 
he  wrote/ 

Then  again,  there  is  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  chief  Eroica  theme  is  note 
for  note  identical  with  that  of  the  Intrade  composed  by  Mozart  in  1786 
for  his  one-act  Bastien  et  Bastienne.  Could  the  sublime  Mozart  have 
been  Beethoven's  gran  uomo  all  along? 

After  the  accession,  to  be  sure,  Beethoven  hardly  could  identify  him- 
self with  the  now-patently  totalitarian  aspirations  of  an  erstwhile  Cor- 
sican  noncom.  But  even  before  he  got  the  news  —  and  no  matter  if 
the  dedication  had  been  as  represented,  for  this  could  have  been  more 
a  gesture  of  protocol  than  an  act  of  profound  conviction  —  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Beethoven  could  have  had  in  mind  a  more  selfless  hero 
like  Egmont,  or  some  anonymous-abstract  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
associated  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  latter  is  plausible  if  only 
because  Beethoven  was  nowhere  else  so  revolutionary  himself  as  he 
had  been  in  the  Eroica. 

With  due  regard  for  the  composer's  lofty  sense  of  social  justice  the 
portents  in  this  music  are,  however,  less  political  than  personal.  On 
November  16  1801  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  old  physician- 
friend  in  Bonn,  Dr  Franz  Wegeler,  complaining  bitterly  about  the  deaf- 
ness that  was  closing  in  on  him  but  adding,  on  a  defiant  note  of  de- 
termination, 'I  will  seize  fate  by  the  throat!'  And  sometime  soon  after 
that,  according  to  Carl  Czerny  (who,  incidentally,  perceived  the  Eroica 
as  a  kind  of  sea-saga  memorial  to  Lord  Nelson!),  Beethoven  declared 
to  Wenzel  Krumpholz  that  'I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road.'  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  the  Eroica  was  Beethoven's  first  enormous  stride  down  that 
'new  road',  and  accordingly  that  the  heroism  in  this  score  was  anything 
but  autobiographical? 

Music  knows  no  more  dramatic  affirmation  of  sheer  creative  will.  Tor- 
mented by  the  klaxons  of  thundering  silence,  Beethoven  nevertheless 
marshalled  his  faculties  as  he  never  had  before.  Richard  Wagner  heard 
in  the  Marcia  funebre  a  'deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man';  in  the  Scherzo 
a  'gladly,  blithely  doing  man';  in  the  closing  Allegro  a  'man  entire,  har- 
moniously at  one  with  self,  in  the  emotions  where  the  memory  of  sorrow 
becomes  itself  the  shaping  force  of  noble  deeds'.  One  suspects  that 
the  man  was  Beethoven  himself. 

It  has  been  written  (without  attribution  in  the  secondary  source  where 
it  was  encountered)  that  the  'immense  step  from  the  Second  symphony 
to  the  Third  is  primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did 
not  base  his  new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the 
salon  symphony  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous 
to  his  every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.'  As 
far  as  it  goes,  that  statement  is  incontestable.  The  sketchbooks  show 
that  the  opening  chords  were  originally  projected  as  a  stiff  but  not  stark 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  was  to  have  been  a 
minuet.  Then  something  happened;  exactly  what  we  do  not  know, 
except  that  it  happened  inside  Beethoven.  But  the  Eroica  that  emerged 
is  as  far  from  its  embryo  as  Parnassus  is  from  Purgatory. 

program  notes  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


From  time  to  time  during  the  past  seven  seasons  I  have  reported  to  you 
my  ideas  about  the  role  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in  our  society,  my 
reasons  for  programming  the  music  you  hear  and  my  plans  for  the  future. 
By  your  loyalty  and  support  you,  the  subscribers,  provide  the  artistic 
freedom  which  we  need  to  make  programs  along  liberal  lines.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  and  right  that  you  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
the  policies  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  its  musical  direction.  This 
message  is,  of  course,  my  ave  atque  vale  as  a  'regular';  but  since  I  shall 
return  in  practically  no  time  as  guest  conductor,  I  cannot  find  the  tears 
for  a  sad  farewell.  This,  then,  is  an  affectionate  au  revoir  and  a  profound 
thank  you  for  your  staunch  and  invaluable  support. 

As  for  my  future  —  I  shall  travel  a  good  deal  more  than  I  could  during 
my  tenure  here.  The  Northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States,  that  great 
megalopolis  stretching  from  Washington  DC  to  Boston,  has  been  the 
Orchestra's  principal  playground  in  recent  years.  It  is  indubitably  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  regions,  but  not  the  only  one. 

Between  now  and  my  return  to  Boston  next  season  I  shall  conduct  one 
of  my  favorite  works,  Schumann's  'Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust'  in  Frank- 
furt. From  Germany  I  go  to  Switzerland  where  I  shall  direct  the  French 
Orchestre  Nationale  at  the  Lausanne  Festival  and  over  French  television 
in  a  concert  which  includes  the  Fourth  symphony  of  Mahler.  With  the 
Tonhalle  in  Zurich  I  shall  play  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Then 
comes  Tangiewood,  where  we  have  an  exciting  series  of  programs 
planned,  including  complete  performances  of  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung 
and  Verdi's  Otello,  lots  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  symphony 
of  Beethoven.  From  the  Berkshires  to  Buenos  Aires  where  I  shall  conduct 
three  works,  Der  Rosenkavalier  of  Strauss,  Berg's  Wozzeck  and  Wagner's 
Parsifal  at  the  Teatro  Colon.  Then  I  have  been  invited  to  appear  with 
the  new  French  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  later  to  make  a  film  of  sym- 
phonic work  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

My  seven  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  have  been  enormously  en- 
joyable and  rewarding  for  me  personally.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  my  return  as  guest  conductor,  and  thank  all  of  you  again  for  your 
warm  support,  which  I  have  felt  and  appreciated  immeasureably. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Erich  Leinsdorf 
for  his  seven  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Orchestra.  Mr  Leins- 
dorf has  asked  that  a  sum  of  money  be  given  to  Biafran  relief  in 
place  of  the  formal  presentation  which  had  been  planned,  and 
in  accord  with  his  wishes  the  Trustees  are  arranging  such  a 
donation  in  his  honor. 

Mr  Leinsdorfs  years  as  our  Music  Director  have  been  distin- 
guished not  only  for  the  comprehensive  range  of  orchestral  music 
he  has  presented  but  also  for  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  schol- 
arship and  that  musical  integrity  which  is  the  finest  attribute  of  an 
artist.  Subscribers  to  the  concerts  in  Boston  have  heard  an  ex- 
ceptionally varied  repertoire,  ranging  through  the  classical  sym- 
phonic masterworks  and  including  the  world  premieres  of 
Barber's  Piano  concerto,  Carter's  Piano  concerto,  the  Violin  and 
Second  Piano  concertos  of  Lees,  Piston's  Eighth  symphony  and 
Psalm  140  of  Sessions.  Among  the  American  premieres  he  has 
given  us  are  those  of  Britten's  War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony, 
the  original  1805  version  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Schumann's 
Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust,  and  the  original  version  of  Richard 
Strauss'  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  when  the  triumph  in  Boston  in  January 
was  repeated  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Boston  and  our  tour  cities  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  Mr 
Leinsdorfs  extraordinary  knowledge  and  mastery  of  symphonic 
literature  which  has  brought  to  us  many  works,  both  old  and  new, 
which  have  broadened  our  experience  and  given  rare  musical 
pleasure.  Under  his  direction  there  have  been  striking  innovations 
in  the  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood.  His  exceptional  gifts  as  a 
teacher  have  brought  about  reorganization  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  which  has  furthered  the  careers  of  many  students  of  music 
and  future  members  of  the  symphony  orchestras  of  this  and  other 
nations. 

The  Trustees  extend  their  warmest  wishes  to  Mr  Leinsdorf  for  his 
future,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  welcoming  him  as 
guest  conductor  through  many  coming  seasons. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 
President 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  Otello,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Pierre  Boulez,  composer,  and  conductor  of  the  South  West 
German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel  Ancerl,  newly 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles  Wilson,  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will   conduct  on  July  27. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available 
shortly  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits/  Mr 
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Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras/ 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program.' 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics,' Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 
Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
two  years.  Comparing  the  players'  earnings  with  academic  salaries, 
which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.   This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
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distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra.' 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.  Nearly  60% 
of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%   of  these  expenses. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  'It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

January  30 

GEORGES  PR£TRE 

2 

March  6 

CHARLES  WILSON 

3 

April  3 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  B  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 


Program 

3 
3 


BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a 

BIZET 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C 

RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  op.  43 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 


SOLOIST  — THURSDAY  B  SERIES 
JORGE  BOLET     piano 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


BOARD  of  DIRECTORS 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

President 


Edward  H.  Osgood 

Vice  President 

Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Vice  President 

Philip  Dean 

Vice  President 

John  L.  Thorndike 

Vice  President 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Vice  President 

John  W.  Bryant 

Vice  President 

John  Plimpton 

Vice  President 


John  W.  Cobb 

Vice  President 


John  Q.  Adams 

Vice  President, 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr. 

President,  Samuel  Cabot/  Inc. 

John  B.  Gray 

Vice  President,  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Beverly  Farms,  Mass. 

George  S.  Johnston 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Trustee 


Philip  H.  Theopold 

Chairman  of  Exec.  Comm 
Real  Estate  Investment 
Trust  of  America 


James  Barr  Ames 

Ropes  &  Gray 

Robert  W.  Emmons,  Jr. 

Palmer,  Dodge,  Gardner 
&  Bradford 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 

Albert  B.  Hunt 

Trustee 

Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald, 
Farley  &  Ketchum 


James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  &  Custodian 


ENSEMBLES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  present 

TWO   FINAL  CONCERTS  OF  THE  SEASON 
JORDAN  HALL  AT  8.30 

Monday  April  14 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Burton  Fine,  Jules  Eskin,  Henry  Portnoi,  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James  Stagliano,  Everett 
Firth  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano 


NIELSEN 

LOEFFLER 

DIEMENTE 

SCHOENBERG 

ROSSINI 


Serenata  in  vano 

Two  rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola  and  piano 

Quartet  for  flute,  clarinet,  vibraphone  and  bass 

String  trio  op.  45 

Two  sonatas  for  flute,  clarinet,  horn  and 
bassoon 


Wednesday  May  7  (postponed  from  February  26) 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  WIND  QUINTET 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Ralph  Gomberg,  Gino  Cioffi,  Sherman  Walt,  James 
Stagliano  with  Gilbert  Kalish  piano,  Armando  Ghitalla  trumpet  and  William 
Gibson  trombone 


BEETHOVEN 
FINE 

BLACHER 
THUILLE 


Trio  in  G  major  for  flute,  bassoon  and  piano 
Partita  for  wind  quintet  (1948) 
Trio  for  trumpet,  trombone  and  piano  op.  31 
Sextet  op.  6 


Ticket  prices:  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5 

Tickets  can  be  ordered  in  person,  or  by  mail  or  telephone  from 
JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE,  30  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET, 
BOSTON  02115  telephone  536-2412 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  April  4  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  5  at  8.30 
ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

PROKOFIEV  Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55* 

JOHN  BROWNING 
BRUCKNER  Symphony  no.  6  in  A 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BACH  Suite  no.  1  in  C  BWV  1066 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
STRAVINSKY  Symphony  in  C 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Thursday  evening  April  17  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Friday  afternoon  April  18  at  2  o'clock 

Saturday  evening  April  19  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

JANE  MARSH     soprano  PLACIDO 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     contralto         SHERRILL 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

ALFRED  NASH   PATTERSON     conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON     conductor 

SCHOENBERG  A  survivor  from  Warsaw  op.  46 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor  op.  125 

programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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DOMINGO     tenor 
MILNES     bass 


In  case  the  concert 

oMUU  Id   ©NCI .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  A 11  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


W70D 
$19995 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 

Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc. 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


CM 


we 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


&or  !Proof 


T.O. 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 
I 


CO. 


COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES   INSTITUTE 

A    DIVISION    OF 

COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES,   INC. 

204    WORCESTER    STREET 

WELLESLEY    HILLS,    MASSACHUSETTS    02181 

(617)     235-4959 

Computer  Techniques,  Inc.,  is  a  firm  of  Computer  Professionals  whose 
experience  extends  from  the  design,  development,  and  marketing  of  its 
C0MPTEK  system  for  commercial  data  processing,  to  its  consulting  services 
in  the  research  and  medical-related  fields. 

In  addition  to  its  DfiTOOJJSHED  SPEAKERS  SEMJMflRS-,  Computer  Tech- 
niques Institute  provides,  specialized  seminars  and  intensive  courses  in 
computer  familiarization  and  utilization  for  BANKING,  ACCOUNTING,  LAW, 
MEDICINE,  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION,  and  many  diverse  fields. 
Our  courses  are  conducted  at  the  sponsor's  site  or  at  our  own  conveniently- 
located  facilities.  Prospective  sponsors  are  invited  to  contact  Mr.  J.  Adleman, 
Technical  Director,  for  further  information. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 

LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


tylbank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  ANO  DOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND       BLENDED  «C  PROOF  m. 
THE  BVCWNOMAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Polcarfs 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m.         %\ 


W  ERITZSSE  CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE 


FOR 
ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 
OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    Br   U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  -  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET -PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 

For    information    write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 

U 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
C^\l^^^  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

\iL(2gAr£  >     ii    hi    inn    u<v  iKiniis 

^S^^^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


UNITED      STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
.     Insurance  Corporation 


^a 


% 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON     1969-1970 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 


THREE  THURSDAY  CONCERTS  at  8.30 


in 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

beginning  on 

January  8  1970 


Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers  in  the  near  future. 
To  insure  your  present  location,  please  be  sure  to  return  your 
card  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  queries,  please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.   NISSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


MIKLOS  SCHWALB 

PIANO 

of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

accepts  a  few  private  students. 

Contact  at  187  Warren  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Telephone  267-8848 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe/'  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianoforte  Studio 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

8  Chauncy  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Residence  395-6126 

ELiot  4-3891 

RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry          •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy           •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square                 KI  7-8817 

YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


presents 


a  tenth  anniversary  benefit  concert  on 


Sunday  April  20  at  8  o'clock  in  Symphony  Hall 


AN  EVENING  WITH  DANNY  KAYE 


and  members  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 


The  proceeds  of  this  concert  will  benefit  the  concert  series  .pro- 
vided without  charge  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  by  Youth 
Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  at  $3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  $10  are  available  from  the  Box 
Office,  Symphony  Hall  (telephone  266-1492).  There  are  also  spe- 
cial sponsors'  tickets  available  at  $25,  of  which  $15  is  tax 
deductible. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  021 16 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 
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SYMPHONY 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage     of    time     many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews   took   the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was    invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to   modern   orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER     Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Wednesday  April  30  at  11.45  am  is  now  the  date  and  time  sched- 
uled for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Symphony  Hall.  This 
season's  meeting  will  be  more  elaborate  than  those  of  previous 
years.  Since  it  takes  place  during  the  Pops  season,  Friends  will  sit 
at  the  Pops  tables  and  will  hear  Arthur  Fiedler  rehearsing  the  Pops 
Orchestra. 

After  about  a  half  an  hour  of  rehearsal,  Talcott  M.  Banks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  speak.  Cocktails  will  then  be 
served  in  the  foyer,  followed  by  a  box  luncheon  with  coffee  at 
the  tables  in  the  Hall.  Friends  will  be  asked  to  sit  in  groups  of 
four,  so  that  members  of  the  Orchestra  may  join  them  for  lunch 
at  the  tables.  For  those  who  stay  after  the  formal  part  of  the 
meeting  is  over,  a  charge  of  $3  per  person  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  cocktails  and  luncheon. 

Any  member  of  the  Friends  who  has  not  yet  received  an  invitation 
is  asked  to  call  Mrs  Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chair  man 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN   L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L.  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
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Shaped  with 
safari  savvy 

.  .  .  ready  to  tackle  city 

jungles  fearlessly.  By 

Susan  Thomas  in  natural 

canvas,  with  bush-like 

flaps  and  chain  belt. 

8-16,  $30.  Sportswear. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Po.rtnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

englisb  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William   Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


+  George  Zazofsky  is  on   leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969   season. 
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NOW  IS 

flPRns 


April  8,  9, 10,11  and  12.  "Now 
is"  is  the  1 969  Vincent  Show. 
A  musical  happening  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Vincent  Memorial 
Hospital.  Every  evening  at  8:30 
and  Saturday  matinee  at  2:30 
at  New  England  Life  Hall. 
A  collage  of  music,  dance  and 
comedy  performed  by  the 
Vincent  Club. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office, 
New  England  Life  Hall,  weekdays 
from  March  24, 10:00-5:30. 
Tel.  262-5229. 


THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


SIXTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  8  1969  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 
BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the 
countryside:  allegro  ma  non  troppo 

At  the  brook's  edge:  andante  molto  mosso 

Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people:  allegro 

Thunderstorm:  allegro 

Shepherd's  song  —  happy  and  thankful  feelings 
after  the  storm:  allegretto 


intermission 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


11 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records 
by  Michael  Steinberg,  music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 

Berlioz,  Davis,  Romeo  &  Juliet 


Berlioz's  dramatic  symphony, 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  almost  unknown 
in  this  century  and  this  country 
until  Toscanini  restored  it  to  the 
living  repertory  less  than  30  years 
ago,  now  gets  its  first  good  record- 
ing. The  conductor  is  Colin 
Davis,  the  best  Berlioz  man 
around  for  some  years  now,  and 
the  forces  he  leads  are  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Chorus,  the  John  Alldis 
Choir,  the  vocal  soloists  Patricia 
Kern,  Robert  Tear,  and  John 
Shirley-Quirk  (Philips).  Romeo  et 
Juliette  is  a  great  work,  fasci- 
natingly original  as  a  musico- 
dramatic  concept,  and  attaining 
astonishing  heights  of  compas- 
sion, fantasy,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  On  the  RCA  recording  of 
Toscanini's  1947  broadcast,  you 
can  hear  him  handle  some  pass- 
ages with  incomparable  skill; 
Davis,  however,  maintains  a  re- 
markable level  throughout,  and, 
with  his  sense  of  pace  and  con- 
tinuity, animation,  and  refine- 
ment of  sensibility,  he  is  far 
ahead  of  any  more  recent  compe- 
tition. This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  valuable 
issues  in  a  long  time. 

Even  if  the  Romeo  finale  con- 
tains some  pompously  conven- 
tional music,  there  is  no  vulgarity 
about  this  work.  I  am  not  sure 
that  can  be  said 
about  the 
Franck  D  minor 
Symphony,  a 
work  most  of 


whose  performances  tend  to  in- 
flate what  is  already  questionable 
about  it.  One  performance  that 
does  not  is  Otto  Klemperer's  with 
the  New  Philharmonia  (Angel). 
Neither  strident  nor  sentimental, 
this  reading  makes  the  most  of 
the  genuinely  imposing  musical 
qualities  of  the  work.  Klemperer's 
conducting  is  especially  strong  in 
matters  of  rhythmic  and  textural 
definition,  and  with  Monteux's 
(RCA),  this  is  as  splendid  a  re- 
cording of  the  D  minor  Symphony 
as  you  can  now  get. 

Two  records,  finally,  more  for 
fun.  One  has  delightful  and 
brightly  scored  orchestral  pieces 
by  Glinka,  including  "Jota  ara- 
gonesa,"  "Summer  Night  in 
Madrid,"  "Kamarinskaya,"  the 
"Valse-Fantaisie,"  and  excerpts 
from  his  opera  Ruslan  and  hud- 
mila,  all  of  it  played  with  enor- 
mous vitality  by  the  USSR  Sym- 
phony under  Yevgeny  Svetlanov 
(Melodiya- Angel).  The  other  is 
still  more  Spanish,  comprising  de 
Falla's  complete  El  amor  brujo,  the 
Intermezzo  from  Goyescas  by 
Granados,  and  Ravel's  "Pavane" 
and  "Alborada  del  gracioso,"  all 
excellently  done  by  the  New 
Philharmonia,  Rafael  Fruehbeck 
de  Burgos  conducting,  and  with 
Nati  Mistral  as  the  hot  vocalist 
in  the  de  Falla  (London). 
These  original  record  reviews  by  hAichael 

Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 

England  Merchants  Bank, 

which  would  also  be  pleased 

to  review  your  investment 

portfolio  with  a  view  to 

improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (Di© 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 
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Our  Children's  Shop  is  Ready  for  Easter 

with   everything  for  babies   and   their  older  siblings. 

©There  are  handmade  blankets,  wrappers,  bibs,  and 
bonnets;  hand-smocked  dresses  and  Easter  pocket- 
books  for  little  girls  and  for  their  brothers  handmade 
suits  and  sweaters.  And  games  and  toys  for  all. 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 
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Before  Symphony 

*7&c  *d&ot*tye  iSuct<zfre&t 

After  Symphony 

COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


mJTzW 

DECCA  STEREO  SALE 

M^i 

4.79      NOW     2.89 

isJjHl 

5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

\Jwn/^j  *3^a\>  i 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS   CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  Fremont  at  park  street   •    boston 
where  you  are  always  welcome  to  save  money 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Hardtop  Sedan  deVille.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 

The  splendor  of  the  most  special  occasion  is  rivaled 

only  by  the  pleasure  of  journeying  there  in  a  Cadillac.  After 

an  evening  with  Cadillac,  you'll  find  it  difficult 
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60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 
(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fan  way) 


Can  You  Put  An 
Orchestra  Into  A  Small 

Wooden  Box? 


§BjlR  as  WRX 


95  Vassar  St. 

Cambridge 

864-HIFI 

677  Main  Sr. 
Walrham 
893-HIFI 


JORDAN 
MARSH 

New  on  the  fashion  scene! 

Cabot's  dramatic  pant-tunic 

n  white  Dacron®  polyester 

knit  with  the  golden  touch  of 

jeweled  braid,  8  to  14,  75.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND   FLOOR— MAIN  STORE        D-132 

Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington,  Bedford,  N.  H. 


hit  the 

„  deck  in 
Converse. 


If  you're  all  at  sea  about  boat 
shoes  remember:  Converse  makes  the  shoes 
worn  by  more  winning  basketball  teams  than 
any  other  kind.  Track  teams  .  .  .  tennis  teams  .  .  . 
Olympic  teams,  too.  And  the  same  great  Converse 
shoemanship  goes  into 
these  boat  shoes.  Come 
aboard  and  see  how 
they'll  improve  your 
footwork. 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

by  James  Lyons 

LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  completed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony  in  1808. 
The  premiere  took  place  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  (Vienna)  on  December  22 
of  1808,  the  concert  consisting  entirely  of  unplayed  music  by  Beethoven, 
including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Fourth  Piano  concerto  and  the  Choral 
fantasia.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  took  place  on  January  6  1882 
when  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Hypotheses  begin  with  hunches,  and  often  they  are  rather  inelegant, 
common-sensical,  'everybody  knows  that'  propositions.  But  sometimes 
we  do  not  really  know.  For  instance,  some  research-oriented  historio- 
grapher of  music  could  oblige  us  all  by  devising  a  methodology  with 
which  to  quantify  this  innocuous-sounding  notion:  the  greatest  com- 
posers do  not  generate  the  best  ideas  —  they  only  do  the  most  with 
them. 

Impressive  supporting  evidence  can  be  called  up  without  overmuch 
reflection.  An  example  would  be  the  nocturne.  It  is  by  now  fairly  well 
established  that  the  genus  'night-piece'  was  evolved  by  the  Irish  pianist 
and  sometime  composer  John  Field  (1782-1837),  who  had  been  ten 
years  dead  when  Chopin  wrote  his  earliest  nocturne.  Field's  are  almost 
naively  idyllic,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  Chopin  had  to  borrow. 
He  did,  however,  help  himself  to  the  concept;  and  because  he  loved 
the  darkness  in  a  far  different  way  he  lent  to  the  genre  a  sense  of 
sharing  secret  intimacies  and  passions,  an  attar  of  moonlight,  an  aura 
of  twilight-zone  mystery — none  of  these  is  among  the  felicities  to  be 
found  in  the  Field  prototypes.  Chopin  made  another  man's  form 
uniquely  his  own,  and  carried  it  to  the  outer  limits  of  musical  expression. 

Obviously  it  would  be  academic  in  the  extreme  to  ask  whether  or  not 
we  would  have  Chopin's  nocturnes  without  Field's.  Chopin  would  have 
managed,  you  may  be  sure;  and  let  us  agree  that  it  is  Field  who  is 
remembered  because  of  Chopin,  not  vice  versa. 

The  implicit  and  more  pertinent  question  posed  has  to  do  with  the 
importance  of  originality  per  se.  And  it  gives  one  pause  to  realize  that 
the  'problem'  of  precedence  seems  never  to  have  troubled  the  truly 
innovative  composers  —  an  elect  category  which,  to  continue  the 
analogy,  would  not  include  Field  but  most  certainly  would  include 
Chopin. 

Patently  no  master  composer  could  be  lacking  in  imagination,  but  it 
well  may  be  that  the  authentic  creative  impulse  abhors  novelty  (for 
novelty's  sake);  and  indeed  they  would  seem  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 
With  the  big  men,  who  did  what  first  always  has  been  immaterial;  as 
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often  as  not  the  great  minds  of  music  have  been  set  in  motion  by  per- 
ceiving undeveloped  possibilities  in  somebody  else's  fait  accompli.  It 
might  be  concluded  that  any  idea,  even  a  genius's,  becomes  noteworthy 
only  when  it  is  implemented  by  genius.  This  would  obtain  however 
viable  the  idea.  Dusty  archives  must  be  rich  in  good  ones  that  were  not 
brought  off  by  their  inventors. 

(The  foregoing  applies  with  special  force  to  that  vast  repertoire  sub- 
sumed under  the  rubric  of  'program  music'.  This  is  a  subject  strewn  with 
semantic  traps;  but  at  least  it  requires  that  certain  loaded  words,  such 
as  'idea',  be  used  in  their  unambiguously  literal  meanings.) 

Among  the  celebrated  ideas  which  did  not  pan  out  the  first  time  around 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  and  surely  the  most  relevant  case  in  point 
would  be  Tongemalde  der  Natur  —  'A  musical  picture  of  nature'  — 
the  'grand  symphony'  for  fifteen  instruments  (!)  produced  in  the  mid- 
1780s  by  the  minor  Swabian  composer  Justin  Heinrich  Knecht  (1752- 
1817).  Probably  none  of  us  has  heard  this  work,  nor  ever  will.  But 
would  you  believe  that  without  it  Beethoven's  Sixth  symphony  might 
not  have  been  written,  or  in  any  event  not  with  its  'pastoral'  conno- 
tations? 

Ironically,  and  extraordinarily,  it  is  possible  to  say  with  a  straight  face  that 
Knecht's  piece  had  a  decided  influence  upon  Beethoven  and  that  it  had 
no  influence  whatever.  For  all  we  know,  Beethoven  never  heard  it 
performed;  and  he  may  not  even  have  seen  the  music,  although  this  is 
difficult  to  credit.  But  whether  or  not  he  heard  the  work  or  studied  it 
does  not  matter.  The  crucial  fact  is  that  the  Knecht  score  was  advertised, 
unto  a  detailed  description  of  its  programmatic  story  line,  in  the  1796 
edition  of  Beethoven's  op.  2  piano  sonatas.  (For  the  edification  of 
younger  readers  who  may  take  umbrage  at  this  crass  commercialism,  it 
ought  to  be  noted  that  the  practice  used  to  be  widespread;  book 
publishers  continued  to  do  it  until  the  1930s.) 

Sir  George  Grove,  in  an  understatement  that  politely  minimizes  the 
natural  pride  of  youthful  authorship,  speculated  that  Beethoven  'must 
often  have  read  Knecht's  suggestive  titles  on  the  cover  [!]  of  his  own 
sonatas.  If  so,  they  lay  dormant  in  his  mind  .  .  .  until  1808'  —  that  is, 
until  the  year  in  which  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony. 

The  erudite  Belgian  critic  and  historian  Francois-Joseph  Fetis  (1784- 
1871)  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  Beethoven  took  more  from 
Knecht  than  an  idea,  whether  or  not  consciously.  But  the  indignant 
Grove,  in  his  original  Dictionary,  threw  this  allegation  of  plagiarism  right 
out  of  court: 

'Fetis  would  have  us  believe  that  Knecht  actually  anticipated  not  only 
the  general  scheme  of  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  but  some  of  its  figures 
and  passages.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer  purchased  the  score 
and  parts  of  Knecht's  work  .  .  .  and  is  able  to  say  that  beyond  the  titles 
the  resemblances  between  the  two  works  are  obviously  casual,  Knecht's 
being  in  addition  commonplace,  entirely  wanting  in  that  "expression  of 
emotions"  which  Beethoven  enforces,  and  endeavoring  to  depict  the 
actual  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  [Beethoven]  deprecates.' 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  many  composers  other  than  Knecht  had 
portrayed  nature  in  music  prior  to  Beethoven.  The  only  one  who  really 
needs  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Abbe  Georg  Joseph  Vogler  (1749-1814), 
who  wrote  a  Pastorale  for  organ  with  a  'program'  that  parallels  the 
sequence  of  subtitles  for  the  last  three  movements  of  op.  68. 

Like  the  'Pastoral',  Knecht's  Tongemalde  der  Natur  is  in  five  movements. 
Here  are  both  outlines: 

1  (Knecht).  A  beautiful  countryside  where  the  sun  shines,  the  soft 
breezes  blow,  the  streams  cross  the  valley,  the  birds  twitter,  a  cascade 
murmurs,  a  shepherd  pipes,  the  sheep  leap,  and  the  shepherdess  lets 
her  gentle  voice  be  heard. 

1  (Beethoven).  Awakening  of  happy  feelings  on  reaching  the  country- 
side. 

2  (Knecht).  The  heavens  are  suddenly  darkened,  all  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty and  are  afraid,  the  black  clouds  pile  up,  the  wind  makes  a  rush- 
ing sound,  the  thundei  growls  from  afar;  the  storm  slowly  descends. 

2  (Beethoven).  At  the  brook's  edge. 

3  (Knecht).  The  storm,  with  noise  of  wind  and  driving  rain,  roars  with 
all  its  force;  the  tops  of  the  trees  murmur,  and  the  torrent  rolls  down 
with  a  terrifying  sound. 

3  (Beethoven).  Festive  gathering  of  the  country  people. 

4  (Knecht).  The  storm  is  appeased  little  by  little;  the  clouds  scatter,  and 
the  sky  clears. 

4  (Beethoven).  Thunderstorm. 

5  (Knecht).  Nature,  in  a  transport  of  gladness,  raises  its  voice  to  heaven 
and  gives  thanks  to  its  Creator  in  soft  and  agreeable  song. 

5  (Beethoven).  Shepherd's  song —  happy  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 
storm. 

Knecht's  storm  is  proportionately  much  longer,  but  otherwise  a  perusal 
of  the  respective  outlines  should  confirm  that  Beethoven  was  quite 
unconcerned  with  originality  as  such.  Moreover,  like  the  burglar  who 
leaves  a  trail  of  clues  because  he  wants  to  be  apprehended,  Beethoven 
placed  squarely  on  the  title  page  of  the  'Pastoral'  what  amounts  to  a 
comparison  of  his  work  and  Knecht's  'musical  picture  of  nature'.  The  op. 
68,  he  wrote,  is  'More  an  expression  of  feelings  than  [a]  painting  or  [an] 
actual  description'.  Considering  the  circumstances,  Beethoven  may  be 
said  to  have  thus  combined  a  tacit  confession  of  guilt  with  an  accurate 
differentiation  of  the  two  scores  and,  in  effect,  an  implied  value  judg- 
ment in  his  own  favor! 

Beethoven's  extant  sketchbooks  provide  a  wealth  of  a  priori  insights 
into  the  'Pastoral'  (which  began  to  take  shape  as  early  as  1803,  while 
he  was  writing  the  Eroica,  and  continued  even  as  he  was  completing 
the  Fifth  Symphony  in  1808).  The  following  collation  of  unrelated 
jottings,  all  from  a  single  sketchbook,  approximates  a  precis  of  his 
creative  purpose  in  this  symphony: 
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'Sinfonia  characteristica,  or  a  recollection  of  country  life.  ...  All  painting 
in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed  too  far,  is  a  failure.  .  .  .  Sinfonia  pas- 
torella.  Anyone  who  has  an  idea  of  country  life  can  make  out  for  him- 
self the  intentions  of  the  author  without  many  titles.  .  .  .  People  will 
not  require  titles  to  recognize  the  general  intention  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  feeling  than  of  painting  in  sounds.  .  .  .  Pastoral  Symphony:  no 
picture  but  something  in  which  the  emotions  are  expressed  which  are 
aroused  in  men  by  the  pleasure  of  the  country  (or)  [something]  in  which 
some  feelings  of  country  life  are  set  forth.  .  .  .  ' 

Tovey  devotes  more  than  twelve  pages  to  his  extremely  minute  analysis 
of  this  work  (in  Volume  I  of  his  Essays),  which  he  describes  without 
qualification  as  'a  perfect  classical  symphony'.  Perhaps  the  essence  of 
Tovey's  brilliant  article  may  be  found  in  these  three  short  sentences: 
'.  .  .  Beethoven  has  told  us,  with  certain  very  broad  particulars  .  .  . 
that  this  symphony  expresses  his  love  of  country  life.  If  it  does  not 
express  ours,  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  .  .  .  The  Pastoral  Symphony  has 
the  enormous  strength  of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax/ 

Beethoven's  faithful  famulus  Anton  Schindler,  in  his  1860  biography, 
movingly  recalls  the  natal  circumstances  of  this  music: 

'One  day  in  the  latter  half  of  April  1823,  a  time  of  many  troubles  and 
reverses,  Beethoven  decided  to  take  a  respite  by  returning  north  to 
Heiligenstadt  and  its  lovely  surroundings.  It  was  a  place  where  he  had 
put  many  musical  works  on  paper  and  where,  too,  he  had  conducted 
his  studies  of  nature;  but  he  had  not  been  there  for  ten  years.  The  sun 
shone  warmly  and  the  landscape  was  already  arrayed  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful spring  finery.  .  .  .  Between  Heiligenstadt  and  [Nussdorf]  there  lies 
the  pleasant,  grassy  valley  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook  that  rushes 
down  from  a  nearby  mountainside.  While  crossing  this  valley,  over- 
hung here  and  there  by  tall  elm  trees,  Beethoven  would  frequently 
pause  and  let  his  enraptured  gaze  wander  over  the  spectacular  scene 
before  him.  Once  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and,  leaning  against  an  elm, 
asked  me  if  there  was  a  yellow-hammer  singing  in  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees.  But  all  was  quiet.  Then  he  said,  "It  was  here  that  I  com- 
posed the  'Scene  at  the  Brook',  and  the  yellow-hammers  up  there,  the 
quails,  the  nightingales,  and  the  cuckoos  composed  along  with  me." 
....  The  Pastoral  symphony!  Just  as  a  painter  makes  his  whole  land- 
scape harmonious  while  completing  each  section,  so,  too,  Beethoven 
painted  his  tone  picture.  The  foreground  is  quiet;  the  detailed  sections 
blend  smoothly.  After  the  fears  and  apprehensions  aroused  by  the 
thunderstorm,  the  background  is  quiet  once  more,  and  when  in  the 
very  last  measures  we  hear  the  distant  notes  of  the  horn,  we  feel  we 
have  been  in  the  great  concert-hall  of  Nature/ 

It  remains  to  touch  lightly  on  Beethoven's  'expression  of  feeling'  in  this 
work.  It  is  defensible  to  define  the  'Pastoral'  as  absolute  music  (what- 
ever that  really  is)  or  as  descriptive  music.  But  why  not  rejoice  in  it  as 
music  qua  music?  Those  who  find  themselves  uncomfortable  with  this 
alternative  may  take  consolation  in  the  Solomon-like  adjudication  of 
George  Putnam  Upton,  the  nineteenth-century  critic  whose  little  hand- 
books used  to  be  required  reading  for  concertgoers.  The  'Pastoral',  he 
announced  blandly,  Is  absolute  programme-music'! 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 

Beethoven  composed  the  Eroica  Symphony  between  1802  and  1804,  and  the 
first  performance  took  place  privately  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna  in  December  1804,  Beethoven  himself  directing.  The  first  public  perform- 
ance was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  April  7  1805.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  November  18  1881  under  Georg 
Henschel's  direction.  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
recorded  the  Eroica  Symphony  for  RCA. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Three  or  four  exceptions  in  a  century  add  up  to  proof  rather  than  dis- 
proof of  the  notion  that  good  composers  make  bad  music  critics.  As  a 
rule,  no  amount  of  acuity  is  enough  with  which  to  alter  the  essentially 
inverse  relation  between  writing  music  and  writing  about  it. 

To  an  extent  this  may  explain  also  why  composers  are  not  much  given 
to  showing  favoritism  among  their  own  creations.  It  is  as  if  acknow- 
ledging particular  pride  in  one  or  another  achievement  perforce  would 
imply  something  less  than  doting  approval  of  their  others. 

Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  self-criticism,  a  capacity  for  which 
is  an  incalculably  valuable  adjunct  to  genius.  The  contention  alludes 
rather,  and  only,  to  what  composers  say  about  their  music. 

Not  unnaturally  the' creative  posture  tends  to  be  that  all  of  one's  works 
are  equally  worthy  (or  equally  unworthy,  as  with  the  self-abnegating 
Brahms  —  the  effect  is  the  same).  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  sort 
of  impartiality  is  eminently  practical:  would  conductors  rush  to  per- 
form any  piece  assigned  an  unimpressive  rank-order  position  by  the 
composer  himself? 

Not  even  Beethoven,  who  flouted  convention  routinely,  was  about  to 
sell  any  of  his  music  short  with  words  from  which  anyone  might  draw  a 
comparative  value  judgment.  So  far  as  the  world  knew,  no  progeny  of 
this  prolific  genius  ever  enjoyed  his  affection  at  the  expense  of  another. 

But  one  work  did  earn  a  special  place  in  Beethoven's  heart  and  mind. 
And  just  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  un- 
equivocally honest  about  it. 

It  happened  in  the  summer  of  1817,  part  of  which  Beethoven  spent  in 
Heiligenstadt,  not  far  from  Vienna,  'taking  the  baths'  to  clear  up  the 
after  effects  of  what, he  called  'a  severe  and  feverish  catarrh'.  At  day's 
end  he  frequently  journeyed  to  nearby  Nussdorf  (whither  he  moved  in 
late  June  or  early  July)  to  enjoy  a  fish  dinner  and  an  evening  of  con- 
versation at  the  tavern  known  as  zur  Rose.  The  poet  Christoph  Kuffner, 
who  was  himself  summering  in  Heiligenstadt,  often  went  along  with 
the  composer.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  reports  that  on  one  of  these 
prandial  occasions,  when  Beethoven  'was  amiably  disposed',  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  ensued: 
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K.  —  Tell  me  frankly,  which  is  your  favorite  among  your  symphonies? 
B.  —  [in  great  good  humor]  Eh!  Eh!  The  Eroica. 
K.  —  I  should  have  guessed  the  C  minor. 
B.  —  No;  the  Eroica. 

So,  then,  five  years  after  he  had  completed  all  but  the  last  of  his  sym- 
phonies Beethoven  esteemed  the  Eroica  above  any  of  the  others! 

(We  are  obliged  to  leave  moot  the  composer's  similarly  a  posteriori 
perspective  in  the  wake  of  the  Ninth,  if  only  because  he  died  before  at- 
taining anything  like  the  same  distance  from  it  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  hybrid  Ninth 
—  'three-fourths  absolute  music  and  one-fourth  cantata',  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  once  described  it — is  not  properly  comparable  with  its  prede- 
cessors anyhow.) 

Whether  or  not  Beethoven  would  have  made  a  good  music  critic  one 
hardly  dares  to  conjecture  —  such  eminent  composer-critics  as  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz,  and  Debussy  mingled  brilliant  insights  with  evaluations 
that  posterity  reversed  as  wildly  wrong.  But  surely  Beethoven's  unlim- 
ited and  unremitting  se//-criticism  is  documented  beyond  doubt  in  the 
many  extant  sketchbooks,  not  to  mention  the  stunning  logic  of  his 
musical  thought.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  how 
uniquely  well  Beethoven  knew  his  own  measure;  how  many  creative 
artists  have  so  accurately  anticipated  the  judgment  of  history? 

Perhaps  a  sesquicentenary  is  a  modest  milestone  in  the  context  of  world 
art  dating  from  Antiquity,  but  in  the  much  shorter  annals  of  'Western 
classical'  music  such  an  order  of  endurance  is  virtually  millennial  — 
and  the  Eroica,  having  reached  that  mark  in  the  early  1950s,  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  Beethoven's  own  confidence  in  the  score  thus  needs  no 
further  vindication,  but  the  cumulative  consensus  ought  to  be  provided 
as  a  foil  to  the  recounting  of  some  ludicrous  early  vicissitudes. 

Paul  Henry  Lang's  encapsulation  will  suffice:  he  characterized  the  op. 
55  as  'one  of  the  incomprehensible  deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  great- 
est single  step  made  by  an  individual  composer  in  the  history  of  the  sym- 
phony and  in  the  history  of  music  in  general.  .  .  .  the  Eroica  simply 
dwarfs  everything  in  its  boldness  of  conception.  .  .  .  Beethoven  him- 
self never  again  approached  his  feat  of  fiery  imagination;  he  wrote 
other,  perhaps  greater,  works,  but  he  never  again  took  such  a  fling  at 
the  universe.  Every  component  is  unusual  and  novel  but  singularly  ap- 
propriate for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  the  cult  of  one  person  but  that 
of  an  ideal,  of  heroism  itself.  The  celebrated  story  about  the  original 
dedication  of  the  work  to  Napoleon  does  not  in  the  least  alter  this  fact/ 

The  foregoing  includes  numerous  cues  worthy  of  response  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  these  follow  directly.  First,  however,  let  no  one 
doubt  that  this  work  remains  an  incomprehensible  deed;  the  genius 
that  informs  the  Eroica  has  not  been  'explained'  by  anybody,  least  of 
all  the  score-scanners.  Hopefully,  a  precis  of  the  considerable  back- 
ground data  and  some  thoughts  about  the  music  will  augment  a  listen- 
er's sensibilities.   So  instead  of  pursuing  the  dead-end  'Great  Man'  vs. 
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Zeitgeist  controversy  to  which  aestheticians  are  heir  (and  historians  are 
prone),  let  it  be  agreed  operationally  —  as  lawyers  'stipulate'  and  thus 
simplify  —  that  the  Eroica  represents  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
right  man  with  the  right  music  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Given  many, 
many  pages  the  proposition  that  this  work  affected  the  course  of  West- 
ern music  could  be  documented  systematically,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  ignoring  some  highly  relevant  considerations  that  have  been  too 
often  slighted. 

The  critic  Henry  Pleasants,  in  his  sometimes  curiously  persuasive  but 
contentious  book  entitled  The  Agony  of  Modern  Music,  inveighs  against 
the  legend  that  masterworks  are  never  appreciated  in  their  own  time.  He 
demolishes  the  folklore  all  right,  but  in  doing  so  he  'throws  away'  a 
provocative  point  well  worth  pursuing:  that  contemporary  audiences 
were  ready  for  and  attuned  to  Beethoven  (for  example),  whose  opposi- 
tion came  not  from  the  public  but  from  the  musical  press  —  whereas 
the  latter  in  our  own  day  more  often  than  not  makes  common  cause 
with  composers  in  the  face  of  audience  alienation. 

Without  conceding  more  than  a  modicum  of  efficacy  in  this  argument 
(in  fairness,  its  flaws  are  better  confronted  in  the  original),  one  is  con- 
strained to  say  that  by  ignoring  the  Eroica  story  Pleasants  missed  a 
superb  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  case. 

One  reads  in  many  accounts  that  this  work  was  not  initially  a  success. 
What  one  does  not  read  is  that  the  public  was  blameless.  The  shame  of 
it  is  that  professional  musicians  so  hated  the  score  ('feared'  might  be 
more  precise)  and  heaped  so  many  maledictions  upon  it  that  no  ticket- 
buying  audience  got  to  hear  a  note  of  the  music  until  two  years  after  its 
completion  —  and  long  after  that  in  most  of  the  world. 

The  tale  is  briefly  told,  but  certain  subtleties  need  to  be  underlined. 
Because  music  critics  in  Beethoven's  time,  as  now,  tended  to  be  mu- 
sicians, some  'feedback'  between  members  of  the  musical  press  and 
their  friends  among  working  instrumentalists  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  milieu  otherwise,  however,  was  vastly  different.  For  one  thing,  the 
Viennese  musical  scene  comprised  a  throbbing,  thriving  core  of  com- 
munity life,  so  that  coverage  of  musical  events  was  a  major  journalistic 
enterprise.  For  another,  living  composers  in  that  era  developed  box- 
office  followings  much  as  a  virtuoso  or  a  soprano  does  nowadays,  and 
consequently  any  creative  personality  was  fair  game  for  the  critics  — 
who  were  busy  building  their  own  readership  and  who  therefore,  be- 
cause the  musical  Establishment  needed  no  public  defenders,  did  not 
hesitate  to  stand  off  both  composers  and  readers  whenever  they  were 
so  inclined  (probably  their  closest  modern  counterparts  would  be  the 
free-wheeling,  often  far-ranging  sports  columnists). 

A  further  congeries  of  quite  crucial  subtleties  has  to  do  with  one  journal 
in  particular  —  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  (familiarly  known 
as  'the  AmZ'),  founded  in  1798,  which  for  decades  gave  Europe  some 
of  the  best  and  also  some  of  the  worst  music  criticism  ever  written.  It 
happens  that  the  AmZ  was  established,  subsidized,  and  given  nominal 
autonomy  by  the  powerful  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel; 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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JOINT  BENEFIT  CONCERT 


EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY   Honorary  Chairman 


FOR 


BIAFRAN    FAMINE    RELIEF 

sponsored  by 
Interfaith  Effort  for  Biafran   Famine  Aid 

Monday  April  28  at  8.30 
in  Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

AND 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER     Conductor 

FEATURING 
PETER,  PAUL  AND  MARY 


PAT  PAULSEN 


MASON  WILLIAMS 


Ticket  prices:  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8,  $10 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115  (telephone  266-1492). 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •       Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


>       i         + 
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Spring  navy — a  traditional  New  England  favorite — 
is  back  at  Hurwitch  Bros,  in  the  full  force  of  fashion. 
Suits  and  costumes,  wool  and  silk  dresses,  contempo- 
rary prints.   All  often  sharply  accented  with  white. 


L 


BOSTON 


/*j^Mj\m. 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  best^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 
Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
b    takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


©  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


furniture 

Boston  •  Natick  •  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON   STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Worldwide  acclaim 
for  NelsonFreire! 

"A  young  lion  of  the  keyboard . . .  clarity  of  texture 
and  terraced  dynamics  suggested  the  princely 
control  of  a  Michelangeli."      —The  London  Times 

"A  phenomenal  instrumentalist ...  his  talent  is 
very  great."  —Het  Vrije  Voke 

(The  Free  People)  Amsterdam 

"What  taste,  what  artistic  refinement!" 

—Berliner  Morgenpost 


MM 

m  B       ..■■■.■—■>. ' 


2  R/CORO      xT    . 

ET        fenFreire 

Tchaikovsky         ehutRet^-n8 

^oncerto  No.  i 

^.chumann 
concerto 


M2X  798 


n     Grieg 
Concerto 


MunlW  Kempe  **« 


Columbia 

Masterworks  _^^^^ 

Proudly  Presents  (A  ~~ H" 
the  Recording  Debut  of  an 
Extraordinary  NewTalent* 

Nelson  Freire  has  been  astounding  critics  in 
England,  Western  Europe  and  South  America. 

Now  this  dazzling  young  pianist  can  be  heard  on 
a  specially-priced  two-record  set  from  Columbia. 
Never  before  has  a  new  artist  been  introduced  with 
so  many  major  concertos  in  one  album. 

Nelson  Freire's  debut  album  will  surely  become 
one  of  the  classic  recordings  of  our  time.  And 
make  a  magnificent  addition  to  your  record  collection. 

On  Columbia  Records® 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
by  Pastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez- vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


ft 


St 
Asti 

Gancia 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY  ISfrW 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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)1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY,    BOSTON 


YovAe  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side^ 
on  your  side. 
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however  autonomous,  it  inevitably  served  as  well  to  publicize  the 
B.  &  H.  catalogue.  Not  unnaturally  this  firm  wanted  to  publish  Beetho- 
ven's music.  Eventually  it  did,  although  the  composer  shrewdly  found 
elaborate  excuses  for  declining  the  honor  when  Breitkopf  und  Hartel 
first  approached  him  in  1801.  Taken  altogether,  the  AmZ  view  of 
Beethoven's  works  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme;  his  own  attitudes  to- 
ward the  journal  were  less  ambivalent,  ranging  from  negative  to  very 
negative  (though  he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  influence  it  represented). 

Scholars  concur  that  there  can  be  no  seriously  questioning  the  integrity 
of  the  AmZ.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  free  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. One  is  nevertheless  reminded  of  the  stereotypic  editorial  writer 
who  infers  total  independence  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
asked  to  write  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  convictions  —  the  point  being 
that  this  kind  of  freedom  is  rather  safely  predictable  when  an  employee 
has  been  hired  for  his  like-mindedness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  objectivity 
does  have  its  human  limits;  and  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  the  Eroica  re- 
views in  the  AmZ  to  note  that  Beethoven,  in  the  winter  of  1803-04, 
rejected  and  returned  the  first  act  of  a  libretto  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  his  consideration  by  Friedrich  Rochlitz  of  Leipzig.  Herr 
Rochlitz  was  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung's  distinguished  editor! 

Nothing  was  written  about  the  first  several  performances  of  the  Eroica. 
because  they  were  given  privately  (in  1804)  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  'feedback',  however;  one  gathers 
from  various  accounts  that  these  run-throughs  went  badly  and  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  did  not  like  the  music  at  all. 

But  in  January  of  1805  the  AmZ  did  not  fail  to  have  a  critic  in  attend- 
ance for  the  semi-public  performance  given  in  the  Sunday-morning 
series  sponsored  by  Vienna  bankers  Wurth  and  Fellner.  The  AmZ  review 
read  in  part  (Constance  S.  Jolly's  translation): 

'This  long,  most  difficult  composition  is  an  extremely  drawn-out,  bold, 
and  wild  fantasy.  There  is  no  lack  of  striking  and  beautiful  passages  that 
bespeak  the  energetic  and  gifted  spirit  of  the  creator.  Very  often, 
though,  the  work  seems  to  lose  itself  in  musical  anarchy.  .  .  .  This  critic 
is  surely  one  of  Beethoven's  most  devoted  admirers,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  symphony  he  must  admit  that  he  finds  too  many  garish  and  bizarre 
elements,  making  an  overall  view  most  difficult  and  obliterating  all 
sense  of  unity.' 


JEWELERS 


Custom  Designing 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
237-2730 
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One  might  say  that  with  such  'devoted  admirers'  Beethoven  needed  no 
enemies.  And  the  same  man  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  to  cover 
the  official  premiere,  conducted  by  the  composer,  on  the  evening  of 
April  7th.   This  time  he  wrote  in  the  AmZ  that 

'  ...  the  symphony  would  gain  greatly  (it  lasts  a  full  hour  [!])  if 
Beethoven  could  bring  himself  to  cut  it  and  to  introduce  more  light, 
clarity,  and  unity.  .  .  .  There  is,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  usual  An- 
dante, a  Funeral  March  in  C  minor,  which  is  then  treated  fugally.  A 
fugal  movement  is  pleasing  when  order  can  be  perceived  within  the 
apparent  complexity;  when,  as  now,  coherence  escapes  the  most  atten- 
tive, unprejudiced,  and  practiced  listener,  even  after  several  hearings, 
he  is  left  confused.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  work  has 
not  been  generally  well-liked/ 

Unprejudiced!  At  this  remove  the  AmZ  coverage  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  classic  example  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  art  be  regres- 
sion in  the  service  of  the  ego,  as  the  Freudians  would  say,  then  the 
musical  Establishment's  attempt  to  put  down  the  Eroica  was  decidedly 
a  case  of  suppression  in  the  service  of  the  status  quo. 

The  composer's  own  public  soon  enough  prevailed  in  Vienna  —  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  too  long  resisted  in  any  market- 
place. But  without  Beethoven's  commanding  presence  the  Eroica  did 
not  so  readily  overcome  professional  antipathies  elsewhere.  In  liberal 
Prague  the  work  was  actually  banned  at  the  Conservatory  as  'morally 
corrupting'  (!),  and  it  remained  on  the  'forbidden'  list  for  a  full  quarter- 
century.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  the  Eroica  was  not  even  accorded 
a  rehearsal  reading  until  1815,  and  after  two  movements  had  been 
sight-read  the  musicians  themselves  laughed  the  music  into  limbo;  it 
was  not  to  emerge  for  another  decade.  So  it  went  everywhere,  even  in 
friendly  England.  As  late  as  1829,  two  years  after  Beethoven's  death, 
The  Harmonicon  could  report  that  the  op.  55  'contains  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  admiration  of  this  kind  during  three 
long  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  infinitely  too  lengthy.  ...  If  this  sym- 
phony is  not  by  some  means  abridged,  it  will  soon  fall  into  disuse.'  It 
did  not,  of  course,  either  in  London  or  wherever  audiences  were  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  music. 

Beethoven  must  have  observed  all  this  with  some  amusement.  As  early 
as  1801  he  had  written  to  his  Leipzig  confidant,  Franz  Anton  Hoff- 
meister,  about  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  critics:  '  ...  let 
them  talk;  they  will  certainly  never  make  anyone  immortal  by  their 
twaddle,  nor  will  they  rob  anybody  of  immortality  to  whom  Apollo  has 
decreed  it.' 

It  remains  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  Eroica  and,  inextricably,  with 
what  might  be  called  its  etymology —  not  for  a  moment  forgetting  what 
the  arch-partisan  of  program  music,  Frederick  Niecks,  conceded  in  1906: 
that  'To  speak  of  a  declared  programme  in  connection  with  the  [op. 
55]  is  saying  rather  too  much.' 

Even  the  normally  lucid  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  his  troubles  cop- 
ing with  the  'two  [literary  and  musical]  aspects'  of  the  Eroica.   Assigning 
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much  more  weight  to  extramusical  qualities  than  was  his  wont,  Tovey 
has  it  that  'Beethoven  does  not  think  a  symphony  a  reasonable  vehicle 
for  a  chronological  biography  of  Napoleon;  but  he  does  think  it  the 
best  possible  way  of  expressing  his  feelings  about  heroes  and  hero- 
worship/  So  far,  perhaps,  so  good.  But  then  Tovey  adds:  'Death  must 
be  faced  by  heroes  and  hero-worshippers,  and  if  what  heroes  know 
about  it  is  of  any  value  to  mankind,  they  may  as  well  tell  us  of  their 
knowledge  while  they  are  alive.'  This  passage  and  what  follows  it  is 
Tovey  at  his  most  atypically  ambiguous  and  befuddling. 

For  that  matter  the  genesis  of  the  Eroica  is  itself  anything  but  clear.  The 
truth  must  be  perceived  via  the  chronically  imperfect  memory  of  the 
composer's  factotum  and  subsequent  biographer,  Anton  Felix  Schindler. 
In  his  Beethoven  as  I  Knew  Him  Schindler  states  flatly  that  General 
Jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte  —  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court 
who  later  became  King  Karl  XIV  Johann  of  Sweden  —  suggested  to 
Beethoven  a  musical  composition  honoring  the  First  Consul  (for  whom 
Beethoven  'had  already  expressed  great  admiration',  Schindler  assures 
us).  And:  'The  idea  soon  became  a  reality  which  the  master,  having 
battled  with  his  political  scruples,  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
Sinfonia  Eroica'. 

A  few  pages  later  in  his  narrative  Schindler  says  that  a  fair  copy  of  the 
completed  score,  with  a  dedication  inscribed  simply  'Napoleon  Bona- 
parte' on  the  title-page,  'was  ready  to  be  given  to  General  Bernadotte, 
who  was  to  send  it  to  Paris,  when  the  news  reached  Vienna  that  Na- 
poleon had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French. 
It  was  Count  Lichnowsky  and  Ferdinand  Ries  who  brought  the  news  to 
Beethoven.  No  sooner  had  the  composer  heard  it  than  he  seized  the 
score,  tore  out  the  title-page  and,  cursing  the  "new  tyrant",  flung  it 
on  the  floor.' 

The  trouble  with  this  famous  anecdote  is  that  General  Bernadotte  in 
fact  was  resident  at  Vienna  only  from  5  February  through  mid-April  of 
1798,  whereas  the  Eroica  was  composed  in  1803-04.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bernadotte  planted  the  seed  just  as 
Schindler  said  he  had,  even  if  it  did  not  come  to  blossom  until  five 
years  later.  Moreover,  Ries  remembered  bringing  the  news  of  Na- 
poleon's accession  to  Beethoven  substantially  as  Schindler  had  chron- 
icled it.  And  finally  —  a  trifling  datum,  but  conceivably  the  most 
significant  of  all  —  note  that  on  the  copy  ostensibly  made  for  the  First 
Consul  the  composer  is  identified  as  'Louis'  van  Beethoven,  as  if  indeed 
meant  for  transmission  to  Paris.  On  the  collateral  evidence  Schindler 
can  be  faulted  on  his  careless  chronology  but  nothing  else. 

John  N.  Burk  once  suggested  that  we  have  been  reminded  'perhaps  too 
often'  of  the  scene  in  which  Beethoven  destroyed  his  original  Eroica 
dedication  (the  composer  changed  it  to  per  festeggiare  il  sovvenire  d'un 
gran  uomo  —  to  extol  the  memory  of  a  great  man).  'As  one  returns  to 
it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years',  Burk  remarked,  the  music  'seems  to 
look  beyond  ...  as  if  it  never  had  anything  to  do  with  [Napoleon]'. 
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To  which  a  proper  riposte  might  be  the  observation  of  Sir  George 
Grove:  'Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a 
portrait  of  Beethoven  himself — but  that  is  the  case  with  everything 
he  wrote/ 

Then  again,  there  is  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  chief  Eroica  theme  is  note 
for  note  identical  with  that  of  the  Intrade  composed  by  Mozart  in  1786 
for  his  one-act  Bastien  et  Bastienne.  Could  the  sublime  Mozart  have 
been  Beethoven's  gran  uomo  all  along? 

After  the  accession,  to  be  sure,  Beethoven  hardly  could  identify  him- 
self with  the  now-patently  totalitarian  aspirations  of  an  erstwhile  Cor- 
sican  noncom.  But  even  before  he  got  the  news  —  and  no  matter  if 
the  dedication  had  been  as  represented,  for  this  could  have  been  more 
a  gesture  of  protocol  than  an  act  of  profound  conviction  —  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Beethoven  could  have  had  in  mind  a  more  selfless  hero 
like  Egmont,  or  some  anonymous-abstract  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
associated  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  latter  is  plausible  if  only 
because  Beethoven  was  nowhere  else  so  revolutionary  himself  as  he 
had  been  in  the  Eroica. 

With  due  regard  for  the  composer's  lofty  sense  of  social  justice  the 
portents  in  this  music  are,  however,  less  political  than  personal.  On 
November  16  1801  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  old  physician- 
friend  in  Bonn,  Dr  Franz  Wegeler,  complaining  bitterly  about  the  deaf- 
ness that  was  closing  in  on  him  but  adding,  on  a  defiant  note  of  de- 
termination, 'I  will  seize  fate  by  the  throat!'  And  sometime  soon  after 
that,  according  to  Carl  Czerny  (who,  incidentally,  perceived  the  Eroica 
as  a  kind  of  sea-saga  memorial  to  Lord  Nelson!),  Beethoven  declared 
to  Wenzel  Krumpholz  that  'I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road.'  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  the  Eroica  was  Beethoven's  first  enormous  stride  down  that 
'new  road',  and  accordingly  that  the  heroism  in  this  score  was  anything 
but  autobiographical? 

Music  knows  no  more  dramatic  affirmation  of  sheer  creative  will.  Tor- 
mented by  the  klaxons  of  thundering  silence,  Beethoven  nevertheless 
marshalled  his  faculties  as  he  never  had  before.  Richard  Wagner  heard 
in  the  Marcia  funebre  a  'deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man';  in  the  Scherzo 
a  'gladly,  blithely  doing  man';  in  the  closing  Allegro  a  'man  entire,  har- 
moniously at  one  with  self,  in  the  emotions  where  the  memory  of  sorrow 
becomes  itself  the  shaping  force  of  noble  deeds'.  One  suspects  that 
the  man  was  Beethoven  himself. 

It  has  been  written  (without  attribution  in  the  secondary  source  where 
it  was  encountered)  that  the  'immense  step  from  the  Second  symphony 
to  the  Third  is  primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did 
not  base  his  new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the 
salon  symphony  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous 
to  his  every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.'  As 
far  as  it  goes,  that  statement  is  incontestable.  The  sketchbooks  show 
that  the  opening  chords  were  originally  projected  as  a  stiff  but  not  stark 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  was  to  have  been  a 
minuet.  Then  something  happened;  exactly  what  we  do  not  know, 
except  that  it  happened  inside  Beethoven.  But  the  Eroica  that  emerged 
is  as  far  from  its  embryo  as  Parnassus  is  from  Purgatory. 

program  notes  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


From  time  to  time  during  the  past  seven  seasons  I  have  reported  to  you 
my  ideas  about  the  role  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in  our  society,  my 
reasons  for  programming  the  music  you  hear  and  my  plans  for  the  future. 
By  your  loyalty  and  support  you,  the  subscribers,  provide  the  artistic 
freedom  which  we  need  to  make  programs  along  liberal  lines.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  and  right  that  you  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
the  policies  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  its  musical  direction.  This 
message  is,  of  course,  my  ave  atque  vale  as  a  'regular';  but  since  I  shall 
return  in  practically  no  time  as  guest  conductor,  I  cannot  find  the  tears 
for  a  sad  farewell.  This,  then,  is  an  affectionate  au  revoir  and  a  profound 
thank  you  for  your  staunch  and  invaluable  support. 

As  for  my  future  —  I  shall  travel  a  good  deal  more  than  I  could  during 
my  tenure  here.  The  Northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States,  that  great 
megalopolis  stretching  from  Washington  DC  to  Boston,  has  been  the 
Orchestra's  principal  playground  in  recent  years.  It  is  indubitably  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  regions,  but  not  the  only  one. 

Between  now  and  my  return  to  Boston  next  season  I  shall  conduct  one 
of  my  favorite  works,  Schumann's  'Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust'  in  Frank- 
furt. From  Germany  I  go  to  Switzerland  where  I  shall  direct  the  French 
Orchestre  Nationale  at  the  Lausanne  Festival  and  over  French  television 
in  a  concert  which  includes  the  Fourth  symphony  of  Mahler.  With  the 
Tonhalle  in  Zurich  I  shall  play  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Then 
comes  Tanglewood,  where  we  have  an  exciting  series  of  programs 
planned,  including  complete  performances  of  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung 
and  Verdi's  Otello,  lots  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  symphony 
of  Beethoven.  From  the  Berkshires  to  Buenos  Aires  where  I  shall  conduct 
three  works,  Der  Rosenkavalier  of  Strauss,  Berg's  Wozzeck  and  Wagner's 
Parsifal  at  the  Teatro  Colon.  Then  I  have  been  invited  to  appear  with 
the  new  French  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  later  to  make  a  film  of  sym- 
phonic work  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

My  seven  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  have  been  enormously  en- 
joyable and  rewarding  for  me  personally.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  my  return  as  guest  conductor,  and  thank  all  of  you  again  for  your 
warm  support,  which  I  have  felt  and  appreciated  immeasureably. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Erich  Leinsdorf 
for  his  seven  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Orchestra.  Mr  Leins- 
dorf has  asked  that  a  sum  of  money  be  given  to  Biafran  relief  in 
place  of  the  formal  presentation  which  had  been  planned,  and 
in  accord  with  his  wishes  the  Trustees  are  arranging  such  a 
donation  in  his  honor. 

Mr  Leinsdorfs  years  as  our  Music  Director  have  been  distin- 
guished not  only  for  the  comprehensive  range  of  orchestral  music 
he  has  presented  but  also  for  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  schol- 
arship and  that  musical  integrity  which  is  the  finest  attribute  of  an 
artist.  Subscribers  to  the  concerts  in  Boston  have  heard  an  ex- 
ceptionally varied  repertoire,  ranging  through  the  classical  sym- 
phonic masterworks  and  including  the  world  premieres  of 
Barber's  Piano  concerto,  Carter's  Piano  concerto,  the  Violin  and 
Second  Piano  concertos  of  Lees,  Piston's  Eighth  symphony  and 
Psalm  140  of  Sessions.  Among  the  American  premieres  he  has 
given  us  are  those  of  Britten's  War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony, 
the  original  1805  version  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Schumann's 
Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust,  and  the  original  version  of  Richard 
Strauss'  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  when  the  triumph  in  Boston  in  January 
was  repeated  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Boston  and  our  tour  cities  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  Mr 
Leinsdorfs  extraordinary  knowledge  and  mastery  of  symphonic 
literature  which  has  brought  to  us  many  works,  both  old  and  new, 
which  have  broadened  our  experience  and  given  rare  musical 
pleasure.  Under  his  direction  there  have  been  striking  innovations 
in  the  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood.  His  exceptional  gifts  as  a 
teacher  have  brought  about  reorganization  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  which  has  furthered  the  careers  of  many  students  of  music 
and  future  members  of  the  symphony  orchestras  of  this  and  other 
nations. 

The  Trustees  extend  their  warmest  wishes  to  Mr  Leinsdorf  for  his 
future,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  welcoming  him  as 
guest  conductor  through  many  coming  seasons. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 
President 
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BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  OteUo,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Pierre  Boulez,  composer,  and  conductor  of  the  South  West 
German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel  Ancerl,  newly 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles  Wilson,  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will   conduct  on  July  27. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available 
shortly  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits/  Mr 
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Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras.' 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program.' 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics,' Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 
Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
two  years.  Comparing  the  players'  earnings  with  academic  salaries, 
which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.   This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
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distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra/ 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially/ 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.  Nearly  60% 
of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%   of  these  expenses. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 
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"Your  shortest  path  . . . 
. . .  to  person-to-person  banking." 


12  offices  in  Cambridge,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Concord 
and  Littleton,  Massachusetts.  Member  F.D.I.C. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 


Program 

Date 

Conductor 

1 

October  29 

COLIN   DAVIS 

2 

November  26 

concert  in  memory  of  Charles  Munch 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

3 

January  7 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

4 

January  28 

GEORGES   PRF.TRE 

5 

March  4 

CHARLES  WILSON 

6 

April  8 

ERICH   LEINSDORF 

WORKS  PLAYED  IN  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

BACH 

'Wedding'  Cantata  no.  202  for  soprano  'Weichet  nur, 
betriibte  Schatten' 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 

BENNETT 

Symphony  no.  1  (1965) 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  3  in  F  op.  90 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  99  in  E  flat 

LALO 

Overture  to  'Le  roi  d'Ys' 

MESSIAEN 

'Chronochromie'  for  large  orchestra  (1960) 

RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  op.  43 

RAVEL 

'La  valse'  —  choreographic  poem 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 

Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (original  version  of  1912) 
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Program 


SOLOISTS  — CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

EUNICE  ALBERTS     contralto 
JAMES  BILLINGS     tenor 
CAROLE  BOGARD     soprano 
JORGE  BOLET     piano 
DAVID  CLATWORTHY     baritone 
SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano 
JOHN   FERRANTE     tenor 
ROBERT  NAGY     tenor 
JOHN   REARDON     baritone 
BEVERLY  SILLS     soprano 
MALCOLM  SMITH     bass 
BENITA  VALENTE     soprano 
CLAIRE  WATSON     soprano 


Program 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


OTHER  ARTISTS  — CAMBRIDGE  SERIES 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 
MARTIN  HOHERMAN     cello 
HENRY  PORTNOI     double  bass 
ANDREW  RAEBURN     speaker 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
CHARLES  WILSON     harpsichord 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

CONCERT  CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COMING  WEEKS 

Friday  afternoon  April  11  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  12  at  8.30 
ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 
BACH  Suite  no.  1  in  C  BWV  1066 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

STRAVINSKY  Symphony  in  C 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BRUCH  Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
TCHAIKOVSKY         Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Thursday  evening  April  17  at  8.30 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  6  in  F  major  op.  68  'The  Pastoral 

BEETHOVEN  Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 


Friday  afternoon  April  18  at  2  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  April  19  at  8.30 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 

JANE  MARSH     soprano  PLACIDO  DOMINGO     tenor 

JOSEPHINE  VEASEY     contralto         SHERRILL  MILNES     bass 

CHORUS  PRO  MUSICA 

ALFRED  NASH  PATTERSON     conductor 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
LORNA  COOKE  DE  VARON     conductor 


SCHOENBERG 
BEETHOVEN 


A  survivor  from  Warsaw  op.  46 
Symphony  no.  9  in  D  minor  op.  125 


programs  subject  to  change 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  subscribers  who  are  unable  to  attend  their 
concerts  and  who  release  their  seats,  a  limited  number  of  tickets  is 
usually  available  for  each  concert. 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUICI  ©MCI .  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


A  Parenti  Exclusive 


Brooch-clip  and  Earrings 
I8K  gold  bursting 
with  diamonds 


97  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC. 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 

Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


w 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  7  879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/7  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  A 11  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

WfWedal. 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 
"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 
China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


W70D 
I     iyy  Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 

Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 

Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp  ,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Daft 


rue 

FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 

3or  !Proof 


T.O. 


CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

B 


CO. 


COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES   INSTITUTE 

A    DIVISION    OF 

COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES,  INC. 

204    WORCESTER    STREET 

WELLESLEY    HILLS,    MASSACHUSETTS    02181 

(617)     235-4959 

Computer  Techniques,  Inc.,  is  a  firm  of  Computer  Professionals  whose 
experience  extends  from  the  design,  development,  and  marketing  of  its 
C0MPTEK  system  for  commercial  data  processing,  to  its  consulting  services 
in  the  research  and  medical-related  fields. 

In  addition  to  its  DJSTOGJJSHED  SPEAKERS  SEMINARS,  Computer  Tech- 
niques Institute  provides,  specialized  seminars  and  intensive  courses  in 
computer  familiarization  and  utilization  for  BANKING,  ACCOUNTING,  LAW, 
MEDICINE,  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION,  and  many  diverse  fields. 
Our  courses  are  conducted  at  the  sponsor's  site  or  at  our  own  conveniently- 
located  facilities.  Prospective  sponsors  are  invited  to  contact  Mr.  J.  Adleman, 
Technical  Director,  for  further  information. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 

LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET  LITHOGRAPHY     •     IINDING 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  CA  7-8080 


tylbank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  *  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  *  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


•  l»TILLC»  AN*  ••TTLCfe  IN  CCOTLANB       »LCN»t»  •«  M**F  -' 
THE  •U«fflN«NAM  «OMPOftATION.   IMFOftTCRS;  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Polcaris 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


It's  on  the  menu . . . 


//  \ 


The  dining  room  open  till  9  p.m. 


IE  RITZ^? CARLTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE 


FOR 
ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY- MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY   U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  %\.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU°2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information    write 


&^* 


ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 
U 


I 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS     •      QUAIL     •      SQUABS 
0*^Sl^^^  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

\X(W;  'II     (,K\S      •       I  KM  Mis 

^NX^*^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 

with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for  yOU 

the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned.  __p|l 

Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail-  Iievgr 

able  to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it  come 

that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think  wuaaac 

you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we  SGCOXld 
will  execute  your  wishes. 

with 

US 


JN  J.  1  Hi  U        O  X  A  1  Hi  o 

TRUST  COMPANY 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation  li 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 


School  of  Languages 


CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


S^SE 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON     1969-1970 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 


SIX  TUESDAY  CONCERTS  AT  8.30 

in 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

beginning  on 

October  7  1969 

Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers  in  the  near  future. 
To  insure  your  present  location,  please  be  sure  to  return  your 
card  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  queries,  please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE  R.   NiSSENBAUM 

VIOLIN 


Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 


340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


MIKLOS  SCHWALB 

PIANO 

of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

accepts  a  few  private  students. 

ontact  at  187  Warren  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Telephone  267-8848 


"Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MINNIE  WOLK 

KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianoforte  Studio 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

8  Chauncy  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Residence  395-6126 

ELiot  4-3891 

RUTH   POLLEN 

GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry           •  in 

Education 

•  in  Therapy           •  in 

Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square 

Kl  7-8817 

YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


presents 


a  tenth  anniversary  benefit  concert  on 


Sunday  April  20  at  8  o'clock  in  Symphony  Hall 


AN  EVENING  WITH  DANNY  KAYE 


and  members  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 


The  proceeds  of  this  concert  will  benefit  the  concert  series  pro- 
vided without  charge  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  by  Youth 
Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Tickets  at  $3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  $10  are  available  from  the  Box 
Office,  Symphony  Hall  (telephone  266-1492).  There  are  also  spe- 
cial sponsors'  tickets  available  at  $25,  of  which  $15  is  tax 
deductible. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  021 16 

Telephone  426-0775 

Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  PROVIDENCE 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


The  first  recording  of  this 
symphony  by  a  major  orches- 
tra and  conductor.  Both 
works  are  spectacular.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2934 


Leinsdorf's  genius  with  the 
German  Romantic  repertoire 
is  immediately  seen  in  this 
superb  performance.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2936 


RC/I 

BUY  YOUR  RECORDS 

BY  MAIL  To  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No. 3 

Artur  Rubinstein 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

7ke,  4xot9cut£  o£  (kcJvutuu 


»«  Vino* 

RED  SEAL 


Rubinstein's  third  great  album 
in  his  Boston  Symphony- 
Leinsdorf  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos.  Dyna- 
groove.  LSC-2947 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.   LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 


CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF    THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     V ice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L.  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN  D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  L.  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON   P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN   L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN   HOYT  STOOKEY 
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BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager    William   Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 

Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 
Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 
Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  George  Zazofsky  is  on   leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969   season. 


STEINWAY 


The  artist's  choice... 
the  piano 
for  your  home 


Most  of  the  world's  great  artists  choose 

the  Steinway  to  enhance  their  performance. 

The  Steinway's  superior  tone  and  long 

life  also  make  it  the  ideal  piano  for  the  home. 


We  invite  you  to  select  your  piano  as  the  artists  do,  from  our  large  selection 
of  beautiful  Steinway  Consoles  and  Grands. 


rfueny  'Plcuta  @a. 


Exclusive  Steinway  Piano,  Hammond  Organ  and  Fisher  Stereo 

for  All  This  Territory 

256  Weybosset  Street  Open  Thursday   Evenings 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 

Four  hundredth  concert  in  Providence 

FIFTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  April  10  1969  at  8.30  pm 

CHARLES  WILSON     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 


PROKOFIEV 


Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55* 

Allegro  con  brio 
Moderato  ben  accentuato 
Toccata:  allegro  con  fuoco 
Larghetto 
Vivo 

JOHN  BROWNING 


intermission 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Allegretto 

Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 
Vivacissimo  -  lento  e  suave 
Finale:  allegro  moderato 


John  Browning  plays  the  Steinway  piano 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Providence  Fire  Department,  smoking  is  allowed 
only  in  the  ticket  lobby  and  lower  lobby  of  the  auditorium 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  member  of  Arts  Rhode  Island 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Overture  to  'Egmont'  op.  84 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's 
play  in  1810,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  a  production  by  Hartl  in  the  Hof- 
burg  Theater,  Vienna,  on  May  24  of  that  year.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
first  performance  of  the  Overture  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel  on  Decem- 
ber 16  1881,  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly  there 
are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Beetho- 
ven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  music  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the 
overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  terrorizes 
the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under  the 
decree  that  'two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are, 
without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason';  the  dumb  anger  of  the 
citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and 
idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail 
and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange,  in  which 
Orange  urges  his  friend  to  flee  with  him,  and  save  his  life.  'For 
Goethe,'  writes  Georg  Brandes,  'this  becomes  the  contrast  between 
the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the  genial,  carefree 
soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the  stars  and  rejecting 
judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is  indeed 
blood  of  his  blood.'  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene  by  scene  in  the 
ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the  romantic 
martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not  have 
fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827, 
that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted;  if  he  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them.  'Had  I 
been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a 
dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then 
are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?' 
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SERGEY  PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  In  F  op.  55 

Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Prokofiev  was  born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  on  April  23  1891;  he  died  near 
Moscow  on  March  5  1953.  He  composed  the  Fifth  concerto  in  1932,  and  him- 
self played  the  solo  part  at  the  premiere  which  took  place  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert  in  Berlin  on  October  31  of  that  year.  He  was  also  soloist  at  the  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  which  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  the 
following  December  30. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  trombone  and  bass  trombone,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
snare  drum  and  strings. 

In  1933  Prokofiev  had  returned  to  Soviet  Russia  after  having  lived  in  the 
West  with  only  occasional  visits  to  his  native  country  since  his  departure 
in  1918.  The  Fifth  Piano  concerto,  together  with  the  Fourth  concerto  for 
left  hand  (a  commissioned  work,  published  in  1956)  were  his  last  works 
in  this  form  and  among  the  last  he  composed  before  his  return.  The 
Fifth  concerto  he  played  frequently  on  tour  in  Europe  and  America, 
including  Boston  on  December  30  1932.  The  composer  remarks  in  his 
autobiography  that  'more  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  I  had  written 
a  piano  concerto.  Since  then  my  conception  of  the  treatment  of  this 
form  had  changed  somewhat.  Some  new  ideas  had  occurred  to  me  (a 
passage  running  across  the  entire  keyboard  with  the  left  hand  overtaking 
the  right;  chords  in  the  piano  and  orchestra  interrupting  one  another, 
etc.),  and  finally,  I  had  accumulated  a  good  number  of  vigorous  major 
themes  in  my  notebook.  I  had  not  intended  the  concerto  to  be  difficult 
and  at  first  had  even  contemplated  calling  it  'Music  for  piano  with 
orchestra'  partly  to  avoid  confusing  the  concerto  numberings.  But  in  the 
end  it  turned  out  to  be  complicated,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  a  good 
many  other  compositions  of  this  period.  What  was  the  explanation?  In 
my  desire  for  simplicity  I  was  hampered  by  the  fear  of  repeating  old 
formulas,  of  reverting  to  the  "old  simplicity",  which  is  something  all 
modern  composers  seek  to  avoid.  I  searched  for  a  "new  simplicity" 
only  to  discover  that  the  new  simplicity  with  its  novel  forms  and, 
chiefly,  the  new  tonal  structure  was  not  understood.  The  fact  that  here 
and  there  my  efforts  to  write  simply  were  not  successful  is  beside  the 
point.  I  did  not  give  up  hoping  that  the  bulk  of  my  music  would  in 
time  prove  to  be  quite  simple  when  the  ear  grew  accustomed  to  the 
new  melodies,  that  is  when  these  melodies  would  become  the  accepted 
idiom/ 


For  Fine  Luggage,  Leather  Goods  and  Gifts 

See  T.   W.   ROUNDS   CO.   LTD. 
And  the   HALLMARK   GALLERIES 

42-52  WASHINGTON  STREET 

also 
Wayland  Square       •       Garden  City 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Newport      •      Midland  Mall 


It  is  evident  that  Prokofiev  was  then  undergoing  a  period  of  self- 
questioning.  In  Russia  the  newly  formed  Union  of  Soviet  Composers 
was  bringing  up  for  new  consideration  the  proper  aesthetic  approach. 
Prokofiev  had  obviously  been  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  western 
audiences  while  composing  this  concerto  for  concert  use,  and  yet  his 
independent  spirit  disapproved  of  catering  to  the  public  taste.  He  said 
as  much  in  an  interview  given  in  Moscow  at  the  time  when  he  stated 
that  'the  usual  idea  of  a  composer  is  a  madman  who  composes  things 
that  are  incomprehensible  to  his  own  generation.  He  discovers  a  cer- 
tain logic  as  yet  unknown  to  others  and  therefore  these  others  cannot 
follow  him.  Only  after  some  time  has  passed  will  the  courses  he  has 
charted,  if  correct,  become  understandable  to  everyone  else.'  Nestyev, 
Prokofiev's  biographer,  quotes  this  remark  as  'obviously  incorrect'  which 
is  not  surprising  from  a  writer  pledged  to  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  Then 
and  later  Prokofiev  was  not  in  accord  with  the  attitude  that  music 
should  be  directly  understood  by  the  masses.  He  still  maintained  'As  I 
see  it,  music  and  politics  are  mutually  antagonistic,'  a  stand  which  he 
was  later  forced  flatly  to  retract. 

The  Fifth  concerto  was  not  well  accepted  in  Russia,  and  here  again 
Nestyev  echoes  the  general  expectations  when  he  accuses  parts  of  this 
concerto  of  'sheer  virtuosity'.  This  he  applies  especially  to  the  toccata 
which  he  dismisses  as  'precipitate'  and  to  other  parts  which  betray 
'piano  acrobatics'.  Nevertheless  'there  are  a  few  episodes  of  bright 
lyricism'  such  as  'the  gavotte-like  theme  of  the  second  movement,  the 
lullaby  theme  of  the  fourth  movement  and  the  beginning  of  the  finale'. 


TT 


If  you're  a  woman 

who  enjoys  her 

comfort  along  with 

her  Picasso  prints, 

come  sit  in  our  New  Concept  chair. 


New  Concept  design  is  mature,  non- 
stereotyped  modern  mixed  with  some 
of  the  classic  dignity  and  honest 
craftsmanship  of  the  past.  And  it's 
built  for  solid  comfort.  Better  come 
see  it. 


]Roft 


irmn 


160  South  Water  Street        •        Providence 
Open  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evenings  until  9       •       Open  All  Day  Saturday 
Convenient  Terms       •       Free  Delivery      •       Free  Parking  at  the  rear  of  our  building 
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JEAN  SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  major  op.  43 

Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Sibelius  was  born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland  on  December  8  1865;  he  died  in 
Jarvenpaa  on  September  20  1957.  He  began  composition  of  the  Symphony  no.  2 
in  Italy  during  the  spring  of  1901  and  completed  it  in  Finland  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  conducted  the  premiere  himself,  at  Helsinki  on  March  8  1902.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  Theodore  Thomas  conducting  on  January  2  1904.  On  March  11 
of  the  same  year,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

In  music  as  in  more  mundane  matters,  the  notion  that  'quality  will  out' 
is  an  article  of  faith;  for  anyone  to  believe  otherwise  would  not  be 
consonant  with  the  artistic  canon.  This  hardly  belies  the  maxim  that 
music  does  not  even  exist  until  it  is  heard,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
improbable  in  the  extreme  that  any  score  of  consequence  has  lacked 
for  a  hearing  sooner  or  later.  The  assumption,  simply  enough,  is  that 
those  deserving  to  survive  will  survive.  This  is  not  to  say  that  master- 
works  always  are  recognized  at  their  true  worth,  and  it  is  true  that  some 
have  waited  long  years  for  appreciation.  But  so  have  others  suffered 
from  a  surfeit  of  exposure,  which  can  distort  auditory  perceptions  and 
bring  about  unwarranted  consignment  to  obscurity.  In  the  latter  instance 
there  are  belated  remedies  by  way  of  those  occasions  ordained  for 
revival  and  reappraisal,  such  as  centenaries.  In  any  case,  musical  archae- 
ology is  by  now  so  highly  developed  that  we  need  nevermore  fear  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  any  compositions,  however  unworthy. 

Presumably  this  'long  view'  of  music  history  invites  little  argument.  Few 
among  us  would  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  20/20  hindsight.  With 
respect  to  the  sounds  of  our  own  epoch,  however,  there  are  any  number 
of  factors  conspiring  to  cloud  so  lofty  a  perspective.  Not  least  of  these 
—  and  its  effects  can  be  devastating,  if  not  ultimately  controlling  —  is 
the  reality  that  our  cultural  market  place  is  particularly,  pervasively 
susceptible  to  chic. 

In  this  light,  consider  the  dizzying  datum  that  Gustav  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies literally  dominated  the  recording  industry's  best-seller  charts 
during  much  of  the  1960s.  'Meine  Zeit  wird  noch  kommen',  Mahler  used 
to  say:  'My  time  will  come.'  And  suddenly  he  did  become  one  of  the 
'In'  composers,  more  than  a  half-century  after  his  death.  So  did  the 
American  iconoclast  Charles  Ives,  though  fame  overtook  him  almost 
vulgarly  soon  after  his  passing.  Similar  examples  could  be  adduced 
in  quantity. 

OTTO  VAN  KOPPENHAGEN,  Prof.  Em. 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  CELLO 
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Johan  Julius  Christian  Sibelius,  who  called  himself  'Jean'  in  honor  of  an 
admired  uncle,  was  no  exception  to  the  rules  of  the  fame  game.  But  his 
early  success,  followed  by  an  eclipse  even  as  he  lived  out  his  twilight 
years,  tended  to  accelerate  the  predictable  cycle.  So  that  for  him  the 
pendulum  of  popularity  already  has  come  more  or  less  to  rest,  having 
swung  from  idolatrous  adulation  to  ignominious  neglect  and  then  back 
to  halfway  between  where  it  belonged  in  the  first  place. 

Not  many  composers  have  enjoyed  such  illustrious  advocacy  nor  —  no 
doubt  as  a  consequence  —  such  fleeting  ubiquity.  The  most  powerful 
music  critic  in  the  world,  Olin  Downes  (1886-1955),  had  been  an  unre- 
mitting Sibelian  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  he  held  the  banner 
high  throughout  his  three  decades  on  The  New  York  Times.  Such  schol- 
arly sycophants  as  Cecil  Gray  unhesitatingly  placed  Sibelius  among  the 
Great  Men  of  music.  The  most  powerful  of  latter-day  Establishment 
maestri,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (1874-1951),  was  equally  unwavering  in  his 
fervent  espousal.  One  result  of  this  activity  was  that,  as  early  as  1935,  a 
national  poll  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  broadcast  audience  showed 
Sibelius  in  first  place  among  favorite  symphonists! 

A  reaction  began  to  set  in  during  the  autumn  of  1940,  when  the  ever 
readable  and  refractory  Virgil  Thomson  made  the  Second  symphony  of 
Sibelius  a  butt  of  his  debut  appearance  as  music  critic  of  the  tenderly- 
remembered  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Thomson  spoke  of  this  work  as 
'self-indulgent  and  provincial  beyond  all  description'.  From  that  day 
forward,  the  music  of  Sibelius  became  officially  unfashionable;  and 
within  a  very  few  seasons  his  name  was  infrequently  encountered  on 
concert  programs.  With  the  passing  of  Koussevitzky,  and  then  Downes, 
the  Sibelian  vogue  reached  its  nadir. 
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When  the  composer  himself  fulfilled  the  formal  requirement  for  immor- 
tality, two  years  later,  there  was  no  place  for  his  popularity  to  go  except 
up.  And  it  would  have  to  be  without  special  pleading.  Save  for  Leonard 
Bernstein,  who  had  been  Koussevitzky's  protege,  the  younger  conduc- 
tors were  not  predisposed  to  the  granitic  Sibelian  style.  Neither  they  nor 
the  new  generation  of  listeners  had  been  engulfed  in  panegyrics  identi- 
fying Sibelius  as  the  successor  to  Beethoven,  so  that  healthy  skepticism 
was  their  attitude. 

Yesterday's  chic,  yesterday's  encomiums  could  not  count  for  much  in 
this  climate  of  opinion,  which  has  been  nothing  if  not  objective.  Now 
that  a  decent  interval  has  elapsed,  and  at  least  some  of  the  returns  are 
in,  it  seems  to  be  clear  enough  that  the  music  of  Sibelius  has  won  a 
measure  of  acceptance  all  over  again.  This  time  around  the  success  had 
to  be  on  merit.  Quality  will  out. 

Downes  once  observed  of  this  composer:  In  one  sense  he  is  a  singular 
anachronism;  in  another,  he  is  as  modern  as  tomorrow.'  The  Second 
symphony  confirms  the  cliche.  It  dates  from  1901,  and  the  fin-de-siecle 
is  discernible  throughout.  But  also  there  are  passages  that  could  have 
been  written  last  week.  Winthrop  P.  Tryon  wrote  of  the  piece  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  'it  is  too  old  a  work  to  be  called  modern, 
and  it  is  too  individual  a  work  to  be  classed  among  creations  of  its 
period.'  That  is  as  straightforward  a  description  of  its  distinctive  ambiva- 
lence as  one  may  expect  to  encounter.  Some  listeners  probably  will  be 
startled  to  learn  that  it  was  composed  long  years  before  they  were 
born,  for  its  motional  loading  seems  to  be  urgent  and  personal  and 
immediate  in  the  most  contemporary  manner.  Other  listeners  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sibelius  lived  into  our  own  time,  for  the  expres- 
sive syntax  he  employed  was  essentially  classical  and  for  the  most  part 
severely  so.  Stylistically,  then,  Sibelius  rolled  his  own.  (If  that  be  self- 
indulgence,  so  be  it.)  The  anatomy  of  his  appeal  could  be  as  uncom- 
plicated as  that. 

As  to  the  allegation  of  provinciality,  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  its 
specifically  geographic  connotations.  Friend  and  foe  alike  have  heard 
the  whistle  of  Arctic  winds  and  envisioned  the  majesty  of  snow-capped 
ranges  in  this  music.  Such  notions  quite  disregard  the  facts.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  word  of  the  composer  himself,  who  was  quoted  by 
the  reliable  Walter  Legge  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  as  follows: 
'My  symphonies  are  music  conceived  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  music, 
and  with  no  literary  basis/  In  the  second  place  Finland  is  not,  as  some 
writers  apparently  believe,  a  wilderness;  nor  was  it  so  even  in  the  late 
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nineteenth  century.  The  composer's  mother  and  also  his  father,  a  locally 
eminent  physician,  were  musically  literate  people;  and  the  town  of 
Tavastehus  was  host  to  all  of  the  famous  concertizers.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  like  that  of  any  comparable  European 
community.  In  the  third  place  Sibelius  was  a  professional  musician  with 
all  that  implies,  much  more  at  home  in  the  conservatory  or  the  concert 
hall  than  in  the  solitude  of  the  forests  with  which  he  is  almost  invariably 
associated.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  expressly  as  to  this  music,  most  of 
this  symphony  was  composed  not  in  Finland  but  in  sunny  Rapallo,  Italy. 

Those  who  prefer  to  dwell  on  the  composer's  statement  that  'I  love  the 
mysterious  sounds  of  the  fields  and  forests',  et  cetera,  are  reminded  that 
Sibelius  said  this  a  good  many  years  after  the  Second  symphony,  and 
indeed  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  retreat  at  Jarvenpaa  (and,  as 
it  turned  out,  to  his  retirement). 

No  more  admissible  are  the  political-patriotic  implications  detected  by 
some  of  the  composer's  countrymen.  Georg  Schneevoigt,  for  example, 
described  the  Second  symphony  as  an  expression  of  the  Finnish  revolt 
against  oppressors.  For  him  the  first  movement  set  forth  the  glories  of 
pastoral  Finland,  the  next  one  trembled  with  nationalist  fervor,  the  third 
depicted  an  angry  citizenry  ready  to  defend  their  rights,  and  the  finale 
prophesied  eventual  deliverance.  Incredibly,  the  astute  Philip  Hale  lent 
credence  to  this  fanciful  analysis.  He  asked  rhetorically:  'Is  it  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  composer  had  war  or  rumors  of  war  in  mind  when  he 
composed  this  music?' 

Unconsciously,  perhaps;  but  that  is  another  matter  and  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion posed.  We  really  do  not  know  that  the  Second  symphony  is  about 
anything  at  all. 

Surely  the  work  is  sensational  enough  for  its  strictly  musical  properties. 
Chief  among  these  is  its  elucidation  of  a  concept  which  could  be  defined 
as  reverse  synthesis:  instead  of  introducing  a  theme  and  then  disman- 
tling it  developmentally,  Sibelius  lets  out  a  fragment  now  and  then  and 
integrates  the  whole  as  he  goes  along,  ultimately  dovetailing  the  scraps 
in  a  grand  peroration.  This  procedure  was  not  unprecedented;  Borodin, 
in  his  First  symphony,  had  tried  it  thirty  years  earlier.  What  was  revolu- 
tionary about  its  employment  by  Sibelius  was  that  he  succeeded  where 
Borodin  had  not.  But  after  all  this  time  the  academicians  have  not  yet 
reached  agreement  as  to  the  way  in  which  Sibelius  managed  to  accom- 
plish this:  the  aforementioned  Cecil  Gray  and  Gerald  Abraham  disagree 
altogether  in  their  analyses  of  the  first  movement,  while  Bengt  de  Torne 
and  D.  Miller  Craig  are  similarly  at  odds  over  the  construction  of 
the  finale. 

The  imbroglio  continues  among  those  critics  who  care  enough  to  ana- 
lyze the  score.  Until  it  is  untangled,  listeners  will  have  to  struggle  along 
with  the  music  itself.  On  one  point,  surely,  every  expert  can  concur:  this 
work  could  have  been  composed  only  by  Jean  Sibelius.  Your  ears  will 
tell  you  that  much.  Could  words  tell  more? 

program  note  copyright  ©  by  James  Lyons 
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THE  CONDUCTOR 

CHARLES  WILSON,  Assistant  Conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  came  to 
Boston  from  New  York  City,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  a  conductor  and  on  the  musi- 
cal staff  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Com- 
pany. He  returns  regularly  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  a  guest  conductor;  last  sea- 
son he  directed  performances  of  Mozart's 
The  marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  season  he 
has  conducted  the  Company's  production 
Buck  Hoeffier  of  Madam  Butterfly. 

Charles  Wilson  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Music  in  1960 
from  the  Mannes  College  of  Music. 

During  the  summer  he  conducted  concerts  by  both  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestras,  and  as  head  of 
vocal  music  activities  prepared  the  Tanglewood  Choir  and  the  Berkshire 
Chorus  for  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  of  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  choral  works  of  Brahms,  including  the  German  Requiem. 
As  head  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal  music  department,  he 
has  already  done  much  for  solo  vocal  music  at  Tanglewood;  he  or- 
ganized four  lieder  recitals  by  fellowship  students  during  the  1968 
session.  He  was  also  accompanist  for  Hanne-Lore  Kuhse  in  her  Prelude 
concert.  During  June  of  this  year  he  will  conduct  performances  of 
Menotti's  The  consul  for  the  Spring  Opera  of  San  Francisco. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  Charles  Wilson  has  been  appointed 
principal  resident  conductor  of  the  New  York  City  Opera  Company 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1969. 


Rhode  Island 

Chamber   Music   Concerts 

1968  *  1969 

Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 

22  October                     Brazilian  String  Quartet 

19  November                  New  Boston  Percussion  Ensemble 

24  February                    Borodin  String  Quartet 

11  March                         Danzi  Woodwind  Quintet 

15  April                           Guarneri  String  Quartet 

All  concerts  will  be  held  in  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
Auditorium.  These  concerts  are  sponsored  by  Brown  University. 

Season  Tickets : 
Single  Admi; 

$16.00,  $11.00,  $9.00  ($6.00  Students) 
»sion:  $2.75,  $2.25  ($1.50  Students) 

Apply: 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1903  or  AVERY  PIANO  CO. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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Lotte  Meitner-Grat 


THE  SOLOIST 

JOHN  BROWNING,  who  gave  the  world 
premiere  of  Samuel  Barber's  Piano  concerto 
with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1962,  has  appeared  with 
the  Orchestra  several  times  since  in  Boston, 
Tanglewood  and  New  York.  He  was  born 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  made  his 
orchestral  debut  with  Mozart's  Coronation 
Concerto  at  the  age  of  10.  When  his  family 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  he  studied  with  Lee 
Pattison,  and  later  he  went  to  New  York 

after  winning  a  scholarship  to  the  Juilliard  School,  where  he  studied 

with  Rosina  Lhevinne. 

In  1954  he  won  the  Steinway  Centennial  Award  and  two  years  later  the 
Leventritt  Award,  which  led  to  his  debut  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic. In  1956  he  also  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  competition  in 
Brussels,  founded  by  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium.  From  that  time  his 
career  was  assured.  His  tours  have  taken  him  all  over  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Near  East,  Mexico,  and  throughout  the  United  States,  where 
he  has  played  with  every  major  orchestra.  During  the  summer  of  1967 
he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
where  he  gave  a  series  of  master  classes. 

John  Browning  will  soon  complete  the  recording  for  RCA  of  all  five 
concertos  of  Prokofiev  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  first  four  are  already  available. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


From  time  to  time  during  the  past  seven  seasons  I  have  reported  to  you 
my  ideas  about  the  role  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in  our  society,  my 
reasons  for  programming  the  music  you  hear  and  my  plans  for  the  future. 
By  your  loyalty  and  support  you,  the  subscribers,  provide  the  artistic 
freedom  which  we  need  to  make  programs  along  liberal  lines.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  and  right  that  you  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
the  policies  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  its  musical  direction.  This 
message  is,  of  course,  my  ave  atque  vale  as  a  'regular';  but  since  I  shall 
return  in  practically  no  time  as  guest  conductor,  I  cannot  find  the  tears 
for  a  sad  farewell.  This,  then,  is  an  affectionate  au  revoir  and  a  profound 
thank  you  for  your  staunch  and  invaluable  support. 

As  for  my  future  —  I  shall  travel  a  good  deal  more  than  I  could  during 
my  tenure  here.  The  Northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States,  that  great 
megalopolis  stretching  from  Washington  DC  to  Boston,  has  been  the 
Orchestra's  principal  playground  in  recent  years.  It  is  indubitably  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  regions,  but  not  the  only  one. 

Between  now  and  my  return  to  Boston  next  season  I  shall  conduct  one 
of  my  favorite  works,  Schumann's  'Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust'  in  Frank- 
furt. From  Germany  I  go  to  Switzerland  where  I  shall  direct  the  French 
Orchestre  Nationale  at  the  Lausanne  Festival  and  over  French  television 
in  a  concert  which  includes  the  Fourth  symphony  of  Mahler.  With  the 
Tonhalle  in  Zurich  I  shall  play  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Then 
comes  Tanglewood,  where  we  have  an  exciting  series  of  programs 
planned,  including  complete  performances  of  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung 
and  Verdi's  OteUo,  lots  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  symphony 
of  Beethoven.  From  the  Berkshires  to  Buenos  Aires  where  I  shall  conduct 
three  works,  Der  Rosenkavalier  of  Strauss,  Berg's  Wozzeck  and  Wagner's 
Parsifal  at  the  Teatro  Colon.  Then  I  have  been  invited  to  appear  with 
the  new  French  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  later  to  make  a  film  of  sym- 
phonic work  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

My  seven  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  have  been  enormously  en- 
joyable and  rewarding  for  me  personally.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  my  return  as  guest  conductor,  and  thank  all  of  you  again  for  your 
warm  support,  which  I  have  felt  and  appreciated  immeasureably. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Erich  Leinsdorf 
for  his  seven  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Orchestra.  Mr  Leins- 
dorf has  asked  that  a  sum  of  money  be  given  to  Biafran  relief  in 
place  of  the  formal  presentation  which  had  been  planned,  and 
in  accord  with  his  wishes  the  Trustees  are  arranging  such  a 
donation  in  his  honor. 

Mr  Leinsdorfs  years  as  our  Music  Director  have  been  distin- 
guished not  only  for  the  comprehensive  range  of  orchestral  music 
he  has  presented  but  also  for  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  schol- 
arship and  that  musical  integrity  which  is  the  finest  attribute  of  an 
artist.  Subscribers  to  the  concerts  in  Boston  have  heard  an  ex- 
ceptionally varied  repertoire,  ranging  through  the  classical  sym- 
phonic masterworks  and  including  the  world  premieres  of 
Barber's  Piano  concerto,  Carter's  Piano  concerto,  the  Violin  and 
Second  Piano  concertos  of  Lees,  Piston's  Eighth  symphony  and 
Psalm  140  of  Sessions.  Among  the  American  premieres  he  has 
given  us  are  those  of  Britten's  War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony, 
the  original  1805  version  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Schumann's 
Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust,  and  the  original  version  of  Richard 
Strauss'  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  when  the  triumph  in  Boston  in  January 
was  repeated  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Boston  and  our  tour  cities  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  Mr 
Leinsdorfs  extraordinary  knowledge  and  mastery  of  symphonic 
literature  which  has  brought  to  us  many  works,  both  old  and  new, 
which  have  broadened  our  experience  and  given  rare  musical 
pleasure.  Under  his  direction  there  have  been  striking  innovations 
in  the  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood.  His  exceptional  gifts  as  a 
teacher  have  brought  about  reorganization  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  which  has  furthered  the  careers  of  many  students  of  music 
and  future  members  of  the  symphony  orchestras  of  this  and  other 
nations. 

The  Trustees  extend  their  warmest  wishes  to  Mr  Leinsdorf  for  his 
future,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  welcoming  him  as 
guest  conductor  through  many  coming  seasons. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 
President 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  29 


'S%&^ 


APRIL  29-JUNE  28 

There  will  be  concerts  each  week  Monday 
through  Saturday,  except  the  first,  when  concerts 
will  be  Tuesday  April  29  through  Sunday  May  4. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


266-1492 
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JOINT  BENEFIT  CONCERT 


EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY    Honorary  Chairman 


FOR 


BIAFRAN    FAMINE    RELIEF 


sponsored  by 


Interfaith   Effort  for  Biafran   Famine  Aid 


Monday  April  28  at  8.30 
in  Symphony  Hall 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

AND 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER     Conductor 

FEATURING 
PETER,  PAUL  AND  MARY 


PAT  PAULSEN 


MASON  WILLIAMS 


Ticket  prices:  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8,  $10 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115  (telephone  266-1492). 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 

CONCERTS  GIVEN   IN  THE  PROVIDENCE  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 

Conductor 


Program 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Date 
September  26 
October  31 
January  23 
February  27 
April  10 


ERICH   LEINSDORF 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 
GEORGES  PRETRE 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 
CHARLES  WILSON 


WORKS  PLAYED  IN  THE  PROVIDENCE  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58 

Overture  to  'Egmont' 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  8  in  G  op.  88 

HANDEL 

Suite  from  The  water  music' 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  90  in  C 

JANACEK 

Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  op.  60 

LALO 

Overture  to  'Le  roi  d'Ys' 

MESSIAEN 

'Chronochromie'  for  large  orchestra  (1960) 

first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 

PROKOFIEV 

Piano  concerto  no.  5  in  F  op.  55 

RAVEL 

'La  valse'  choreographic  poem 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  flat  op.  82 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64 

WAGNER 

Die  Gotterdammerung 

Dawn -Siegfried's  Rhine  journey- Interlude 
from  Act  one -Prelude  to  Act  two  -  Siegfried's 
death  music -Conclusion  of  Act  three 

SOLOISTS  — PROVIDENCE  SERIES 


JOHN  BROWNING     piano 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN     piano 


Program 

4 
5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

5 
3 

4 

1 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON     1969-1970 
WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 

FIVE  THURSDAY  CONCERTS  at  8.30 

in  the 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 

beginning  on 

October  16 1969 

Renewal  cards  will  soon  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers.  To  insure 
your  present  location,  please  be  sure  to  return  your  card  by  May 
1st.  If  you  have  any  queries,  please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


SYMPHONY 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


TUESDAY  A  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form   as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was   invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing   the    "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to   modern   orchestration   and   arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  Wl  LSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L.  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.   PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Wednesday  April  30  at  11.45  am  is  now  the  date  and  time  sched- 
uled for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Symphony  Hall.  This 
season's  meeting  will  be  more  elaborate  than  those  of  previous 
years.  Since  it  takes  place  during  the  Pops  season,  Friends  will  sit 
at  the  Pops  tables  and  will  hear  Arthur  Fiedler  rehearsing  the  Pops 
Orchestra. 

After  about  a  half  an  hour  of  rehearsal,  Talcott  M.  Banks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  speak.  Cocktails  will  then  be 
served  in  the  foyer,  followed  by  a  box  luncheon  with  coffee  at 
the  tables  in  the  Hall.  Friends  will  be  asked  to  sit  in  groups  of 
four,  so  that  members  of  the  Orchestra  may  join  them  for  lunch 
at  the  tables.  For  those  who  stay  after  the  formal  part  of  the 
meeting  is  over,  a  charge  of  $3  per  person  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  cocktails  and  luncheon. 


Any  member  of  the  Friends  who  has  not  yet  received  an  invitation 
is  asked  to  call  Mrs  Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE    BOARD    OF    OVERSEERS    OF   THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC. 

ABRAM  T.  COLLIER  Chairman 

ALLEN  G.  BARRY     Vice-Chairman 


LEONARD 

MRS  FRANK  ALLEN 
OLIVER  F.  AMES 

LEO  L  BERANEK 
GARDNER  L.  BROWN 
MRS  LOUIS  W.  CABOT 
MRS  NORMAN  CAHNERS 
ERWIN   D.  CANHAM 
RICHARD  P.  CHAPMAN 
JOHN   L  COOPER 
ROBERT  CUTLER 
BYRON  K.  ELLIOTT 
MRS  HARRIS  FAHNESTOCK 
CARLTON  P.  FULLER 


KAPLAN  Secretary 

MRS  ALBERT  GOODHUE 
MRS  JOHN  L  GRANDIN  JR 
STEPHEN  W.  GRANT 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  JR 
MRS  C.  D.  JACKSON 
HOWARD  W.  JOHNSON 
SEAVEY  JOYCE 
LAWRENCE  K.  MILLER 
LOUVILLE  NILES 
HERBERT  W.  PRATT 
NATHAN  M.  PUSEY 
PAUL  REARDON 
JOHN  HOYT  STOOKEY 
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Shaped  with 
safari  savvy 

.  . .  ready  to  tackle  city 

jungles  fearlessly.  By 

Susan  Thomas  in  natural 

canvas,  with  bush-like 

flaps  and  chain  belt. 

8-16 ,  $30.  Sportswear. 
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BOSTON:  At  the  start  of  The  Freedom  Trail,  140  Tremont  Street,  482-0260. 

CHESTNUT  HILL:  232-8100.  NORTHSHORE:  532-1660. 

SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA:  848-0300.  BURLINGTON  MALL:  272-5010. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF  Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON  Assistant  Conductor 


first  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

concertmaster 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofskyt 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Noah  Bielski 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Eiichi  Tanaka* 
Alfred  Schneider 
Julius  Schulman 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 

second  violins 

Clarence  Knudson 
William  Marshall 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Amnon  Levy 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Max  Hobart 
John  Korman 
Christopher  Kimber 
Spencer  Larrison 

violas 

Burton  Fine 
Reuben  Green 
Eugen  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Yizhak  Schotten 


cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Stephen  Geber 
Carol  Procter 
Jerome  Patterson 
Ronald  Feldman 
William  Stokking 

basses 

Henry  Portnoi 
William  Rhein 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Buell  Neidlinger 
Robert  Olson 

flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

John  Holmes 
Hugh  Matheny 

english  horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
Eb  clarinet 

bass  clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 

personnel  manager   William  Moyer 


bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Thomas  Newell 
Paul  Keaney 
Ralph  Pottle 

trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Roger  Voisin 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

trombones 

William  Gibson 

Josef  Orosz 
Kauko  Kahila 

tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

timpani 

Everett  Firth 

percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

assistant  timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

stage  manager 

Alfred  Robison 


member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  participating  in  a  one  season  ex- 
change with  Sheldon  Rotenberg. 


t  George  Zazofsky  is  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1968-1969  season. 
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Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 


"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


TENTH   PROGRAM 

Tuesday  evening  April  15  1969  at  8.30 


ERICH   LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont' 


BRUCH 


Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

Introduction:  grave -adagio  cantabile 
Scherzo:  allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Finale:  allegro  guerriero 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 

BERNARD  ZIGHERA     harp 


intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY      Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64* 

Andante- allegro  con  anima 
Andante  cantabile  con  alcuna  licenza 
Valse:  allegro  moderato 
Finale:  andante  maestoso- allegro  vivace 


This  concert  is  telecast  in  color  by  WGBH 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 

11 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records 
by  Michael  Steinberg,  music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 

Berlioz,  Davis,  Romeo  &  Juliet 


Berlioz's  dramatic  symphony, 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  almost  unknown 
in  this  century  and  this  country 
until  Toscanini  restored  it  to  the 
living  repertory  less  than  30  years 
ago,  now  gets  its  first  good  record- 
ing. The  conductor  is  Colin 
Davis,  the  best  Berlioz  man 
around  for  some  years  now,  and 
the  forces  he  leads  are  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Chorus,  the  John  Alldis 
Choir,  the  vocal  soloists  Patricia 
Kern,  Robert  Tear,  and  John 
Shirley-Quirk  (Philips).  Romeo  et 
Juliette  is  a  great  work,  fasci- 
natingly original  as  a  musico- 
dramatic  concept,  and  attaining 
astonishing  heights  of  compas- 
sion, fantasy,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  On  the  RCA  recording  of 
Toscanini's  1947  broadcast,  you 
can  hear  him  handle  some  pass- 
ages with  incomparable  skill; 
Davis,  however,  maintains  a  re- 
markable level  throughout,  and, 
with  his  sense  of  pace  and  con- 
tinuity, animation,  and  refine- 
ment of  sensibility,  he  is  far 
ahead  of  any  more  recent  compe- 
tition. This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  valuable 
issues  in  a  long  time. 

Even  if  the  Romeo  finale  con- 
tains some  pompously  conven- 
tional music,  there  is  no  vulgarity 
about  this  work.  I  am  not  sure 
that  can  be  said 
about  the 
Franck  D  minor 
Symphony,  a 
work  most  of 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (J, 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C 
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whose  performances  tend  to  in- 
flate what  is  already  questionable 
about  it.  One  performance  that 
does  not  is  Otto  Kiemperer's  with 
the  New  Philharmonia  (Angel). 
Neither  strident  nor  sentimental, 
this  reading  makes  the  most  of 
the  genuinely  imposing  musical 
qualities  of  the  work.  Kiemperer's 
conducting  is  especially  strong  in 
matters  of  rhythmic  and  textural 
definition,  and  with  Monteux's 
(RCA),  this  is  as  splendid  a  re- 
cording of  the  D  minor  Symphony 
as  you  can  now  get. 

Two  records,  finally,  more  for 
fun.  One  has  delightful  and 
brightly  scored  orchestral  pieces 
by  Glinka,  including  "Jota  ara- 
gonesa,"  "Summer  Night  in 
Madrid,"  "Kamarinskaya,"  the 
"Valse-Fantaisie,"  and  excerpts 
from  his  opera  Ruslan  and  hud- 
mila,  all  of  it  played  with  enor- 
mous vitality  by  the  USSR  Sym- 
phony under  Yevgeny  Svetlanov 
(Melodiya- Angel).  The  other  is 
still  more  Spanish,  comprising  de 
Falla's  complete  El  amor  brujo,  the 
Intermezzo  from  Goyescas  by 
Granados,  and  Ravel's  "Pavane" 
and  "Alborada  del  gracioso,"  all 
excellently  done  by  the  New 
Philharmonia,  Rafael  Fruehbeck 
de  Burgos  conducting,  and  with 
Nati  Mistral  as  the  hot  vocalist 
in  the  de  Falla  (London). 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


A  FUllA 
SERVICE 

BANK, 


Spring  is  here 
at  the  Union  - 


© 


with  new  treasures  throughout  our  shops.  Lovely,  often  unique,  hand- 
crafted gifts  for  weddings  and  anniversaries  in  the  Handwork  Shop. 
Spring  clothes  for  the  young,  many  handmade,  in  the  Children's  Shop. 
And  new  foods,  as  well  as  the  old  favorites,  in  the  Food  Shop  .  .  . 
Browsers  are  welcome! 

THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 
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Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 
COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  - 1  P.M. 


Wm*W 

DECCA  STEREO  SALE 

m^k 

4.79      NOW     2.89 

\£tMm 

5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC 

VJ^i^M'l 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 

Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 

125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Hardtop  Sedan  deVille.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 

The  splendor  of  the  most  special  occasion  is  rivaled 

only  by  the  pleasure  of  journeying  there  in  a  Cadillac.  After 

an  evening  with  Cadillac,  you'll  find  it  difficult 

to  return  to  ordinary  motoring. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


^e  trousseau y/oi/se  o/jftos/o/t 


Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 

416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 


60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 
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Can  You  Put  An 
Orchestra  Into  A  Small 

Wooden  Box? 


EflR   MS  TOY. 


95  Vassar  St. 

Cambridge 

864-HIFI 

677  Main  St. 
Waltham 
893-HIFI 


JORDAN 
MARSH 

New  on  the  fashion  scene! 

Cabot's  dramatic  pant-tunic 

n  white  Dacron®  polyester 

knit  with  the  golden  touch  of 

jeweled  braid,  8  to  14,  75.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND   FLOOR— MAIN  STORE         D- I  32 

Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington,  Bedford,  N.  H, 


.  Swing 
in 

Converse 


the 

Converse  tennis   IM\J^  fJW 

shoes  are  worn  from 

love  by  famous  racquet  swingers 
'round  the  world.  And  worn  for  their  built-in 
stamina  and  high  scoring  style  by  millions 
of  other  people  who  never  set  foot  on  a  court. 


tin, 


M 


h 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Overture  to  'Egmont'  op.  84 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's 
play  in  1810,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  a  production  by  Hartl  in  the  Hof- 
burg  Theater,  Vienna,  on  May  24  of  that  year.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
first  performance  of  the  Overture  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel  on  Decem- 
ber 16  1881,  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly  there 
are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Beetho- 
ven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  music  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the 
overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  terrorizes 
the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under  the 
decree  that  'two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are, 
without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason';  the  dumb  anger  of  the 
citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and 
idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail 
and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange,  in  which 
Orange  urges  his  friend  to  flee  with  him,  and  save  his  life.  'For 
Goethe/  writes  Georg  Brandes,  'this  becomes  the  contrast  between 
the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the  genial,  carefree 
soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the  stars  and  rejecting 
judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is  indeed 
blood  of  his  blood/  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene  by  scene  in  the 
ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the  romantic 
martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not  have 
fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827, 
that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted;  if  he  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them.  'Had  I 
been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a 
dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then 
are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?' 
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MAX  BRUCH 

Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

Program  note  by  Philip  Hale 

Bruch  was  born  at  Cologne  on  January  6  1838;  he  died  at  Friedenau  near  Berlin 
on  October  2  1920.  He  composed  the  Fantasy  in  1879  or  1880  (either  in  Berlin  or 
Liverpool),  and  the  first  performance  was  given  at  Hamburg  in  September  1880, 
at  a  Bach  Festival,  when  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  was 
soloist.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  was  the  soloist  at  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  also  the  first  in  Boston,  on  November  23  1888; 
Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted.  Eugene  Ysaye  and  Fritz  Kreisler  played  the  Fantasy 
in  later  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

The  full  title  of  this  compositon  is  'Fantasia  (Introduction,  Adagio, 
Scherzo,  Andante,  Finale)  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra  and  harp,  with 
the  free  use  of  Scottish  folk-melodies'. 

Theodor  Miiller-Reuter,  in  his  Lexikon  der  deutschen  Konzert-literatur, 
speaks  of  a  first  performance  of  the  Fantasia  in  May  1880,  at  a  private 
recital  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Hochschule  fur  Musik  (Rasczynski  Palace), 
with  Joachim  as  violinist  and  the  composer  conducting,  from  manu- 
script, the  Hochschule  Orchestra.  But  Muller-Reuter  puts  an  interroga- 
tion mark  after  this  statement.  He  then  mentions  the  performance  at 
Liverpool  (February  22  1881),  when  Joachim  was  the  violinist  and  Bruch 
conducted  the  Halle  Orchestra  of  Manchester.  It  is  singular  that  this 
industrious  compiler  of  facts  was  not  apparently  acquainted  with  the 
first  performance  at  Hamburg  or  with  Bruch's  letter,  which  we  shall  now 
consider. 

The  composer  wrote  from  Liverpool  (he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  in  1880,  and  made  his  home  in  England 
for  three  years)  to  the  Signale  (Leipzig),  no.  57,  in  October  1880: 
'Joachim  will  play  here  on  February  22,  and  he  will  play  my  new  Scottish 
fantasia,  which,  as  I  hear,  has  been  badly  handled  by  the  sovereign  press 
of  Hamburg.  This  comedy  is  renewed  with  each  of  my  works;  yet  it  has 
not  hindered  Frithjof,  Odysseus,  Die  G/odce,  and  the  two  violin  con- 
certos in  making  their  way.  A  work  which  is  introduced  by  Sarasate  and 
Joachim,  a  work  by  the  same  man  who  has  given  the  two  concertos  to 
the  violinists  of  the  world,  cannot  be  so  wholly  bad.  We  must  allow  the 
Germans  the  pleasure  of  depreciating  at  first  and  as  much  as  possible 
the  works  of  their  good  masters:  it  has  always  been  so  and  it  will  always 
be  so.  But  it  is  not  amusing  for  the  composer.' 


MOW  H  WW 
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Custom  Designing 


43  Central  Street,  Wellesley 
237-2730 
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About  the  same  time  a  friend  of  Sarasate  wrote  from  Hamburg  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  passionate,  though  the  emotion  is  curiously 
expressed:  'I  suppose  you  will  receive  an  unfavorable  account  of  Bruch's 
Fantasia,  and  I  ground  my  opinion  on  the  criticisms  which  have  ap- 
peared here.  I  should  like  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  public  has  by  its 
behavior  shown  it  thinks  differently.  The  first  musicians  in  Paris,  as  Lalo 
and  Saint-Saens,  are  full  of  admiration  for  the  work,  which  has  pleased 
all  who  have  heard  it.  That  Sarasate  considers  it  good  is  a  matter  of 
course,  otherwise  he  would  do  as  he  has  done  with  five  concertos  dedi- 
cated to  him  this  year —  not  play  it.  It  ought  to  grieve  us  very  much  that 
a  work  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  masters  should  be  run  down  off- 
hand by  persons  who  have  heard  it  only  once,  and,  as  it  has  not  been 
published,  [the  score  was  in  fact  published  during  1880]  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  looking  into  the  score;  such  conduct  renders  the  task 
of  the  executive  artist  doubly  difficult.  Even  if  a  musician  thinks  badly 
of  this  work,  he  cannot  conscientiously  give  an  opinion  until  he  has,  as 
he  ought,  rendered  himself  acquainted  with  it.  Acting  as  they  do,  the 
critics  here  strike  us,  and  all  the  musicians  we  know,  as  being  superficial. 
Pray  excuse  me,  for  I  mean  well.' 

When  this  Fantasia  was  first  played  in  various  cities  of  Great  Britain, 
there  was  much  discussion  concerning  Bruch's  use  of  Scottish  melodies. 
The  Fantasia  was  occasionally  announced  as  a  'Scottish  concerto',  which 
provoked  the  criticism  that  the  work  was  neither  a  concerto  nor  Scottish. 
'The  melodies  "Auld  Rob  Morris",  "There  was  a  Lad",  "Who'll  buy  my 
Caller  Herrin",  "Scots  wha  hae",  are  hardly  recognizable/  wrote  one 
critic. 

W.  F.  Apthorp  discussed  the  question  in  a  program  book  of  1896:  'It  is 
important  to  remember  one  item  in  this  title:  the  "free  use"  of  Scotch 
songs;  forgetting  this,  one  is  liable  to  accuse  the  composer  of  all  sorts 
of  inaccuracy.  National  Scotch  melodies  seem  to  have  had  no  little 
fascination  for  more  than  one  great  German  composer.  Beethoven  pub- 
lished a  whole  large  volume  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  songs,  arranged 
by  himself  with  accompaniment  of  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello; 
to  be  sure,  these  arrangements  were  made  at  the  request  of  a  publisher; 
but  Beethoven  entered  into  his  task  evidently  con  amore,  and  his  love 
for  Scotch  songs  is  well  enough  known  from  other  testimony.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  something  in  many  of  these  songs  which 
he  did  not  quite  like;  for  he  often  changed  a  phrase  or  two  in  them. 

For  instance,  his  version  of  the  melody  of  "Sad  and  luckless  was  the 
season"  (better  known  as  "The  last  rose  of  summer")  differs  in  several 
points  from  the  generally  current  one,  and  in  his  Irish  songs  he  cuts  out 
a  whole  phrase  of  "St  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning".  Max  Bruch,  too, 
seems  to  have  felt  a  similar  dissatisfaction  with  some  melodic  details  in 
Scotch  melodies,  notwithstanding  their  strong  general  attraction  for  him. 
He  has  changed  some  phrases  in  "The  Campbells  are  comin'  "  (intro- 
duced in  his  cantata  Schon  Ellen),  and  has  treated  the  Scotch  themes  in 
this  violin  fantasia  with  equal  freedom.  When  the  fantasia  was  first 
played  in  England  by  Sarasate,  the  composer  was  hauled  over  the  coals 
by  some  critics  for  the  liberties  he  had  taken  with  national  melodies, 
and  by  others  for  ignorantly  "getting  them  wrong".  Probably  Bruch 
knew  what  he  was  about  quite  as  well  as  Beethoven  did;  if  he  altered 
some  of  the  melodies,  he  did  so  because  he  saw  fit  so  to  do. 
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The  charge  of  "getting  the  melodies  wrong"  is  not,  however,  entirely 
ridiculous;  more  than  one  instance  can  be  brought  up  of  German  musi- 
cians making  queer  mistakes  in  transcribing  foreign  melodies.  At  Gil- 
more's  International  Peace  Jubilee  in  1872,  when  the  Prussian  band 
played  "Yankee  Doodle"  in  response  to  a  double  encore,  they  played 
the  second  phrase  first,  and  the  first  phrase  second,  at  every  recurrence 
of  the  tune.' 

The  Introduction  opens  with  solemn  harmonies  in  brass,  bassoons,  harp; 
and  the  rhythm  is  marked  by  drum  and  cymbals.  The  solo  violin  has 
recitative-like  phrases,  accompanied  at  first  by  sustained  harmonies  in 
the  strings,  then  by  a  return  of  the  opening  march-like  motive  in  wind 
instruments.  This  preluding  leads  to  the  Adagio,  which  opens  pianissimo 
in  full  orchestra  with  muted  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  and  develops 
a  cantabile  melody. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  preluding  by  the  major  orchestra. 
The  solo  violin  enters  with  a  scherzo  theme,  which  the  composer  has 
characterized  in  the  score  as  'Dance'.  The  theme  is  developed  now  by 
solo  instrument,  now  by  orchestra  with  violin  embroidery.  A  subsidiary 
theme  of  a  brilliant  character  enters  fortissimo  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and 
it  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument.  Recitatives  for  the  solo  violin 
lead  to  the  next  movement. 

The  song  (andante  sostenuto)  for  solo  violin  is  accompanied  alternately 
by  strings  and  by  woodwind  and  horns.  The  melody  is  sung  by  the  first 
horn,  then  by  oboe,  then  by  horn  and  cellos,  and  at  last  by  the  flute, 
while  the  solo  violin  has  passages  of  elaborate  embroidery.  A  livelier 
theme  is  deleveloped  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first 
theme,  and  there  is  further  development. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  march  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin  in  full 
chords,  accompanied  by  the  harp  alone.  The  phrase  is  repeated  by  full 
orchestra.  A  second  phrase  is  treated  in  like  manner.  There  are  brilliant 
developments  of  the  theme,  and  a  modulation  introduces  a  more  canta- 
bile second  theme.  These  two  motives  are  elaborately  developed  and 
worked  out,  at  times  by  the  solo  violin,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the 
orchestra  against  figuration  in  the  solo  instrument. 


PETER  ILYICH  TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Tchaikovsky  was  born  in  Kamsko-Votinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka  on  May  7 
1840;  he  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  November  6  1893.  He  completed  his  Fifth 
symphony  in  August  1888,  and  himself  directed  the  premiere  in  St  Petersburg 
on  November  17  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  conducted  on  October  21  1892  by  Arthur  Nikisch. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  symphony  as  compared  to  his 
ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  coming  as  it  did 
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from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to  say  to  his  in- 
timate friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing 
from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  do  it; 
when  he  was  writing  'to  order',  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of  pos- 
terity. The  Fifth  symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception.  Of 
the  Fourth  symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The  Manfred 
symphony  he  'hated',  and  considered  destroying  all  but  the  opening 
movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  defended  have 
proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Onegin  and  Pique  Dame. 
The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its  early  failures.  But  the 
'1812'  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for  which  he  always  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  Nutcracker  never  had  a  warm 
word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked  upon  it  as  an  uncongenial 
subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  'To  speak  frankly/  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
'I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?  [Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten 
the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in  Moscow  six  years  earlier, 
about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleasantly 
aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form  which 
had  had  more  than  a  'succes  d'estime'.  The  operas  Mazeppa  and  The 
Enchantress  had  fallen  far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  program  sym- 
phony, 'Manfred',  he  had  never  fully  believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites, 
only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success.]  No  ideas,  no  inclination! 
Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony.'  To 
Mme  von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  'Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to 
write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration 
seems  to  have  come.  However,  we  shall  see.'  In  August,  with  the  sym- 
phony 'half  orchestrated',  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  'When  I  am 
old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do.'  (Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in 
his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his  creative 
powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  symphony  were  con- 
nected with  this  fear.)  Three  weeks  later  he  reports  briefly  that  he  has 
'finished  the  Symphony'. 

EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  now  through  the  end  of  the  season 
are  loaned  by  the  Tyringham  Galleries,  which  are  located  in  the  'Ginger- 
bread House'  in  Tyringham,  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  Tanglewood. 
The  artists  represented  are  well  known  contemporary  painters  from 
New  York,  Boston  and  the  Berkshires. 
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The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St  Petersburg  on  No- 
vember 17  and  24  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky  wrote 
to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  'a  failure'.  He  still 
found  in  it  'something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and 
insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes'.  He  did  not  accept 
their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being  polite.  'Am 
I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the 
changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  Symphony 
[the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is 
very,  very  sad!'  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his  Fifth  symphony,  both 
in  St  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success  in  Hamburg  was  out- 
standing, he  wrote  to  Davidov:  'The  Fifth  symphony  was  magnificently 
played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of 
it  for  some  time.'  This  was  written  on  the  crest  of  its  immediate  success. 
Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  for  conquest  by  the  Fifth  sym- 
phony must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's  change  of 
heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to  awake  to  his 
existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a  composer  of 
true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by  individual 
musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  characteristic  zeal. 
Bilse  had  conducted  his  Francesca  da  Rimini  in  Berlin,  and,  fighting 
against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work.  'These  ear-split- 
ting effects/  wrote  a  critic,  'seem  to  us  too  much  even  for  hell  itself.' 

The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the  'excesses'  of  Tchaikov- 
sky and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of  all  the  classical  propri- 
eties. Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn  down.  To  their  surprise, 
they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  quartet  to  be  reasonable  and  listenable 
music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the  Fourth  symphony,  and  when 
the  Piano  concerto  began  to  make  its  way,  the  critics  who  had  con- 
demned it  outright  were  compelled  to  revise  their  first  impressions. 

Ernest  Newman  has  written: 

'It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly  based 
on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we  are 
missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the  casual 
eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evidences  of 
having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this  is  so  is  mainly 
due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the  theme  with  which  the 
symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of  unity  that  irresistibly  sug- 
gests one  central  controlling  purpose.  The  theme  in  question  is  pe- 
culiarly sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice  in  the  following  andante,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  constitutes  the  third  movement.  In 
the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is  especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  trans- 
posed into  the  major,  to  commence  this  movement;  it  makes  more  than 
one  reappearance  afterwards.  But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation 
this  symphony  reveals.  One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  — 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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JOINT  BENEFIT  CONCERT 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY   Honorary  Chairman 


FOR 

BIAFRAN    FAMINE    RELIEF 

sponsored  by 
Interfaith  Effort  for  Biafran  Famine  Aid 

Monday  April  28  at  8.30 
in  Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

AND 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER     Conductor 

FEATURING 
PETER,  PAUL  AND  MARY 


PAT  PAULSEN 


MASON  WILLIAMS 


Ticket  prices:  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8,  $10 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115  (telephone  266-1492). 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


241  ST.  BOTOLPH  STREET 


BOSTON 


Provides  For  The  Handicapped  Child 
In  A  Free,  Private,  Day  School 

A  12  Year  Academic  Program 
Vocational  Training      •       Recreation 
Health  Program      •      Transportation 

The  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children 
solicits  funds  for  its  operation  either  through 
Bequests,  Annuities  or  Life  Insurance. 

In  case  of  a  life  agreement  a  donor  gives 
capital  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Crippled 
Children  and  in  return  receives  income  for 
life. 

Donors  are  invited  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  Treasurer. 


Treasurer,  CHARLES  E.  COTTING,  10  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 

CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  COTTING 

President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 


pn. 


f\eturn    of   the     I lavu 


Spring  navy — a  traditional  New  England  favorite — 


is  back  at  Hurwitch  Bros,  in  the  full  force  of  fashion, 


Suits  and  costumes,  wool  and  silk  dresses,  contempo- 
rary prints.   All  often  sharply  accented  with  white. 
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BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


4M*.K)M«  4 


"~  The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 

\*ASHwux  hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 

tenn.    pi««^/  over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 

vr\  f       J  you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

!_        (jr*\3km  I  Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 

^mv,t«p^^  ^^_i  takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 

I  i\     \     him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 
might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 
But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

C  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •  DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

b 

BY  DROP 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor . .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


ME 


furniture 


Boston  *  Natick  *  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 

ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Mode. 


E.  B.  Horn 


429   WASHINGTON  STREET 
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Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


®"COLUMBIA."gMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 


The 

"Symphonie  Fantastique" 

as  It  Should  Be 


2  First  Complete  Recording 

record   PIERRE  BOULEZ 

SET  CONDUCTS  BERLIOZ 
SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE 
LELIO 

(THE  RETURN  TO  LIFE) 

Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Narrator 

John  Mitchinson,  Tenor 

John  Shirley-Quirk,  Baritone 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  Chorus 

John  Alldis,  Chorus  Master 

The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra 


■ 


32  Bl  0010  (A  Specially  Priced  2-Record  Set) 

Most  performances  of  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  end 
leaving  Berlioz  in  the  throes  of  his  opium-induced 
nightmare.  Now,  for  the  first  time  on  records,  the 
symphony  is  performed  as  the  composer  intended— 
with  its  lovely  sequel "Lelio  (The  Return  to  Life)." 

Pierre  Boulez.conducts  these  twin  masterpieces  with 
extraordinary  originality  and  brilliance,  making  this  a 
truly  distinctive  recording  that's  not  to  be  missed. 

Other  brilliant  Boulez  recordings: 


Hfazzeck 


BOULEZ 

CONDUCTS 

DEBUSSY 


flOOJeZ  LA  MER  L'APRES-MIDI  D'UN  FAUNE  JEUX 


Chorus  of  foe 


as  Marie 

l  frtuou 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  21  0002  (A  2-Record  Set)  32  110056 

Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records  I 
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Variations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Californian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


ft 


What's  your  favorite  wine:  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 
gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Californian  and  European  wines 
to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 
Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us.' 
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IMSMb 


How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 


No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 


State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


) 


A 
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)1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    BOSTOI- 


You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice  on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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the  andante  —  also  recurs  in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject 
proper  of  the  finale  (following  the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the 
opening  subject  of  the  whole  symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  of  the  first  movement  reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page 
but  two  of  the  score,  to  the  same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So 
that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up  concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  con- 
tains two  themes  from  the  first  and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and 
second  movements  each  contain  one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme 
that  is  certainly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No 
one,  I  think,  will  venture  to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic 
repetition  as  this  is  due  to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why 
Tchaikovsky  should  have  indulged  in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been 
merely  to  write  a  "symphony  in  four  movements".  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  work  embodies  an  emotional  sequence  of  some 
kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on 
the  face  of  the  matter  as  it  now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  sym- 
phony is  quite  plain.  [Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative 
sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the  notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  examining 
these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  sym- 
phony: 'Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  symphony:  Introduction. 
Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the 
inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts, 
plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall 
I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the 
original].  [On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderful  program,  if  I  could 
only  carry  it  out.'] 

'The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  deliberate 
tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods,  ends 
mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is  twice 
broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement  —  the 
waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  impending 
fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings  give  it  an 
eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  solo  there  comes  the  heavy, 
muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the  opening 
theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the  emotional 
transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with  a  change  in  the 
part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the  major  instead  of  in 
the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness  and  foreboding,  but 
bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What  may  be  the  precise 
significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second  movement  that 
reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  undergoes,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the  same  psychological  order  as 
that  of  the  "fate"  motive  —  a  change  from  clouds  to  sunshine,  from 
defeat  to  triumph/ 
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THE  SOLOIST 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  seven  years  earlier  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  the  youngest 
member  at  that  time.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold  and 
Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize  winner 
in  the  1959  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium 
International  Competition,  and  a  year  later 
won  the  Naumburg  Foundation  Award. 
Before  coming  to  Boston  he  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver 
and  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Silverstein  has  established  an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violin  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players.  In  1967 
he  led  their  tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  and  England,  and  last 
spring  a  tour  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Florida.  During  past  seasons 
he  has  performed  with  the  Orchestra  concertos  by  Bartok  and  Stra- 
vinsky (which  he  has  recorded  for  RCA  Victor),  and  by  Bach,  Brahms, 
Schoenberg  and  Sibelius;  the  Brahms  he  also  played  with  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York.  Last 
season  he  played  the  Beethoven  concerto  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  Dallapiccola's  Tartiniana,  which  was  repeated  at  a 
concert  at  Philharmonic  Hall,  New  York  during  the  summer.  Earlier 
this  season  he  was  one  of  the  four  soloists  in  performances  of  Haydn's 
Sinfonia  concertante  op.  84. 

Violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  String  Trio,  Joseph  Silverstein  is  also 
organizer  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  a  faculty  member 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


From  time  to  time  during  the  past  seven  seasons  I  have  reported  to  you 
my  ideas  about  the  role  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in  our  society,  my 
reasons  for  programming  the  music  you  hear  and  my  plans  for  the  future. 
By  your  loyalty  and  support  you,  the  subscribers,  provide  the  artistic 
freedom  which  we  need  to  make  programs  along  liberal  lines.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  and  right  that  you  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
the  policies  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  its  musical  direction.  This 
message  is,  of  course,  my  ave  atque  vale  as  a  'regular';  but  since  I  shall 
return  in  practically  no  time  as  guest  conductor,  I  cannot  find  the  tears 
for  a  sad  farewell.  This,  then,  is  an  affectionate  au  revoir  and  a  profound 
thank  you  for  your  staunch  and  invaluable  support. 

As  for  my  future  —  I  shall  travel  a  good  deal  more  than  I  could  during 
my  tenure  here.  The  Northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States,  that  great 
megalopolis  stretching  from  Washington  DC  to  Boston,  has  been  the 
Orchestra's  principal  playground  in  recent  years.  It  is  indubitably  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  regions,  but  not  the  only  one. 

Between  now  and  my  return  to  Boston  next  season  I  shall  conduct  one 
of  my  favorite  works,  Schumann's  'Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust'  in  Frank- 
furt. From  Germany  I  go  to  Switzerland  where  I  shall  direct  the  French 
Orchestre  Nationale  at  the  Lausanne  Festival  and  over  French  television 
in  a  concert  which  includes  the  Fourth  symphony  of  Mahler.  With  the 
Tonhalle  in  Zurich  I  shall  play  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Then 
comes  Tangiewood,  where  we  have  an  exciting  series  of  programs 
planned,  including  complete  performances  of  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung 
and  Verdi's  Otello,  lots  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  symphony 
of  Beethoven.  From  the  Berkshires  to  Buenos  Aires  where  I  shall  conduct 
three  works,  Der  Rosenkavalier  of  Strauss,  Berg's  Wozzeck  and  Wagner's 
Parsifal  at  the  Teatro  Colon.  Then  I  have  been  invited  to  appear  with 
the  new  French  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  later  to  make  a  film  of  sym- 
phonic work  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

My  seven  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  have  been  enormously  en- 
joyable and  rewarding  for  me  personally.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  my  return  as  guest  conductor,  and  thank  all  of  you  again  for  your 
warm  support,  which  I  have  felt  and  appreciated  immeasureably. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Erich  Leinsdorf 
for  his  seven  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Orchestra.  Mr  Leins- 
dorf has  asked  that  a  sum  of  money  be  given  to  Biafran  relief  in 
place  of  the  formal  presentation  which  had  been  planned,  and 
in  accord  with  his  wishes  the  Trustees  are  arranging  such  a 
donation  in  his  honor. 

Mr  Leinsdorfs  years  as  our  Music  Director  have  been  distin- 
guished not  only  for  the  comprehensive  range  of  orchestral  music 
he  has  presented  but  also  for  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  schol- 
arship and  that  musical  integrity  which  is  the  finest  attribute  of  an 
artist.  Subscribers  to  the  concerts  in  Boston  have  heard  an  ex- 
ceptionally varied  repertoire,  ranging  through  the  classical  sym- 
phonic masterworks  and  including  the  world  premieres  of 
Barber's  Piano  concerto,  Carter's  Piano  concerto,  the  Violin  and 
Second  Piano  concertos  of  Lees,  Piston's  Eighth  symphony  and 
Psalm  140  of  Sessions.  Among  the  American  premieres  he  has 
given  us  are  those  of  Britten's  War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony, 
the  original  1805  version  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Schumann's 
Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust,  and  the  original  version  of  Richard 
Strauss'  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  when  the  triumph  in  Boston  in  January 
was  repeated  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Boston  and  our  tour  cities  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  Mr 
Leinsdorfs  extraordinary  knowledge  and  mastery  of  symphonic 
literature  which  has  brought  to  us  many  works,  both  old  and  new, 
which  have  broadened  our  experience  and  given  rare  musical 
pleasure.  Under  his  direction  there  have  been  striking  innovations 
in  the  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood.  His  exceptional  gifts  as  a 
teacher  have  brought  about  reorganization  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  which  has  furthered  the  careers  of  many  students  of  music 
and  future  members  of  the  symphony  orchestras  of  this  and  other 
nations. 

The  Trustees  extend  their  warmest  wishes  to  Mr  Leinsdorf  for  his 
future,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  welcoming  him  as 
guest  conductor  through  many  coming  seasons. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 
President 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits,'  Mr 

Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras/ 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program/ 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics,' Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 
Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
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and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
two  years.  Comparing  the  players'  earnings  with  academic  salaries, 
which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra/ 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.  Nearly  60% 
of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 

and  administrative  costs. 
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Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%  of  these  expenses. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 
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THE  ORCHESTRA'S  RECENT  TOUR 

Bravos,  boos  and  a  party  in  Washington 

Audiences  of  nine  thousand  saluted  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  standing  ovations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
two  concerts  in  the  vast  William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum  on  the  campus 
of  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  With  Lilian 
Kallir  as  soloist  in  Mendelssohn's  G  minor  piano  concerto,  the  Orches- 
tra opened  its  annual  extended  tour  in  Raleigh  on  March  10  and  11  last. 
These  first  two  concerts  were  given  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles 
Munch.  It  was  in  Raleigh  that  he  conducted  the  final  concert  of  his  life 
last  November. 

Atlanta  was  next,  and  there  the  Orchestra  played  in  the  4600-seat  Robert 
Maddox  Hall  of  the  new  Atlanta  Civic  Center.  Flying  then  to  Florida  for 
its  first  appearances  in  that  state,  the  Orchestra  played  on  March  13  in 
the  Bayfront  Center  Auditorium  in  St  Petersburg,  again  with  Lilian  Kallir 
as  soloist.  Concerts  in  War  Memorial  Auditorium  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  the  Miami  Beach  Auditorium,  halls  of  2560  and  3500  respectively, 
concluded  a  week  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  Orchestra  played 
in  person  to  more  listeners  than  in  any  other  single  week  in  its  history, 
including  even  its  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood. 

Booing  broke  out  at  the  end  of  Deserts  by  Edgard  Varese  as  Erich  Leins- 
dorf and  the  Orchestra  began  their  second  tour  week  with  a  concert  in 
Constitution  Hall,  Washington.  Cheers  instantly  contended  with  the 
boos  in  this  widely  publicized  incident,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  won 
laughter  and  applause  from  the  audience  by  lifting  his  arms  for  silence 
and  remarking  that  he  was  'glad  to  learn  that  in  Washington  not  only 
politics  is  controversial.' 

After  the  two  concerts  in  Washington,  the  Orchestra  flew  to  New  York 
for  this  season's  fifth  and  final  week  of  Philharmonic  and  Carnegie  Hall 
concerts,  and  its  last  appearance  of  the  season  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music.  The  controversial  Varese  piece  was  given  a  tumultuous  recep- 
tion at  Philharmonic  Hall,  where  the  concerts  also  included  Mahler's 
Songs  of  a  wayfarer,  with  Hermann  Prey  as  soloist.  Lilian  Kallir  was  the 
soloist  in  Brooklyn.  At  Carnegie  Hall,  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  an  all- 
Beethoven  program,  the  'Pastoral'  and  'Eroica'  symphonies,  as  his  final 
New  York  program  as  Music  Director  of  the  Orchestra. 
Following  the  Boston  Symphony's  first  concert  in  Washington,  a  party 
in  honor  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Orchestra  was  given  by  Senator  and 
Mrs  Edward  M.  Kennedy  at  their  home  in  McLean,  Virginia.  Trustees, 
members  and  staff  of  the  Orchestra,  as  well  as  many  of  its  friends  and 
supporters,  and  members  of  the  press  attended.  Senator  Kennedy  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  two  seasons  ago  he  appeared 
in  a  Pension  Fund  concert  as  narrator  in  Aaron  Copland's  A  Lincoln 
Portrait 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 


CONCERTS  GIVEN  IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 


Program 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


Date 

October  8 
October  22 
November  12 
December  3 
January  21 
February  4 
February  18 
February  25 
March  25 
April  15 


Conductor 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
CHARLES  WILSON 
CHARLES  WILSON 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
GEORGES  PRETRE 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 
CHARLES  WILSON 
ERICH  LEINSDORF 


WORKS  PLAYED  IN  THE  TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C  op.  21 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 
Piano  concerto  no.  4  in  G  op.  58 
Overture  to  'Egmont' 

BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a 

BIZET 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  3  in  F  op.  90 

Symphony  no.  4  in   E  minor  op.  98 

BRUCH 

Scottish  fantasy  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  46 

DEBUSSY 

Rhapsody  for  saxophone  and  orchestra 

DVORAK 

Symphony  no.  8  in  G  op.  88 

FAURE 

'The  death  of  Melisande'  from  the  incidental  music  to 
'Pelleas  et  Melisande'  op.  80 
in  memory  of  Charles  Munch 

HAYDN 

Symphony  no.  90  in  C 

JANA&K 

Sinfonietta  for  orchestra  op.  60 
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Program 

4 

8 

8 

10 

6 

6 

3 

7 

10 
4 
2 


MOZART 

Symphony  no.  39  in  E  flat  K.  543 

Piano  concerto  in  B  flat  K.  595 

PISTON 

Prelude  and  allegro  for  organ  and  strings 

in  celebration  of  Walter  Piston's  75th  birthday 

PROKOFIEV 

Scenes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  op.  64 

RACHMANINOV 

Rhapsody  on  a  theme  of  Paganini  op.  43 

SCHARWENKA 

Piano  concerto  no.  1  in  B  flat  minor  op.  32 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  no.  5  in  B  flat 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

SMETANA 

From  Bohemia's  forests  and  meadows 

STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 

STRAVINSKY 
Le  sacre  du  printemps 
Le  chant  du  rossignol 
Jeu  de  cartes  (1937) 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  no.  5  in  E  minor  op.  64 

WAGNER 

Die  Gotterdammerung 

Dawn -Siegfried's  Rhine  journey- Interlude 
from  Act  one -Prelude  to  Act  two- Siegfried's 
death  music -Conclusion  of  Act  three 

WEBERN 

Five  pieces  for  orchestra  op.  10 

WEILL 

Suite  from  'Kleine  Dreigroschenmusik  fur  Blasorchester' 

SOLOISTS  — TUESDAY  A  SERIES 

CLAUDE  FRANK     piano 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN     piano 
LEONARD  PENNARIO     piano 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
FELIX  VISCUGLIA     saxophone 
EARL  WILD    piano 
BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN     organ 
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Program 
1 
4 


3 

7 
9 

10 


Program 

4 

8 

3 
10 

4 

5 

5 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  29 


jS&j-pssA 


APRIL  29-JUNE  28 

There  will  be  concerts  each  week  Monday 
through  Saturday,  except  the  first,  when  concerts 
will  be  Tuesday  April  29  through  Sunday  May  4. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


266-1492 
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A  SEAT  AT  SYMPHONY 


&=^<> 


Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
audience  assembling,  the  musicians  tuning  up  or  running  through 
difficult  passages  in  parts  of  the  coming  program,  the  hum  of 
conversation  from  the  audience,  the  lights  glinting  upon  the  pol- 
ished wood  and  brass  of  the  instruments,  and  the  concert  itself 
sweeping  to  its  conclusion,  when  the  audience  again  returns  to 
reality  from  the  world  of  music. 


For  many  members  of  the  audience,  Symphony  Seats  are  cher- 
ished family  possessions.  Often  they  are  passed  along  from  one 
generation  of  subscribers  to  another. 


Donors  to  the  Symphony  Development  Fund  may  through  a  gift 
of  $2,500  for  this  purpose  name  a  Symphony  Seat  in  honor  of 
individuals,  or  to  mark  many  years  of  happy  connection  with  the 
Symphony  attach  to  seats  their  own  names,  or  those  of  family 
members,  friends,  or  musicians. 

Already  a  number  of  donors  have  done  so,  and  suitable  brass 
plaques  have  been  attached  to  the  arm  rests  of  various  seats  in 
Symphony  Hall. 


m, 


If  you  would  like  to  use  this  method  of  making  your  gift  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  more  meaningful  and  satisfying, 
please  call  the  Symphony  Fund  Office  (telephone  536-8940)  or 
write  to  either  Co-chairman  of  the  Development  Fund,  Philip  K. 
Allen  or  George  H.  Kidder,  or  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


ME/M 
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In  case  the  concert 

Ol  lUUlU  "NCI.  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


j^aretiti  S^idte 


srr 


Bee    Pin,    I8K   with   transparent 

wings  of  golden-brown  enamel 

and  diamond  body. 

Citrine    Ring    with    pear-shape 

diamonds. 


'&2sk$' 


97  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02II6 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 


Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  Boylston  St.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 


w 


U 
U 


DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 

Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.  Start 
anytime;  graduate  when  ready.  One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for    "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities."  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  To  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 

Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


W70D 
$19995 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 

Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  other  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


cy 


ue 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


Wor  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.O.I       01       I  CO. 


COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES   INSTITUTE 

A    DIVISION    OF 

COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES,   INC. 

204    WORCESTER    STREET 

WELLESLEY    HILLS,    MASSACHUSETTS    02181 

(617)     235-4959 

Computer  Techniques,  Inc.,  is  a  firm  of  Computer  Professionals  whose 
experience  extends  from  the  design,  development,  and  marketing  of  its 
COMPTEK  system  for  commercial  data  processing,  to  its  consulting  services 
in  the  research  and  medical-related  fields. 

In  addition  to  its  DJSTHGUJSHED  SPEAKERS  SEMJMflRB,  Computer  Tech- 
niques Institute  provides,  specialized  seminars  and  intensive  courses  in 
computer  familiarization  and  utilization  for  BANKING,  ACCOUNTING,  LAW, 
MEDICINE,  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION,  and  many  diverse  fields. 

Our  courses  are  conducted  at  the  sponsor's  site  or  at  our  own  conveniently- 
located  facilities.  Prospective  sponsors  are  invited  to  contact  Mr.  J.  Adleman, 
Technical  Director,  for  further  information. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 

LETTERPRESS      •     OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •     BINDING 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


wm 


A  bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  •  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


DISTILLED  ANO  BOTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND       BLENDED  66  PROOF  ... 
THE  BVCW1MONAM  CORPORATION.   IMPORTERS:  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Boston's 

Internationally  Famous 
Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

U^olcarie 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


Everything  is  new,  including 
a  spectacular  view  of  the  Public  Garden. 


THE  BAR 


THE  RITZ^gf CARLTON 

BOSTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE^ 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

.    SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY- MAIL  KIT 
•    WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 


OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT   SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    Br    U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St,  Boston,  Mass.- Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information   write 


2^ 


ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 

U 


I 
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MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  — PRIME  MEAT 
AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 
100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
C^sl^^**  ROMANOFF'S  FRESH  CAVIAR 

\Xj^i    i  IKIIIIh 

^\X^i^  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
.     Insurance  Corporation 


UNITED      STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


v^iii 


30  Court  Street,  Boston 

In  the  New  Government  Center 
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GTCN     AVC.NUC      COHWOOR 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  •  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 

THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON     1969-1970 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 


TEN  TUESDAY  CONCERTS  AT  8.30 


in 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

beginning  on 
September  30  1969 

Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers  in  the  near  future. 
To  insure  your  present  location,  please  be  sure  to  return  your 
card  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  queries,  please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R.  NISSENBAUM 

1 

VIOLIN 

Tel.  LOngwood  6-8348 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 
BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  NITKIN,  m.mus. 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicality  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  ''Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal   Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MIKLOS  SCHWALB 

PIANO 

of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

accepts  a  few  private  students. 

Contact  at  187  Warren  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Telephone  267-8848 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 

42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 

Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 


presents 


a  tenth  anniversary  benefit  concert  on 


Sunday  April  20  at  8  o'clock  in  Symphony  Hall 


AN  EVENING  WITH  DANNY  KAYE 


and  members  of  the 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


conducted  by 


HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 


The  proceeds  of  this  concert  will  benefit  the  concert  series  pro- 
vided without  charge  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  by  Youth 
Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Tickets  at  $3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  $10  are  available  from  the  Box 
Office,  Symphony  Hall  (telephone  266-1492).  There  are  also  spe- 
cial sponsors'  tickets  available  at  $25,  of  which  $15  is  tax 
deductible. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


THURSDAY  A  SERIES 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


Exquisite 
Sound 


From    the    palaces 
of  ancient    Egypt 
to  the  concert  halls 
of      our      modern 
cities,    the    wondrous 
music  of  the  harp  has 
compelled    attention 
from  all  peoples  and  all 
countries.    Through  this 
passage    of    time    many 
changes  have  been  made 
in  the  original  design.    The 
early  instruments  shown  in 
drawings    on    the    tomb    of 
Rameses  II  (1292-1225  B.C.) 
were     richly     decorated     but 
lacked  the  fore-pillar.      Later 
the  "Kinner"  developed  by  the 
Hebrews  took  the  form  as  we 
know  it  today.    The  pedal  harp 
was   invented    about    1720    by    a 
Bavarian  named  Hochbrucker  and 
through  this  ingenious  device  it  be- 
came possible  to  play  in  eight  major 
and  five  minor  scales  complete.  Today 
the  harp  is  an  important  and  familiar 
instrument   providing  the   "Exquisite 
Sound"  and  special  effects  so  important 
to  modern  orchestration  and  arrange- 
ment.    The  certainty  of  change  makes 
necessary    a   continuous   review   of  your 
insurance    protection.     We    welcome    the 
opportunity  of  providing  this  service  for 
your  business  or  personal  needs. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  inquiry 

CHARLES  H.  WATKINS  &  CO. 

Richard  P.  Nyquist  —  Charles  G.  Carleton 

147  Milk  Street         Boston,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  542-1250 


PAIGE  OBRION  RUSSELL 

Insurance  Since  1876 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH  LEINSDORF     Music  Director 
CHARLES  WILSON     Assistant  Conductor 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  INC 


TALCOTT  M.  BANKS     President 
PHILIP  K.  ALLEN     Vice-President 
ROBERT  H.  GARDINER    Vice-President 
JOHN  L  THORNDIKE     Treasurer 
ABRAM  BERKOWITZ 
ABRAM  T.  COLLIER 
THEODORE  P.  FERRIS 
FRANCIS  W.  HATCH 
ANDREW  HEISKELL 


HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
E.  MORTON  JENNINGS  JR 
EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 
HENRY  A.  LAUGHLIN 
EDWARD  G.  MURRAY 
JOHN  T.  NOONAN 
MRS  JAMES  H.  PERKINS 
SIDNEY  R.   RABB 
RAYMOND  S.  WILKINS 


TRUSTEES  EMERITUS 

HENRY  B.  CABOT  LEWIS  PERRY 

PALFREY  PERKINS  EDWARD  A.  TAFT 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
THOMAS  D.  PERRY  JR  Manager 


JAMES  J.  BROSNAHAN 

Associate  Manager, 

Business  Affairs 

MARY  H.  SMITH 
Concert  Manager 


HARRY  J.  KRAUT 

Associate  Manager, 

Public  Affairs 

MARVIN  SCHOFER 

Press  and  Public 

Information 


program  copyright  ©  1969  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE   FRIENDS 


OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Wednesday  April  30  at  11.45  am  is  now  the  date  and  time  sched- 
uled for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  at  Symphony  Hall.  This 
season's  meeting  will  be  more  elaborate  than  those  of  previous 
years.  Since  it  takes  place  during  the  Pops  season,  Friends  will  sit 
at  the  Pops  tables  and  will  hear  Arthur  Fiedler  rehearsing  the  Pops 
Orchestra. 

After  about  a  half  an  hour  of  rehearsal,  Talcott  M.  Banks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  speak.  Cocktails  will  then  be 
served  in  the  foyer,  followed  by  a  box  luncheon  with  coffee  at 
the  tables  in  the  Hall.  Friends  will  be  asked  to  sit  in  groups  of 
four,  so  that  members  of  the  Orchestra  may  join  them  for  lunch 
at  the  tables.  For  those  who  stay  after  the  formal  part  of  the 
meeting  is  over,  a  charge  of  $3  per  person  will  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  cocktails  and  luncheon. 


Any  member  of  the  Friends  who  has  not  yet  received  an  invitation 
is  asked  to  call  Mrs  Whitty  at  Symphony  Hall  (266-1348). 
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Program  Editor  ANDREW  RAEBURN 


"Can't  anyone  in  this  tribe  tell  me  what  Xerox  closed  at?" 


An  investor  and  his  worries. 

They  follow  him  to  the  office.  They  follow  him  home  at  night. 
They  spoil  his  safaris. 

They  say  to  him,  "Wherever  you  go,  we  go." 

Which  is  why  it  makes  sense,  if  you're  an  investor,  to  turn  some  of 
your  worries  over  to  Old  Colony.  Or  even  give  us  the  whole  job. 

Just  tell  us  what  part  of  the  job  you  want  us  to  do,  and  we'll  do  it. 
(We  aren't  too  proud,  for  instance,  to  take  over  the  mechanical 
chores  and  leave  the  rest  to  you.) 

At  Old  Colony  we  have  the  largest  full-time  staff  of  investment 
experts  of  any  bank  in  New  England. 

So  before  you  schedule  your  next  safari,  give  us  a  ring,  won't  you? 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  SEASON  1968-1969 


SIXTH   PROGRAM 

Thursday  evening  April  17  1969  at  8.30 


ERICH  LEINSDORF     conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  'Egmont'  op.  84 


Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 

Adagio  molto- allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:  allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Finale:  adagio- allegro  molto  vivace 


intermission 


Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica'* 

Allegro  con  brio 
Marcia  funebre:  adagio  assai 
Scherzo:  allegro  vivace 
Finale:  allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
RCA  RECORDS* 
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Those  new 

book  reviews  in 

The  Boston  Globe  speak  volumes. 

The  man  responsible  is  The  Globe's 

Arts  Editor,  Herbert  Kenny, 

who  has  over  200  of  the 

most  knowledgeable  reviewers 

around  Boston  on  call. 

There's  more  to  it. 

Maybe  that's  how  come 

everybody's  reading 

The  Globe  these  days. 
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Steinberg's  Choice:  the  new  records 
by  Michael  Steinberg,  music  critic  of  The  Boston  Globe 


Berlioz,  Davis,  Romeo  &  Juliet 


Berlioz's  dramatic  symphony, 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  almost  unknown 
in  this  century  and  this  country 
until  Toscanini  restored  it  to  the 
living  repertory  less  than  30  years 
ago,  now  gets  its  first  good  record- 
ing. The  conductor  is  Colin 
Davis,  the  best  Berlioz  man 
around  for  some  years  now,  and 
the  forces  he  leads  are  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Chorus,  the  John  Alldis 
Choir,  the  vocal  soloists  Patricia 
Kern,  Robert  Tear,  and  John 
Shirley-Quirk  (Philips).  Romeo  et 
Juliette  is  a  great  work,  fasci- 
natingly original  as  a  musico- 
dramatic  concept,  and  attaining 
astonishing  heights  of  compas- 
sion, fantasy,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  On  the  RCA  recording  of 
Toscanini's  1947  broadcast,  you 
can  hear  him  handle  some  pass- 
ages with  incomparable  skill; 
Davis,  however,  maintains  a  re- 
markable level  throughout,  and, 
with  his  sense  of  pace  and  con- 
tinuity, animation,  and  refine- 
ment of  sensibility,  he  is  far 
ahead  of  any  more  recent  compe- 
tition. This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  valuable 
issues  in  a  long  time. 

Even  if  the  Romeo  finale  con- 
tains some  pompously  conven- 
tional music,  there  is  no  vulgarity 
about  this  work.  I  am  not  sure 
that  can  be  said 
about  the 
Franck  D  minor 
Symphony,  a 
work  most  of 


whose  performances  tend  to  in- 
flate what  is  already  questionable 
about  it.  One  performance  that 
does  not  is  Otto  Klemperer's  with 
the  New  Philharmonia  (Angel). 
Neither  strident  nor  sentimental, 
this  reading  makes  the  most  of 
the  genuinely  imposing  musical 
qualities  of  the  work.  Klemperer's 
conducting  is  especially  strong  in 
matters  of  rhythmic  and  textural 
definition,  and  with  Monteux's 
(RCA),  this  is  as  splendid  a  re- 
cording of  the  D  minor  Symphony 
as  you  can  now  get. 

Two  records,  finally,  more  for 
fun.  One  has  delightful  and 
brightly  scored  orchestral  pieces 
by  Glinka,  including  "Jota  ara- 
gonesa,"  "Summer  Night  in 
Madrid,"  "Kamarinskaya,"  the 
"Valse-Fantaisie,"  and  excerpts 
from  his  opera  Ruslan  and  Lud- 
mila,  all  o{  it  played  with  enor- 
mous vitality  by  the  USSR  Sym- 
phony under  Yevgeny  Svetlanov 
(Melodiya- Angel).  The  other  is 
still  more  Spanish,  comprising  de 
Falla's  complete  El  amor  brujo,  the 
Intermezzo  from  Goyescas  by 
Granados,  and  Ravel's  "Pavane" 
and  "Alborada  del  gracioso,"  all 
excellently  done  by  the  New 
Philharmonia,  Rafael  Fruehbeck 
de  Burgos  conducting,  and  with 
Nati  Mistral  as  the  hot  vocalist 
in  the  de  Falla  (London). 

These  original  record  reviews  by  Michael 
Steinberg  are  presented  by 
the  Trust  Department  of  New 
England  Merchants  Bank, 
which  would  also  be  pleased 
to  review  your  investment 
portfolio  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  performance. 


New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  (J 

Trust  Department  •  28  State  Street,  Boston  •  742-4000  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 


A  FUIL\ 
SERVICE 
BANK. 
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Spring  is  here 
at  the  Union  — 


© 


with  new  treasures  throughout  our  shops.  Lovely,  often  unique,  hand- 
crafted gifts  for  weddings  and  anniversaries  in  the  Handwork  Shop. 
Spring  clothes  for  the  young,  many  handmade,  in  the  Children's  Shop. 
And  new  foods,  as  well  as  the  old  favorites,  in  the  Food  Shop  .  .  . 
Browsers  are  welcome! 

THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

A  nonprofit  social  service  organization  •  264  Boylston  Street  •  Boston  02116 


<£>&JBudap5£b 


*76e  &*>$e  Suct<zfi,e&t 

Before  Symphony 

After  Symphony 

COCKTAILS,  CREPE  FLAMBEE 

Strolling  Violinist 

Copley  Square  Hotel— RE  4-3388 

Open  Daily  12  -  1  P.M. 


DECCA  STEREO  SALE 
4.79      NOW     2.89 
5.79      NOW     3.49 

MINUTE  MAN   RADIO  CO.,  INC 

30  BOYLSTON  ST.,  HARVARD  SQ.,  864-8727 


Largest  Co-operative  Bank  in  Massachusetts 

MERCHANTS    CO-OPERATIVE    BANK 

Conveniently  located 
125  TREMONT  AT  PARK  STREET     •     BOSTON 

WHERE  YOU  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

Individual  Accounts  from  $10  to  $30,000 

Joint,  Corporation,  Pension,  Charitable 
and  Retirement  Accounts  up  to  $30,000. 

Quarterly  Dividends  Paid  Since  1881 

HENRY  H.  PIERCE,  President 


The  1969  Hardtop  Sedan  deVille.  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division. 

The  splendor  of  the  most  special  occasion  is  rivaled 

only  by  the  pleasure  of  journeying  there  in  a  Cadillac.  After 

an  evening  with  Cadillac,  you'll  find  it  difficult 

to  return  to  ordinary  motoring. 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


0T{afianna/tn.c. 

$        yfie  trousseau  s/ovse  ofjBos/on 


Under  The  Sun 

Our  cotton  terry  blotter  .  .  . 
Grass  Green  or  Hot  Orange 
strewn  with  .a  riot  of  Pink, 
White,  and  Blue  daisies.  Petite, 
Small,  Medium,  Large. 

$26.00 


416  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley 


*** 


CAMBRIDGE 

COFFEE,  TEA  & 

SPICE  HOUSE 

Gourmet  Cookware 

Wicker  Furniture     Imported  Cheeses 

And   Many,    Many   Etceteras 
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60  Westland  Ave.  •  Back  Bay 

(Between  Symphony  Hall  and  The  Fenway) 


Can  You  Put  An 
Orchestra  Into  A  Small 

Wooden  Box? 


1ERR   US   TOY. 


95  Vassar  St. 

Cambridge 

864-HIFI 

677  Main  St. 
Waltham 
893-HIFI 


JORDAN 
MARSH 

New  on  the  fashion  scene! 

Cabot's  dramatic  pant-tunic 

in  white  Dacron®  polyester 

knit  with  the  golden  touch  of 

jeweled  braid,  8  to  14,  75.00 

Sorry,  no  mail  or  phone  orders. 


SECOND  FLOOR— MAIN  STORE        D-  I  32 

Boston,  Framingham,  Peabody,  Braintree,  Burlington,  Bedford,  N.  H. 
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i .  Swing 
Converse. 


the 


pros  do. 


Converse  tennis 
shoes  are  worn  from 

love  by  famous  racquet  swingers 
'round  the  world.  And  worn  for  their  built-in 
stamina  and  high  scoring  style  by  millions 
of  other  people  who  never  set  foot  on  a  court. 


*&s, 


i 


•converse 


When  you're  out  to  beat  the  world 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Overture  to  'Egmont'  op.  84 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  in  December  1770  (probably  the  16th);  he  died 
in  Vienna  on  March  26  1827.  He  composed  the  incidental  music  to  Goethe's 
play  in  1810,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  a  production  by  Hartl  in  the  Hof- 
burg  Theater,  Vienna,  on  May  24  of  that  year.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
first  performance  of  the  Overture  was  conducted  by  Georg  Henschel  on  Decem- 
ber 16  1881,  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  William  Tell,  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly  there 
are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  Egmont  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Beetho- 
ven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  music  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the 
overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  terrorizes 
the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under  the 
decree  that  'two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are, 
without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason';  the  dumb  anger  of  the 
citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and 
idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail 
and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange,  in  which 
Orange  urges  his  friend  to  flee  with  him,  and  save  his  life.  'For 
Goethe,'  writes  Georg  Brandes,  'this  becomes  the  contrast  between 
the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the  genial,  carefree 
soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the  stars  and  rejecting 
judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to  his;  he  is  indeed 
blood  of  his  blood.'  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene  by  scene  in  the 
ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the  romantic 
martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not  have 
fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827, 
that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted;  if  he  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them.  'Had  I 
been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a 
dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then 
are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?' 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  op.  21 
Program  note  by  John  N.  Burk 

The  original  manuscript  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  no.  1  in  C  major  is  lost 
and  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  date  of  its  composition.  Sketches  for  the 
last  movement  were  found  among  the  exercises  in  counterpoint  which  the 
young  composer  made  for  Albrechtsberger  in  1795.  The  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  Burgtheater  in  Vienna  on  April  2  1800.  The  orchestral  parts  were 
published  at  the  end  of  1801  by  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel;  the  full  score  was 
printed  in  1820.  The  dedication  was  to  Baron  van  Swieten.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  no.  1  on  October  28  1881  under 
Georg  Henschel. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, timpani  and  strings. 

Beethoven,  giving  his  first  public  concert  in  Vienna  'for  his  own  benefit', 
after  making  due  obeisance  to  the  past  with  a  symphony  of  Mozart  and 
airs  from  Haydn's  'Creation',  submitted  his  popular  septet,  and  one  of 
his  piano  concertos,  playing,  of  course,  the  solo  part;  he  also  impro- 
vised upon  the  pianoforte.  Finally  he  presented  to  the  audience  his 
newly  completed  Symphony  in  C  major.  The  concert  was  received  with 
marked  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of  critical  approval.  Indeed  the 
young  man  was  not  without  a  reputation  in  Vienna  as  a  pianist  with 
almost  uncanny  powers  of  improvisation,  who  had  written  a  number  of 
sonatas,  trios,  sets  of  variations.  In  the  orchestral  field  he  had  not  yet 
committed  himself,  save  in  two  early  cantatas  (never  published)  and  in 
the  two  piano  concertos  (in  B  flat  and  in  C)  which  he  had  written  a  few 
years  before  for  his  own  use. 

The  introductory  adagio  molto,  only  twelve  bars  in  length,  seems  to 
take  its  cue  from  Haydn,  and  hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  introduc- 
tions of  the  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies  to  come.  There 
once  was  learned  dissension  over  the  very  first  bars,  because  the  com- 
poser chose  to  open  in  the  not  so  alien  key  of  F,  and  to  lead  his  hearers 
into  G  major.  The  composer  makes  amends  with  a  main  theme  which 
proclaims  its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently  upon  its  tonic.  With  this 
polarizing  theme  he  can  leap  suddenly  from  one  key  to  another  without 
ambiguity.  The  second  theme,  of  orthodox  contrasting,  and  'feminine' 
character,  seems  as  plainly  designed  to  bring  into  play  the  alternate 
blending  voices  of  the  woodwinds. 

The  theme  itself  of  the  andante  cantabile  was  one  of  those  inspirations 
which  at  once  took  the  popular  fancy.  The  way  in  which  the  composer 
begins  to  develop  it  in  contrapuntal  imitation  could  have  been  sug- 
gested by  his  recent  studies  with  Albrechtsberger.  The  ready  invention, 
the  development  of  a  fragment  of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and 
charming  significance,  the  individual  treatment  of  the  various  instru- 
ments confirms  what  was  already  evident  in  the  development  of  the 
first  movement  —  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already  assured  and 
distinct,  speaking  through  the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not  yet 
cast  off. 
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The  'Minuet',  so  named,  is  more  than  the  prophecy  of  a  scherzo  with 
its  swifter  tempo  —  allegro  molto  e  vivace.  Although  the  repeats,  the 
trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the  accepted  mold  of  the  Haydnesque 
minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on  divine  whims  of  modulation  and 
stress  of  some  passing  thought,  in  a  way  which  disturbed  the  pedants  of 
the  year  1800.  Berlioz  found  the  scherzo  'of  exquisite  freshness,  light- 
ness, and  grace  —  the  one  true  original  thing  in  this  symphony'. 

It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introductory  five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in  which 
the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending  scale  of  the  theme  bit  by  bit,  that 
Turk,  cautious  conductor  at  Halle  in  1809,  made  a  practice  of  omitting 
these  bars  in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be  moved  to  laughter.  The 
key  progressions,  the  swift  scale  passages,  the  typical  eighteenth-century 
sleight  of  hand,  allies  this  movement  more  than  the  others  with  current 
ways.  It  was  the  ultimate  word,  let  us  say,  upon  a  form  which  had 
reached  with  Haydn  and  Mozart  its  perfect  crystallization,  and  after 
which  there  was  no  alternative  but  a  new  path. 


LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 
Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 
Program  note  by  James  Lyons 

Beethoven  composed  the  Eroica  Symphony  between  1802  and  1804,  and  the 
first  performance  took  place  privately  at  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in 
Vienna  in  December  1804,  Beethoven  himself  directing.  The  first  public  perform- 
ance was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  on  April  7  1805.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  first  performed  the  Symphony  on  November  18  1881  under  Georg 
Henschel's  direction.  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have 
recorded  the  Eroica  Symphony  for  RCA. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Three  or  four  exceptions  in  a  century  add  up  to  proof  rather  than  dis- 
proof of  the  notion  that  good  composers  make  bad  music  critics.  As  a 
rule,  no  amount  of  acuity  is  enough  with  which  to  alter  the  essentially 
inverse  relation  between  writing  music  and  writing  about  it. 

To  an  extent  this  may  explain  also  why  composers  are  not  much  given 
to  showing  favoritism  among  their  own  creations.  It  is  as  if  acknow- 
ledging particular  pride  in  one  or  another  achievement  perforce  would 
imply  something  less  than  doting  approval  of  their  others. 

Of  course  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  self-criticism,  a  capacity  for  which 
is  an  incalculably  valuable  adjunct  to  genius.  The  contention  alludes 
rather,  and  only,  to  what  composers  say  about  their  music. 

Not  unnaturally  the  creative  posture  tends  to  be  that  all  of  one's  works 
are  equally  worthy  (or  equally  unworthy,  as  with  the  self-abnegating 
Brahms  —  the  effect  is  the  same).  It  should  be  obvious  that  this  sort 
of  impartiality  is  eminently  practical:  would  conductors  rush  to  per- 
form any  piece  assigned  an  unimpressive  rank-order  position  by  the 
composer  himself? 
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Not  even  Beethoven,  who  flouted  convention  routinely,  was  about  to 
sell  any  of  his  music  short  with  words  from  which  anyone  might  draw  a 
comparative  value  judgment.  So  far  as  the  world  knew,  no  progeny  of 
this  prolific  genius  ever  enjoyed  his  affection  at  the  expense  of  another. 

But  one  work  did  earn  a  special  place  in  Beethoven's  heart  and  mind. 
And  just  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  un- 
equivocally honest  about  it. 

It  happened  in  the  summer  of  1817,  part  of  which  Beethoven  spent  in 
Heiligenstadt,  not  far  from  Vienna,  'taking  the  baths'  to  clear  up  the 
after  effects  of  what  he  called  'a  severe  and  feverish  catarrh'.  At  day's 
end  he  frequently  journeyed  to  nearby  Nussdorf  (whither  he  moved  in 
late  June  or  early  July)  to  enjoy  a  fish  dinner  and  an  evening  of  con- 
versation at  the  tavern  known  as  zur  Rose.  The  poet  Christoph  Kuffner, 
who  was  himself  summering  in  Heiligenstadt,  often  went  along  with 
the  composer.  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer  reports  that  on  one  of  these 
prandial  occasions,  when  Beethoven  'was  amiably  disposed',  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  ensued: 

K.  —  Tell  me  frankly,  which  is  your  favorite  among  your  symphonies? 
B.  —  [in  great  good  humor]  Eh!  Eh!  The  Eroica. 
K.  —  I  should  have  guessed  the  C  minor. 
B.  —  No;  the  Eroica. 

So,  then,  five  years  after  he  had  completed  all  but  the  last  of  his  sym- 
phonies Beethoven  esteemed  the  Eroica  above  any  of  the  others! 

(We  are  obliged  to  leave  moot  the  composer's  similarly  a  posteriori 
perspective  in  the  wake  of  the  Ninth,  if  only  because  he  died  before  at- 
taining anything  like  the  same  distance  from  it  in  time.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  hybrid  Ninth 
—  'three-fourths  absolute  music  and  one-fourth  cantata',  as  Lawrence 
Gilman  once  described  it — is  not  properly  comparable  with  its  prede- 
cessors anyhow.) 

Whether  or  not  Beethoven  would  have  made  a  good  music  critic  one 
hardly  dares  to  conjecture  —  such  eminent  composer-critics  as  Schu- 
mann, Berlioz,  and  Debussy  mingled  brilliant  insights  with  evaluations 
that  posterity  reversed  as  wildly  wrong.  But  surely  Beethoven's  unlim- 
ited and  unremitting  se//-criticism  is  documented  beyond  doubt  in  the 
many  extant  sketchbooks,  not  to  mention  the  stunning  logic  of  his 
musical  thought.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  how 
uniquely  well  Beethoven  knew  his  own  measure;  how  many  creative 
artists  have  so  accurately  anticipated  the  judgment  of  history? 
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Perhaps  a  sesquicentenary  is  a  modest  milestone  in  the  context  of  world 
art  dating  from  Antiquity,  but  in  the  much  shorter  annals  of  'Western 
classical'  music  such  an  order  of  endurance  is  virtually  millennial  — 
and  the  Eroica,  having  reached  that  mark  in  the  early  1950s,  is  still  very 
much  with  us.  Beethoven's  own  confidence  in  the  score  thus  needs  no 
further  vindication,  but  the  cumulative  consensus  ought  to  be  provided 
as  a  foil  to  the  recounting  of  some  ludicrous  early  vicissitudes. 

Paul  Henry  Lang's  encapsulation  will  suffice:  he  characterized  the  op. 
55  as  'one  of  the  incomprehensible  deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  great- 
est single  step  made  by  an  individual  composer  in  the  history  of  the  sym- 
phony and  in  the  history  of  music  in  general.  .  .  .  the  Eroica  simply 
dwarfs  everything  in  its  boldness  of  conception.  .  .  .  Beethoven  him- 
self never  again  approached  his  feat  of  fiery  imagination;  he  wrote 
other,  perhaps  greater,  works,  but  he  never  again  took  such  a  fling  at 
the  universe.  Every  component  is  unusual  and  novel  but  singularly  ap- 
propriate for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  the  cult  of  one  person  but  that 
of  an  ideal,  of  heroism  itself.  The  celebrated  story  about  the  original 
dedication  of  the  work  to  Napoleon  does  not  in  the  least  alter  this  fact/ 

The  foregoing  includes  numerous  cues  worthy  of  response  both  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  these  follow  directly.  First,  however,  let  no  one 
doubt  that  this  work  remains  an  incomprehensible  deed;  the  genius 
that  informs  the  Eroica  has  not  been  'explained'  by  anybody,  least  of 
all  the  score-scanners.  Hopefully,  a  precis  of  the  considerable  back- 
ground data  and  some  thoughts  about  the  music  will  augment  a  listen- 
er's sensibilities.  So  instead  of  pursuing  the  dead-end  'Great  Man'  vs. 
Zeitgeist  controversy  to  which  aestheticians  are  heir  (and  historians  are 
prone),  let  it  be  agreed  operationally  —  as  lawyers  'stipulate'  and  thus 
simplify  —  that  the  Eroica  represents  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
right  man  with  the  right  music  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Given  many, 
many  pages  the  proposition  that  this  work  affected  the  course  of  West- 
ern music  could  be  documented  systematically,  but  only  at  the  cost 
of  ignoring  some  highly  relevant  considerations  that  have  been  too 
often  slighted. 

The  critic  Henry  Pleasants,  in  his  sometimes  curiously  persuasive  but 
contentious  book  entitled  The  Agony  of  Modern  Music,  inveighs  against 
the  legend  that  masterworks  are  never  appreciated  in  their  own  time.  He 
demolishes  the  folklore  all  right,  but  in  doing  so  he  'throws  away'  a 
provocative  point  well  worth  pursuing:  that  contemporary  audiences 
were  ready  for  and  attuned  to  Beethoven  (for  example),  whose  opposi- 
tion came  not  from  the  public  but  from  the  musical  press  —  whereas 
the  latter  in  our  own  day  more  often  than  not  makes  common  cause 
with  composers  in  the  face  of  audience  alienation. 

Without  conceding  more  than  a  modicum  of  efficacy  in  this  argument 
(in  fairness,  its  flaws  are  better  confronted  in  the  original),  one  is  con- 
strained to  say  that  by  ignoring  the  Eroica  story  Pleasants  missed  a 
superb  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  case. 

One  reads  in  many  accounts  that  this  work  was  not  initially  a  success. 
What  one  does  not  read  is  that  the  public  was  blameless.  The  shame  of 
it  is  that  professional  musicians  so  hated  the  score  ('feared'  might  be 
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more  precise)  and  heaped  so  many  maledictions  upon  it  that  no  ticket- 
buying  audience  got  to  hear  a  note  of  the  music  until  two  years  after  its 
completion  —  and  long  after  that  in  most  of  the  world. 

The  tale  is  briefly  told,  but  certain  subtleties  need  to  be  underlined. 
Because  music  critics  in  Beethoven's  time,  as  now,  tended  to  be  mu- 
sicians, some  'feedback'  between  members  of  the  musical  press  and 
their  friends  among  working  instrumentalists  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  milieu  otherwise,  however,  was  vastly  different.  For  one  thing,  the 
Viennese  musical  scene  comprised  a  throbbing,  thriving  core  of  com- 
munity life,  so  that  coverage  of  musical  events  was  a  major  journalistic 
enterprise.  For  another,  living  composers  in  that  era  developed  box- 
office  followings  much  as  a  virtuoso  or  a  soprano  does  nowadays,  and 
consequently  any  creative  personality  was  fair  game  for  the  critics  — 
who  were  busy  building  their  own  readership  and  who  therefore,  be- 
cause the  musical  Establishment  needed  no  public  defenders,  did  not 
hesitate  to  stand  off  both  composers  and  readers  whenever  they  were 
so  inclined  (probably  their  closest  modern  counterparts  would  be  the 
free-wheeling,  often  far-ranging  sports  columnists). 

A  further  congeries  of  quite  crucial  subtleties  has  to  do  with  one  journal 
in  particular  —  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  (familiarly  known 
as  'the  AmZ'),  founded  in  1798,  which  for  decades  gave  Europe  some 
of  the  best  and  also  some  of  the  worst  music  criticism  ever  written.  It 
happens  that  the  AmZ  was  established,  subsidized,  and  given  nominal 
autonomy  by  the  powerful  publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel; 
however  autonomous,  it  inevitably  served  as  well  to  publicize  the 
B.  &  H.  catalogue.  Not  unnaturally  this  firm  wanted  to  publish  Beetho- 
ven's music.  Eventually  it  did,  although  the  composer  shrewdly  found 
elaborate  excuses  for  declining  the  honor  when  Breitkopf  und  Hartel 
first  approached  him  in  1801.  Taken  altogether,  the  AmZ  view  of 
Beethoven's  works  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme;  his  own  attitudes  to- 
ward the  journal  were  less  ambivalent,  ranging  from  negative  to  very 
negative  (though  he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  influence  it  represented). 

Scholars  concur  that  there  can  be  no  seriously  questioning  the  integrity 
of  the  AmZ.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  free  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. One  is  nevertheless  reminded  of  the  stereotypic  editorial  writer 
who  infers  total  independence  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
asked  to  write  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  convictions  —  the  point  being 
that  this  kind  of  freedom  is  rather  safely  predictable  when  an  employee 
has  been  hired  for  his  like-mindedness.  Be  that  as  it  may,  objectivity 
does  have  its  human  limits;  and  it  is  hardly  irrelevant  to  the  Eroica  re- 
views in  the  AmZ  to  note  that  Beethoven,  in  the  winter  of  1803-04, 
rejected  and  returned  the  first  act  of  a  libretto  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  his  consideration  by  Friedrich  Rochlitz  of  Leipzig.  Herr 
Rochlitz  was  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung's  distinguished  editor! 

Nothing  was  written  about  the  first  several  performances  of  the  Eroica 
because  they  were  given  privately  (in  1804)  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Joseph  von  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  We  may  be 
sure  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  'feedback',  however;  one  gathers 
from  various  accounts  that  these  run-throughs  went  badly  and  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  did  not  like  the  music  at  all. 
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But  in  January  of  1805  the  AmZ  did  not  fail  to  have  a  critic  in  attend- 
ance for  the  semi-public  performance  given  in  the  Sunday-morning 
series  sponsored  by  Vienna  bankers  VViirth  and  Fellner.  The  AmZ  review 
read  in  part  (Constance  S.  Jolly's  translation): 

'This  long,  most  difficult  composition  is  an  extremely  drawn-out,  bold, 
and  wild  fantasy.  There  is  no  lack  of  striking  and  beautiful  passages  that 
bespeak  the  energetic  and  gifted  spirit  of  the  creator.  Very  often, 
though,  the  work  seems  to  lose  itself  in  musical  anarchy.  .  .  .  This  critic 
is  surely  one  of  Beethoven's  most  devoted  admirers,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  symphony  he  must  admit  that  he  finds  too  many  garish  and  bizarre 
elements,  making  an  overall  view  most  difficult  and  obliterating  all 
sense  of  unity/ 

One  might  say  that  with  such  'devoted  admirers'  Beethoven  needed  no 
enemies.  And  the  same  man  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  to  cover 
the  official  premiere,  conducted  by  the  composer,  on  the  evening  of 
April  7th.  This  time  he  wrote  in  the  AmZ  that 

'  .  .  .  the  symphony  would  gain  greatly  (it  lasts  a  full  hour  [!])  if 
Beethoven  could  bring  himself  to  cut  it  and  to  introduce  more  light, 
clarity,  and  unity.  .  .  .  There  is,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  usual  An- 
dante, a  Funeral  March  in  C  minor,  which  is  then  treated  fugally.  A 
fugal  movement  is  pleasing  when  order  can  be  perceived  within  the 
apparent  complexity;  when,  as  now,  coherence  escapes  the  most  atten- 
tive, unprejudiced,  and  practiced  listener,  even  after  several  hearings, 
he  is  left  confused.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  work  has 
not  been  generally  well-liked.' 

Unprejudiced!  At  this  remove  the  AmZ  coverage  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  classic  example  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  art  be  regres- 
sion in  the  service  of  the  ego,  as  the  Freudians  would  say,  then  the 
musical  Establishment's  attempt  to  put  down  the  Eroica  was  decidedly 
a  case  of  suppression  in  the  service  of  the  status  quo. 

The  composer's  own  public  soon  enough  prevailed  in  Vienna  —  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be  too  long  resisted  in  any  market- 
place. But  without  Beethoven's  commanding  presence  the  Eroica  did 
not  so  readily  overcome  professional  antipathies  elsewhere.  In  liberal 
Prague  the  work  was  actually  banned  at  the  Conservatory  as  'morally 
corrupting'  (!),  and  it  remained  on  the  'forbidden'  list  for  a  full  quarter- 
century.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  the  Eroica  was  not  even  accorded 
a  rehearsal  reading  until  1815,  and  after  two  movements  had  been 
sight-read  the  musicians  themselves  laughed  the  music  into  limbo;  it 
was  not  to  emerge  for  another  decade.  So  it  went  everywhere,  even  in 
friendly  England.  As  late  as  1829,  two  years  after  Beethoven's  death, 
The  Harmonicon  could  report  that  the  op.  55  'contains  much  to  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  admiration  of  this  kind  during  three 
long  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  infinitely  too  lengthy.  ...  If  this  sym- 
phony is  not  by  some  means  abridged,  it  will  soon  fall  into  disuse.'  It 
did  not,  of  course,  either  in  London  or  wherever  audiences  were  al- 
lowed to  hear  the  music. 

notes  continued  on  page  38 
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President  Chairman  Ladies  Committee 
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f\elurn    oP   the     I lavu 


Spring  navy — a  traditional  New  England  favorite — 


is  back  at  Hurwitch  Bros,  in  the  full  force  of  fashion. 


Suits  and  costumes,  wool  and  silk  dresses,  contempo- 
rary prints.   All  often  sharply  accented  with  white. 


BOSTON 


WELLESLEY 


Rushing  through  dinner  to  make  the  Symphony  can  ruin  the  best 
in  fine  food  and  good  music. 

Why  rush  either?  Symphony  Hall  is  only  three 
minutes  away  from  seven  of  the  city's  bes^ 
restaurants.  At  Prudential  Center. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Northeastern  Home  Office    Prudential  Center  Boston 
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ONE  THING'S  FOR  SURE  on  the  Jack  Daniel's  tour,  we  won't 
rush  you.  If  you  want  to  stop  for  something,  go  ahead  and  stop. 


{ 


s 


The  tour  through  our  distillery  takes  about  an 
hour.  And  if  you  find  anything  you'd  like  to  linger 
over,  go  ahead.  You  can  catch  up  on  anything 
I    you  missed  from  Mr.  Garland 

Dusenberry.  (He's  the  man  who 
I   takes  you  through.)  Just  tell 
him  what  you  missed  and 

he'll  take  it  from  there.  But  he's  a  talker.  So  you 

might  end  up  being  with  us  more  than  an  hour. 

But  if  you  don't  mind,  we  certainly  don't  either. 

O  1968,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow,  Prop.,  Inc. 
TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  •  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE  •   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  •  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 
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Something  perfect  and  just 
for  you.  A  cottage  by  the 
sea  ...  a  country  manor .  .  . 
a  penthouse  against  the  city 
skyline?  We've  an  abundance 
of  ideas  for  expressing  you 
and  your  special  tastes.  Call 
426-1500  for  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  thirty  Paine 
designers  who  will  help  you 
create  "something  perfect." 


<mwwsVVVSV^^"^V^iW^i«AW>XMiMM»»»«)IM.>»« 


Boston  *  Natick  •  Peabody 
Springfield  *  Hartford 


PiageT 

CHOICE  OF 
THE  WORLD'S 
ELITE 


The  ultimate  in  elegance, 
ultra-thin  watches  with  dials  of 
genuine  jade,  coral,  lapis, 
or  other  exquisite  gemstone, 
encircled  by  two  rows  of  radiant 
round  diamonds.  Bracelet,  classic 
motif  of  intertwining  leaves  in 
white  or  yellow  18  kt.  gold. 

Piaget,  completely  Swiss  Made. 


E.  B,  Horn 

429   WASHINGTON  STREET 


Established  in  1839 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


..:■'.:■;'..:■,■..  .     ■   ■  "       —'-    ■   -'■■■■■'■■■■■■ 
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The 

"Symphonie  Fantastique" 
as  It  Should  Be 


2  First  Complete  Recording 

record   PIERRE  BOULEZ 

SET  CONDUCTS  BERLIOZ 
SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE 
LELIO 

(THE  RETURN  TO  LIFE) 

Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Narrator 

John  Mitchinson,  Tenor 

John  Shirley-Quirk,  Baritone 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  Chorus 

John  Alldis,  Chorus  Master 

The  London  Symphony 
Orchestra       .  *> 


32  Bl  0010  (A  Specially  Priced  2-Record  Set) 

Most  performances  of  "Symphonie  Fantastique"end 
leaving  Berlioz  in  the  throes  of  his  opium-induced 
nightmare.  Now,  for  the  first  time  on  records,  the 
symphony  is  performed  as  the  composer  intended— 
with  its  lovely  sequel "Lelio  (The  Return  to  Life)." 

Pierre  Boulez  conducts  these  twin  masterpieces  with 
extraordinary  originality  and  brilliance,  making  this  a 
truly  distinctive  recording  that's  not  to  be  missed. 

Other  brilliant  Boulez  recordings: 


Ss^l     BOULEZ 

CONDUCTS 
DEBUSSY 

)B00J6Z    I       LAMERLAPRES-MIDID'UNFAUNEJEUX 

«*Ktactingthe 

Cnonaoftlie 
WatSonalOpera 
JftgerBerry 


THE  NEW  PHILHARMONIA  ORCHESTRA 


32  21  0002  (A  2-Record  Set) 


32  11  0056 


Pierre  Boulez  on  CBS  Records  I 
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^nations  on  a  theme 
byPastene. 


Pastene  e  nobile 

Bolla  Valpolicella. 

A  noble  wine  from 

the  slopes  of  Verona. 


Aimez-vous  Pastene? 

Alexis  Lichine  Pinot 

Chardonnay.  Imported  by 

Pastene  from  France  with 

love.  Or  Pastene  Gamay 

Beaujolais,  the  proud 

Califoraian  with  the 

Burgundian  accent. 


Le  Nozze  di  Pastene 

Gancia  Asti  Spumante. 

Imported  from  Italy 

for  any  festive 

occasion. 


Asti 

Ganc  ia 


&tt-Ma*ih 


•  2L  "««i'«'»  (o"«Vw"''o'» 


What's  your  favorite  wine :  red,  white,  rose  or  bubbly?  Pastene 

gives  you  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  Calif  ornian  and  European  wines 

to  suit  every  taste  and  purse.  Pastene  knows  the  score. 

Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits,  Inc.  15  Poplar  Street  •  Somerville,  Mass. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  IS  THE 
JOHN  HANCOCK-INSURED 
GROUP  WE  MOST  ENJOY 
HEARING  FROM. 


'If  anybody  in  this  life  insurance  business  can  design 
the  right  plan  for  you,  it's  probably  us." 
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How  can  a  prominent  citizen 
leave  $750,000  to  his  family 
without  putting  them 
in  the  headlines? 

No  man  wants  his  family  subjected  to  unwanted 
publicity  and  the  nuisance  of  inquisitive  outsiders. 

Privacy  for  property  plans  is  only  one  of  the  special 
advantages  which  a  living  trust  at  State  Street  Bank 
can  offer.  Continuity  of  income  for  your  beneficiaries . . . 
economy. .  .your  estate  will  receive  these  benefits,  too. 

As  for  the  present,  a  living  trust  puts  State  Street's 
skilled  asset  management  to  work  for  you  on  a  trial 
basis.  You're  free  to  change  or  revoke  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Wouldn't  you  like  one  of  our  trust  officers  to  discuss 
this  flexible  service  with  you  and  your  lawyer?  Phone 
466-3721  for  an  appointment  now. 


PERSONAL  TRUST  DIVISION 

225  Franklin  Street 

Third  Floor,  State  Street  Bank  Building 

State  Street 
Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


) 


i 
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(1968    NEW    ENGLAND    MUTUAL    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY,    BOSTON 


You're  here  to  listen 
but  who  listens 
to  you? 


Chances  are,  you  discuss 
your  health  regularly  with  your  doc- 
tor. If  you  hit  a  legal  snag  —  such  as 
the  car  in  front  of  you  —  you  can  tell 
your  lawyer.  But  who  can  you  turn 
to  on  the  same  continuing  basis  for 
help  with  your  finances? 

Till  now,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  someone  who  would  lend  a  con- 
cerned ear  to  your  money  problems. 
But  your  Personal  Banker  at  Shaw- 
mut  has  changed  all  that.  He's  the 
man  a  widow  can  turn  to  for  finan- 
cial  advice   on   a   continuing   basis. 


And  if  you  want  to  talk  about  trusts, 
you  have  only  to  phone  your  lawyer 
and  your  Personal  Banker  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  short,  he's  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  family,  a  pro- 
fessional who  can  shape  Shawmut's 
vast  banking  and  trust  services  to 
your  family's  individual  needs.  Not 
just  today,  but  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow. 

If  you  would  like  your  own 
Personal  Banker,  one  will  be  assigned 
to  you  at  the  Shawmut  office  most 
convenient  for  you. 

The  National 
Shawmut  Bank 
of  Boston 

Personal  Trust  Department 
A  Shawmut  Association  Bank 


Have  a 
Personal  Banker 
at  your  side, 
on  your  side. 
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Beethoven  must  have  observed  all  this  with  some  amusement.  As  early 
as  1801  he  had  written  to  his  Leipzig  confidant,  Franz  Anton  Hoff- 
meister,  about  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  critics:  '  ...  let 
them  talk;  they  will  certainly  never  make  anyone  immortal  by  their 
twaddle,  nor  will  they  rob  anybody  of  immortality  to  whom  Apollo  has 
decreed  it/ 

It  remains  to  deal  with  the  origins  of  the  Eroica  and,  inextricably,  with 
what  might  be  called  its  etymology  —  not  for  a  moment  forgetting  what 
the  arch-partisan  of  program  music,  Frederick  Niecks,  conceded  in  1906: 
that  'To  speak  of  a  declared  programme  in  connection  with  the  [op. 
55]  is  saying  rather  too  much/ 

Even  the  normally  lucid  Sir  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  his  troubles  cop- 
ing with  the  'two  [literary  and  musical]  aspects'  of  the  Eroica.  Assigning 
much  more  weight  to  extramusical  qualities  than  was  his  wont,  Tovey 
has  it  that  'Beethoven  does  not  think  a  symphony  a  reasonable  vehicle 
for  a  chronological  biography  of  Napoleon;  but  he  does  think  it  the 
best  possible  way  of  expressing  his  feelings  about  heroes  and  hero- 
worship/  So  far,  perhaps,  so  good.  But  then  Tovey  adds:  'Death  must 
be  faced  by  heroes  and  hero-worshippers,  and  if  what  heroes  know 
about  it  is  of  any  value  to  mankind,  they  may  as  well  tell  us  of  their 
knowledge  while  they  are  alive/  This  passage  and  what  follows  it  is 
Tovey  at  his  most  atypically  ambiguous  and  befuddling. 

For  that  matter  the  genesis  of  the  Eroica  is  itself  anything  but  clear.  The 
truth  must  be  perceived  via  the  chronically  imperfect  memory  of  the 
composer's  factotum  and  subsequent  biographer,  Anton  Felix  Schindler. 
In  his  Beethoven  as  I  Knew  Him  Schindler  states  flatly  that  General 
Jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte  —  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court 
who  later  became  King  Karl  XIV  Johann  of  Sweden  —  suggested  to 
Beethoven  a  musical  composition  honoring  the  First  Consul  (for  whom 
Beethoven  'had  already  expressed  great  admiration',  Schindler  assures 
us).  And:  'The  idea  soon  became  a  reality  which  the  master,  having 
battled  with  his  political  scruples,  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
Sinfonia  Eroica'. 

A  few  pages  later  in  his  narrative  Schindler  says  that  a  fair  copy  of  the 
completed  score,  with  a  dedication  inscribed  simply  'Napoleon  Bona- 
parte' on  the  title-page,  'was  ready  to  be  given  to  General  Bernadotte, 
who  was  to  send  it  to  Paris,  when  the  news  reached  Vienna  that  Na- 
poleon had  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French. 
It  was  Count  Lichnowsky  and  Ferdinand  Ries  who  brought  the  news  to 
Beethoven.  No  sooner  had  the  composer  heard  it  than  he  seized  the 
score,  tore  out  the  title-page  and,  cursing  the  "new  tyrant",  flung  it 
on  the  floor.' 

The  trouble  with  this  famous  anecdote  is  that  General  Bernadotte  in 
fact  was  resident  at  Vienna  only  from  5  February  through  mid-April  of 
1798,  whereas  the  Eroica  was  composed  in  1803-04.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bernadotte  planted  the  seed  just  as 
Schindler  said  he  had,  even  if  it  did  not  come  to  blossom  until  five 
years   later.    Moreover,   Ries   remembered   bringing  the   news  of  Na- 
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poleon's  accession  to  Beethoven  substantially  as  Schindler  had  chron- 
icled it.  And  finally  — a  trifling  datum,  but  conceivably  the  most 
significant  of  all  — note  that  on  the  copy  ostensibly  made  for  the  First 
Consul  the  composer  is  identified  as  'Louis'  van  Beethoven,  as  if  indeed 
meant  for  transmission  to  Paris.  On  the  collateral  evidence  Schindler 
can  be  faulted  on  his  careless  chronology  but  nothing  else. 

John  N.  Burk  once  suggested  that  we  have  been  reminded  'perhaps  too 
often'  of  the  scene  in  which  Beethoven  destroyed  his  original  Eroica 
dedication  (the  composer  changed  it  to  per  festeggiare  il  sovvenire  d'un 
gran  uomo —  to  extol  the  memory  of  a  great  man).  'As  one  returns  to 
it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years',  Burk  remarked,  the  music  'seems  to 
look  beyond  ...  as  if  it  never  had  anything  to  do  with  [Napoleon]'. 

To  which  a  proper  riposte  might  be  the  observation  of  Sir  George 
Grove:  'Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a 
portrait  of  Beethoven  himself — but  that  is  the  case  with  everything 
he  wrote/ 

Then  again,  there  is  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  chief  Eroica  theme  is  note 
for  note  identical  with  that  of  the  Intrade  composed  by  Mozart  in  1786 
for  his  one-act  Bastien  et  Bastienne.  Could  the  sublime  Mozart  have 
been  Beethoven's  gran  uomo  all  along? 

After  the  accession,  to  be  sure,  Beethoven  hardly  could  identify  him- 
self with  the  now-patently  totalitarian  aspirations  of  an  erstwhile  Cor- 
sican  noncom.  But  even  before  he  got  the  news  —  and  no  matter  if 
the  dedication  had  been  as  represented,  for  this  could  have  been  more 
a  gesture  of  protocol  than  an  act  of  profound  conviction  —  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  Beethoven  could  have  had  in  mind  a  more  selfless  hero 
like  Egmont,  or  some  anonymous-abstract  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
associated  with  the  French  Revolution.  The  latter  is  plausible  if  only 
because  Beethoven  was  nowhere  else  so  revolutionary  himself  as  he 
had  been  in  the  Eroica. 

With  due  regard  for  the  composer's  lofty  sense  of  social  justice  the 
portents  in  this  music  are,  however,  less  political  than  personal.  On 
November  16  1801  he  had  written  a  long  letter  to  his  old  physician- 
friend  in  Bonn,  Dr  Franz  Wegeler,  complaining  bitterly  about  the  deaf- 
ness that  was  closing  in  on  him  but  adding,  on  a  defiant  note  of  de- 
termination, 'I  will  seize  fate  by  the  throat!'  And  sometime  soon  after 
that,  according  to  Carl  Czerny  (who,  incidentally,  perceived  the  Eroica 
as  a  kind  of  sea-saga  memorial  to  Lord  Nelson!),  Beethoven  declared 
to  Wenzel  Krumpholz  that  'I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road.'  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  the  Eroica  was  Beethoven's  first  enormous  stride  down  that 
'new  road',  and  accordingly  that  the  heroism  in  this  score  was  anything 
but  autobiographical?     , 

Music  knows  no  more  dramatic  affirmation  of  sheer  creative  will.  Tor- 
mented by  the  klaxons  of  thundering  silence,  Beethoven  nevertheless 
marshalled  his  faculties  as  he  never  had  before.  Richard  Wagner  heard 
in  the  Marcia  funebre  a  'deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man';  in  the  Scherzo 
a  'gladly,  blithely  doing  man';  in  the  closing  Allegro  a  'man  entire,  har- 
moniously at  one  with  self,  in  the  emotions  where  the  memory  of  sorrow 
becomes  itself  the  shaping  force  of  noble  deeds'.  One  suspects  that 
the  man  was  Beethoven  himself. 
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BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL  1969 

This  year's  Berkshire  Festival  will  open  at  Tanglewood  on  July  4  with  a 
program  of  music  by  Mozart  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Christoph 
Eschenbach,  the  young  German  pianist,  will  be  the  piano  soloist.  The 
concerts  on  the  following  two  days  will  also  be  devoted  to  Mozart,  with 
John  Browning  and  Claude  Frank  playing  piano  concertos. 

Concerts  on  Fridays  will  be  at  9  pm,  on  Saturdays  at  8  pm  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2.30.  The  Friday  concerts  will  be  preceded  by  the 
Weekend  Prelude  at  7  pm. 

For  his  final  concert  as  Music  Director,  on  Sunday  August  24,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  will  conduct  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  symphony 
with  soloists  Beverly  Sills,  Florence  Kopleff,  John  Alexander  and  Justino 
Diaz. 

There  will  be  concert  performances  of  two  operas:  on  Saturday  July  12 
Mr  Leinsdorf  directs  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Sera/7  with 
Beverly  Sills,  Anne  Elgar,  George  Shirley,  Jerold  Siena  and  Raymond 
Michalski.  Verdi's  OteUo,  with  Richard  Cassily,  Maralin  Niska  and  Sherrill 
Milnes,  will  follow  two  weeks  later  on  July  26.  Guest  conductors  invited 
to  Tanglewood  include  David  Zinman,  conductor  of  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Henry  Lewis,  conductor  of  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony; Pierre  Boulez,  composer,  and  conductor  of  the  South  West 
German  Radio  Orchestra;  Daniel  Barenboim;  and  Karel  Ancerl,  newly 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony.  Charles  Wilson,  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  will   conduct  on  July  27. 

Other  soloists  who  will  appear  at  the  Festival  include  violinists  Pinchas 
Zuckerman  and  Joseph  Silverstein;  pianists  Emil  Gilels,  Vladimir  Ash- 
kenazy,  Van  Cliburn  and  Malcolm  Frager;  cellist  Jacqueline  du  Pre; 
and  soprano  Marilyn  Home. 

Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  at  Tanglewood  on  August  5  for  his  traditional 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra. 

A  bus  shuttle  service  to  Tanglewood,  as  well  as  new  weekend  and  day 
tours,  will  be  instituted  from  Boston  and  several  other  cities  in  New 
England.  Complete  program  and  ticket  information  will  be  available 
shortly  from  the  Berkshire  Festival  Office  at  Symphony  Hall. 


FROM  THE  PROGRAM  BOOKS  OF  THE 

ROYAL  FESTIVAL  HALL,  LONDON 

During  a  recent  test  in  the  Hall,  a  note  played  mezzoforte  on  the  horn 
measured  approximately  65  decibels  (dB(A))  of  sound.  A  single  'un- 
covered' cough  gave  the  same  reading.  A  handkerchief  placed  over  the 
mouth  when  coughing  assists  in  obtaining  a  pianissimo. 
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JOINT  BENEFIT  CONCERT 
EDWARD  M.   KENNEDY   Honorary  Chairman 


FOR 

BIAFRAN    FAMINE    RELIEF 

sponsored  by 
Interfaith   Effort  for  Biafran   Famine  Aid 

Monday  April  28  at  8.30 
in  Symphony  Hall 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERICH   LEINSDORF     Music  Director 

AND 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER     Conductor 

FEATURING 
PETER,  PAUL  AND  MARY 


PAT  PAULSEN 


MASON  WILLIAMS 


Ticket  prices:  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8,  $10 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  Box  Office,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115  (telephone  266-1492). 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  ERICH  LEINSDORF 


From  time  to  time  during  the  past  seven  seasons  I  have  reported  to  you 
my  ideas  about  the  role  of  the  symphony  orchestra  in  our  society,  my 
reasons  for  programming  the  music  you  hear  and  my  plans  for  the  future. 
By  your  loyalty  and  support  you,  the  subscribers,  provide  the  artistic 
freedom  which  we  need  to  make  programs  along  liberal  lines.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  and  right  that  you  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
the  policies  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  its  musical  direction.  This 
message  is,  of  course,  my  ave  atque  vale  as  a  'regular';  but  since  I  shall 
return  in  practically  no  time  as  guest  conductor,  I  cannot  find  the  tears 
for  a  sad  farewell.  This,  then,  is  an  affectionate  au  revoir  and  a  profound 
thank  you  for  your  staunch  and  invaluable  support. 

As  for  my  future  —  I  shall  travel  a  good  deal  more  than  I  could  during 
my  tenure  here.  The  Northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States,  that  great 
megalopolis  stretching  from  Washington  DC  to  Boston,  has  been  the 
Orchestra's  principal  playground  in  recent  years.  It  is  indubitably  one 
of  the  world's  most  important  regions,  but  not  the  only  one. 

Between  now  and  my  return  to  Boston  next  season  I  shall  conduct  one 
of  my  favorite  works,  Schumann's  'Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust'  in  Frank- 
furt. From  Germany  I  go  to  Switzerland  where  I  shall  direct  the  French 
Orchestre  Nationale  at  the  Lausanne  Festival  and  over  French  television 
in  a  concert  which  includes  the  Fourth  symphony  of  Mahler.  With  the 
Tonhalle  in  Zurich  I  shall  play  Stravinsky's  Le  sacre  du  printemps.  Then 
comes  Tangiewood,  where  we  have  an  exciting  series  of  programs 
planned,  including  complete  performances  of  Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung 
and  Verdi's  Otello,  lots  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  symphony 
of  Beethoven.  From  the  Berkshires  to  Buenos  Aires  where  I  shall  conduct 
three  works,  Der  Rosenkavalier  of  Strauss,  Berg's  Wozzeck  and  Wagner's 
Parsifal  at  the  Teatro  Colon.  Then  I  have  been  invited  to  appear  with 
the  new  French  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  later  to  make  a  film  of  sym- 
phonic work  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 

My  seven  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony  have  been  enormously  en- 
joyable and  rewarding  for  me  personally.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  my  return  as  guest  conductor,  and  thank  all  of  you  again  for  your 
warm  support,  which  I  have  felt  and  appreciated  immeasureably. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


The  Trustees  wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Erich  Leinsdorf 
for  his  seven  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  Orchestra.  Mr  Leins- 
dorf has  asked  that  a  sum  of  money  be  given  to  Biafran  relief  in 
place  of  the  formal  presentation  which  had  been  planned,  and 
in  accord  with  his  wishes  the  Trustees  are  arranging  such  a 
donation  in  his  honor. 

Mr  Leinsdorfs  years  as  our  Music  Director  have  been  distin- 
guished not  only  for  the  comprehensive  range  of  orchestral  music 
he  has  presented  but  also  for  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  schol- 
arship and  that  musical  integrity  which  is  the  finest  attribute  of  an 
artist.  Subscribers  to  the  concerts  in  Boston  have  heard  an  ex- 
ceptionally varied  repertoire,  ranging  through  the  classical  sym- 
phonic masterworks  and  including  the  world  premieres  of 
Barber's  Piano  concerto,  Carter's  Piano  concerto,  the  Violin  and 
Second  Piano  concertos  of  Lees,  Piston's  Eighth  symphony  and 
Psalm  140  of  Sessions.  Among  the  American  premieres  he  has 
given  us  are  those  of  Britten's  War  requiem  and  Cello  symphony, 
the  original  1805  version  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  Schumann's 
Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust,  and  the  original  version  of  Richard 
Strauss'  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  when  the  triumph  in  Boston  in  January 
was  repeated  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Boston  and  our  tour  cities  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  Mr 
Leinsdorfs  extraordinary  knowledge  and  mastery  of  symphonic 
literature  which  has  brought  to  us  many  works,  both  old  and  new, 
which  have  broadened  our  experience  and  given  rare  musical 
pleasure.  Under  his  direction  there  have  been  striking  innovations 
in  the  Festival  concerts  at  Tanglewood.  His  exceptional  gifts  as  a 
teacher  have  brought  about  reorganization  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  which  has  furthered  the  careers  of  many  students  of  music 
and  future  members  of  the  symphony  orchestras  of  this  and  other 
nations. 

The  Trustees  extend  their  warmest  wishes  to  Mr  Leinsdorf  for  his 
future,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  welcoming  him  as 
guest  conductor  through  many  coming  seasons. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 
President 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  met  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  January  31  with  the  Orchestra's  players, 
Trustees,  Board  of  Overseers,  managerial  staff  and  members  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  the  first  all-encom- 
passing meeting  of  its  kind  in  the  Orchestra's  history.  The  President 
reported  that  the  Orchestra's  financial  situation  was  'not  only  alarming, 
but  is  becoming  critical'. 

'We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  Boston  Symphony  is  rich,  that  it 
has  unnamed  Boston  supporters  who  will  always  pay  its  deficits/  Mr 
Banks  stated.  'That  simply  is  not  so.  The  Boston  Symphony/  he  said, 
'shares  the  crisis  which  now  confronts  all  the  great  American  symphony 
orchestras/ 

In  explaining  how  the  present  situation  evolved,  Mr  Banks  noted  that 
in  the  present  economy  with  its  'creeping  inflation  of  which  all  of  us 
are  aware  every  day',  the  Orchestra  cannot,  as  a  business  can,  increase 
production.  There  are  physical  limits  to  the  number  of  concerts  which 
can  be  performed,  and  the  Orchestra  now  plays  well  over  200  concerts 
each  year  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  including  Pops  and 
Esplanade  concerts;  it  maintains  a  heavy  recording  schedule;  its  prin- 
cipal players  perform  and  record  chamber  music;  and  it  has  'many 
hours  of  rehearsal  for  every  hour  of  program/ 

Another  constant  mentioned  is  the  size  of  Boston's  Symphony  Hall  — 
2631  seats.  Symphony  Hall  is  'honored  around  the  world  for  its  acous- 
tics/ Mr  Banks  said,  'and  it  would  be  absolute  folly  to  try  to  enlarge  it'. 
Ticket  prices  should  also  remain  within  reason,  he  asserted.  'To  raise 
ticket  prices  enough  to  cover  deficits  would  not  only  be  self-defeating 
but  against  the  basic  principle  that  access  to  great  music  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  well-to-do.' 

'In  the  face  of  these  constants  the  need  for  funds  increases'.  Among 
many  smaller  factors  Mr  Banks  cited  the  liberal  scholarship  policy  of 
the  Orchestra's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  summer  academy  main- 
tained at  Tanglewood;  the  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra's  musical  serv- 
ices through  its  Chamber  Players  and  other  ensembles;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  Orchestra's  staff  to  handle  expanding  TV  broadcasts, 
radio  tapes,  fund-raising,  and  chamber  music  activities. 

The  largest  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  orchestra,  however,  is  the 
trade  agreement  signed  this  past  summer,  covering  the  current  season 
and  the  two  following  seasons.  Calling  it  'generous  but  also  fair  and 
justifiable',  Mr  Banks,  one  of  the  Trustees  who  participated  in  its  nego- 
tiation, remarked  that  until  recently  the  compensation  of  musicians  of 
symphonic  calibre  was  'appallingly  low'.  In  1938,  a  year  chosen  for 
comparison  purposes,  the  Orchestra's  average  salary  was  $4000.  In 
1946,  the  average  had  risen,  but  the  minimum  was  still  $4000.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  is  now  $14,000,  with  increases  assured  in  the  next 
two  years.    Comparing  the   players'   earnings  with   academic  salaries, 
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which  he  added  had  also  been  far  too  low  for  many  years,  Mr  Banks 
noted  that  while  in  1938  the  average  salary  of  a  tenure  professor  at  a 
leading  university  was  only  $8000,  that  was  still  twice  the  average  salary 
of  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  musician  at  that  time.  Today,  with  a 
player's  salary  and  other  payments  averaging  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20,000,  Mr  Banks,  calling  the  increase  'rapid  and  dramatic', 
noted  that  the  player's  income  compares  favorably  with  the  average 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  leading  universities.' 

'Boston  has  always  prided  itself  on  being  among  the  leaders  in  all 
phases  of  its  relations  with  our  players,'  he  said.  'We  were  the  first 
orchestra  to  establish  a  pension  plan,  and  a  very  fine  one;  we  were  the 
first  orchestra  to  give  its  players  year-around  employment  and  an  an- 
nual salary.  We  have  always  been  with  the  first  in  merit  increases  and 
total  salaries.  This  is  due  in  good  part  to  the  enlightened  work  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  Henry  B.  Cabot,  and  is  a  good  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  esprit  de  corps  which  has  for  many  years 
characterized  our  orchestra.' 

In  summation,  Mr  Banks  said,  'Our  endowment  funds  are  modest  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  leading  charitable  and  educational  institutions 
in  our  city,  and  most  of  our  endowment  funds  are  so  restricted  that 
only  their  income  can  be  used.  This  is  true  of  the  $2,000,000  Ford 
grant  and  the  $4,000,000  paid  or  pledged  to  match  the  grant  two  for 
one — none  of  the  principal  of  that  money  can  be  touched  until  1976. 
...  If  the  Symphony  is  to  continue  even  for  two  or  three  seasons  more, 
we  must  both  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  income  and  contribu- 
tions—  very,  very  substantially.' 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  gross  consolidated  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $5,400,000  within  the  next  two  years.  Nearly  60% 
of  these  expenses  represents  payments  to  musicians,  including  conduc- 
tors, soloists  and  Pension  Fund  contributions;  slightly  under  30%  is 
split  between  the  direct  expense  of  producing  concerts  in  Boston,  at 
Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  and  the  maintenance  of  property;  and  the 
balance  represents  all  other  expenses  of  all  activities,  including  staff 
and  administrative  costs. 

Earnings  from  tickets,  radio,  television,  and  recording,  as  well  as  all 
other  operating  income  will  pay  about  67%  of  these  expenses. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  box  of- 
fice receipts  are  at  an  all-time  high,  and  that  the  earnings  ratio  is  better 
than  almost  all  other  orchestras.  The  Orchestra  leads  all  orchestras  of 
the  world  in  the  number  of  radio  broadcasts  of  concert  tapes,  and  is 
also  a  leader  in  the  field  of  television,  now  completing  its  first  season 
of  live  color  telecasts  and  simultaneous  taping  for  possible  syndication. 

Mr  Banks  concluded  by  saying,  It  is  obvious  that  this  great  orchestra 
must  be  maintained,  for  it  is  not  only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  a  cul- 
tural establishment  of  inestimable  value  to  our  nation  and  to  the  entire 
world  of  music/ 
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The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Abram  T.  Collier,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Orchestra  and  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Overseers.  He  spoke  on 
the  new  community-wide  basis  of  the  Orchestra's  organization,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Overseers.  He  was  followed  by  Philip  K.  Allen,  the  Trus- 
tee in  charge  of  the  successfully  completed  first  phase  of  the  Orchestra's 
major  fund  raising  efforts,  who  spoke  about  new  financial  plans  for  the 
Orchestra  shortly  to  be  announced  in  detail. 

Mr  Banks  also  announced  that  George  H.  Kidder  will  be  co-chairman  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  Orchestra's  major  fund-raising  efforts.  Mr 
Kidder,  43  years  old,  is  a  partner  in  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Hemenway 
and  Barnes.  Educated  at  St  Marks  School,  he  attended  Williams  College 
and  the  Tufts  University  School  of  Engineering  during  World  War  Two 
service  as  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer,  and  graduated  in  1950  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  Mr  Kidder  is  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  and  his  family  live.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
Wellesley  College,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  St  Marks  School,  Con- 
cord Academy,  and  is  president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fenn  School, 
Concord. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 


CONCERTS  GIVEN  IN  THE  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1968-1969 


Program 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Date 

November  7 
December  5 
January  9 
February  6 
February  20 
April  17 


Conductor 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 
CHARLES  WILSON 
CHARLES  WILSON 
GEORGES  PRETRE 
JORGE  MESTER 
ERICH   LEINSDORF 


WORKS  PLAYED   IN  THE  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

BACH 

'Wedding'  Cantata,  no.  202  for  soprano  'Weichet  nur, 
betriibte  Schatten' 


Program 


BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  no.  3  in  E  flat  op.  55  'Eroica' 

Symphony  no.  6  in  F  op.  68  'The  Pastoral' 


BERLIOZ 

Symphonie  fantastique  op.  14a 


BIZET 

Symphony  no.  1  in  C 
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BRAHMS 

Symphony  no.  4  in  E  minor  op.  98 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  op.  45 

MOZART 

Symphony  no.  34  in  C  K.  338 

Overture  to  'Le  nozze  di  Figaro' 

RESPIGHI 

Gli   uccelli  -  suite  for  small  orchestra 


Program 

1 

2 


SIBELIUS 

Symphony  no.  2  in  D  op.  43 

STRAUSS 

Don  Juan  op.  20 

STRAVINSKY 

Petrushka  (revised  version  of  1947) 

Le  sacre  du  printemps 

Jeu  de  cartes  (1937) 


SOLOISTS  —  THURSDAY  A  SERIES 
DAVID  CLATWORTHY     baritone 
SARAMAE  ENDICH     soprano 


OTHER  ARTISTS  — THURSDAY  A  SERIES 

RALPH  GOMBERG     oboe 
MARTIN  HOHERMAN     cello 
HENRY  PORTNOI     double  bass 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN     violin 
SHERMAN  WALT     bassoon 
NEWTON  WAYLAND     piano 
CHARLES  WILSON     harpsichord 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 
Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon     conductor 


EXHIBITION 

The  paintings  on  view  in  the  gallery  now  through  the  end  of  the  season 
are  loaned  by  the  Tyringham  Galleries,  which  are  located  in  the  'Ginger- 
bread House'  in  Tyringham,  Massachusetts,  not  far  from  Tanglewood. 
The  artists  represented  are  well  known  contemporary  painters  from 
New  York,  Boston  and  the  Berkshires. 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  SEASON 
OPENING  TUESDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  29 


APRIL  29-JUNE 


There  will  be  concerts  each  week  Monday 
through  Saturday,  except  the  first,  when  concerts 
will  be  Tuesday  April  29  through  Sunday  May  4. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert 


SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


266-1492 
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RECORDINGS  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS  and 

CLAUDE  FRANK  guest  artist 

with  notes  and  commentary  by  PETER  USTINOV 


BEETHOVEN 

BRAHMS 

CARTER 

COPLAND 

FINE 

MOZART 

PISTON 
LM/LSC-6167 


Serenade  in  D  op.  25 

Piano  quartet  in  C  minor  op.  60 

Woodwind  quintet 

Vitebsk 

Fantasia  for  string  trio 

Flute  quartet  in  D  K.  285 
Oboe  quartet  in  F  K.  370 

Divertimento  for  nine  instruments 


BRAHMS 
COLGRASS 
HAIEFF 
MOZART 

POULENC 
SCHUBERT 
VILLA-LOBOS 
LM/LSC-6184 


Horn  trio  in  E  flat  op.  40 

Variations  for  four  drums  and  viola 

Three  bagatelles  for  oboe  and  bassoon 

Piano  quartet  in  G  minor  K.  478 

Quintet  for  piano  and  winds  in  E  flat  K.  452 

Trio  for  oboe,  bassoon  and  piano  (1926) 

String  trio  no.  1  in  B  flat 

Bachianas  Brasileiras  no.  6  for  flute  and  bassoon 


The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
record  exclusively  for 


MBIM 
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A  SEAT  AT  SYMPHONY 


ef^-<> 


Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
audience  assembling,  the  musicians  tuning  up  or  running  through 
difficult  passages  in  parts  of  the  coming  program,  the  hum  of 
conversation  from  the  audience,  the  lights  glinting  upon  the  pol- 
ished wood  and  brass  of  the  instruments,  and  the  concert  itself 
sweeping  to  its  conclusion,  when  the  audience  again  returns  to 
reality  from  the  world  of  music. 

For  many  members  of  the  audience,  Symphony  Seats  are  cher- 
ished family  possessions.  Often  they  are  passed  along  from  one 
generation  of  subscribers  to  another. 

Donors  to  the  Symphony  Development  Fund  may  through  a  gift 
of  $2,500  for  this  purpose  name  a  Symphony  Seat  in  honor  of 
individuals,  or  to  mark  many  years  of  happy  connection  with  the 
Symphony  attach  to  seats  their  own  names,  or  those  of  family 
members,  friends,  or  musicians. 

Already  a  number  of  donors  have  done  so,  and  suitable  brass 
plaques  have  been  attached  to  the  arm  rests  of  various  seats  in 
Symphony  Hall. 

If  you  would  like  to  use  this  method  of  making  your  gift  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  more  meaningful  and  satisfying, 
please  call  the  Symphony  Fund  Office  (telephone  536-8940)  or 
write  to  either  Co-chairman  of  the  Development  Fund,  Philip  K. 
Allen  or  George  H.  Kidder,  or  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
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In  case  the  concert 


SnOUICI  6rlQ  -  Clap  (If  someone  in  front  yells 
"Bravo",  yell  "Bravo").  Get  up  out  of  your  chair  and  walk  to  Mass. 
Avenue  Exit.  Turn  left  and  walk  30  paces  to  Donald  Cox  Rogers  Square. 

Turn  right.  Look  left.  Look  right.  Cross.  Proceed  straight  to  large 
hole  in  the  ground.  Follow  the  hurricane  fence  to  large  block  of 

granite  on  St.  Paul  Street  inscribed,  "1904".  Turn  left.  Walk  to 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Building.  Circumvent  it  and  proceed 

to  large  hole.  Turn  left  and  walk  two  hundred  paces.  Walk  inside 
Sheraton-Boston  Lobby  (on  the  Symphony  side  of  Prudential  Center). 
Stop.  Decide  between  Mermaid  Bar,  Cafe  Riviera 
or  Kon-Tiki  Ports  or  turn  left  and  take  a  waiting  escalator  to  next 
level.  Get  off.  Decide  between  Persian  Lounge  and 
Falstaff  Room.  If  you  want  to  go  to  El  Diablo,  you're  on  your  own. 


THE     BOSTON     HOME,    INC 

Established  1881 

2049  DORCHESTER  AVENUE  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Home  for  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Women 
Who  Are  Afflicted  with   Incurable  Diseases 


Your  Contributions  and  Bequests  Are  Earnestly  Solicited 

President  Charles  E.  Cotting  Secretary  John  H.  Gardiner 

Treasurer  David  W.  Lewis,  40  Broad  Street,  Boston 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  Best 
Italian  Restaurant!" 


"Boraschi's  is 
Boston's  best 
American  Restaurant!" 
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Who  are  we  to  argue?  Boraschi's  Restaurant, 
793  BoylstonSt.  (Opposite  Prudential)  536-6300 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  COURSES 
Gregg  and  EZ  Alphabetic  Shorthand.    Start 
anytime;   graduate  when  ready.    One  Year 
Executive  Secretarial  Course.  Intensive  Short 
Courses.   Typing  individually  taught. 

INTENSIVE  BRUSH-UP  COURSES 
for   "RETURNEES"    to   JOB   MARKET 

HICKOX 

SECRETARIAL    SCHOOL 

Founded  in  1879 
Individual  Attention  Individual  Promotion 

367  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON  (at  Arlington  St.  MBTA) 
267-5920 


In  his  great  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  a  definition  for  excise:  "A  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities/'  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  suspects  you  might  some- 
times be  willing  to  apply  that  adjective 
to  any  tax. 

Excises  and  commodities  aside  .  .  . 
there  is  a  way  to  gain  additional  in- 
come without  additional  tax.  If  the 
income  is  from  municipal  bonds — the 
debt  securities  of  state  or  city  govern- 
ments or  governmental  authorities — 


it's  totally  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  (Often  from  state  income  tax  as 
well,  in  the  state  of  issuance.) 

Smith,  Barney's  Municipal  Bond  De- 
partment can  help  you  select  the  bonds 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  They  know 
municipals,  out  of  long  experience  with 
them.  Jo  begin  with,  they'll  be  glad  to 
send  you,  upon  request,  a  booklet  ex- 
plaining exactly  what  municipals  are. 

One  thing  they  are:  a  legitimate  way 
to  avoid  "hateful"  taxes. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated  * 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  leading  exchanges 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
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Boston's  Elizabeth  Carleton  House  assures 
a  gracious  and  dignified  retirement  to  men 
and  women  over  65,  couples  or  individu- 
als, of  good  health  and  buoyant  tempera- 
ment .  .  .  Spacious  private  rooms  in  a 
handsome  environment  ...  A  distin- 
guished Board  and  administration  provide 
a  secure  and  comfortable  way  of  life  for 
members  of  the  Carleton  House  "Family." 
.  .  .  Financial  plans  are  flexible.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  welcomes  inquiries. 


ELIZABETH  CARLETON  HOUSE 

2055  Columbus  Avenue     Boston     Mass.  02119 
Write  for  brochure 


THE  RITZ  CARLTON  HOTEL,  BOSTON 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Pretty  Clothes  for  All  Occasions 

MANCHESTER  WATCH  HILL 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


Decorate  your  home  with  music . . . 

ACHROMATIC 
SPEAKER  SYSTEMS 

Wholly  natural  sound,  free  of  spurious 
resonances  or  artificial  modulations 


mar  ion  ruth 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  variety 
of  china,  stainless  steel,  furniture, 
glass  and  accessories — displayed  for 
your  convenience  in  co-ordinated 
table  settings  in  the  contemporary 
manner.  Good  design  gift  ideas  by 
outstanding  international  designers 
and  craftsmen. 

Bridal  Registry 

"The  Bride's  Headquarters  for 

China,  Gifts,  and  Accessories" 

1385  BEACON  STREET 
BROOKLINE         •         MASS. 


i. 


W70D 
$19995 


Six  models:  $52.95  to  $317.60 


Lechmere  Sales  •  88  First  St.,  Cambridge 

Lechmere  Sales  •  688  Providence  Pike,  Dedham 

Lafayette  Radio  •    Route  9,  Natick 

Lafayette  Radio  •  Route  1  and  Walnut  St.,  Saugus 

World  of  Music  •  25  West  St.,  Boston 

and  ether  high  fidelity  dealers 


British  Industries  Corp.,  a  division  of  Avnet,  Inc 


For  information  about  space 

and  rates  in  the 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PROGRAM 

Call  Advertising  Department 

Symphony  Hall  •  266-1492 

Donald  T.  Gammons 


A  Fine  Specialty  Shop 

catering  from  head  to  toe 

to  young  gentlemen  who 

wear  from  size  6  to  42 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at  the 
Church  Street  Garage  (right  next  door) 

31  CHURCH  ST.  •  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


T.O. 


CO. 


ESTABLISHED    1871 


Value 


FOR  YOUR  PRINTING  DOLLAR 


&or  !Proof 

CALL   426-5050 

51   MELCHER  ST.,   BOSTON 

T.o.EHroHcQ 


COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES  INSTITUTE 

A    DIVISION    OF 

COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES,   INC. 

204    WORCESTER    STREET 

WELLESLEY    HILLS,    MASSACHUSETTS    02181 

(617)     235-4959 

Computer  Techniques,  Inc.,  is  a  firm  of  Computer  Professionals  whose 
experience  extends  from  the  design,  development,  and  marketing  of  its 
COMPTEK  system  for  commercial  data  processing,  to  its  consulting  services 
in  the  research  and  medical-related  fields. 

In  addition  to  its  DISTINGUISHED  SPEAKERS  SEMINARS,  Computer  Tech- 
niques  Institute  provides,  specialized  seminars  and  intensive  courses  in 
computer  familiarization  and  utilization  for  BANKING,  ACCOUNTING,  LAW, 
MEDICINE,  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION,  and  many  diverse  fields. 
Our  courses  are  conducted  at  the  sponsor's  site  or  at  our  own  conveniently- 
located  facilities.  Prospective  sponsors  are  invited  to  contact  Mr.  J.  Adleman, 
Technical  Director,  for  further  information. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


270  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  LI  2-7800 

LETTERPRESS     •     OFFSET   LITHOGRAPHY     •      BINDING 


Fleuriste  Francais 


Est.  1891 

34  CHARLES  STREET     •     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CA  7-8080 


ty4bank  for  all  reasons 


COMMONWEALTH  NATIONAL  BANK 

Main  Office:  150  Causeway  Street  •  6  Beacon  •  717  Boylston  *  89  Broad 
1610  Commonwealth  •  Lincoln  Office:  350  Broadway.  Chelsea 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


CORPORATION 
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Boston's 


Italian  Restaurant 


Open  7  Days  11  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

polcaris 

283  Causeway  St. 

(1  minute  from  No.  Station) 

For    Reservations  Tel.    Rl    2-4142 


Everything  is  new,  including 
a  spectacular  view  of  the  Public  Garden. 


THE  BAR 


THE  RITZ^jg  CARLTON 

BOSTON 


HIGH  NOTE 


FIVE 


FOR 
ALL 


NO  NOTICE  REQUIRED  FOR  WITHDRAWAL 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  SAVE-BY-MAIL  KIT 

•  WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 

OUR   DIVIDENDS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  MASS.   STATE   INCOME  TAX 

SAVINGS    INSURED    BY   U.S.    GOVT    AGENCY 


HOME  OWNERS  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

and  Loan  Association  —  21  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  Phone:  HU  2-0630 


DORCHESTER   OFFICE:    347   WASHINGTON    STREET  -  PHONE   CO   5-7020 
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M 

U 


I 

c 


GOMBERG 

Individual  instruction  on  the  violin  for 
intermediate  and  advanced  students — 
chamber  music — to  further  the  under- 
standing of  music. 


For    information   write 
ROBERT  GOMBERG 

143  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

WORKSHOP 


M 

U 


I 

c 


MALBEN'S 


FRUITS  —  PRIME  MEAT 


•   o 


Oo 


AND  GOURMET  SHOPPE 

100  NATURAL  CHEESES 
AND   SPICES 

PHEASANTS      •      QUAIL      •      SQUABS 
O^S^i^*  ROMANOFFS  FRESH  CAVIAR 

^SX^S*'  UNSALTED  SMOKED  SALMON 

158  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston  •  Free  Delivery  •  266-1203 


0  © 


CONFIDENCE . . . 

Can  be  as  simple  as  a  visit  to  our  Trust  Department, 
with  your  counsel,  to  make  sure  that  your  plans  for 
the  future  will  be  carried  out  exactly  as  you  planned. 
Our  Trust  Department  specialists  are  always  avail- 
able to  work  with  you,  and  your  counsel,  to  see  to  it 
that  your  instructions  will  be  maintained.  We  think 
you'll  have  every  confidence  in  US  and  in  the  way  we 
will  execute  your  wishes. 


Member  Federal  Deposit 
v    Insurance  Corporation 


UNITED     STATES 
TRUST  COMPANY 


you 
never 

come 

second 

with 

US 


%.  30  Court  Street,  Boston 
^   In  the  New  Government  Center 
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ACADEMIA 


iQQonnnnf 

hool  of  Laneua, 

CAMBRIDGE 

54  Boylston  Street 
tel:  354-2124 


BOSTON 

140  Newbury  Street 
tel:  266-0560 


THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC 


The  "Financial  Cabinet"  specializing  in  advisory 
and  management  services  for  private  capital. 

INVESTMENT,  TRUST  AND 
PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICES 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company 

INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Company  Investment  Counsel,  Inc. 
Houston  •  The  Boston  Company  of  Texas 
Los  Angeles  •  Bailey  and  Rhodes 
Louisville  •  Todd-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  •  John  W.  Bristol  &  Co.,  Inc. 

•  Douglas  T.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  •  Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc. 
Seattle  •  Loomis  &  Kennedy,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  RESEARCH 

The  Boston  Company,  Inc. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  COUNSELING 

Rinfret-Boston  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York 

OIL  AND  GAS  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

The  Boston  Company  of  Texas,  Houston 

REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  COUNSELING 

Henderson-Boston  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

The  Boston  Company  Real  Estate  Counsel,  Inc.,  Boston 

MUTUAL  FUND 

The  Johnston  Mutual  Fund  Inc. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 

Boston  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
London  *  Attwood-Boston  Consultants  Ltd. 
Milan  •  Gennaro  Boston  Associati,  S.p.A. 
Tokyo  •  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  of  Japan  K.K. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  annual  report. 
THE  BOSTON  COMPANY,  INC. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET  .  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02106 
Telephone  (617)  542-9450 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTY-NINTH  SEASON     1969-1970 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG  Music  Director 


TEN  TUESDAY  CONCERTS  AT  8.30 


in 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

beginning  on 
September  30  1969 

Renewal  cards  will  be  mailed  to  all  subscribers  in  the  near  future. 
To  insure  your  present  location,  please  be  sure  to  return  your 
card  by  May  1st.  If  you  have  any  queries,  please  consult  the 

SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02115 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GERTRUDE 

R. 

NISSENBAUM 

i 

VIOLIN 

340  TAPPAN  STREET 

Tel. 

LOr 

lgwood  6-8348 

BROOKLINE  46,  MASSACHUSETTS 

EDNA  t 


NITKIN,  m.mus 

PIANO 


Telephone: 
KEnmore  6-4062 


88  EXETER  STREET 
COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 


''Mr.  Sullo's  piano  playing  represents  genuine  musicatity  and  a  formidable  technic." 

Cyrus  Durgin,  "Boston  Globe,"  4/18/53 

SALVATORE  SULLO 

-  PIANO  - 

Foreign  Judge  at  Final  Degree  Exams  in  Principal  Italian  Conservatories:  1965  and  1967 
2  Michelangelo  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  227-8591 


MIKLOS  SCHWALB 

PIANO 

of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

accepts  a  few  private  students. 

Contact  at  187  Warren  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 

Telephone  267-8848 


MINNIE  WOLK 

Pianoforte  Studio 
42  Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 
opp.  Symphony  Hall 
Residence  395-6126 


KATE  FRISKIN 

Pianist  and  Teacher 

8  Chauncy  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

ELiot  4-3891 


RUTH   POLLEN  GLASS 

Teacher  of  Speech 

•  in  Industry  •  in  Education 

•  in  Therapy  •  in  Theatre 

Near  Harvard  Square  Kl  7-8817 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

presents 
a  tenth  anniversary  benefit  concert  on 

Sunday  April  20  at  8  o'clock  in  Symphony  Hall 
AN  EVENING  WITH  DANNY  KAYE 

and  members  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by 
HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 


The  proceeds  of  this  concert  will  benefit  the  concert  series  pro- 
vided without  charge  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  by  Youth 
Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Tickets  at  $3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  $10  are  available  from  the  Box 
Office,  Symphony  Hall  (telephone  266-1492).  There  are  also  spe- 
cial sponsors'  tickets  available  at  $25,  of  which  $15  is  tax 
deductible. 


Magnificent 
Possession 


Baldwin 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

160  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Telephone  426-0775 


Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Music  Director. 


